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INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  SCOPE  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  Christian  religion  sprang  out  of 
Judaism ;  as  a  fact,  indeed,  of  divine  revelation,  but  also  in- 
separably joined  by  innumerable  threads  with  the  previous 
thousand  years  of  Israel's  history.  No  incident  in  the  gospel 
story,  no  word  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  intelligible 
apart  from  its  setting  in  Jewish  history,  and  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  that  world  of  thought  -  distinction  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

Thus  it  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  Christian  theologians 
to  examine  into  and  describe  that  realm  of  thought  and 
history  in  which  the  universal  religion  of  Christ  grew  up. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  know  simply  that  older  literature  which 
has  been  collected  together  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
On  the  contrary,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  much  more 
closely  connected  with  its  immediately  contemporary  sur- 
roundings, and  the  tendencies  of  thought  prevailing  in  that 
particular  age.  The  recognition  of  this  has  already  led  many 
investigators  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  History  of 
the  Times  of  Jesus  Christ.  Besides  such  scholars  as  have 
continued  the  history  of  Israel  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
down  to  the  period  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  Schneckenburger 
and  Hausrath,  in  particular,  have  treated  separately  of  that 
era  under  the  title,  History  of  New  Testament  Times.  The 
present   work,   too,  in   its   first   edition,  was   published   under 
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that  designation.  Though  the  name  is  now  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  indefiniteness,  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  work  remain  practically  the  same.  The  task,  however, 
which  we  set  before  us  is  more  limited  than  that  proposed 
by  Schneckenburger  and  Hausrath.  While  Schneckenburger 
undertakes  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world  in  the  times  of  Christ,  and  Hausrath  even  adds 
to  that  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  we  shall  here 
attempt  to  set  forth  only  the  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in 
the  Times  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  this  alone  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  constitutes  the  presupposition  of  the  earliest 
history  of  Christianity. 

The  predominance  of  Pharisaism  is  that  which  most  dis- 
tinctly characterized  this  period.  The  legalistic  tendency 
inaugurated  by  Ezra  had  now  assumed  dimensions  far  beyond 
anything  contemplated  by  its  originator.  No  longer  did  it 
suffice  to  insist  upon  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  the 
scripture  Thora.  These  divine  precepts  were  broken  down 
into  an  innumerable  series  of  minute  and  vexatious  particu- 
lars, the  observance  of  which  was  enforced  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  even  made  a  condition  of  salvation.  And  this  exagr^er- 
ated  legalism  had  obtained  such  an  absolute  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  all  other  tendencies  were  put 
entirely  in  the  background. 

This  Pharisaic  tendency  had  its  origin  in  conflicts  of  the 
Maccabean  age.  During  the  course  of  those  national  struggles 
the  legalistic  party  not  only  obtained  the  victory  over  those 
favourably  inclined  toward  Greek  learning  and  customs,  but 
also  secured  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people,  so  that  they 
were  encouraged  to  put  forth  claims  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  immoderate  description.  The  scribes  were  now  the 
rulers  of  the  people.  No  other  intellectual  or  political  force 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  their  influence  in  any 
appreciable  degree. — The  battles  of  the  Maccabean  age,  how- 
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ever,  were  also  epoch-making  in  the  political  history  of  the 
Jews.  By  them  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the  construction 
of  an  independent  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  for  its  emanci- 
pation from  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae.  This  deliverance 
was  wholly  effected  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
Judea  became  an  independent  state  under  native  princes,  ami 
continued  in  this  position  until  conquered  by  the  Iiomans. — 
On  the  ground,  therefore,  of  spiritual  development  and  political 
history,  we  are  justified  in  beginning  our  exposition  with  the 
history  of  the  Maccabean  age. 

In  determining  also  the  point  at  which  we  should  close 
our  investigations,  a  glance  at  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
political  history  will  lead  to  the  same  result.  Political 
independence  was  in  some  measure  preserved  under  the 
domination  of  the  Eomans.  In  place  of  the  priestly  dynasty 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  new  order  of  the  Herodians  made  its 
appearance.  After  this  line  of  rulers  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  Romans,  Palestine  was  for  a  long  period  governed  by  a 
series  of  imperial  procurators.  But  even  under  them  there 
was  still  a  native  aristocratic  senate,  the  so-called  Sanhedrim, 
which  exercised  most  of  the  functions  of  government.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Nero  and  Vespasian  that  all  political 
independence  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  people  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  revolt  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  out.  The  complete  abolition  of  all  Jewish  national 
freedom  was  finally  effected  on  the  suppression  of  the  out- 
break under  Hadrian. — And  just  as  the  concluding  of  our 
inquiry  with  the  age  of  Hadrian  recommends  itself  on  out- 
ward or  political  grounds,  so  also  it  will  be  found  to 
correspond  to  the  course  of  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
people.  For  it  was  just  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that 
the  Jewish  scholars  for  the  first  time  committed  to  writing 
the  hitherto  only  really  communicated  traditional  law,  and  in 
this  way  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Talmudical  code.     With 
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the  age  of  Hadrian,  therefore,  a  new  epoch  begins  also  for 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  the  people,  the 
Talmudic,  in  which  no  longer  the  Thora  of  Moses,  but  the 
Talmud,  forms  the  basis  of  all  juristic  discussion.  All  the 
same,  this,  too,  is  the  period  in  which  Pharisaism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  be- 
comes a  purely  spiritual  and  moral  power,  without,  however, 
thereby  losing,  but  rather  gaining  in  its  influence  over  the 
people.  For  with  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  the  Sadducean 
priesthood  was  also  set  aside,  and  in  the  Dispersion  the  lax 
and  inconsistent  Hellenistic  Judaism  could  not  permanently 
maintain  itself  over  against  the  strict  and  consistent  Judaism 
of  the  Pharisees. 

The  state  of  the  sources  of  information  at  our  disposal 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  follow  step  by  step  the  inner 
development  of  the  people  in  connection  with  each  particular 
institution  that  comes  under  consideration.  We  are  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  appending  to  the  outline  of  the 
political  history  a  description  of  the  inner  condition  of  the 
people  in  a  separate  division.  The  political  history  falls  into 
two  main  periods :  the  period  of  independence,  and  the 
period  of  the  Roman  domination.  In  reference  to  the  internal 
conditions,  the  following  points  should  be  kept  prominently 
in  mind. 

We  shall  have  to  describe,  first  of  all,  the  general  character 
of  the  culture  prevailing  throughout  Palestine,  with  a  par- 
ticularly careful  account  of  the  spread  of  Hellenism  on  the 
confines  of  the  Jewish  territory  and  within  that  territory 
itself  (§  22).  Then,  as  supplementary  to  the  political  history, 
the  church  constitution  of  the  Gentile  communities  of  Pales- 
tine as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  people  must  be  explained, 
which  belongs  to  the  inner  or  spiritual  history,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  into  consideration  the  self-administration  of  the 
communities   in    contradistinction    to    the    political    schemes 
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and  undertakings  of  the  whole  land.  The  exposition  of  the 
Jewish  communal  constitution  gives  the  opportunity  also 
to  add  the  history  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  (§  23).  The  two  chief  factors  in  the  internal  develop- 
ment, however,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  priesthood  and  the 
temple  services  (§  24),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  institution 
of  Scribism  (§  25).  Inasmuch  as  the  priests  occupying 
prominent  and  official  positions  during  the  Greek  era  were 
more  absorbed  by  worldly  and  political  than  by  religious 
interests,  those  who  were  still  zealous  for  the  law  now  formed 
themselves  into  an  opposition  party  under  the  leadership  of 
the  scribes.  The  party  of  the*Sadducees  grouped  themselves 
around  the  official  priests,  while  around  the  scribes  gathered 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees  (§  26).  The  erection  of  schools 
and  synagogues  served  to  preserve  and  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  among  all  classes  of  the  people  (§  27).  In  order 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  results  to  which  the  efforts  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  led,  we  have  sought  in  another 
section  to  describe  life  under  the  law  (§  28).  Zeal  for  the 
law,  however,  has  its  nerve-centre  in  the  Messianic  hope. 
For  the  gracious  reward  of  God,  which  one  regards  himself 
as  being  made  worthy  of  receiving  by  a  life  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  is  thought  of  pre-eminently  as  one  that  lies 
in  the  future  and  is  heavenly  (§  29).  Zeal  for  the  law  and 
the  Messianic  hope  are  therefore  the  two  centres  around 
which  the  life  of  the  Israelite  moves.  Then,  after  the 
exposition  of  the  inner  conditions  of  the  everyday  Palestinian 
Judaism  in  its  main  features  has  been  concluded  by  a 
description  of  those  two  powerful  tendencies  just  mentioned, 
it  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  Jewish  monastic  institution 
of  the  Essenes  (§  30),  and  at  the  much  more  influential,  and 
even  for  the  early  history  of  Christianity  much  more  impor- 
tant, Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  (§  31).  Finally,  we  have 
to  show  from  what  remains  of  the  Jewish   literature   of  our 
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period  how,  in  spite  of  the  predominance  of  Pharisaism,  the 
intellectual  interests  and  spiritual  struggles  of  Judaism  spread 
out  in  various  directions.  This  is  seen  even  in  the  Pales- 
tinian literature  (§  32),  hut  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the 
Hellenistic  literature  (§  33)  ;  and  last  of  all,  though  really 
belonging  to  this  group  just  named,  the  Jewish  philosopher 
Philo,  on  account  of  his  very  peculiar  importance,  may  have 
his  writings  and  his  speculation  treated  of  in  a  distinct  section 
(§  34). 

Literature. 

Prideaux,  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  and  neighbouring  nations  from  the  declension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ.  2  vols.  London  1716- 
1718.  10th  ed.  1749. — This  once  celebrated  work,  which  appeared 
both  in  German  and  in  French  translations,  though  necessarily  in- 
adequate, may  still  be  referred  to  on  many  points  with  advantage. 

Ewald,  History  of  Israel.  8  vols.  London  1867-1886.  Vol.  v.  The 
History  of  Ezra  and  of  the  Hagiocracy  in  Israel  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  Vol.  vi.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Christ.  Vol.  vii.  The 
Apostolic  Age.  Vol.  viii.  The  Post-Apostolic  Age.  —  In  these 
volumes  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  is  connected  witli 
the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

Hausrath,  History  of  New  Testament  Times  :  The  Time  of  Jesus. 
2  vols.  London  1878. — This  work  treats  not  only  of  the  Jewish 
history  of  the  period,  but  also  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  while  later 
volumes,  not  yet  translated,  discuss  the  history  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  introduce  many  details  of  Roman  history. 

Raphall,  Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament,  about  the  year  420,  till  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  in  the  year  70.      2  vols.     London  1856. 

Milman,  The  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
modern  times.  3  vols.  3rd  ed.  London  1863. — The  first  volume 
closes  with  the  suppression  of  Jewish  worship  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ;  the  second  continues  the  history  from  the  appearance 
of  Mattathias  down  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Jost,  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Maccabees  to  the  present  day.  New 
York  1848.  —  From  the  rationalistic  standpoint  of  Reform - 
Judaism. 
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Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Third  series  : 
From  the  Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era.     London  1876. 

Redford,  Four  Centuries  of  Silence ;  or,  from  Malachi  to  Christ. 
London  1885. 

Stapfer,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ.  London  1880.  —  More 
archaeological  than  historical.  A  "series  of  studies  on  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  century,"  using  as  sources 
the  New  Testament,  the  writings  of  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud. 

Keim,  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  6.  vols.  London  1873-1884.— In 
the  first  volumes  this  work  deals  with  the  history  of  Herod  and  the 
Roman  Procurators,  and  with  the  state  of  the  Jews  generally  during 
that  period. 

Wieseler,  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.     London  1864. 

Dollinger,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of 
Christ.  2  vols.  London  1862.  —  The  exposition  here  given  of 
Judaism  is  much  shorter  than  that  given  of  Heathenism.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  the  special  value  of  this 
work  lies. 

Pressense,  The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity.  London  1888.— 
Confined  to  an  examination  of  the  pagan  religion  and  the  state  of 
the  heathen  world  in  the  times  of  Christ. 

Lechler,  The  Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic  Times.  3rd  ed.  2  vols. 
Edin.  1886.  Vol.  i.  pp.  67-87,  Relation  of  Jewish  Christians  to 
the  Israelite  People;  pp.  144-160,  Relation  of  Jewish  Christians 
with  non-Christians. 

Schneckenburger,  Vorlesungen  liber  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
Edited  from  his  MS.  by  Lohlein.     Frankfort  1862. 

Holtzmann,  Judenthum  und  Christenthum  in  Zeitalter  der  apokry- 
phischen  und  neutestamentlichen  Literatur.  Also  under  the  title, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  by  Weber  and  Holtzmann.  2  vols.  1867. 
— Extends  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Hadrian,  after 
the  manner  of  Ewald,  but  considerably  shorter,  connecting  the 
history  of  primitive  Christianity  with  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Hitzig,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  von  Anbeginn  bis  zur  Eroberung 
Masada's  im  J.  72  nach  Chr.  2  vols.  Leipzig  1869. — Treats  of  the 
later  history  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  comparative 
fulness. 

Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisiier  und  die  Sadducaer.  A  contribution  to  the 
inner  history  of  Judaism.     Greifswald  1874.— This  short  monograph 
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gives  more  information  about  the  inner  history  of  Judaism  during 
our  period  than  many  an  extensive  work. 

ElEUSS,  Die  Geschichte  der  heiligcn  Schriften  alten  Testaments.  1881. — 
Properly  only  a  history  of  the  literature  ;  it  gives  this  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  people. 

Seinecke,  (Jrschichte  des  Volkes  Israel.  Vol.  ii.  From  the  Exile  to  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.     1884. 

Berzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel.  From  the  completion  of  the 
Second  Temple  down  to  the  Deposition  of  Simon  Maccabee  from 
the  Priesthood  and  Government.  2  vols.  Nordhausen  1855. — The 
first  volume  treats  of  the  political  history  from  the  completion  of  the 
Second  Temple  down  to  B.C.  135  ;  the  second  volume  gives  the  innei 
history  of  the  same  period. 

Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten.  3  Bde.  1857-1859. 
— Gives  a  history  of  the  inner  development  of  Judaism  from  the  exile 
to  the  present  day.  The  first  volume  reaches  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Gegen- 
wart.  Bd.  iii.-xi.  1853-1870.— Deals  with  period  from  B.C.  160  to 
a.d.  1848.  Bd.  iii.  3  Aufl.  1878  appeared  also  under  the  title  : 
Geschichte  der  Juden  von  dem  Tode  Juda  Makkabi's  bis  zum  Unter- 
gang  des  judischen  Staates.  Bd.  iv.  2  Aufl.  1866  appeared  also  under 
the  title  :  Geschichte  der  Juden  vom  Untergang  des  judischen  Staates 
bis  zum  Abschluss  des  Talmud. — Bd.  i.  ii.,  the  latter  in  two  divisions, 
appeared  later,  1874-1876.  The  second  division  of  the  second  volume 
goes  from  the  Babylonian  exile  to  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Abhangigkeit 
von  der  innern  Entwickelung  des  Judenthums.  1857. — Seeks  parti- 
cularly to  show  how  the  inner  development  of  Judaism  in  the  post- 
exilian  period  has  been  peculiarly  influential  upon  the  formation  of 
the  Old  Testament  text. 

GEIGER,  Das  Judenthum  und  seine  Geschichte.  Bd.  i.-iii.  1864-1871. 
— Describes  only  the  main  features  of  the  inner  development  of 
Judaism.  Vol.  i.  carries  the  history  down  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Second  Temple  ;  vol.  ii.  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
vol.  iii.  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  concluding  vol. 
iv.  has  not  yet  appeared.  —  Compare  also  :  Innere  Geschichte  der 
zweiten  Tempelperiode  und  deren  Behandlung  (Jiid.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Wissensch.  und  Leben,  1868,  pp.  247-277). 

Salvador,  Histoire  de  la  domination  Romaine  en  Judee  et  de  la  ruine 
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do  Jerusalem.  2  vols.  Paris  1847.  Also  in  German  under  the 
title  :  Salvador,  Geschichte  der  Romerherrschaft  in  Judua  und  der 
Zerstdrung  Jerusalems.  2  Bde.  1847.— Treats  of  the  period  from 
Pompey  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  hut  gives  almost  nothing 
beyond  a  bare  reproduction  of  documents. 

Wieseler,  Beitriige  zur  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte  (Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1875,  pp.  516-556).  Compare  also  :  Beitriige  zur  richtigen 
Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien  und  der  evangelischen  Geschichte.    186!). 

Himpel,  Politische  und  religiose  Zustiinde  des  Judenthums  in  den  letzten 
Jahrhunderten  vor  Chr.  In  Tub.  Theol.  Quartalschrift,  1858,  pp.  63-85 . 

Baumgarten,  Der  nationaljiidische  Hintergrund  der  neutestament- 
lichen Geschichte  nach  Joseph  us.  In  Jahrbb.  fur  Deutsche  Theologie, 
1864-1865.  —  In  four  divisions:  I.  The  Literary  Character  of 
Josephus,  1864,  pp.  616-648.  II.  The  Idumean-Roman  Rule  in 
Judea,  1865,  pp.  605-635.  III.  Last  Struggle  and  Defeat  of  the 
Jewish  Nation,  1865,  pp.  636-668.  IV.  Outlines  of  the  Effects 
produced  on  one  another  by  the  last  Struggles  of  the  Jewish  Nation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  New  Testament  history  on  the  other,  1865, 
pp.  668-693. 

Derexbourg,  Essai  sur  l'histoire  et  la  geographic  de  la  Palestine, 
d'apres  les  Thai  muds  et  les  autres  sources  rabbiniques.  P.  I. 
Histoire  de  la  Palestine  depuis  Cyrus  jusqu'  a  Adrien.  Paris 
1867. — Does  not  give  a  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  during  the 
period  named,  but  only  a  collection  of  rabbinical  traditions  relating 
to  that  history. 

Bost,  L'^Epoque  des  Maccabees,  histoire  du  peuple  juif  depuis  le  retour 
de  l'exil  jusqu'  a  la  destruction  de  Jerusalem.     Strassbourg  1862. 

Ledrain,  Histoire  d'Israel.  2  vols.  Paris  1879-1882. — Treats  most 
fully  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Age. 

De  Saulcy,  Histoire  des  Machabees  ou  princes  de  la  dynastic  asino- 
neenne.     Paris  1880. 

Champagny,  Rome  et  de  la  Judee  an  temps  de  la  chute  de  Neron. 
From  a.d.  66  to  a.d.  72.     2  vols.     Paris  1865. 

Looman,  Geschiedenis  der  Israeliten  van  de  babylonische  ballingschap 
tot  op  de  komst  van  den  Heere  Jezus  Christus.  Meteen  aanhangsel, 
inhoudende  de  geschiedenis  der  Israeliten  van  den  dood  van 
Herodes  1  tot  op  de  verwoesting  van  Jeruzalem.  Amsterdam 
1867. 
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On   Jewish    doctrines  and   customs  during   the    times    of 
Christ : — 

Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah.     A  critical  history  of  the  Messianic 
idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  closing 
of  the  Talmud.     London  1877. 
Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  :  a  Study  in  the  Earliest 

History  of  Christianity.     Edinburgh  1886. 
Vitringa,   The    Synagogue    and    the   Church.      Condensed    from    the 

original  work,  De  Synagoga  vetere,  of  a.d.  1726.    London  1842. 
Reville,  A  Manual  of  Religious  Instruction.     London.     Pt.  i.  ch.  v., 

Judaism,  pp.  52-73. 
Kuenen,  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State.     3  vols. 

London  1881-1882. 
Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbindung  des  Alten  Testaments  mit  dem  Neuen. 
Hamburg  1831. — Seeks  to  show  how  the  Old  Testament  was  treated 
and  expounded  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  in  this  connection  discusses 
very  thoroughly  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  Synagogue. 
Gfroerer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils.    2  vols.     Stuttgart  1838.     Also 
under  the  title  :  Geschichte  des  LTrchristenthums.  Bd.  i.  ii. — Gives  a 
systematic  view  of  Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Lutterbeck,  Die  Neutestamentlichen  Lehrbegriffe  oder  Untersuchungen 
iiber  das  Zeitalter  der  Religionswende,  die  Vorstufen  des  Christen- 
thums  und  die  erste  Gestaltung  desselben.     2  vols.     1852.     The  first 
volume  treats  chiefly  of  the  religious  condition  of  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ. 
Noack,    Der    Ursprung    des     Christenthums.       Seine    vorbereitenden 
Grundlegungen  und  sein  Eintritt  in  die  Welt.     2  vols.     1857. — The 
first  volume  treats  of  preparatory  circumstances  and  conditions,  but 
in  a  very  superficial  manner. 
Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Palastina  zur  Zeit  Christi.  1866. — Gives,  like 
Gfroerer,  a  systematic  description  of  the  Jewish  theology  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  is  distinguished  from  Gfroerer  by  declining  to  use 
as  sources  the  later  Jewish   literature  of  the  Talmud  and   Mid- 
rashim. 
Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  palastinischen  Theologie  aus  Targum, 
Midrasch  und  Talmud  dargestellt.     Edited  after  the  author's  death 
by  Delitzsch  and  Schnedermann.     Leipzig  1880.— A  good  indepen- 
dent account,  drawn  from  the  sources  of  Jewish  theology  in  the 
Talmudic  Age. 
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Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  religieuses  des  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  siecles 

anterieurs  a  l'ere  chretienne.     Paris  1860. 
Reville,  Le  peuple  juif  et  le  judaisme  au  temps  de  la  formation  du 

Talmud  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1867,  Nov.  number,  pp.  104-137). 

Also  Le  judaisme  depuis  la  captivity  de  Babylone,  d'apres  Kuenen 

(in  the  same  Review,  1872,  March,  pp.  114-141). 
Staffer,  Les  idees  religieuses  en  Palastine  a  l'epoque  de  Jesus-Christ. 

2nd  ed.     Paris  1878. 


Contributions  to  the  Jewish  history  of  our  period  will 
be  found  in  the  following  Dictionaries,  Encyclopaedias,  and 
Magazines : — 

Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  antiquities,  biography, 
geography,  and  natural  history.  3  vols.  London  1860-1863.  The 
American  edition,  New  York  1871,  in  4  vols.,  by  Hackett  &  Abbot, 
is  considerably  enlarged  and  improved. 

Fairbairn,  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,  historical,  biographical,  geographi- 
cal, and  doctrinal.     2  vols.     London  1864-1866. 

Kitto,  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  3rd  ed.,  re-edited  and  recast  by 
Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander.     3  vols.     London  1869-1876. 

Schaff-Herzog,  A  Religious  Encyclopaedia  ;  or  Dictionary  of  biblical, 
historical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  theology.  3  vols.  Edinburgh 
1884.  A  condensed  reproduction  of  the  great  work  of  Herzog,  Plitt, 
and  Hauck,  in  18  vols.     Leipzig  1877-1888. 

M'Clintock  and  Strong,  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Literature.     New  York  1866  ff. 

Riehm,  Handworterbuch  des  biblischen  Alterthums  fur  gebildete 
Bibelleser.     2  vols.     1874-1884. 

Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterbuch.    2  vols.    3rd  ed.     Leipzig  1847-1848. 

Schenkel,  Bibel  -  Lexikon.  Realworterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch  fur 
Geistliche  und  Gemeindeglieder.     5  vols.     Leipzig  1869-1875. 

Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud.  Division  I. 
Biblical  Articles,  1870.     Division  II.  Talmud ical  Articles,  1883. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly,  edited  by  Abrahams  and  Montefiore,  London  ; 
begun  in  1888,  "devoted  to  the  interests  of  Jewish  literature  and 
theology,  history  and  religion." 
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Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fur  judische  Theologie,  edited  by 

Geiger.     6  vols.     1835-1848. 
Der  Orient,  Berichte,  Studien  und  Kritiken  fur  jiidische  Geschichte 

und  Literatur.     Together  with  "  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,"  edited 

by  Fiirst.     12  vols.     1840-1851. 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  religiosen  Interessen  des  Judenthums,  edited  by 

Frankel.     3  vols.     1844-1846. 

MONATSSCHRIFT  FUR  GESCHICHTE   UND  WlSSENSCHAFT  DES   JUDENTHUMS, 

edited  from  1851  to  1808  by  Frankel  ;  from  1869  by  Gratz. 
Jljdische  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  edited  by  Geiger. 

11  vols.     1862-1875. 
Jahrbucher  fur  judische   Geschichte   und  Literatur,   edited    by 

Briill,  vol.  i.  1874,  vol.  ii.  1876,  vol.  iii.  1877,  vol.  iv.  1879,  vols,  v 

and  vi.  1883,  vol.  vii.  1885,  vol.  viii.  1887. 
Magazin  fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  edited  by  Berliner 

and  Hoffmann,  beginning  in  1876. 
Revue  des  etudes  juives,  Quarterly  publication  of  the  Socieie  des  etudes 

juives.     Paris  1880  sqq. 
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By  way  of  supplement  to  the  literature  given  in  §  1,  we 
mention  here  the  more  important  works  under  those  depart- 
ments which  may  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to  that  branch  of 
study  now  before  us.  To  this  class  belong  the  following :— I. 
Biblical  and  Jewish  Antiquities  or  Archaeology,  which  has 
to  describe  the  religious  and  civil  institutions,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Jewish  people.  II.  The  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine. III.  Jewish  Chronology.  IV.  Jewish  Numismatics. 
V.  Jewish  Inscriptions.  The  Geography  and  Chronology 
afford  us  the  framework,  not  to  speak  of  space  and  time,  in 
which  the  history  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  contained ; 
the  Numismatics  and  Inscriptions  afford  the  original  docu- 
mentary materials. 

A— Jewish  Akchaeology, 

A  rich  collection  of  older  monographs  on  Biblical  and 
Jewish  Archaeology  was  made  by  Ugolini  in  his  Thesaurus 
antiauitatum  sacrum,  in  34  folio  vols.,  Venice  1744-1769. 
The  shorter  handbooks  treat  for  the  most  part  either  of  the 
whole  range  of  "  Antiquities,"  or  of  particular  departments, 
such  as  the  religious  worship  of  the  civil  law  and  constitu- 
tion. The  material  of  Archaeology  is  also  dealt  with  in  the 
various  Biblical  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias.  Finally, 
expositions  of  Jewish  institutions  and  usages  in  post-Talmudic 
times  afford  supplementary  details. 

A  very  complete  list  of  the  older  literature  is  given  by  Meusel,  Biblio- 
theca  historica,  i.  2.  1 18-207.     Lists  of  the  more  recent  literature  are 
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divert  in  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i.  133  ff.  ;  Riietschi  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyclopaedie,  2  Aufl.  i.  608  f. 

Keil,  Manual  of  Biblical  Archaeology.     2  vols.     Edinburgh  1887-1888. 

EwALD,  The  Antiquities  of  Israel.     London  1876. 

Jahn,  Biblical  Antiquities.     3rd  ed.     Oxford  1836. 

Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses.     4  vols.     London  1814. 

Reland,  Antiquitates  sacrae  veterum  Hebraeorum.  Utrecht  1708,  Jena 
1713.  —  Notas  adj.  Eb.  Rau,  Herborn  1743.  —  A.  Blasio  Ugolino 
amplissimo  commentario  illustratae,  in  LTgolini  The*,  t.  ii.  1744. — 
Edited,  with  the  notes  by  Rau  and  Ugolini,  by  Vogel.  Halle 
1769. 

Iken,  Antiquitates  hebr.  secundum  triplicem  Judaeorum  statum,  ecclesi- 
asticum  politicum  et  oeconomicum.     Bremen  1730. 

Waehner,  Antiquitates  Ebraeorum  de  Israeliticae  gentis  origine,  fatis, 
rebus  sacris  civilibus  et  domesticis.     2  vols.     Gottingen  1743. 

Carpzov,  Apparatus  historico-criticus  antiquitatum  sacri  codicis.  Frank- 
fort 1748.  Properly  a  reprint  of  an  older  work  :  Goodwin's  "Aaron 
and  Moses"  of  1616,  but  with  notes  which  in  extent  and  importance 
far  exceed  the  original  text. 

De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  hebraisch-judischen  Archiiologie  nebst  einem 
Grundriss  der  hebraisch-judischen  Geschichte,  new  ed.  by  Rabiger. 
Leipzig  1864. 

Saalschutz,  Das  Mosaische  Recht,  nebst  den  vervollstandigenden  Tal- 
mudisch  -  Rabbinischen  Bestimmungen.  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  Berlin 
1853. — Also  by  same  author,  Archaeologie  der  Hebraer.  2  vols. 
Konigsberg  1855-1856. 

Scholz,  Die  heiligen  Altertlmmer  des  Volkes  Israel.  In  2  parts. 
Regensburg  1868. 

IIaneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthiimer  der  Bibel.     Munich  1869. 

Schegg,  Biblische  Archaeologie,  edited  by  Wirthmiiller.     Freiburg  1887. 

Bodenschatz,  Kirchliche  Verfassung  der  heutigen  Juden,  sonderlich 
derer  in  Deutschland.    4  vols.     1748-1749. 

Schroder,  Satzungen  und  Gebrauche  des  talmudisch- rabbinischen  Juden- 
thums.     Bremen  1851. 


B. — Geography. 

The  exploration    of  the   Holy    Land    has   been   conducted 
during  the  present  century  with  such  energy  that  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  out  of  the  enormous  literature  to  select  the  works  that 
are  most  important.  We  distinguish  among  these  two  classes 
— 1.  Comprehensive  treatises  by  authors  who  have  not  been 
themselves  upon  the  scene,  but  who  work  up  the  materials 
brought  them ;  and  2.  The  researches  carried  on  in  the  land 
itself.  Under  the  former  category  there  are  two  great  works 
which  stand  out  from  all  the  rest  in  the  rich  abundance  of 
their  materials,  Eeland  presenting  the  older  material,  and 
Hitter  the  more  recent.  These  two  works  will  long  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  student.  A  convenient  handbook  is  that 
of  Eaumer,  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  more  recent 
edition  than  that  of  1860.  Among  treatises  that  embod}' 
original  research,  mention  should  be  made,  first  of  all,  of  the 
American  Eobinson's  epoch-making  work,  which  furnished  a 
profusion  of  new  and  important  facts.  Still  more  completely 
and  systematically  has  the  French  scholar  Guerin  explored  and 
described  the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  from 
place  to  place.  Both  of  these  writers,  along  with  a  com- 
munication of  the  results  of  their  research,  give  a  very  full 
account  of  the  historical  associations.  The  Memoirs,  which 
accompany  by  way  of  explanation  the  large  English  map,  deal 
simply  with  the  Palestine  of  the  present  day.  The  topography 
of  Jerusalem  forms  a  science  by  itself. — Two  magazines,  an 
English  and  a  German,  are  devoted  to  the  recording  of  the 
more  recent  discoveries.  —  Among  historical  atlases  which 
show  clearly  the  political  history  from  step  to  step,  that 
of  Menke  is  to  be  specially  recommended.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  map-drawing,  all  earlier  productions  have  been  put 
in  the  shade  by  the  great  English  map,  in  twenty-six  sheets, 
produced  on  the  spot  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
during  the  years  1872-1877,  according  to  exact  topographical 
measurement  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  English 
have  also  supplied  the  best  groundwork  for  a  topography  of 
Jerusalem.     In  the  years    1864—1865    Sir   Charles  Wilson 
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made  a  topographical  survey  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  years 
1867-1870  the  English  Palestine  Exploration  Society  con- 
ducted the  most  thorough  excavations  and  measurements  on 
the  site  of  the  temple,  to  which  the  labours  of  the  Germans 
could  only  contribute  some  further  details. 

A  complete  list  of  the  older  Palestinian  literature  is  to  be  found 
inMeusel,  Bibliotheca  historica,  i.  2.  70-118.  A  good  survey  of  that 
literature  down  to  1840  is  given  in  Eobinson,  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  iii.,  Appendix  A,  pp.  1-28. — An  oppressively  complete  list 
of  Palestinian  literature  is  given  in  Tobler,  Bibliographia  geographica 
Palaestinae,  Leipzig  1867.  A  yet  fuller  catalogue  of  the  earlier 
travellers'  accounts  down  to  the  tenth  century  after  Christ  than  is 
given  there,  may  be  found  in  Tobler's  Bibliographia  geographica 
Palaestinae  ah  anno  CCCXXXIII.  usque  ad  annum,  M.  Dresdae,  1875 
(reprinted  as  a  separate  monograph  from  Petzholdt's  Neue  Anzeiger  fur 
Bibliographic  nnd  Bibliothekwissenschaft,  1875). — Continuations  of  and 
additions  to  Tobler's  work  have  been  made  by  Ph.  Wolff  in  the 
Jahrbiicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1868  and  1872  ;  Rohricht  and 
Meisner,  Deutsche  Pilgerreisen  nach  dem  heiligen  Lande,  Berlin 
1880,  pp.  541-648  ;  and  Socin  and  Jacob  in  their  yearly  summaries 
and  reviews,  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina-Vereins,  Bd. 
i.-ix.,  by  Socin ;  later  volumes  by  Jacob. — A  sketch  and  review  of 
the  literature  is  also  given  by  F.  W.  Schultz,  in  article  "  Palastina," 
in  Herzog,  Real-Encyclopaedie,  2  Aufl.  Bd.  xi.  (1883)  pp.  800-804. 

1.  Treatises  presenting  Results. 

"Reland,  Palaestina  ex  monumentis  veteribus  illustrata.     Utrecht  1714. 

Bitter,  The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Penin- 
sula. 4  vols.  Edin.  1866.  This  is  a  translation  of  portions  of  Die 
Erdkunde  im  Vei-hdltniss  zur  Natur  und  zur  Geschichte  des  Menschen, 
2nd  ed.,  greatly  enlarged  and  partly  rewritten.  Parts  xiv.  -xvii. 
Berlin  1848-1855.  Of  this  work  Part  xiv.  (1848)  treats  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula;  xv.  1  (1850),  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  the  Course  and  the  Region  of  the  Jordan;  xv.  2  (1851),  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (Perea);  xvi.  (1852),  of 
Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee;  xvii.  1  (1854),  of  Phoenicia,  Lebanon,  and 
the  mountain  lands  of  Northern  Syria ;  xvi.  2  (1855),  the  Course  of 
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the  Orontes  in  the  flat  country  of  Northern  Syria  with  the  Amanua 

Range. 
Porter,  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Palestine,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  Syrian 

Deserts,  Petra,  Damascus,  and  Palmyra  ;  with  Maps  and  Plans.     In 

Murray's  Handbook  Series. 
Socin,  Traveller's  Handbook  to  Palestine  and  Syria.    In  Baedeker's  Series. 

London  1876. 
Henderson,  Handbook  on  Palestine.     Edin.  [188G]. 
Raumer,  Palastina.     4th  ed.     Leipzig  1860. 
Quandt,  Judiia  und  die  Nachbarschaft  im  Jahrhundert  vor  und  nach  der 

Geburt  Christi.     Giitersloh  1873.— Short,  but  independent. 
Boettger,   Topographisch  -  historisches   Lexicon   zu   den   Schriften   des 

Josephus.     Leipzig  1879.— Collects  all  the  material  out  of  Josephus. 
Neubauer,  La  geographie  du  Talmud.     Paris   1868.— Gathers  together 

material  from  rabbinical  literature,  but  by  no  means  in  a  complete 

or  thorough  way. 
In  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Fairbairn,  Kitto,  M'Clintock  and  Strong, 

Winer,  Schenkel,  Riehm,  place-names  occurring  in  the  Bible  are 

dealt  with. 


2.    "Records  of  Original  Research. 

Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petrea.  A  journal  of  travels  in  the  year  1838  by  E.  Robinson  and 
E.  Smith,  undertaken  in  reference  to  biblical  geography.  3  vols. 
London'  1841.  Also  :  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  Regions.  A  journal  of  travels  in  the  year  1852  by  E. 
Robinson,  E.  Smith,  and  others.  Drawn  up  from  the  original  diaries, 
with  historical  illustrations  by  E.  Robinson.  London  1856.  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.     London  1865. 

Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History.  London 
1856. 

Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited  and  described  in  an  extensive  journey 
undertaken  with  special  reference  to  the  promotion  of  biblical  research. 
2  vols.     Edin.  1847. 

Van  de  Velde,  Journey  through  Sinai  and  Palestine.     2  vols.    Edin.  1854. 

Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands  and  Customs.     2  vols.     London  1875. 

Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book  ;  or,  biblical  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  scenes  and  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
London  1859. 
DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  B 
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The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  is  the  general  title  of  the 
work,  the  several  portions  of  which  have  the  following  special  titles  : 
Special  Papers  on  topography,  archaeology,  manners  and  customs, 
etc.,  contributed  by  Wilson,  Warren,  Conder,  Kitchener,  Palmer, 
George  Smith,  Greville-Chester,  Clermont-Ganneau,  etc.  London 
1881. — Arabic  and  English  Name  Lists,  collected  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  transliterated  and  explained  by  Palmer.  London  1881. — 
Memoirs  of  the  topography,  orography,  hydrography,  and  archaeo- 
logy, by  Conder  and  Kitchener.  3  vols.  London  1881-1883. — 
Jerusalem,  by  Warren  and  Conder.  London  1884  —  The  Fauna 
and  Flora  of  Palestine,  by  Tristram.  London  1884.  —All  together 
in  7  vols.,  with  the  large  map  referred  to  below  and  the  large  plans 
of  excavations  in  Jerusalem.  See  two  papers  in  the  Expositor,  one 
by  Socin  criticizing  the  work  of  the  English  Exploration  Society 
(Expos.,  third  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241-262),  the  other  a  defence  by 
Conder  (Expos.,  third  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  321-335). 

Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.  Published  by  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  Committee.     2  vols.     London  1878. 

Tristram,  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land.     London  1876. 

Trelawney  Saunders,  An  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine  :  its  waterways,  plains,  and  highlands.     London  1881. 

Merill,  A  record  of  travels  and  observations  in  the  countries  of  Moab, 
Gilead,  and  Bashan  during  1875-1877.     New  York  1881. 

Tobler,  Bethlehem  in  Palastina.  1849. — Golgotha  :  seine  Kirchen  und 
Kloster.  1851. — Die  Siloahquelle  und  der  Oelberg.  1852. — Denk- 
blatter  aus  Jerusalem.  1853.— ZweiBiicher  Topographie  von  Jerusalem 
und  seinen  Umgebuugen.  2  vols.  1853-1854. — Dritte  Wanderung  nach 
Palastina  im  Jahre.  1857.  Rittdurch  Philistiia,  Fussreisen  im  Gebirge 
Judaas  und  Nachlese  in  Jerusalem.  1859.  Nazareth  in  Palastina. 
1868. 

Sepp,  Jerusalem  und  das  heilige  Land ;  Pilgerbuch  nach  Palastina, 
Syrien  und  Aegypten.     2  vols.     2nd  ed.     Schafl'hausen  1873-1876. 

De  Saulgy,  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte.  2  vols.  Paris  1865.  Jerusalem. 
Paris  1882. — On  earlier  works  of  De  Saulcy,  see  Tobler,  Biblio- 
graphia  geographica,  p.  180  f. 

Guerin,  Description  geographique,  historique  et  archeologique  de  la 
Palestine.  I.  Judee.  3  vols.  Paris  1868-1869.  II.  Samarie.  2  vols. 
Paris  1874-1875.  III.  Galilee.  2  vols.  Paris  1880.— The  volume 
promised  on  Jerusalem  has  not  yet  appeared. 
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3.  Topography  of  Jerusalem. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  Jerusalem  are  given  in  the  books  above 
mentioned  of  Hitter,  Raumer,  Robinson,  Socin,  de  Saulcy,  Sepp, 
and  Tobler. 

In  addition  to  these  we  may  name  the  Monographs  of  Olshausen,  Schultz, 
Krafft,  etc.  Williams,  The  Holy  City.  London  1845.  2nd  ed. 
1849.  Thrupp,  Ancient  Jerusalem.  London  1855.  Besant  and 
Palmer,  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  Herod  and  Saladin.  London  1871. 
Caspari,  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Christ.  Edinburgh  1876.  Appendix :  Topography  of  Jerusalem, 
pp.  256-308.  Also  various  essays  in  the  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen 
Palastina -  Vereins,  by  Schick  (vol.  i.  15-23),  Alten  (i.  61-100, 
ii.  18-47,  189-200,  iii.  116-176),  Klaiber  (iii.  189-213,  iv.  18-56, 
xi.  1-37),  and  Spiess  (xi.  46-59) ;  and  of  these  Klaiber  makes  contri- 
butions of  special  value. 

Materials  for  the  topography,  especially  in  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Excavations  and  Researches 
of  the  English  Society.  A  good  general  sketch  will  be  found  in  : 
Wilson  and  Warren,  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  edited  by  Morrison, 
London  1871  ;  and  Our  Work  in  Palestine,  being  an  account  of  the 
different  expeditions  sent  out  to  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  since  1865.  London  1877.  Warren,  Under- 
ground Jerusalem.  London  1876.  Schick,  Beit  el  Makdas  oder  der 
alte  Tempelplatz  zu  Jerusalem  wie  er  jetzt  ist.     Jerusalem  1887. 

4.  Atlases,  Charts,  and  Plans. 

Smith  and  Grove,  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  biblical  and  classical, 
intended  to  illustrate  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries,  and  especially 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     London  1875  (43  maps). 

Menke,  Bibelatlas  in  acht  Blattern.     Gotha  1868. 

Kiepert,  Bibelatlas.     Berlin  1847.     3rd  ed.  1854. 

Oort,  Atlas  voor  bijbelsche  en  kerkelijke  geschiedenis.  Groningen 
1884. 

Van  de  Velde,  Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  memoir  to  accompany  it. 
London  1858.— The  best  map  before  that  of  the  English  Society  had 
appeared. 

Map  op  Western  Palestine,  in  26  sheets,  from  surveys  conducted  for 
the  Committee  of  the  Palestine   Exploration  Fund  by'Conder  and 
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Kitchener  during  the  years  1872-1877.  Fhotozincographed  for  the 
Committee  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  London 
1880. — This  map  is  of  the  highest  value,  but  the  printing  is  not  so 
clear  as  could  be  wished.  The  scale  is  1  inch  to  the  mile.  — 
Another  smaller  edition  on  the  scale  of  §  of  an  inch  to  a  mile  has 
been  issued  under  a  similar  title.  London  1881. — This  map,  in  6 
sheets,  is  most  suitable  for  ordinary  use.  In  clearness  of  printing  it 
is  far  behind  that  of  Van  de  Velde. 

WILSON,  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem  during  1864-1865. — This  plan 
of  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day  in  respect  of  accuracy  and  exactness 
supersedes  all  earlier  attempts. 

Warren,  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  etc.,  showing  the  results  of  the 
excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1867-1870,  executed  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  by  Warren.  London  1884. — Con- 
tains fifty  plans  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  most  minute  details  on  the 
topography  of  the  Temple  site. 

5.  Journals. 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.     Quarterly  Statement. — Issued  since  1869. 
Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina  -  Vereins,  edited   by  the   Committee 

carrying  on  the  work  under  the  direction  of  Hermann  Guthe.  — 

Issued  since  1878. 

C. — Chronology. 

The  various  methods  of  time-reckoning  among  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages  have  been  collected  and  set  forth  by  Ideler 
in  his  Handbook,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
research  since  his  day,  has  not  yet  been  antiquated.  For 
I\oman  chronology  the  Fasti  consulares  form  unquestionably 
the  most  reliable  source  of  information. — Chronological  sur- 
veys of  Hellenistic  and  Eoman  history,  with  references  to  the 
original  sources,  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Clinton,  Fisher, 
and  others. 

Ideler,  Handbuch  der  mathematischen  und  technischen  Chronologic 
2  vols.  Berlin  1825-1826.  Lehrbuch  der  Chronologic  Berlin 
1831. 

Gumpach,  Hiilfsbuch  der  rechnenden  Chronologic     1853. 

Mommsen,  Die  romische  Chronologie  bis  auf  Casar.    2  Aufl.    Berlin  1859. 
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Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  Bd.  iii.  (2  Aufl.  bes.  von 
Wissowa  1885),  pp.  281-298,  567  IF. — An  excellent  summary  account 
of  the  Roman  Calendar. 

Matzat,  Romische  Chronologic     2  vols.     Berlin  1880-1884. 

Muller,  art.  "Aera,"  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyelop.  der  class.  Alterthums- 
wissenschaft,  i.  1,  2  Aufl.  pp.  404-422. 

Bouchet,  Hemerologie.     Paris  1868. 

On  the  Jewish  Calendar,  see  Appendix  iii.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii. 

Fasti  consulares  ab  a.u.c.  CCXLV.  ad  a.u.c.  DCCLXVI.  qui  supersunt 
inter  se  collati  cura  Th.  Mommseni  (Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  t.  i.  pp.  481-552). 

Klein,  Fasti  consulares  inde  a  Cacsaris  nece  usque  ad  imperium  Dio- 
cletiani.     Lips.  1881. 

Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici :  The  civil  and  literary  chronology  of  Greece 

and  Rome,  vol.  iii.     From  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  death  of 

Augustus.     Oxford  1830.     2nd  ed.  1851. 
Clinton,  Fasti   Romani :    the    civil   and   literary  chronology  of  Rome 

and   Constantinople  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of 

Justin  II.     2  vols.     Oxford  1845-1850. 
Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln  von  Roms  Grundung  bis  auf  Augustus'  Tod. 

Altona  1846. 
Peter,  Zeittafeln  der  romischen  Geschichte  zum  Handgebrauch.     4  Aufl. 

Halle  1867. — Considerably  shorter  than  Fischer. 
Zumpt,  Annales  veterum  regnorum  et  populorum  imprimis  Romanorum. 

ed.  3.     Berol.  1862. — A  summary  sketch  without  quotation  of  autho- 
rities. 
Knaake,  Wie  rechnet  Josephus  die  Jahre  der  romischen  Kaiser?  (Zeit- 

schrift  fur  luth.  Theol.  1871,  pp.  224-247). 
Wieseler,  Ueber  die  Regierungsjahre  der  romischen  Kaiser  nach  Joseph  us 

(Zeitschrift  fur  luth.  Theol.  1872,  pp.  55-63). 
Seyffarth,  Chronologie  der  romischen   Kaiser  von  Casar  bis  Titus  in 

Bezug  auf  das  Neue  Testament  (Zeitschrift  fiir  luth.  Theol.  1873,  pp. 

50-76). 

On  Biblical  Chronology. 

Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament. 
London  1865. — An  able  survey,  in  the  form  of  annals,  not  only  of 
the  biblical,  but  also  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish  history,  from  B.C.  70 
to  a.d.  70,  with  abundant  quotations  from  original  sources  after  the 
style  of  Clinton. 
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Caspari,  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction   to   the   Life  of 

Christ.     Edinburgh  1876. 
Wibsbler,  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  translated  by 

Venables.     London  1864.     [German  original.     Hamburg  1843.] 
Fairbairn,   Hermeneutical  Manual  or  Introduction  to   the   Exegetical 

Study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.     Edinburgh  1858. 
Seyffarth,  Summary  of  Ileeent   Discoveries   in   Biblical   Chronology. 

New  York  1882. 
Ellicott,  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jems  Christ,  being 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.     London  1860. 


Wurm,  Astronomische  Beitrage  zur  genaherten  Bestimmung  des  Geburts- 

und  Todesjahres  Jesu.     In  Bengel's  Archiv  fiir  die  Theologie,  1816, 

pp.  1-39  ;  1817,  pp.  261-313. 
"Wieseler,  Beitrage  zur  richtigen  Wiirdigung  der  Evangelien  der  evange- 

lischen  Geschichte.     Gotha  1869. 
Seyffarth,  Chronologia  sacra,  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Geburtsjahr  des 

Herrn  und  die  Zeitrechnung  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testa  mente.-;. 

Leipzig  1846. 
Quandt,  Zeitordnung  und  Zeitbestimmungen  in  den  Evangelien  (also 

under  the   title  :    Chronologisch-geographische   Beitrage   zura   Ver- 

standniss  der  heiligen  Schrift,  i.  1).     Giitersloh  1872. 
Sevin,  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu.     2  Aufl.     Tubingen  1874. 
Ljdngberg,  Chronologie  de  la  vie  de  Jesus,  deux  etudes.     Paris  1879. 

(1.  On  the  day  of  Jesus'  death,  2.  On  the  year  of  Jesus'  birth,  see  Lit. 

Centralbl.  1879,  p.  537.) 
M£main,  La  connaissance  des  temps  evangeliques.    Paris  1886  (543  pp.). — 

A  French  companion  treatise  to  Wieseler's  Synopsis. 


The  following  works  treat  specially  of  the  year  of  Jesus' 
birth  and  the  year  of  Herod's  death : — 

Sa"ntclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione.     Romae  1793. — The  classical 

work  on  the  subject. 
Eosch,  Zum  Geburtsjahr  Jesu,  in  Jahrbb.  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1866, 

pp.  3-48.     Compare  also  his  reviews  of  the  work  of  Caspari,  Zumpt, 

and  Sevin  in  the  Stud,  und  Krit.  1870,  pp.  357-388  ;  1871,  pp.  515- 

538  ;  1875,  pp.  585-596. 
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Zumpt,  Das  Geburtejahr  Christi.     Leipzig  18G9. 

Riess  (S.  J.),  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi.     Freiburg  1880. 

Schegg,   Das  Todesjahr  des  Konigs  Herodes  und  das   Todesjahr  Jesu 

Christi.     1882. 
Riess,  Nochmals  das  Geburtsjahr  Jesu  Christi.     1883. 


Ewald,  History  of  Israel.    London  1885.    Vol.  vii.  "The  Apostolic  Age," 

especially  pp.  37-43,  "  The  Chronology  of  this  Period." 
Wurm,   Ueber  die  Zeitbestimmungen  im   Leben  des  Apostels   Paul  us 

(Tiibinger  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie,  1883,  1  Heft,  pp.  3-103). 
Anger,  De  temporum  in  actis  apostolorum  ratione.     Lips.  1833. 
Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  apostolischen  Zeitalters.  Gottingen  1848  (in 

which  also  on  pp.    G-9  we  shall  find   lists  of  more   of  the   older 

literature). 
Lehmann,  Chronologisclie  Bestimmung  der  in  der  Apostelgesclii elite,  Cap. 

13-28,  erzalilten  Begebenheiten  (Theol.   Stud,  und  Krit.  1858,  pp. 

312-339). 
Aberle,  Zur  Chronologie  der  Gefangenscliaft  Pauli  (Theol  Quartalschr. 

1883,  pp.  553-572). 

D. — Numismatics. 

A  rich  abundance  of  coins,  which  is  being  constantly 
increased  by  new  discoveries,  is  helpful  in  illustrating:  1. 
The  History  of  the  Seleucidae ;  2.  The  History  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Hellenistic  cities ;  3.  The  Jewish  History. 
The  Jewish  Numismatics  in  particular  has  been  developed 
with  special  zeal  since  a.d.  1854,  when  De  Saulcy's  Rccherches 
sur  la  Numismatique  juda'iquc  appeared. 

1.  Seleucid  Coins. 

Godgh,  Coins  of  the  Seleucidae,  Kings  of  Syria  ;  from  the  establishment 
of  their  reign  under  Seleucus  Nicator  to  the  termination  of  it  under 
Antiochus  Asiaticus.  With  historical  memoirs  of  each  reign.  Illus- 
trated with  twenty-four  plates  of  coins,  from  the  cabinet  of  the  late 
Matthew  Duane.     London  1803. 

Gardner,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum.     The 
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Seleucid    Kings    of   Syria.      With    twenty-eight   plates.      London 

1878. —  Rich  in  material,  and  extremely  serviceable.     The  twenty- 
eight  plates  give  good   photographs,   with    coin    portraits    of  the 

successive  Seleucid  kings. 
Bunbury,  Rare  and  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Seleucidan  Kings  of  Syria. 

In  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1883,  pp.  65-107. 
Bead,  Hidoria  numorum,  a  Manual  of  Greek  Numismatics,  London  1887, 

pp.  637-649. 
Eckhel,    Doctrina,  numorum  veterum,  t.    iii.   (1794)  pp.    209-249. — The 

classical  work  on  the  subject. 
MlONNET,    Description   des   medailles  antiques,   t.    v.  (1811)  pp.  1-109. 

Supplement,  t.  viii.  (1837)  pp.  1-81. — The  classical  work  on  the  subject. 
TiifisoR,  de  numismatique  et  de  glyptique  (edited  under  the  direction  of 

Lenormant),  Numismatique  des  rois  grecs,  Paris  1849,  pp.  83-114, 

planches  xxxiv.-lv.  (folio). 
De  Saulcy,  Memoire  sur  les  monnaies  datees  des  Seleucides.     Paris  1871 

(publication  de  la  Societe  francaise  de  Numismatique  et  d'archeologie). 
De  Saulcy,  Monnaies  des  Seleucides  munies  de  contremarques  (Melanges 

de  Numismatique,  t.  i.  1875,  pp.  45-64). 
De  Saulcy,  Monnaies  inedites  de  Tryphon,  frappees  dans  les  villes  mari- 

times  de  la  Phenicie  (Melanges  de  Numismatique, t.  ii.  1877,  pp.  76-84). 
Friedlander   and  Sallet,   Das  konigliche   Munzkabinet   [at  Berlin]. 

Geschichte     und     Uebersicht    der     Sammlung     neb«t    erklarender 

Beschreibung  der  auf  Schautischen  ausgelegten   Auswahl  (2   Aud. 

1877),  pp.  122-131. 
Friedlander  in  Sallet's  Zeitschr.  fur  Numismatik,  vi.  1879,  p.  7  ;  vii. 

1880,  pp.  224-227.— On  coins  of  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX. 
Imhoof-  Blumer,  Monnaies  grecques  (in  Verhandelingen  der  koninkl. 

Akademie   van   Wetenschappen,  Afdeeling  Letterkunde,  veertiende 

deel,  Amsterdam  1883),  pp.  422-438. 
Iueioof-Blumer,  Portratkopl'e  auf  antiken   Miinzen   hellenischer  und 

hellenisirter  Volker,  Leipzig  1885,  pp.  28-32,  Tafel  iii.  n.  8-28  ;  iv.  n. 

1-13  (admirable  photographs). 

2.  Coins  of  the  Free  Cities. 

a.  Phoenician. 

Head,  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia.  In  the  International  Numismata 
Orientalia.  London  1878.  At  p.  31  ff.,  Phoenician  coins  with 
figures  of  Persian  kings. 
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Six,   Observations    sur    lea    monnaies    plu'niciennes.      In    Numismatic 

Chronicle,  1877,   pp.  177-241. — The  most  complete  treatise  on  the 

subject. 
Brandis,  Das  Miinz-,  Maass-  und  Gewichtswesen  in  Vorderasien.     Berlin 

1866. 
Reichardt,  Beitrage  zur  phonischen  Numismatik  (Wiener  Nuinismat. 

Zeitschrii't,  ii.  1870,  pp.  1-16). 
Imhoof-Blumer,  Monnaies  grecques,  1883,  pp.  440-440. 
L.  MtlLLER,  Numismatique  d' Alexandre  le  Grand.     Copenhagen  1855. — 

The  bilingual   coins   of  Alexander   form   the   transition   from    the 

Phoenician  to  the  Greek.     On  the  Alexander  coins  of  Akko,  in  Div. 

ii.  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

b.  Greek  and  Roman. 

Reichardt,    Unpublished     Greek     Imperial    Coins.       In    Numismatic 

Chronicle,  1862,  pp.  104-122. 
Head,  Historic/,  numorum,  London  1887,  pp.  662-6S1. 
Eckhel,  Doctrina  numorum  veterum,  iii.  pp.  328-445. 
Huber,  Unedirte  Bronzemiinze  in  Tiberias  Galilaeae  unter  Commodus 

gepragt  (Wiener  Numismat.  Zeitschr.,  Bd.  i.  1869,  pp.  401-414). 
Mionnet,  Description  des  medailles  antiques,  v.  281-552.     Supplement, 

viii.  192-377. 
De  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Description  des  monnaiVs 

autonomes  et  imperiales  de  la  Palestine  et  de  l'Arabie  Petree.     Paris 

1874. 

3.  Jewish  Coins. 

The  more  recent  literature,  since  a.d.  1849,  is  enumerated  by  Madden  in 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1876,  pp.  222-234;  and  in  Coins  of  the 
Jews,  pp.  317-324. 

a.  Comprehensive  Treatises. 

Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews.  London  1881. — Now  the  classical  work  on 
Jewish  Numismatics.  We  have  here  an  earlier  work  :  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage  of  money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  London 
1864,  rewritten,  with  all  more  recently  discovered  material  incor- 
porated, including  various  papers  exhibited  to  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  1874,  1875,  1876. 

Eckhel,  Doctrina  numorum  veterum,  iii.  445-498. 

Levy,  Geschichte  der  judischen  Miinzen.     Leipzig  1862. 
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Merzbacher,    Untersuchungen     iiber    althebriiische    Miinzen    (Sallet's 

Zeitechr.  fur  Numismatik,  iii.  1876,  pp.  183-215  ;  iv.  1877,  pp.  350- 

365;  v.  1878,  pp.  151-176,  292-319). 
Mionnet,  Description  des  medailles  antiques,  v.  552-576.     Supplement, 

viii.  377-381. 
Tr£sor,  De   numismatique  et  de  glyptique  (edited  under  the   direction 

of  Lenormant),  Numismatique  des  rois  grecs,  Paris  1849,  pp.  118- 

130,  planches  lvii.-lxii. 
Cavedoni,  Biblische  Numismatik  oder  Erklarung  der  in  heil.  Schrift 

erwahnten  alten  Miinzen.     From  Italian.     2  Thl.     Hannover  1855, 

1856. 
De   Saulcy,   Catalogue  raisonn<$  de   Monnaies  Judaiques  recueillies  a 

Jerusalem    en   Novembre   1869  (Numismatic  Chronicle,    1871,  pp. 

235-255). 
De  Saulcy,  Recherches  sur  la  Numismatique  judaique.     Paris  1854. — 

Contributes  a  large  abundance  of  new  material. 

6.  Shorter  Treatises  on  Matters  of  Deta  il. 

Reichardt,  Inedited  Coins  of  Judea,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1862,  pp. 
268-277. — Also  :  Remarks  on  some  Jewish  coins  and  some  inedited 
coins  of  Phoenicia,  Judea,  etc.,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1864, 
pp.  174-189. — Also:  Unpublished  coins  of  John  Hyrcanus,  in 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1882,  pp.  306,  307. 

Poole,  article  "Money,"  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1863. — 
Very  complete. 

Madden,  Coins  of  the  two  revolts  of  the  Jews,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
1866,  pp.  36-65. — Also  :  Rare  and  unpublished  Jewish  coins,  in 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1879,  pp.  13-22.  Also  :  article  "  Money," 
in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Head,  Historia  numorum,  a  Manual  of  Greek  Numismatics,  London 
1887,  pp.  681-685. 

Lewis,  Shekel  of  the  year  five,  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1876,  p.  322. 

The  Academy,  vol.  vi.  (July-December  1874)  pp.  277  (5th  Sept.),  296 
(12th  Sept.),  321  (19th  Sept.),  459  (24th  Oct.),  486  (31st  Oct.), 
536  (14th  Nov.). — Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  a 
Jewish  Shekel  found  by  Besant,  Evans,  and  Conder  at  Jericho. 

Ewald,  Recension  von  de  Saulcy's  Recherches,  in  den  Gott.  gel.  Anzeigen 
1855,  641-655.  —  Also:  Ueber  das  Zeitalter  der  achten  Miinzen 
althebriiischer  Schrift,  in  dem  Gott.  "  Nachrichten "  1855,  pp.  109- 
122. 
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Arnold,  article  "Gold,"  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyclopaedie,  1  Aufl.  iv. 
1855,  763  ff.     In  2  Aufl.  revid.  von  Riietscbi,  v.  32-37. 

Zuckermann,  Ueber  talmudische  Gewichte  und  Miinzen.     1862. 

Herzfeld,  Metrologische  Voruntersuchungen  zu  einer  Gescbicbte  des 
ibraiscben  resp.  altjudischen  Handels,  Thl.  i.  1863  (im  Jabrb.  fur 
Geschiclite  der  Juden). 

Cavedoni,  Neuere  Untersuchungen  liber  die  antiken  jiidiscben  Miinzen, 
iibers.  von  Werlbof  (Miinzstudien,  berausg.  von  Grote,  v.  1867,  pp. 
9-37). 

Reichardt,  Ueber  die  Miinzen  Simons  des  Makkabaerfiirsten  (Wiener 
Numismat.  Monatsbefte,  berausg.  von  Egger,  Bd.  ii.  1866,  pp.  137- 
143). — Also  :  Ueber  die  Miinzen  der  Makkabaerfiirsten  (ebendas.  iii. 
1867,  pp.  103-116). — Drei  merkwiirdige  Miinzen  der  Konige  Agrippa 
I.  und  II.  (Wiener  Numismat.  Zeitscbrift,  iii.  1871,  pp.  83-90). 

Mommsen,  Zu  den  Miinzen  Agrippa's  I.  und  II.  (Wiener  Numismat. 
Zeitscbrift,  Bd.  iii.  1871,  pp.  449-457). 

Merzbacher,  De  siclis  nummis  antiquissimis  Judaeorum.  Berol.  1873. — 
Also  :  Jiidiscbe  Aufstandsmiinzen  aus  der  Zeit  Nero's  und  Hadrian's 
(Zeitscbrift  fiir  Numismatik,  Bd.  i.  1874,  pp.  219-237).— Also : 
Jiidiscbe  Sekel  (Zeitscbrift  fiir  Numismatik,  Bd.  iii.  1876,  pp.  141-144). 

Hultsch,  Griecbiscbe  und  romiscbe  Metrologie  (2  Bearbeit.  1882),  pp. 
456  ff.,  602  ff. 

Hamburger,  Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  2  Abtlieil,  1883, 
art.  "Munzen." 

Stickel,  Jiidische  Munzen  aus  Jerusalem  (Zeitscbrift  des  deutscben 
Palastina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  211-214). 

Gratz,  Bedeutung  der  jiidiscben  Munzen  mit  dem  Feststrauss  (Lulab) 
und  dem  Portale  (Monatsscbr.  fiir  Gescb.  und  Wissenscb.  des  Juden- 
tbums,  1887,  pp.  145-176). — Also  :  Les  monnaies  de  Simon  du  temps 
de  l'insurrection  des  juifs  sous  Adrien  (Revue  des  etudes  juives,  t. 
xvi.  1888,  pp.  161-169). 

De  Saulcy,  Lettre  a  M.  de  la  Saussaye  sur  les  monnaies  de  cuivre  frappees 
&  Jerusalem  par  l'ordre  des  gouverneurs  romains  de  la  Judee  depuis 
le  regne  d'Auguste  jusqu'  a  celui  de  Neron  (Revue  Numismatique, 
1853,  pp.186-201). — Also:  Nouvelles  observations  sur  la  numismatique 
judaique  (Revue  Num.  1864,  pp.  370-400).— Lettre  a  M.  J.  de  Witte 
sur  la  numismatique  judaique  (Revue  Num.  1865,  pp.  29-55). — Also  : 
Etude  cbronologique  de  la  vie  et  des  monnaies  des  rois  juifs  Agrippa 
I.  et  Agrippa  II.  (Memoirs  de  la  Societe  francaise  de  Numismatique 
et  d'ArcMologie,  Section  d'bistoire  et  d'etbnograpbie,   1869.      Tins 
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same  part  contains  other  two  treatises,  pp.  3-25,  and  the  above 
named,  pp.  2G-56.  The  several  memoirs  are,  as  a  rule,  published 
separately  under  a  special  title). — Also  :  Note  sur  quelques  monnaies 
d'Ascalon  (Annuaire  de  la  Societe  franchise  de  Numismatique  et 
d'Archeologie,  t.  iii.  1868-1873,  pp.  253-258). — Notes  sur  les  monnaies 
de  Philippe  le  tetrarque  (ibid.  pp.  262-265). — Numismatique  de 
Tiberiade  (ibid.  pp.  266-270). — Also  :  Numismatique  des  Macchabees 
(Revue  archeologique,  nouv.  serie,  vol.  xxiii.  1872,  pp.  1-19).— Also : 
Description  de  quelques  monnaies  judaiques  nouvelles  insuffisamment 
connues  (Melanges  de  Numismatique,  t.  ii.  1877,  pp.  85-94). 

De  Vogue\  Monnaies  Juives,  Eleasar  (Revue  Numismatique,  1860,  pp. 
280-292). 

R£villout,  Note  sur  les  plus  anciennes  monnaies  hebraiques  (Annuaire 
de  la  Societe  franchise  de  Numismatique  et  d'Archeologie,  t.  viii. 
1884,  pp.  113-146.  Revised  reprint  from  Revue  Egyptologique).— 
Seeks  to  show  that  the  Hebrew- Phoenician  shekel  was  first  reckoned 
equal  to  four  drachmas  by  the  Ptolemies,  whereas  the  old  Hebrew 
shekel  was  only  half  the  weight,  viz.  two  drachmas. — Compare  also 
the  correspondence  between  Lenormant  and  Revillout  in  Annuaire, 
viii.  1884,  p.  210  sqq.  ;  ix.  1885,  p.  89  sqq. 

Rkixach,  Une  monnaie  hybride  des  insurrections  juives  (Revue  dea 
etudes  juives,  t.  xv.  1887,  pp.  56-61). — Les  monnaies  juives  (Revue 
des  etudes  juives,  1887,  p.  cxxxi.-ccxix.). 

Renan,  L'eglise  chretienne,  1879,  pp.  546-551. — On  the  coins  of  Barcochba. 

Sallet,  Die  Silbermunzen  des  Barcochba  (Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik, 
Bd.  v.  1878,  pp.  110-114). 

Garrucci,  Monete  delle  due  rivolte  giudaiche  (Dissertazioni  archeologidie 
di  vario  argomento,  vol.  ii.,  Roma  1865,  pp.  31-39). 


E. — Inscriptions. 

The  inscriptions  falling  under  our  consideration  here  are 
of  various  kinds:  Non- Jewish  and  Jewish,  Palestinian  and 
extra-Palestinian ;  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Aramaic. — 1.  The  non- Jewish  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions 
from  Palestine  and  neighbouring  countries  have  been  collected 
in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum   Latinarum,  vol.   iii.      Both   collections, 
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especially  the  former,  have  meanwhile  been  largely  supple- 
mented by  the  discoveries  of  Wetzstein,  Waddingfcon,  and 
others.  The  inscriptions  referred  to  afford  highly  important 
information  regarding  the  state  of  civilisation  and  culture  in 
the  pagan  districts  of  Palestine  (see  §  22).  Besides  the 
Palestinian  inscriptions,  many  that  have  been  found  in  other 
places  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our 
period,  as  are  also  many  Semitic  inscriptions  in  Palestine  and 
outside  of  it,  among  which  the  Nabatean  inscriptions  collected 
by  De  Vogue  and  Euting  are  specially  important. —  2.  Of  the 
■  Jewish  inscriptions,  those  in  Hebrew  have  been  collected  by 
Chwolson  in  the  Quarterly  edited  by  him.  More  numerous 
are  those  in  Greek  and  Latin,  mostly  epitaphs  on  tombstones 
in  Palestine  and  outside  of  it;  and  most  numerous  and 
important  of  all  are  those  taken  from  the  Jewish  catacombs 
at  Pome. 

1.  Non- Jewish  Inscriptions. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  t.  iii.  1853,  n.  4444-46G9. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  t.  iii.  1873,  n.  86-211,  6027-6049. 

Additional  inscriptions  from  the  Hauran  and  the  eastern  desert  of  Syria, 
communicated  by  G.  C.  Graham,  and  edited  with  a  preface  and  notes 
by  John  Hogg  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
second  series,  vol.  vi.,  London  1859,  pp.  270-323). 

At.i.kx,  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  from  Palestine  (American  Journal 
of  Philology,  vi.  1885,  pp.  190-216). 

Wetzstein,  Ausgewahlte  grieehische  und  lateinische  Inscliriften,  gesam- 
melt  auf  Reisen  in  den  Trachonen  und  urn  das  Haurangebirge 
(Ahhandlungen  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1863,  philol.-histor.  Classe, 
pp.  255-308). — Compare  also  :  Wetzstein,  Reiseberieht  iiber  Hauran 
und  Trachonen.     Berlin  1860. 

MoRDTMANN,  Grieehische  Inscliriften  aus  Arabia  (Trachonitis)  (Rhein. 
Museum,  xxvii.  1872,  pp.  146-148,  496). — Only  six  inscriptions,  mostly 
fragmentary,  of  which  two,  the  most  complete,  were  previously 
given  by  Waddington. — Also  :  Grieehische  Inscliriften  aus  dem 
llauran(Archaol.-epigr.  Mittheilungen  aus  Oesterreich,  viii.  1884,  pp. 
180-192). — Also:  Beitriige  zur  Inschriftcnkunde  Syriens  (Zeitschrift 
des  deutschen  Paliistina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  119-124). 
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Gildemeister,  Bemerkungen  7A\  den  griechischen  Inschriften  Frei's  unJ 
Schuhmacher's  (Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina-Vereins,  xi.  1388, 
pp.  38-45). 

Waddington  in  :  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  grecques  et  latines 
recueillies  en  Grece  et  en  Asie  Mineure.  The  inscriptions  from 
Syria  are  in  vol.  iii.  1870  ;  the  text  in  Pt.  1,  pp.  449-625,  the 
explanations  in  Pt.  2,  pp.  435-631. — The  number  of  new  discoveries 
communicated  by  Waddington  is  very  considerable. 

Clermont-Ganneau,  Inscriptions  grecques  inedites  du  Hauriin  et  des 
regions  adjacentes  (Revue  archeologique,  troisieme  serie,  t.  iv.  1884, 
pp.  260-284). — Single  inscriptions  may  be  found  quoted  in  various 
reports  of  travel  in  Palestine. 

Inscriptions  referring  to  the  Herodian  princes  have  been  collected  by  me 
in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Wissenschaftl.  Theologie,  1873,  pp. 
£48-255. — To  this  collection  may  be  added  :  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Atticarum,  t.  iii.  pars  1,  1878,  n.  550,  551,  556.  Corpus  Inscriptionem 
Graecarum,  n.  2502  (Herod  Antipas  in  Coos).  Bulletin  de  corres. 
helle'nique,  t.  iii.  1879,  p.  365  sq.  (Herod  Antipas  in  Delos). 
Archaolog.-epigr.  Mittheilungen  aus  Oesterreich,  viii.  1884,  p.  189  f. 
=  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  p.  121  f. 
(Agrippa  II.). 

The  Roman  inscriptions  referring  to  the  Jewish  history  from  Vespasian 
to  Hadrian  have  been  collected  by  Darmesteter,  Revue  des  etudes 
juives,  t.  i.  1880,  pp.  32-55. 

The  Semitic  inscriptions  have  been  collected  in  the  most  complete  manner 
in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,  which  has  been  in  course 
of  publication  at  Paris  since  1881. 

Up  to  the  present  only  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  issued. 
With  reference  to  one  of  these,  the  inscription  of  Eschmunazar 
which  gives  dates  important  for  the  history,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp. 
88,  89.  The  most  interesting  in  relation  to  our  subject  of  the 
non-Jewish  Semitic  inscriptions  are  the  Nabatean,  which  have  been 
made  available  to  us  in  the  editions  of  de  Vogue,  1868,  and  Euting, 
1885.  For  further  particulars  regarding  these,  see  Appendix  II.  at 
close  of  second  volume. — It  is  only  the  slightest  possible  sort  of 
connection  with  our  subject  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  numerous 
Aramaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  (edited  by  de  Vogue\ 
Syrie  Centrale,  Inscriptions  semitiques.  Paris  1868),  among  which, 
especially  the  bilingual  Tariff  of  Taxes  of  Palmyra,  discovered  in 
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1881,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Hadrian,  is  most  important.  The 
Aramaic  text  is  edited  in  the  best  style  by  Schroeder,  Sitzungsb.  der 
Berliner  AJcad.  1884,  pp.  417-436  ;  the  Greek  text  by  Dessau,  in 
Hermes,  Bd.  xix.  1884,  pp.  486-533. 


2.  Jewish  Inscriptions. 

Madden  gives  a  list  of  Jewish  Inscriptions  in  his  Coins  of  the  Jew.^, 
pp.  34-39. 

Chwolson,  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hebraicarurri;  containing  epitaphs  from 
the  Crimea  and  other  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  in  the  old  Hebrew 
square  characters,  as  well  as  specimens  from  manuscripts  of  ninth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  St.  Petersburg  1882. — Besides  the  epitaphs 
from  the  Crimea,  it  gives  a  collection  of  all  inscriptions  in  the  Hebrew 
square  characters  down  to  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ. — A 
partial  list  is  also  given  by  Merx,  Archiv  fur  wissenschaftl.  Er- 
forschung  des  A.  T.  i.  360-362. 

Among  the  oldest  inscriptions  collected  by  Chwolson,  the  following  are 
elsewhere  treated  of  separately  : — 1.  The  epitaph  of  the  BenS  Ghesir  on 
the  so-called  tomb  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  the  Herod ian 
period  (de  Vogue,  Revue  archeologique,  nouv.  serie,  t.  ix.  1864,  pp. 
200-209).  Also  :  Le  temple  de  Jerusalem,  pp.  45,  130  sqq.,  pi.  xxxvii. 
n.  1.  De  Saulcy,  Revue  archeolog.,  nouv.  serie,  t.  xi.  1865,  pp.  137-153, 
398-405.  Merx,  Archiv  fiir  wissenschaftl.  Erforschung  des  A.  T. 
i.  360  sq.). — 2.  Some  Synagogue  Inscriptions  in  the  north  of  Galilee, 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie, 
pp.  761-783).  To  these  may  also  be  added  a  similar  one  from  Pal- 
myra, which  contains  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Schma  Deut.  vi. 
4-9  (Landauer,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1884,  p. 
933  ff.).  —  3.  The  numerous  Jewish  Epitaphs.  Among  the  latter 
are  those  from  the  Crimea  of  a  much  later  date  than  previously 
Chwolson,  on  the  basis  of  false  dates  attached  to  them  by  Firko- 
witsch,  supposed  them  to  be  (for  the  literature,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  219) ;  the  Palestinian  inscriptions  are  older,  but  very  short.  On 
these,  partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Greek,  the  following  authors, 
before  and  after  Chwolson,  specially  treat : — 

Clermont-Ganneau,  Nouveaux  ossuaires  juifs  avec  inscriptions  grecques 
et  hebraiques  (Revue  archelogique,  nouv.  serie,  t.  xxv.  1873,  pp.  398- 
414). — Also :  Ossuaire  juif  de  Joseph  fils  de  Jean  (Revue  archuol., 
nouv.  eerie,  t.  xxxvi.  1878,  pp.  305-311).     Hebraic. 
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Viktor  Schultze,  Sarkophage  und  Grabinschriften  aus  Jerusalem  (Zeit- 

schrift  des  deutsclien  Palastina-Vereins,  iv.  1881,  pp.  9-14). 
GiiATZ,  Die  jiidischen  Steinsarkophage  in  Palastina  (Monatssehrift.  fiir 

Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenthums,  1881,  pp.  529-539).— Treats 

not  so  much  of  the  inscriptions,  as  of  the  tablets  on  which  they  are 

engraved. 
Ci.kkmont-Ganneau,  Epigraphes  h^braiques  et  grecques  sur  des  ossuairea 

juifs  inddits  (Revue  archeol.,  troisieme  serie,  t.  i.  1883,  pp.  257-276). 

—  Also  :  Un  nouveau  titulus  fun^raire  de  Joppe  (Revue  critique, 

1885,  n.  27,  p.  14  sq.).     Greek. 
Euting,  Epigraphische  Miscellen(Sitzung?berichteder  berliner  Akademie, 

1885,  pp.  669-688,  Tafel  vi.-xii.). — Principally  Talmyrene  inscriptions 

and  Hebrew-Greek  epitaphs  from  Palestine. 

Apart  from  the  epitaphs,  Greek  inscriptions  of  Jewish  origin  are  rarely 
met  with  in  Palestine.  The  most  interesting  are  the  Warning  Tablet 
on  the  entrance  to  the  Outer  Court  of  the  Temple  (see  Div.  ii.  vol. 
i.  p.  266,  note  166),  and  the  Greek  inscription  among  the  ruins  of 
the  synagogue  atCasiun  (Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie,  p.  774  =  Guerin, 
Galilee,  ii.  447  sq.). 

The  extra- Palestinian  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
of  any  value  at  all,  are  given  in  §  31,  i.  and  ii.  1  (Div.  ii.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  220-242).  Special  attention  may  be  called  to  the  great  inscrip- 
tion of  Berenice  (Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  231  ).x  Something  may  also  be 
learned  from  Caspari,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Taufsymbols,  iii. 
1875,  pp.  268-274. — Among  these,  too,  the  majority  are  epitaphs. 
Most  numerous  are  the  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Yenosa,  which,  together  with  some  others,  are  collected  in  the 
following  works  : — 

1  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  interesting  communications  of  Reinach, 
Revue  des  etudes  juives,  t.  vii.  1883,  pp.  161-166  ;  x.  1885,  pp.  74-78  ;  xii. 
1886,  pp.  236-243  =  Bulletin  de  correspondance  helle'nique,  1886,  pp.  327- 
335  (all  from  Asia  Minor),  may  be  consulted. — Also  the  two  inscriptions 
on  the  temple  of  Pan  at  Apollonopolis  Magna  in  Egypt,  in  which  Jews  offer 
their  obeisance  to  the  "god,"  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  in  the  ex- 
position (Letronne,  Recueil  des  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  de  l'Egypte, 
t.  ii.  p.  252  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  4838c).— Of  Jewish  origin  is  probably 
also  the  inscription  of  Hammam-Lif,  referred  to  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
See  Renan,  Revue  archeologique,  troisieme  serie,  t.  i.  1883,  pp.  157-163  ; 
t.  iii.  1884,  pp.  273-275,  pi.  vii.-xi.  ;  Kaufmann,  Revue  des  etudes  juives, 
t.  xiii.  pp.  45-61  ;  Reinach  in  same  Review,  pp.  217-223. 
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Borgon,  Letters  from  Rome,  18G2,  pp.  168-174.  Quoted  by  Madden  in 
his  Coins  of  the  Jews. 

Greppo,  Notice  sur  des  inscriptions  antiques  tiroes  de  quelques  tombeaux 
juifs  a  Rome.     Lyons  1835. 

Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  t.  iv.  n.  9894-9926  (edited  by 
Kirchhoff  ). 

Levy,  Epigraphische  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Juden,  in  Jahrbuch 
fiir  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  (edited  by  Goldschmidt),  Bd.  ii. 
1861,  pp.  259-324. 

Lenormant,  Essai  sur  la  propagation  de  l'Alphabet  Phenicien  dans 
l'ancien  Monde,  vol.  i.  pp.  264-267. 

Garrucci,  Cimitero  degli  antichi  Ebrei  scoperto  rccentemente  in  Vigna 
Randanini.  Roma  1862. — These  inscriptions  from  the  newly-dis- 
covered Catacombs  of  the  Vigna  Randanini  have  very  considerably 
enriched  our  materials. — Also  :  Dissertazioni  archeologiche  di  vario 
argomento,  vol.  ii.,  Roma  1865,  pp.  150-192. — Forms  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  the  preceding  work. 

Hirschfeld,  Bullettino  dell'  Instituto  di  corrisp.  archeol.  1867,  pp. 
148-152. — Gives  the  first  notice  of  the  Catacombs  of  Venosa  in  South 
Italy,  discovered  in  1853. 

Fiorelli,  Catalogo  del  Museo  Nazionale  di  Napoli.  Raccolta  epigrafica, 
ii.  Iscrizioni  Latine  (Napoli  1868),  n.  1954-1965.— Describes  the 
inscriptions  now  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  from  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome. 

Engestrom,  Om  Judarne  i  Rom  under  aldre  tider  och  deras  Katakomber. 
Upsala  1876. 

Schurer,  Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiserzeit 
nach  den  Inschriften  dargestellt.  With  forty- five  Jewish  inscriptions. 
Leipzig  1879. 

Ascoli,  Iscrizioni  inedite  o  mal  note  greche,  latine,  ebraiche  di  antichi 
sepolcri  giudaici  del  Napolitano.  Torino  e  Roma  1880.— Gives 
the  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs  of  Venosa  ;  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions,  however,  only  those  which  also  have  a  Hebrew 
paraphrase.  Compare  Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1880,  485-488  ; 
Gratz,  Monatsschr.  1880,  pp.  433-451  ;  Chwolson,  Corp.  Inscr. 
Hebr.  col.  149  sqq.;  also  :  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum,  t.  ix.  1883,  n.  647,  648,  6195-6241. — 
The  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  from  Venosa  are  given  more  com- 
pletely than  in  Ascoli. 
Lenormant,  La  catacombe  juive  de   Venosa  (Revue   des  etudes  juives, 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  C 
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t.  vi.  18S3,  pp.  200-207). — Gives  a  part  of  the  inscriptions  after  now 
copies. 
Nic.  Muller,  Le  catacombe  degli  Ebrei  presso  la  via  Appia  Pignatelli 
(Mittheilungen  des  kaiserlich  deutschen  archiiolog.  Instituts,  Romische 
Abtheilung,  Bd.  i.  188G,  pp.  49-56). — A  communication  in  regard  to  a 
newly-discovered  Jewish  catacomb.  According  to  a  statement  on  p. 
49  the  author  seems  to  entertain  the  idea  of  writing  a  Mono- 
graph on  "  The  Old  Jewish  Cemeteries  of  Italy." — For  an  explanation 
of  the  inscriptions  communicated  by  Muller,  compare  also  the  re- 
marks of  Gomperz  in:  Archaologiseh  -  epigraphische  Mittheilungen 
aus  Oesterreich-Ungarn,  x.  188G,  p.  231  f. 


§  3.  THE  SOURCES. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  Jewish  people  during  our  period 
must  evidently  be  such  literary  works  of  the  Jews  as  had 
their  origin  in  that  period,  and  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
regard  to  these,  we  can  here  only  refer  to  the  accounts  of  that 
literature  given  in  §  32—34.  Among  these  documents  is 
included  the  New  Testament,  in  so  far  as  it  was  composed 
by  Jewish  writers  or  makes  reference  to  Jewish  affairs.  The 
coins  and  inscriptions,  of  which  the  literature  has  been 
given  in  the  last  section,  are  also  to  be  ranked  among  the 
documents  of  primary  importance. 

All  these  works  and  documents,  however,  would  not  afford 
us  material  for  writing  a  history  of  our  period  if  we  had  not 
been  possessed  of  the  two  Books  of  Maccabees  and  the 
works  of  Josephus,  which  relate  the  main  incidents  in  the 
course  of  events,  and,  indeed,  often  go  into  very  minute  de- 
tails. They  form  the  most  important,  yea,  almost  the  only, 
source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  political  history.  As 
supplementary  to  them,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  writers,  who  treat  in  a  comprehensive  way  of  the 
general  history  of  that  age;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rabbinical  literature,  contained  in  Mishna,  Talmud,  Midrash, 
Targum,  which  sets  forth  the  results  and  preliminary  summing 
up  of  the  work  of  the  scribes,  who  were  at  the  very  height  of 
their  activity  during  this  period,  and  is,  in  so  l'ar  at  least,  an 
indirect  witness  to  the  state  of  matters  at  that  time. — Before 
considering  the  information  supplied  us  by  Josephus,  we  shall 
take  a  general  view  of  the  non-extant  sources,  partly  in  order 
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that  we  may  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  an  earlier  age,  partly  and  mainly  in  order  to 
secure  solid  material  for  answering  the  question  about  the 
sources  drawn  upon  by  Josephus.  This  will  give  us  the 
following  five  divisions : — 1.  The  two  Books  of  Maccabees  ; 
2.  The  non-extant  Documents  ;  3.  Josephus  ;  4.  Greek  and 
lioman  Writers  ;  and  5.   The  Eabbinical  Literature. 


A. — The  Two  Books  of  Maccabees. 

The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is  the  main  source  to  be 
relied  upon  for  the  first  forty  years  of  our  history,  from  B.C. 
175  to  B.C.  loo.  The  second  book  treats  only  of  the  first 
fourteen  of  those  years,  B.C.  175  to  B.C.  161  ;  but  in  respect 
of  credibility  stands  far  below  the  first,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  of  independent  value  except  in  regard  to  the  period 
that  precedes  the  rise  of  the  Maccabees.  On  the  character  of 
both  of  these  works  and  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  found  under  §  32  and  33,  in  Div. 
ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  6—13,  211—216.  All  that  we  are  required  to 
do  here  is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Seleucid  era,  in  accordance  with  which  both  of 
these  books  fix  their  dates.  The  usual  Seleucid  era  begins 
with  autumn  312  B.C.  But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  in 
the  two  Books  of  Maccabees,  or  whether  even  in  one  of  them, 
this  usual  starting-point  is  presupposed.  In  order  to  help  to 
a  decision,  we  set  down  in  order  the  examples  of  dating  by 
months  given  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees : — 


Chap.  i.  54 

i.  59 

„     iv.  52 


rr,  <irivrsxaibi%arr\  rjfispcc  Xatrs/.tj. 

ttj  Ke/ATry]  xai  eixdot  roZ  fnfjvog. 

rrj   fsi/j-Trrr)    zee/    er/.uoi    rou  fAqvog    toj    smutov,  oj' 
6    ix,  %  v   XaffsXiZ. 
Vll.  43  :    rfj  rpt<j/.ath-A.drr\  roZ  fMrjvb;  ' Addp. 
vil.  41)  :   rr,'j  Tpiozaibi/.d-r^  roZ  ' A&dp. 
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Chap.      ix.     3:   roZ   fir)vo;   rov  xpurcv   srov:  ro\j   li-jrlpov  '/.at  ffeiirrr 
xooroZ  xa\  ixaroGroZ. 
„         ix.  54 :  fLtyl  tCj  Bevreptf). 
,,  X.  21:    r<Z  ifSdofMuj   fx,7,v}   src-jg    e£r,xoaroZ  v.uA   Ixctroffrov   sv 

ioprfi   Gx.rj\iczrly tag. 
„       xiii.  51:   rp   rpirr,    -/.at   etxddt    rov   dsvrtpov   /zrjvbc   eroug   evbg 

xa$  ifihowxoGTov  xai  izarooroZ.  For  the  same 
occurrence  the  Megillath  Taanith  gives  the 
date  23rd  Ijjar. 

„      xiv.  27:    ox.rux.atdsz.dr7)  'E/.oOX,  srovg  fcvrtpou  %al  ifSdowKOGroj 
xat  i'/.aro6rov. 


From  these  dates  it  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
author  reckoned  the  months  from  the  spring  season.  With 
him  Ijjar  or  Zif  is  the  second  month  (chap.  xiii.  51);  Tizri, 
therefore,  the  month  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  was  the 
seventh  (chap.  x.  21);  Chisleu  is  the  ninth  (chap.  iv.  52),  and 
Shebat  is  the  eleventh  (chap.  xvi.  14).  The  numbering  of  tlie 
months,  therefore,  begins  with  Nisan  or  Abib,  that  is,  in  the 
spring  (see  list  in  Appendix  III.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.).  From 
this  it  seems  to  be  put  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
year  by  which  the  author  reckoned  also  began  in  the  spring 
season.  But  the  Seleucid  era,  according  to  which  he  reckons, 
is  usually  supposed  to  start  with  autumn,1  just  as  it  was 
customary  in  Syria  generally  to  commence  the  year  in  the 
season  of  harvest.  Among  the  Jews,  too,  it  was  the  custom 
in  very  early  times  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22)  to  begin  the  year 
in  autumn, — a  custom  older  probably  than  that  of  starting 
with  the  spring.2  In  the  post -exilian  times  we  certainly 
have    both    of    these   methods    of    reckoning    the    be^innin^ 

1  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  i.  444  ff.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
lii.  372  tf. 

2  The  passages  referred  to,  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22,  belong  to  the  very 
oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  whereas  the  Priestly  Code  numbers 
the  months  throughout  from  the  spring,  and  expressly  insists  upon  this 
numbering  (Ex.  xii.  2).  The  question,  which  of  the  two  systems  of  num- 
bering is  the  older,  is  therefore  of  great  importance  in  the  criticism  of 
the   Pentateuch.     See,  on  the  one  hand,  Wellhausen,  History  of  Israel; 
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of  the  year  existing  side  by  side.  The  cycle  of  religions 
festivals  begins  in  the  spring  season  ;  and  so  from  it  the 
months  are  counted  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  as 
well  as  in  the  Priestly  Code.  But  just  as  even  the  Priestly 
Code  could  not  prevent  the  celebrating  of  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Tizri  with  a  religious  festival  (Lev.  xxiii.  23—25  ; 
Num.  xxix.  1—6),  in  later  times  the  beginning  of  the  year 
came  to  be  counted  from  that  day,  n:tir\  c\sh.  The  Mishna, 
indeed,  says  distinctly  that  "  for  the  year  "  simply,  therefore 
for  the  numbering  of  its  months,  the  beginning  is  made  with 
the  1st  of  Tizri.1  According  to  Josephus,  too,  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  Xisan,  as  ordained  by  Moses,  holds  good 
with  reference  only  to  sacred  things  ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  for  buying  and  selling  and  other  business,"  the  year 
begins  with  Tizri  according  to  the  more  ancient  pre-Mosaic 
ordinance.2  In  these  circumstances  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  too,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
bering of  the  months  from  the  spring  season,  may  have 
reckoned  its  dates  from  the  autumn.  We  should  indeed  have 
felt  ourselves  obliged,  if  no   very   decided   reasons   could   be 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  Dillmann,  in  the  Exeget.  Handbuch,  on  Ex.  xii.  2, 
xxiii.  16',  and  Lev.  xxiii.  23. 

1  Mishna,  Rosch  haschana  i.  1  :  "  There  are  four  different  beginnings 
of  the  year.  The  1st  Nisan  is  the  new  year  for  the  kings  and  the  fes- 
tivals. The  1st  Elul  is  the  new  year  for  the  tithing  of  cattle  ;  K.  Elieser 
and  R.  Simon  say,  the  1st  Tizri.  The  1st  Tizri  is  the  new  year  for 
the  civil  year  (D'OBv),  for  the  Sabbath  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  for 
planting  of  trees  and  sowing  of  seed.  The  1st  Shebat  is  the  new  year 
for  the  gathering  of  fruit ;  so  says  the  School  of  Shanmiai  ;  but  the 
School  of  Hillel  says,  the  15th  of  the  month." 

2  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  3.  3:  ovvsfiy  oi  rovro  ro  rrocOo;  koltu.  to  e:;*xo- 
atoarov  sro;  jjfdij  Na^ov  ~vj;  uo-/,^;,  i'j  y-Yivi  Osv-sov,  Aia  ptv  into  MooaOouav 
Ksyopiyj),  ^Slocoiovccv/j  o'  Otto  ' Efipotiav'  ovru)  ycco  [therefore  beginning  the 
year   in   autumn]  iv   Aiyvirra    rou    svmvrou    yao&'j  t0tccTsru.x6ri;.       flavor,; 

Oi    T0U     ^ScjU'J,     i;     iari     SiCj8  tX.6gf     U.V)'JCt      7tOUTOU     t7tl     TOii;     ZOPTO&i;    ZpiCi,     KOLT(k, 

Trtvro'j  t\  XiyvTtrov  roi>;  '  Kfipotiov;  Ttpouyxyau.  Ovrog  J)'  otvru  x.a.1  Ttpog 
urrcivct;  rex.;  it;  ro  6urjV  rtucc;  vioy^iv'  I  ,t i  ftivrot  yi  TrpoLoiig  kx'i  uvocg  Koti 
rr,v    it?.?.*)!/    OiotKYiiiv    rou    TtpZirnv    ko<j  y.ov    3/£ 0  v?.  «  £t. 
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adduced  against  such  a  supposition,  to  accept  this  as  the 
most  probable  explanation,  seeing  that  it  is  from  autumn  as 
a  rule  that  the  dates  in  the  Seleucid  era  are  reckoned.  This 
is  the  view  taken  by  Wernsdorff,  Clinton,  and  myself  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  But  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
weighty  grounds  can  be  given  for  thinking  that  the  era  of 
our  book  begins  with  the  spring. 

1.  According  to  1  Mace.  vii.  1,  Demetrius  I.  withdrew 
from  Rome  in  the  year  151  of  the  Seleucid  era,  and  became 
king  of  Syria.  After  this  we  meet  with  no  other  note  of 
time  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  until  we  come  to  the 
43rd  and  49th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter,  where  we  are 
told  that  Nicanor  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  in  fighting 
against  Judas  on  the  13th  Adar.  The  year  is  not  thereby 
determined.  But  in  chap.  ix.  3  it  is  further  said  that  in 
the  first  month  of  the  year  152  of  the  Seleucid  era  a  new 
army  was  sent  by  Demetrius  into  Palestine.  According  to 
this  statement,  it  must  then  be  assumed  that  the  defeat  of 
Nicanor  took  place  on  the  13th  Adar  of  the  year  151  of  the 
Seleucid  era.  Since,  then,  by  the  "  first  month  "  of  the  year 
152,  after  what  had  just  been  stated,  the  month  Nisan  of 
that  year  must  evidently  be  understood,  and  since,  further, 
Nisan  follows  immediately  after  Adar,  if  we  suppose  the 
year  to  begin,  not  on  1st  Nisan  but  on  1st  Tizri,  a  space  of 
three  months  would  intervene  between  the  one  event  and  the 
other.  But  according  to  the  context  of  the  story  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  one  followed  almost  immediately 
upon  the  other,  and  that  therefore  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  counted  from  1st  Nisan. 

2.  According  to  1  Mace.  x.  1,  Alexander  Balas  raised 
himself  to  the  Syrian  throne  in  the  year  160  of  the  Seleucid 
era.  According  to  chap.  x.  21,  Jonathan  put  on  the  high 
priest's  garments  for  the  first  time  "  in  the  seventh  month  " 
of  this   same  vear  1G0   of   the  Seleucid   era,  at  the  Feast  of 
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Tabernacles,  therefore  on  the  15th  Tizri.  If,  therefore,  the 
year  had  begun  on  1st  Tizri,  it  would  follow  that  all  the 
occurrences  reported  in  1  Mace.  x.  1-21  would  have  taken 
place  within  fourteen  days,  which  is  impossible.  Should  we 
insist  upon  putting  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  autumn, 
we  would  be  obliged  to  set  it  later  than  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  then  that  festival  would  be  thrown  into 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  indeed  is  presupposed  in  the  old 
legislation  of  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  nj$n  ntfva.  But  after  what 
has  been  said  above  about  the  New  Year  Festival  on  the 
1st  Tizri,  on  the  supposition  of  the  year  beginning  generally 
in  the  autumn,  for  our  period  only  the  1st  of  Tizri  can  come 
into  consideration. 

3.  When  in  the  year  150  of  the  Seleucid  era,  which  date 
is  civen  us  \n  \  Mace.  vi.  20  and  vii.  1,  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  and  Lysias  came  into  Palestine  with  a  great  army, 
the  garrison  of  Bethzur  was  obliged  to  submit  to  them,  and 
those  besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Mount  Zion  suffered  the 
direst  privations  (1  Mace.  vi.  48-54).  And  both  of  these 
disasters  happened  from  their  being  deprived  of  the  means 
of  sustenance  on  account  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  "  the  year 
of  rest  to  the  land"  (1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53).  This  seventh 
year  of  rest  was  counted  from  autumn  to  autumn,  as  is 
shown  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Bosch  haschana  i.  1. 
The  want  of  victuals,  however,  could  not  have  been  felt 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  year,  after  the  stores  of  the 
previous  year  had  been  used  up  and  no  new  fruits  were 
coming  in  during  spring  and  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  time  when  these  events  occurred,  the  Sabbath  year  had 
not  yet  expired  (chap.  vi.  49  :  crafifiaTov  fjv  rfj  jfj  ;  vi.  53  : 
Sta  to  k'p&ofjbov  <ero9  ehai).  They  must  therefore  have  taken 
place  in  the  period  between  spring  and  1st  of  Tizri.  But 
we  know  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  and  Sosius 
also    occurred     during     a    Sabbath    year     (Josephus,    Antiq. 
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xiv.  16.  2  ;  comp.  xv.  1.  2).  That  siege,  however,  is 
certainly  to  be  dated  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  37  (see  below, 
§  1.4).  Thus  the  }Tear  B.C.  38-37  was  a  Sabbath  year.  If, 
then,  we  reckon  back  from  tin's,  we  shall  find  that  the  year 
B.C.  1G4— 163  reckoned  from  autumn  to  autumn  was  also  a 
seventh  year  of  rest.  The  occurrences  in  question  must 
therefore  fall  to  the  summer  of  B.C.  163.  But  the  year 
B.C.  163—162  corresponds  with  the  year  150  of  the  Seleucid 
era.  Had  that  been  counted  from  autumn,  this  reckoning 
would  not  tally.  It  will  agree  only  if  the  Seleucid  era  is 
made  to  begin  with  spring. 

As  a  confirmation  of  our  understanding  of  the  Sabbath  year, 
may  be  quoted  the  somewhat  late  rabbinical  note  that  it  was 
JVJTTC'  '•fcttflD  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  Titus  (Sedt  r 
OJam,  ed.  Meyer,  p.  91  ff.  :  WQP  \xvi»i  iTn  niP  *&«no  nvn  lmx 
nriM.  So,  too,  Arachin  lib,  Taanith  29a).  By  ny*30  ♦KtfD, 
according  to  the  well-established  usage,  is  certainly  to  be 
understood  the  year  after  the  Sabbath  year  (see  Schelriith  v.  5, 
vi.  4;  Sota  vii.  8;  Machschirin  ii.  11  ;  comp.  mi?  "•KVID,  mean- 
ing the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  and  r\2W  T\V,  meaning  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath,  in  Chullin  i.  fin).  Accordingly  the  year 
a.d.  68-69  was  a  Sabbath  year.  And  if  we  reckon  back  from 
this,  we  shall  find  that  also  the  years  B.C.  164-163  and  B.C. 
38-37  wTere  Sabbath  years. 

Only  one  historical  date  on  a  Sabbath  year  stands  opposed 
to  the  views  that  have  been  here  set  forth.  According  to 
1  Mace.  xvi.  14,  Simon  Maccabeus  died  in  the  month  Shebat 
of  the  year  177  of  the  Seleucid  era.  Since  Shebat  corresponds 
in  part  with  our  February,  this  date,  whether  one  counts  the 
Seleucid  year  from  spring  or  from  autumn,  must  be  rendered 
February  B.C.  135.  But,  according  to  the  report  of  Josephus, 
after  the  murder  of  Simon,  John  Hyrcanus  besieged  Simon's 
murderer  in  the  fortress  of  Dagon,  and  was  then  obliged 
after  some  time  to  raise  the  siege  when  the  Sabbath  year 
came  round  in  which  the  Jews  are  required  to  rest.  His 
words  are  these:  "The  year  of  rest  came  on  upon  which  the 
Jews  rest  every  seventh  year  as  they  do  on  every  seventh 
day  "  (Wars  of  the  JewTs,  i.  2.  4).  "  That  year  on  which  the 
Jews  used  to  rest  came  on  ;  for  the  Jews  observe  this  rest 
every  seventh   year  as   they  do   every   seventh   day  "  (Antiq. 
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xiii.  (S.  1).  The  year  B.C.  135-134  must  therefore  have  been 
a  Sabbath  year,  whereas  according  to  our  calculations  we 
should  have  expected  it  to  have  been  B.C.  136-135.  The 
statement  of  Josephus,  however,  is  open  to  suspicion  on  other 
grounds.  The  reason  given  there  to  show  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  siege  is  that  rest  is  enjoined  during  the  seventh 
year  as  on  the  seventh  day.  This  was  indeed  the  idea  that 
prevailed  among  Gentile  writers.  So  Tacitus  says,  Hist.  v.  4  : 
dein  blandiente  inertia  septimum  quoque  annum  ignaviae 
datum.  But  in  the  Pentateuch  rest  in  general  during  the 
seventh  year  is  by  no  means  enjoined,  but  only  the  leaving 
of  the  fields  unsown  (see  Lev.  xxv.  1-7).  And  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  even  the  later  refinements  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  have  never  gone  farther  than  this.  There  is 
therefore  good  reason  for  the  suspicion  that  Josephus,  who  is 
in  this  place  following  Gentile  authorities,  as  is  certain  on 
other  grounds,  has  simply  transcribed  without  sifting  the 
statements  which  were  before  him.  It  would  also  appear 
that  the  real  occasion  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  was  not  the 
coming  round  of  the  Sabbath  year,  but  the  failure  of  provisions 
during  the  course  of  that  year  of  rest  to  the  land.  If  this 
interpretation  be  accepted,  then  B.C.  136-135  will  be  the 
Sabbatli  year  in  full  agreement  with  the  other  dates. — 
AVieseler,  who  indeed  places  the  Sabbath  year  in  B.C.  136- 
135,  sets  down  the  death  of  Simon  as  occurring  in  Shebat,  or 
February  B.C.  136 ;  and  seeing  that  this,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  would  be  the  Shebat  of  the  year  176  of  the 
Seleucid  era,  he  makes  the  Seleucid  year  of  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  begin  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  practice 
in  January, — an  eccentricity  of  view  that  need  not  now  be 
seriously  criticized. 

Against  the  cycle  of  the  Sabbath  year  here  adopted  I  argued 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  that  the  year  A.D.  40-41  could 
not  have  been  a  Sabbath  year,  as  according  to  our  cycle  it 
must  have  been.  For  the  Jews  omitted  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
last  month  before  Caligula's  death,  during  November  a.d.  40, 
not  because  it  was  the  Sabbath  year,  but  because  for  weeks 
they  were  going  in  great  crowds  to  lay  before  Petronius  their 
complaints  on  account  of  the  profanation  threatened  to  the 
temple  (Antiq.  xviii.  8.  3 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  10.  5). 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  sowing  of  the  fields  during 
that  year  had  been  expected.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  this  indirect  argument,  when  put  over  against  other 
possible  explanations  that  may  still  be  given,  is  not  strong 
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enough  to  overturn  the  very  positive  proofs  that   have   been 
advanced  in  favour  of  regarding  this  year  as  a  Sabbath  year.1 

Compare  generally  on  the  reckoning  of  the  historically 
attested  Sabbath  year  in  our  periods  (which  by  many  are 
made  about  a  year  later  than  by  us)  :  Anger,  De  temporum 
in  actis  apostolorum  ratione,  Lips.  1833,  p.  38  (and  the  earlier 
works  of  Scaliger,  Petavius,  etc.,  there  quoted). — Gumpach, 
Ueber  den  altjiidischen  Kalender,  Brussels  1848. — Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  ii.  458  If. — Zuckermann,  Ueber 
Sabbathjahrcyklus  und  Jobelperiode,  Breslau  1857  (and  the 
older  literature  quoted  there,  pp.  2,  3). — Gratz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  Bd.  iii.  (3  Aufl.  1878)  pp.  636-639,  note  7.— Wieseler, 
art.  "  Aere,"  in  Herzog's  Ileal  -  Encyclop.  1  Aufl.  i.  159  f. 
Also:  Stud,  und  Krit.  1875,  p.  527  ff. — Caspari,  Chronological 
and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ,  1876, 
pp.  23-28.  Also  :  Die  geschichtlichen  Sabbathjahre  (Stud. 
und  Krit.  1877,  pp.  181-190).— Bosch,  Stud,  und  Krit,  1870, 
p.  361  f.,  and  1S75,  p.  589  ff. — Sevin,  Chronologie  des  Lebens 
Jesu,  2  Aufl.  1874,  p.  58  ff. — Riess,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi, 
1880,  pp.  45  f.,  229-236. 

Besides  the  reasons  which  we  have  adduced  for  believing 
that  the  Seleucid  years  of  our  book  begin  with  the  spring, 
we  may  also  add  the  important  fact  that  it  is  also  from  the 
spring  that  it  numbers  the  months.  Even  had  it  not  been 
otherwise  impossible  to  suppose  that  its  cycle  of  years  began 
in  autumn,  this  circumstance  would  have  caused  very  great 
difficulty,  especially  in  those  passages  in  which  the  name  of 
the  month  is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  number  of  the 
month  and  the  year.  Thus  we  read  "  in  the  first  month  of 
the  year  152,"  chap.  ix.  3,  etc.  This  form  of  expression  would 
scarcely  have  been  adopted  unless  a  uniform  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  order  of  the  month  had  prevailed. 

We  assume   then,  with  the  great  majority  of  critics,  that 

the  Seleucid  era  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  begins,  not 

1  Wieseler  (Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1875,  p.  529  f.)  assumes  that  these 
events  had  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  39.  Had  this  been  so,  then 
every  difficulty  would  be  removed.  But  according  to  the  connection  of 
the  narrative,  the  events  must  have  taken  place  a  few  months  before 
Caligula's  death. 
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in  autumn,  but  in  spring.  And  however  extraordinary  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear  that  in  Palestine  they  had  a 
Seleucid  era  which  differed  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a 
vear  from  that  current  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  this  will  no 
longer  appear  extraordinary  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances.  Almost  every  one  of  the  more  important 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine  had  during  the 
Graeco  -  Roman  period  its  own  era,  yea,  even  its  own 
calendar  (see  §  23).  It  is  therefore  quite  conceivable  that 
the  Jews  on  adopting  the  imperial  era  should  modify  it  in 
accordance  with  their  calendar.  We  rind,  too,  that  exactly 
this  same  era  was  in  use  in  the  city  of  Damascus.  The  year 
began  in  Damascus  and  in  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  in 
the  spring  (see  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  413, 
437).  But  the  coins  of  Damascus  are  dated  according  to  the 
Seleucid  era.  And  although  on  an  inscription  discovered  in 
recent  times  a  specifically  Damascene  era  is  spoken  of,  this 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  Seleucid  era  beginning  in 
spring,  just  as  in  our  book.1 

By  all  that  has  been  said,  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  as 
to  whether  the  era  of  our  book  begins  half  a  year  before  or 
half  a  year  after  the  date  usually  assigned,  whether  in  spring 
B.C.  312  or  in  spring  B.C.  311.  The  French  scholar  Gibert 
pronounces  in  favour  of  the  former  view.  But  the  opinion 
generally  accepted,  that  spring  of  B.C.  312  is  the  starting- 
point,  can  be  proved  to  be  certainly  the  right  one.  It  will 
be  enough  here,  apart  from  all  other  grounds,  to  refer  to  the 
remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath  year.  If  the  year 
150  of  the  Seleucid  era  were  to  be  regarded,  as  Gibert  desires, 
as  equivalent  to  B.C.  162-161,  then  the  Sabbath  year  must 
be  fixed  a  year  later,  which  would  be   in   direct   conflict  with 

1  Revue  archeologique,  troisieme  8eric,  t.  iv.  1884,  p.  267:  Kara 
Aau-aoKov  trove  6~x  [089].  And  in  addition  the  explanations  of 
Clermont-GanneaUj  pp.  207-269. 
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the  date  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  and  Sosius,  with 
which  Gibert  can  reconcile  himself  only  by  very  artificial  and 
far-fetched  reasoning. 

The  era  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  still  more 
open  to  dispute  than  that  of  the  first  book.  We  have  also 
an  apologetic  interest  in  determining  the  era,  inasmuch  as 
certain  dates  of  the  second  book  are  reconcilable  with  those 
of  the  first  only  if  the  years  in  each  era  were  reckoned 
according  to  different  eras.  And,  indeed,  the  era  of  the 
second  book  seems  to  have  a  later  starting-point  than  that  of 
the  first.  But  in  regard  to  this  natter,  too,  the  most  diverse 
opinions  prevail.  Some  assume  half  a  year's  difference,  some 
a  whole  year's,  and  some  a  year  and  a  half.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  the  view  of  Ideler,  who  dates  the  epoch  of  the  first 
from  spring  B.C.  312,  and  that  of  the  second  from  autumn  B.C. 
oil.  The  dates  upon  which  arguments  are  based  are  indeed 
very  few;  practically  only  the  following  two: — 1.  The  death 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  set  down  in  1  Mace.  vi.  16  at 
the  year  149  of  the  Seleucid  era;  whereas,  according  to 
2  Mace.  xi.  33,  he  must  have  died  at  the  latest  in  the  year 
148  of  the  Seleucid  era,  for  there  a  decree  of  his  successor 
Eupator  is  quoted,  bearing  the  date  of  that  year.  2.  The 
second  campaign  of  Lysias,  according  to  1  Mace.  vi.  20,  was 
undertaken  in  the  year  150  of  the  Seleucid  era;  whereas, 
according  to  2  Mace.  xiii.  1,  it  is  placed  in  the  Seleucid 
year  149.  But  in  reference  to  the  former  date,  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  different  from  what  at  first  appears.  The  subject 
treated  of  in  2  Mace.  xi.  33  is  not  really  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  rather  the  date  of  the  first 
campaign  of  Lysias.  And  although  2  Mace.  xi.  33  assigns 
that  event  to  the  Seleucid  year  148,  this  is  quite  reconcil- 
able with  1  Mace.  iv.  28,  52.  The  difference  consists,  there- 
fore, not  in  a  diverse  mode  of  reckoning  time,  but  simply 
in  this,  that   the   Second   Book  of  Maccabees  erroneously  sets 
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down  the  first  campaign  of  Lysias  after  the  death  of  Antioehus 
Epiphanes,  while  both  books  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the 
year  148  of  the  Seleucid  era.  In  the  other  pair  of  pas- 
sages, however,— 1  Mace.  vi.  20  and  2  Mace.  xiii.  1, — we 
actually  do  come  upon  a  diversity  of  dates.  But  Grimm  on 
2  Mace.  xiii.  1  has  justly  remarked,  after  repeating  his  own 
earlier  opinion,  that  one  "  certainly  does  too  much  honour  to 
the  abounding  historical  and  chronological  errors  of  which  the 
author  of  the  second  book  has  been  convicted,  by  a  great 
expenditure  of  combinations  either  in  reconciling  diversities, 
or  in  seeking,  by  the  assumption  of  a  different  beginning  of  the 
Seleucid  era,  to  explain  the  chronological  difference  between 
him  and  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees." — There  is  there- 
fore no  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  a  special  era  for  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  We  have  therefore  before 
us  the  choice  of  regarding  the  era  of  that  book  as  the 
Palestinian  Seleucid  era  employed  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  or  as  the  Seleucid  era  prevailing  throughout  the 
rest  of  Syria. 

Compare  on  the  eras  of  the  two  Books  of  Maccabees :  Froe- 
lich,  Annales  compendiarii  regum  et  re  rum  Syriae  (ed.  2, 
1750),  Proleg.  p.  22  sqq. — Wernsdorff,  De  fide  historica  librorum 
Maccabaicorum,  1747,  pp.  18-31  (contests  the  view  previously 
maintained  by  Scaliger,  Petavius,  Usher,  Prideaux,  Foy- 
Vaillant,  des-Vignoles,  Froelich,  and  others,  that  the  era  of 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  begins  with  a  spring  year). — 
Gibert,  Memoire  sur  la  chronologie  de  l'histoire  des  Machabees 
(Memoires  de  l'Acadtmiie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 
alte  serie,  t.  xxvi.  1759,  pp.  112-156). — Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
iii.  375-382.— Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  i.  531-534. — 
Wieseler,  Die  70  Woclien  und  die  63  Jahrwochen  des  Propheten 
Daniel,  1839,  p.  110  ff.  Also:  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  1864.  Also:  art.  "Aere,"  in  Herzog's  Pveal- 
Encyclop.  1  Auii.  i.  159  f.  Also  :  Stud,  und  Krit.  1875,  pp.  520- 
532;  and  1877,  p.  510  ff. — Grimm,  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zu 
den  Apokryphen,  iii.  11  f,  iv.  186  f.  Also:  Bissel  and  Wace 
(in  Speaker's  Comm.)  in  their  Introductions  to  Maccabees. 
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B. — Non-Extant  Sources. 

The  following  survey  embraces — 1.  All  special  works  on 
the  Jewish  history  of  our  period  known  to  us  only  through 
quotations  or  fragments,  whether  they  are  used  by  Joseph  us 
or  not ;  and  2.  Those  of  the  more  general  historical  works  now 
lost,  to  which  the  exposition  of  Josephus  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly indebted.  To  one  or  other  of  these  categories  belong 
all  the  works  enumerated  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

1.   Jason  of  Cijrenc. 

He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books  on  the  history  of  the 
Maccabean  rising,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the  victory  of 
Judas  over  Nicanor  in  B.C.  161.  All  this  period  is  treated  of 
in  one  book  in  our  so-called  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  :  "  All 
these  things  being  declared  by  Jason  of  Cyrene  in  five  books, 
we  shall  essay  to  abridge  in  one  volume,"  2  Mace.  ii.  23. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  not  long  after  the  events 
which  he  narrates,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.C.;  comp.  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  211. 

2.  The  History  of  John  Hyrcanus. 

A  history  of  John  Hyrcanus  was  known  to  the  writer  of 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees :  "  The  chronicle  of  his  priest- 
hood," 1  Mace.  xvi.  24.  This  book,  in  a  style  similar  to 
that  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  described  his  Ions*  and 
honourable  career.  It  seems  to  have  got  lost  at  an  early 
date,  for  it  was  evidently  unknown  even  to  Josephus.  Comp. 
Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  13. 

3.  Posidonius  of  Apamca. 

The  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  and  historian  Posidonius, 
from  Apamea  in  Syria,  lived  chiefly  in  Jihodes,  where  he 
founded  a  Stoic  School.      He  is  hence  called  "  the  Rhodian." 
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Since  lie  was  also  a  scholar  of  Panatius,  who  at  latest  must 
have  died  B.C.  110,  he  cannot  have  been  born  later  than 
B.C.  130.  In  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  86,  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  there  saw  Marius  shortly 
before  his  death  (Plutarch's  Marius,  chap.  xlv.).  Immediately 
after  Sulla's  death  (b.c.  78),  Cicero  heard  him  in  Rhodes 
(Plutarch's  Cicero,  chap.  iv.).  Pompey  visited  him  there 
repeatedly.  During  the  consulship  of  Marius  Marcellus, 
B.C.  51,  he  went  once  more  to  Ptome  (Suidas,  Lexicon,  art. 
Iloaeioayvios).  lie  may  therefore  be  described  as  having 
flourished  between  B.C.  90  and  B.C.  50.  According  to  Lucian. 
Macrdb.  chap.  xx.  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
Of  his  numerous  writings,  it  is  his  great  historical  work  that 
here  interests  us.  It  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  historical 
sketches  of  Athenaus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others.  From 
the  criticisms  in  Athenaus  it  would  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  at  least  forty-nine  books.  It  is  not,  therefore,  open  to 
doubt  that  Suidas  (Lexicon,  under  the  word  Jloo-eiSamo?)  has 
this  work  in  view  when  he  makes  the  erroneous  remark 
about  the  Alexandrian  Posidonius :  eypayfrev  Iaropiav  rt]v 
fiera  Uo\v(3iov  iv  j3i/3\ios  vfl.  The  extant  fragments,  too, 
make  it  probable  that  the  work  begins  where  Polybius  ends, 
with  B.C.  146.  How  far  down  it  carried  the  history  is 
uncertain.  It  went  on,  according  to  Suidas,  ea>?  rod  TroXefiov 
tov  KvprivaiKov  teal  TlToXefialov.  Miiller  (Fragm.  hist,  grace. 
iii.  250)  believes  that  instead  of  this  we  ought  to  read  eo><» 
tov  UroXefjiaLov  tov  KvpTjvac/cov,  that  is,  down  to  Ptolemaus 
Apion  of  Cyrene,  who  died  B.C.  96.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
fragments  that  have  been  preserved  from  the  47th  and  49th 
books  refer  to  the  period  from  B.C.  100  to  B.C.  90,  goes  to 
confirm  this  supposition.  But,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
considerable  extent  quoted  by  Athenaus,  it  appears  that 
Posidonius  also  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Athenian  dema<wfue   Athenio  or  Aristion,  B.C.  87-86.      And 
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further,  according  to  a  notice  in  Strabo  (xi.  1.  6),  he  also 
treated  of  the  history  of  Pompey :  rijv  laropiav  avveypa\jre 
ri)v  irepl  avrov.  From  this  Muller  concludes  that  Posidonius 
had  dealt  with  the  period  after  B.C.  96  in  a  "second  part,"  or 
a  continuation  of  his  great  work.  This  elaborate  hypothesis, 
however,  has  no  substantial  support  in  the  evidently  corrupted 
words  of  Suidas.  The  fifty-two  books  may  have  quite  easily 
embraced  the  period  from  B.C.  87-86,  and  the  work,  as 
Scheppig  maintains,  may  have  been  brought  down  to  that 
time.  Arnold  would  have  it  carried  down  even  to  B.C.  82. 
Much  further  it  certainly  could  not  have  extended,  since  in 
the  47th  and  49th  books  the  writer  had  got  no  farther  than 
the  period  B.C.  100-b.c.  90.  The  history  of  Pompey  must 
therefore  have  formed  a  separate  work. 

The  great  work  of  Posidonius  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
later  historians,  who  seemed  to  have  used  it  as  they  did 
Polybius,  as  a  principal  source  for  the  period  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  certain  that  Diodorus  has  drawn  upon  it 
(Muller,  Fragmenta,  t.  ii.  p.  20,  t.  iii.  p.  251).  But  even 
Trogus  Pompeius  refers  to  it  as  an  authority  (see  Heeren  in  : 
Com.  Soc.  Sc.  Gott.  t.  xv.  1804,  pp.  185-245;  Teuffel, 
History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  258.  4,  and  the  literature 
given  there).  And  so  probably  it  was  used  by  most  who 
treated  of  this  period.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  passages  in  Josephus  which  deal  with  that  time  are  essen- 
tially based  upon  Posidonius,  —  not  indeed  directly,  but 
indirectly,  as  he  had  found  him  quoted  and  used  by  Strabo 
and  Xicolaus  Damascenus. 

Josephus  used  Strabo  and  Nicolas  as  authorities  of  the  first 
order  for  the  period  referred  to.  That  Strabo  had  made  use  of 
Posidonius  in  the  composition  of  his  history  is  abundantly 
evident,  for  he  quotes  him  frequently  and  with  great  respect  in 
his  Geography  (ii.  102,  xvi.  753).  In  Nicolaus  Damascenus, 
too,  there  are  unmistakeable  traces  of  use  having  been  made  of 
Posidonius  (Muller,  iii.  415). — Josephus  mentions   Posidonius 
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only  once,  in  his  Treatise  against  Apion,  ii.  7.  Strongly 
marked  resemblances,  however,  are  discernible  between  his 
exposition  and  that  of  Diodorus  and  Trogus  Pompeius. 
Compare  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  2-3,  and  in 
Diodorus,  xxxiv.  1 ;  and  that  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Demetrius 
II.  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  11,  and  in  Justin,  i.e.  Trogus 
Pompeius,  xxxvi.  1.  3.  If,  then,  these  two — Diodorus  and 
Trogus  Pompeius — rely  upon  Posidonius,  then  so  also  does 
Josephus.  Further  details  in  Nussbaum,  Observ.  in  Fl.  Jos. 
Antiq.  xii.  3— xiii.  14 ;  Destinon,  Die  Qtiellcn,  §  52 ;  J.  G. 
Miiller  on  Josephus  "Against  Apion,"  214  ff.,  258  f. 

The  historical  and  geographical  fragments  of  Posidonius  are 
collected  by  C.  Miiller,  Fragmenta  historicorum  Graecorum,  iii. 
245-296.  Compare  generally,  Fabridus,  Bibliothec.  graec.  ed. 
Harles,  iii.  572-574,  iv.  34. — Bake,  Posidonii  Rhodii  relinuae 
doctrinae,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810. — Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii. 
under  years  143,  86,  78,  62,  60,  51. — Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
alten  Geographie,  i.  1842,  357-363.  —  Toepelmann,  Be  Posi- 
donio  Rhodio  rerum  scriptore,  Bonnae  1867. — Scheppig,  Be 
Posidonio  Apamensi  rerum  gentium  t  err  arum  scriptore,  Ha  lis 
Sax.  1869. — Nicolai,  Griechische  Liter aturgescliielite,  ii.  182  f., 
242  f.  —  Blass,  Be  Gemino  et  Posidonio,  Kiel  1883.  —  Arnold, 
rntersuchungen  liber  Theophanes  von  Mytilene  und  Posi- 
donius von  Apamea,  in  Jahrbb.  fur  class.  PMlologie,  13  Sup- 
plementalband,  1884,  pp.  75-150  (seeks  to  prove  that  Appian  in 
his  Mithridatica  has  used  both  of  these  authors). — Schuhlein, 
Studien  zu  Posidonius  Rhodius,  Freising  1886  ;  a  careful  sifting 
and  arranging  of  biographical  detail.  Zimmermann  in  :  Hermes 
xxxiii.  pp.  103-130  ;  on  the  use  made  of  Posidonius  in  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Strabo. — On  Posidonius  as  a  philosopher,  see  Ueber- 
weg,  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  189 ;  and  Zeller, 
The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  London  1869.  Also : 
AVendland,  Posidonius  Werk  mp!  Gzuv  (Archiv  fur  Geschichte 
der  Philos.,  Bd.  i.  1888,  pp.  200-210). 

4.   Timagenes  of  Alexandria. 

Timagenes,  by  birth  probably  a  Syrian,  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  Alexandria  by  Gabinius  during  his  Egyptian 
campaign  in  B.C.  55.  He  was  then  carried  off  to  Rome, 
where  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to  reside  (Suidas,  Lexicon, 
under  the  word  Tifiayei'vs).      He  was  notorious   for  his  loose 
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tongue,  on  account  of  which  he  was  forbidden  by  Augustus  to 
enter  his  house.  He  was  nevertheless  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Asinius  Pollio.  Seneca 
in  his  de  ira,  iii.  23,  says:  Timagenes  in  contubemio  Pollionis 
Asinii  consensuit,  ac  tota  civitate  dilectus  est :  nullum  illi  limen 
praeclusa  Caesar  is  domus  abstulit.  His  numerous  works  were 
much  prized  on  account  of  their  learning  and  their  elegant 
rhetorical  form.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xv.  9,  speaks  of 
Timagenes  as  et  diligentia  Graecus  ct  lingua.  Even  Quintilian, 
x.  1.  75,  names  him  among  the  most  famous  historians.  The 
few  extant  fragments  are  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  form  any 
definite  judgment  upon  the  contents  and  style  of  his  work. — 
The  quotations  in  Josephus  are  confined  to  the  history  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Treatise  against  Apion,  ii.  7),  of  the 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus  I.  (Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3),  and  of 
Alexander  Jannaus  (Antiq.  xiii.  12.  5).  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  Josephus  did  not  use  the  work  of  Timagenes  at  first 
hand,  but  borrowed  his  references  from  other  historians.  In 
Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3,  he  introduces  a  quotation  in  this  fashion:  "as 
Strabo  bears  witness  in  the  name  of  Timagenes,  who  says  thus." 
So,  too,  the  quotation  in  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  5  is  taken  from  Strabo, 
who  is  himself  immediately  afterwards  quoted  in  Antiq.  xiii. 
12.  6. 

The  fragments  of  Timagenes  are  collected  by  C.  Midler, 
Fragmenta  historicorum  graecorum,  iii.  317-323.  Com  p.  also 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hdlenici,  iii.  2nd  ed.  p.  573  ff. — Westermann  in 
Pauly's  Real-Encyclop.  vi.  2.  1971,  and  the  literature  quoted 
there. — Nicolai,  Griechische  Literaturgesch.  ii.  188. — Gutschmid 
in  a  paper  on  "Trogus  and  Timagenes,"  in  FJiein.  Museum, 
vol.  xxxvii.  1882,  pp.  548-555,  seeks  to  show  that  Trogus 
Pompeius  is  only  a  Latin  reproduction  of  an  original  Greek 
work,  and  assumes  that  the  latter  was  the  work  of  Timagenes. 

5.  Asinius  Pollio. 
C.  Asinius    Pollio,  the   well-known   friend   of   Caesar   and 
Augustus,  composed,  besides  other  works,  a  history  of  the  civil 
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war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  17  books,  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  This,  at  least,  is  the  most  probable  rendering  of  the 
confused  statements  in  Suidas'  Lexicon,  under  the  names 
IlwXiwv  and  'AaLvio?  (see  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
§  221.  3).  Plutarch,  Appian,  and  others  made  use  of  the 
work  (Plutarch.  Pompeius,  c.  72  ;  Caesar,  c.  46  ;  Appian.  Civ. 
ii.  82).  Since  it  was  an  authority  of  the  first  order,  as  being 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  man  of  affairs,  an  investigator 
like  Strabo  naturally  did  not  allow  it  to  escape  him.  From 
a  notice  in  Josephus  it  would  appear  that  Strabo  had  used  it 
and  quoted  from  it  in  the  history  of  Caesar's  Egyptian 
campaign.  In  his  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3,  Josephus  thus  intro- 
duces a  quotation  :  "  Strabo  of  Cappadocia  bears  witness  to 
this,  when  he  says  thus  in  the  name  of  Asinius." 

Compare  on  Asinius  Pollio  generally,  Teuffel  in  Pauly's  Real- 

Emyclop.  i.  2,  2  Aufl.  pp.  1859-1865;  Teuffel,  History  of 
Pioman  Literature,  §  221,  and  the  literature  quoted  in  both 
places. — Something  may  also  be  found  in  Hiibner,  Grundriss  zic 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  romische  Literaturgcsch.  1878,  p.  181. — 
On  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  Thouret,  De  Cicerone,  Asinio 
Pollione,  C.  Oppio  reruni  Caesarianarum  scriptoribus  (Leipz. 
Stud,  zu  class.  Philol.,  Bd.  i.  1878,  pp.  303-360 ;  on  Asinius 
Pollio,  pp.  324-346).  A  discussion  is  being  carried  on  in 
regard  to  the  authorities  used  by  Appian,  but  nothing  definite 
has  been  reached  as  to  how  far  he  may  have  employed  the 
work  of  Asinius  Pollio. 

6.  Hypsikrates, 

Hypsikrates,  a  writer  otherwise  unknown,  is  quoted  twice 
by  Strabo  in  his  Geography.  The  one  quotation  refers  to  the 
history  of  Asander,  a  governor  of  the  Bosporus  under  King 
Pharnaces  II.,  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (Strabo,  vii.  4.  6).  The 
other  (quotation  refers  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Caucasian 
nations  (Strabo,  xi.  5.  1).  In  a  third  passage  a  quotation 
about  the  natural  history  of  Libya  is  attributed  to  Iphikrates, 
but  tli is  name  is  most  likely  to  be  read  Hypsikrates  (Strabo,  xvii. 
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3.  5).  According  to  Lucian.  Macroh.  c.  22,  Hypsikrates  was 
a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  Since  he  treats  of  the  times  of  Caesar  he  cannot 
have  been  much  older  than  Strabo. — According  to  a  statement 
in  Josephus,  Strabo  had  borrowed  from  this  Hypsikrates  in 
his  account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  Caesar:  "The  same 
Strabo  says  thus  again,  in  another  place,  in  the  name  of 
Hypsikrates,"  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3. 

Compare   generally,  Miiller,  Fragmenta  historicorum  Grae- 

corum,  iii.  493  fif. —  Bahr  in  I'auly's  lUal-Encyehqmalic,  iii.  1560. 

7.  Dellius. 

Dellius,  a  friend  of  Antonius,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthian 
campaign  of  Antonius,  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  part. 
(Strabo,  xi.  13.  3,  p.  523:  w?  (frnciv  6  AeXXios  6  rov 
'' Avtcovlov  (fiiXos,  avyypdyjra^  ttjv  iirl  FLap6vaiov<;  aurov  arpa- 
reiav,  ev  fj  rrapriv  ical  avrbs  rjyefjLovcav  €^a>v.  Plutarch.  Anton. 
c.  59  :  7roX\ov<;  he  zeal  raov  aXXoov  (fiiXcov  ol  KXeoirdrpa^ 
KoXa/ces  e^ejSaXov  .    .    .   wv  /ecu  Map/co?  yv  2iXavo<$  tea)  AeXXux 
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It  is  possible,  as  Biircklein  and  Gutschmid  surmise,  that 
all  the  accounts  of  later  historians  regarding  the  Parthian 
campaign  of  the  years  B.C.  41-36,  and  so,  too,  that  of 
Josephus,  are  drawn  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  this 
work.  Josephus  mentions  Dellius  in  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  1  ; 
xv.  2.  6  ;  Wars  of  Jcvjs,  i.  15.  3  ;  not,  however,  as  a  historian, 
but  as  a  comrade  of  Antony. 

Compare  Biircklein,  Quellen  und  Chronologic  der  r'Omticli- 
parthischen  Feldzuge  in  den  Jahren,  713-718.  An  Inaugural 
Dissertation,  1879  (on  Josephus,  pp.  41-43).  —  Gutschmid, 
Geschichte  Jrans  und  seiner  Nachbarldnder,  1888,  p.  97. 
Generally,    Haakh    in    Pauly's    Real  -  Encyclopaedie,   ii.    899. 
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8.   Strabo. 
Besides  bis  Geography,  which  has   come  down   to  us,  and 
will   be   treated  of  under   §   3.  D,  among   extant  authorities, 
Strabo  was  the  author  of  a  large  historical  work  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  has  been  lost.      It  had  been 
completed  before  Strabo  began  his  Geography.     In  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  latter  work  he  refers  to  his  history  :   Aioirep  r}/new 
it 67T017] (core's    vir ofiv  tj/juara    laropiKa   ^p^aifia,  o>?    u7ro\a/x- 
ftdvofiev,  ets    7*]p   7]Qiki)v    ical   ttoXitiktjv    <pcXoao(f)iai/.       From 
another  quotation  which   he   makes,  it  appears   that   the    5th 
book  of  that  history  began  where  the  work  of  Polybius  ended, 
i.e.  with    B.C.    146  :     elprj/cores   Be   iroWa   irepl    roiv   Ua6uc<hv 
vofjLifMov  ev  ry  eKry  rwv  laropiKwv  viro^vr]iidrwv  fiiftXw, 
Bevrepa  Be  rcov  p,era  IIoXv(3lov.      This  overlapping  of   the 
narrative   explains   how  it   is   that   the   character  of  the   first 
four  books  is  different  from  that  of  the  books  fjuerd  HoXvfiiov  ; 
the  former  being  summary  in  the  style,  the  latter  detailed  and 
full.      In  the  earlier  books   the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great 
must  have  been  treated  of,  for  Strabo  says  in  a  third  passage 
that  he  had  come  to  see  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  reports 
about    India    when    he    was    engaged    upon    the    history    of 
Alexander  the  Great  :   icai  r)fjuv  8'  vTrrjp^ev  iirl   irXeov  KarcSelu 
ravTa    {j7ro/jLV7]fiarc^ofiei>oc^    ra<;    ''AXe^dvBpov    irpd^eu^;. 
According  to  an  explanatory  note  by  Suidas,  Lexicon,  under  the 
name  FLoXvpios,  the  work  "  after  Polybius  "  was  composed  of 
forty-three  books:  "Strabo,"  it  is  said,  "  wrote  the  fierd  IloXvfiiov 
in  forty-three  books  ; "  while  the  whole  work  was  made  up  of 
forty-seven  books.     From  the  quotations  in  Josephus  it  may  be 
concluded  that   the  history  had  been  carried  down  at  least  to 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  in  B.C.  37.     It  may  there- 
fore  have  closed  with  the  establishment  of   sole  and  absolute 
monarchy  under  Augustus.      The  most  of  the  quotations  are 
made  by  Josephus,  who  evidently  used  this  work  as  his  main 
authority    for    the    history    of    the    Asmonaeans    from    John 
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TTyrcanus  to  the  overthrow  of  Antigonus,  B.C.  135-37, 
because  he  culls  from  this  large  general  history  the  passages 
and  allusions  that  have  reference  to  the  history  of  Palestine. 
Such  notices  will  be  found  in  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  4,  11.  3, 
12.  6;  xiv.  3.  1,  4.  3,  6.  4,  7.  2,  3.  3;  xv.  1.  2. 
Compare  also  a  statement  with  reference  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  the  Treatise  against  Apion,  ii.  7.  This  history 
of  Strabo  is  also  expressly  cited  by  Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  26  ; 
Lucull.  c.  28  ;  Caesar,  c.  63  ;  and  by  Tertullian,  de  anima, 
c.  46.  But  much  as  the  loss  of  this  work  is  to  be  regretted, 
it  is  at  least  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Josephus  used  it 
along  with  Xicolaus  Damascenus  as  one  of  his  principal 
authorities.  For  Strabo  was  a  thoroughgoing  investigator, 
who  employed  the  best  sources  with  circumspection,  subjecting 
them  to  a  careful  critical  examination.  Even  in  the  few 
fragments  preserved  in  Josephus  he  three  times  cited  his 
authorities  by  name,  Timagenes,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Hypsi- 
krates.  That  he  made  use  of  the  great  work  of  Posidonius 
cannot  be  doubted.  And  though  his  name  is  not  once 
mentioned,  we  cannot  say  how  much  Strabo  may  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  the  information  given  in  his  comprehen- 
sive work.  Josephus  frequently  calls  attention  to  the  agree- 
ment between  Strabo  and  Xicolaus  Damascenus.  "  Now 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  and  Strabo  of  Cappadocia  both 
describe  the  expeditions  of  Pompey  and  Gabinius  against  the 
Jews,  while  neither  of  them  says  anything  new  that  is  not  in 
the  other,"  Antiq.  xiv.  6.  4.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  one  had  made  use  of  the  other,  seeing  that  they  were 
contemporaries.  Xicolaus  Damascenus  is  quoted  by  Strabo 
in  his  Geography  (xv.  1.  72,  73).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  work  of  Strabo  is  rather  older  than  that  of  Nicolas. 
The  agreement  between  them  to  which  Josephus  calls  atten- 
tion must  therefore  have  resulted  from  their  using  the  same 
authorities. 
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It  was  a  decided  mistake  on  the  part  of  Lewitz  (Quaest.  Fluv. 
specimen,  1835)  to  describe  Strabo  the  historian  and  Strabo  the 
geographer  as  two  different  persons.  Josephus  does  indeed 
speak  of  his  authority  as  a  Cappadocian,  whereas  the  geographer 
belonged  to  Aniasia  in  Pontus.  But  the  district  of  Pontus  is 
also  called  by  Strabo  rj  <rpbg  rtZ  Tiovruj  Ka~craho?.ia  (xiii.  1.  4) ; 
and  Pliny  names  Amasia  among  the  cities  of  Cappadocia  (Nat. 
Hist.  vi.  3.  8).  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  is  styled  on  an 
inscription  :  ^Ii0paddrr,g  Kwr<zccdoyJ[ag  j3a6iX?vc~\.  See  Le  Bas 
and  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  iii.  136<x.  Kuhu,  Die  Stadtische 
und  biirgerlich  Verfassung  des  rom.  Keichs,  ii.  148. 

The  fragments  of  Strabo's  historical  work  are  collected  by 
Muller,  Fragmenta  historieum  graecoruni,  iii.  490-494. 

9.   Commentaries  of  Herod. 

Like  other  royal  personages  of  that  age,  such  as  Augustus 
and  Agrippa  (Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  220), 
Herod  the  Great  wrote  Commentaries  or  Memoirs,  which  are 
once  referred  to  by  Josephus.  "  This  account  we  give  the 
reader  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Commentaries  of  King  Herod," 
Antia.  xv.  6.  3.  Whether  Josephus  had  actually  seen 
them  himself  is  extremely  doubtful,  since  in  his  own  history 
of  Herod  he  follows  Nicolaus  Damascenus  as  his  chief 
authority,  and  besides  him  used  only  a  source  that  was 
unfavourable  to  Herod.  The  preterite  irepiei^ejo  awakens 
the  suspicion  that  the  work  cited  did  not  then  lie  before  the 
writer,  but  was  known  to  him  only  at  second  hand. 

On  the  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  historical  studies  of 
Herod,  see  the  fragment  from  the  Autobiography  of  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  in  Muller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iii.  350. — The  view 
which  I  had  myself  at  one  time  advocated,  that  Josephus  had 
made  a  direct  use  of  the  Commentaries  of  Herod,  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  tenable.  This  is  the  opinion  also  of  Destinon, 
Die  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus,  1882,  121  ff.  But  we  have  not 
the  materials  for  arriving  at  any  final  and  definite  result. 

10.  Ptolcmaus. 
In   the  work  of  Ammonius,  Be  adfinium  vocabulorum   diffe- 
rentia,   the   following    statement    is    made    under   the    word 
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"IBovfiaioc  :  "  Idumaeans  and  Jews  (Iov&alot)  differ  from  one 
another,  as  Ptolernaus  says  in  the  first  book  of  his  Life  of 
King  Herod.  For  the  Jews  are  the  original  inhabitants  ;  but 
the  Idumaeans  were  originally  not  Jews,  but  Phoenicians  and 
Syrians."  The  work  of  one  Ptolemiius  on  Herod,  here 
referred  to,  is  otherwise  quite  unknown.  The  statements 
quoted  about  the  semi- Judaism  of  the  Idumaeans  are  without 
doubt  taken  from  an  independent  and  unbiassed  investigation 
as  to  the  descent  of  Herod,  such  as  a  royal  historiographer 
would  never  have  ventured  to  publish.  Compare  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  1.  3.  The  author  cannot  therefore  have 
belonged  to  the  court  officials  of  Herod,  anion"  whom  we 
meet  with  two  men  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  these 
was  a  brother  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who,  after  Herod's 
death,  took  the  side  of  Antipas,  as  we  are  told  in  Antiq. 
xvii.  9.  4,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  3.  The  other,  after 
Herod's  death,  joined  the  party  of  Archelaus  along  with 
Nicolaus  Damascenus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  Antiq.  xvii. 
8.  2,  9.  3,  5,  and  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8  ;  ii.  2.  1,  4. 
Seeing  that  our  author  can  be  neither  of  these  two,  one 
naturally  thinks  of  the  grammarian  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  the 
only  writer  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  mentioned  by  Ammonius 
in  De  adfin.  vocab.  differentia  in  any  other  passage  than  the  one 
above  quoted.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  indeed  (s.v.  'Aaicaktov) 
speaks  of  this  Ptolemy  as  a  contemporary  of  Aristarchus  ;  and 
if  this  were  so,  he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  But  Bage  {De  Ptolemaeo  Ascalonita,  1882) 
has  made  it  highly  probable  that  this  statement  of  Stephanus 
is  erroneous,  and  that  Ptolemy  had  lived  rather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  In  that  case  he  would 
be,  in  respect  of  time,  in  the  very  best  position  for  writing  a 
biography  of  Herod. 

Many  accomplished  scholars,  as  Fabricius  in  Biblioth.  grate, 
x.  296,  Amnion  in  his  note  on  the  passage  from  Ammonius,  and 
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Westermann  in  his  edition  of  Vossius,  De  historicis  graecis* 

p.  226,  regard  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon  as  the  author  of  Herod's 
biography.  Compare  in  regard  to  him  generally,  the  literature 
given  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  29. — Mtiller,  Fracjm.  hist,  graec, 
is  inclined  to  look  for  the  author  among  the  courtiers  of  Herod. 
The  statement  about  the  Idumaeans,  quoted  above,  is  found 
also  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  a  writing  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  of 
Ascalon,  vepl  diapopu;  Xegswv,  which  has  recently  been  published 
in  a  complete  form  by  Heylbut  in  Hermes,  vol.  xxii.  1887,  pp. 
oSS— HO.  In  this  work  the  passage  runs  as  follows  :  "  Jews 
('lovdaToi)  and  Idumaeans  ('idoufiaToi)  are  not  the  same;  for  the  Jews 
are  the  original  inhabitants,  but  the  Idumaeans  were  originally 
not  Jews,  but  Phoenicians  and  Syrians."  But  this  passage,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  this  reputed  work  of  Ptolemy,  appears  to 
be  nothing  else  than  an  extract  from  Ammonius,  who  had  on 
his  part  quoted  from  the  genuine  work  of  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon. 

11.  Xlcolaus  Damascenus. 
No  writer  has  been  used  by  Josephus  who  yields  such  abund- 
ance of  good  material  for  the  post-Biblical  period  as  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  the  trusted  friend  and  counsellor  of  Herod.  He 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  non-Jewish  family  in  Damascus. 
His  father,  Antipater,  held  the  highest  official  appointments 
there.  Since  Nicolas,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
in  B.C.  4,  speaks  of  himself  as  about  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  been  born  about  B.C.  64.  He  acquired  a  thorougli 
Greek  education,  and  in  his  philosophical  views  followed 
mainly  Aristotle.  Hence  in  the  Fragments  collected  by 
Miiller  he  is  called  "  Nicolas  the  Peripatetic,"  "  one  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophers."  According  to  Sophronius,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  tutor  of  the  children  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  When  Augustus  was  in  Syria  in 
B.C.  20,  Nicolas  saw  in  Antioch  the  Indian  ambassadors  who 
came  there  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  73).  Probably  even  then,  but 
at  the  very  latest  by  B.C.  14,  he  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  King  Herod,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  some 
important   diplomatic  negotiations.       In   B.C.    14   he   was    in 
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the  retinue  of  Herod  when  he  visited  Agrippa  in  Asia 
.Minor.  At  a  later  period  he  went  with  Herod  to  Rome. 
When  Herod,  on  account  of  his  proceedings  in  Arabia,  had 
fallen  into  disfavour  with  Augustus,  Nicolas  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  his  ambassador.  Also  in  his  conflicts  with  his 
sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and  Antipater,  Nicolas  occupied 
a  prominent  place  as  counsellor  of  the  king.  After  the 
death  of  Herod  he  represented  the  interests  of  Archelaus 
before  the  emperor  at  Eome.  All  these  particulars  are 
derived  from  his  autobiography,  as  given  in  Miiller's  Frag- 
ments and  the  corresponding  sections  of  Joseplms.  He  seems 
to  have  spent  his  last  years  in  Eome. 

Of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  which  Nicolas  is  supposed 
to  have  written,  no  single  vestige  now  remains.  Even  of 
his  philosophical  productions  very  little  has  been  preserved. 
Undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  writings 
were  his  historical  works,  regarding  which  Suidas,  in  his 
Lexicon,  under  the  name  Ni/coXaos,  makes  the  following 
remark :  "  He  wrote  a  general  history  in  eighty  books, 
and  an  account  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  and  also  of  his  own 
life  and  career."  Besides  these  three  works,  he  wrote, 
according  to  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  189,  a  irapaSotjcov  eOwv 
avvaycDyr].  Of  all  the  four  works  we  possess  fragments  of 
greater  or  less  extent. 

We  owe  the  greater  number  of  the  fragments  that  are 
preserved  to  the  great  undertaking  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  a.d.  912-959,  who  had  the  most 
trustworthy  statements  of  the  old  historians  collected  into 
certain  volumes.  There  were  in  all  fifty  -  three  volumes 
or  heads  among  which  those  collections  were  distributed. 
(July  a  few  of  those  fifty-three  books  have  been  preserved,  and 
of  those  that  are  extant,  only  two  come  into  consideration  at 
present.  (1)  The  extracts  I)e  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  edited  by 
Valesius  in  a.d.  1634;  and  (2)  the  extracts  De  insidiis,  first 
edited  by  Feder,  from  a  codex  Fscurialensis,  in  a.d.  1848-1 855, 
with  other  extracts,  in  3  vols.     At  the  same  time,  and  inde- 
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pendently  of  Feeler,  Miiller  edited  the  same  manuscript  in 
his  Fragm.  hist,  grace,  iii.  1840. — Compare  on  the  undertaking 
of  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  generally,  Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth.  graec.  viii. ;  Schulze,  De  excerptis  constant  inianis  quaes- 
tiones  criticae,  Bonn  1866.  De  Boor,  Zu  den  Excerptensamm- 
lnngen  des  Konstantin  Porphyrogennetos  (Hermes,  Bd.  xix. 
1884,  pp.  123-148). 

1.  The  great  historical  work  of  Nicolas  contained  144 
books  (Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  249).  When  Suidas  speaks  of  only 
eighty  books,  this  must  be  explained  either  by  assuming  an 
error  in  the  MSS.  of  Suidas,  or  by  supposing  that  only  eighty 
books  were  known  to  Suidas.  The  extensive  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  Constantine  excerpts,  de  virtutibus  and  de 
imidiis,  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  first  seven  books,  and 
refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks, 
Lydians,  and  Persians,  down  to  the  times  of  Croesus  and 
Cyrus.  Of  books  8—95  Ave  possess  as  good  as  nothing. 
Of  book  96  some  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Joseph  us 
and  Athenaeus.  Books  96,  103,  104,  107,  108,  110,  114, 
116,  123,  124  are  distinctly  quoted.  In  books  123  and 
124  an  account  is  given  of  the  negotiations  with  Agrippa 
in  Asia  Minor  in  favour  of  the  Jews  residing  there,  in 
which  Herod  and  Nicolaus  Damascenus  represented  the  Jewish 
interests  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  3.  2  ;  comp.  xvi.  2.  2—5).  These 
negotiations  were  carried  on  in  the  year  B.C.  14.  The  remain- 
ing twenty  books  would  undoubtedly  treat  of  the  following 
ten  years,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Archelaus, 
in  B.C.  4.  One  only  requires  to  read  Josephus  connectedly 
in  order  to  see  immediately  that  the  uncommonly  complete 
and  detailed  authority  which  he  follows  in  books  xv.-xvii. 
on  the  life  of  Herod,  breaks  off  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Archelaus.  What  he  tells  regarding  that  reign  in 
book  xviii.  is  so  desperately  poor  and  meagre,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  he  could  have  had  at  his  disposal 
a  document   like   that   upon   which   he   drew  for   books   xv- 
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xvii.  But  this  complete  and  detailed  authority  can  have 
been  no  other  than  the  work  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  who 
is  expressly  cited  in  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  1,  and  who  in  his  auto- 
biography gives  a  historical  statement  that  reads  almost  like 
an  extract  from  Joseph  us.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  gives 
in  briefer  form  the  story  of  the  events  recorded  at  greater 
length  by  the  author  in  his  larger  historical  work. — But  the 
historical  work  of  Nicolas  is  used  by  Josephus,  not  only 
for  the  history  of  Herod,  but  also  for  the  history  of  the 
Asmonaeans,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  he  uses  the 
historical  work  of  Strabo  (Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4,  12.  6;  xiv.  4. 
3,  6.  4).  Josephus  also  expressly  cites  Nicolas'  work  for 
the  history  of  primitive  times  (Antiq.  i.  3.  6,  3.  9,  7.  2), 
for  the  history  of  David  (Antiq.  vii.  5.  2),  and  the  history 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Treatise  against  Ajnon,  ii.  7). 

2.  Of  the  biography  of  Augustus,  Bio?  Kataapo^,  there 
are  still  extant  two  large  fragments,  of  which  the  one  in  the 
Constantine  excerpts,  de  virtutibus,  treats  of  the  history  of 
Octavian's  youth  and  education ;  while  the  other,  which  is 
particularly  extensive,  in  the  Constantine  excerpts,  de  insidiis, 
refers  to  the  time  immediately  subsequent  to  Caesar's  assassi- 
nation, there  being  added  to  it,  in  the  form  of  a  large  note 
or  excursus,  c.  19—27,  a  complete  account  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  preceded  his 
murder.  This  second  fragment,  which  was  first  made  known 
in  the  publications  of  Feder,  Mtiller,  and  Piccolos,  makes  it 
possible  fairly  to  estimate  the  historical  value  of  the  work, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  general  panegyristic  character,  is 
considerable. 

3.  The  autobiography,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
preserved  in  the  excerpts  de  virtutibus,  and  upon  which 
probably  Suidas  mainly  relies  for  the  facts  given  in  his 
Lexicon  articles  on  the  names  'AvriiraTpo?  and  Ni/coXaos,  is 
interesting  on  account  of    the    undisguised  self-complacency 
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and    conceit    of    its    author,    which    he    shows    in    the    un- 
bounded praise  lavished  upon  all  his  own  achievements. 

4.  The  collection  of  "  Eemarkable  Habits  and  Customs," 
Jlapa^o^cou  eOwv  trvvajcoy/},  which  was  seen  by  Photius 
(Biblioth.  cod.  189),  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  extracts 
in  the  Florilegium  of  Stobaeus. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Nicolas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  philosophical  fragments,  was  first  issued  by 
Miiller  in  his  Fragmenta  historicorum  graecorum,  iii.  1849,  pp. 
343-464,  and  iv.  pp.  661-664.  Compare  generally,  Clinton, 
Fasti  Hellenici,  ed.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  574  f. — Grlitz,  Geschichte  der 
Juden,  ed.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  483,  note  20,  proving  that  Nicolas 
was  not  a  Jew. — Nicolai,  Geschichte  Literaturgeschichte,  ii. 
536  f. — On  his  exposition  of  early  history,  books  i.-vii. :  Stein- 
metz,  Herodot  und  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Liineburg  1861. — 
On  Nicolas  as  an  authority  with  Josephus :  Bloch,  Die  Quellen 
des  Flavius  Josephus,  1879,  pp.  106-116.  Destinon,  Die 
Ouellen  des  Flavius  Josephus,  1882,  pp.  91-120. 

The  Bloc  Kaiffapog  was  separately  edited  by  Piccolos,  Nicolas 
de  Damas.,  vie  de  Cesar,  fragment  recemment  decouvert,  etc., 
Paris  1850. — It  is  discussed  by  the  following:  Burger,  De 
Nicolai  Damasceni  fragmento  Escurialensi  quod  inscribitur  B/og 
Kaiffapog,  Bonnae  1869  ;  and  O.  E.  Schmidt,  who  writes  in  the 
Jahrbb.  fur  class.  Philologie,  1884,  pp.  666-687,  on  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  and  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  supporting,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Burger,  the  historical  importance  of  the  Bloc  Kaicapo;, 
and  seeking  to  show  that  Suetonius  had  made  use  of  it. 

The  fragments  of  the  Tiapahd^m  sduv  cwayuyr)  have  also  been 
collected  and  edited  in  a  separate  issue  by  Westermann,  Ylapa- 
do^oypd(poi,  1839,  pp.  166,  167. —  On  the  passage  referring  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  see  Trieber,  Quaestiones  Laconicae,  pars 
I. :  De  Nicolai  Damasceni  Laconicis,  BeroL  1867. 

Of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Nicolas  there  remain  only 
a  number  of  titles  and  short  fragments.  See  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  ed.  2,  iii.  p.  574  ff. — Boeper,  Lectiones  Abulphara- 
gianae,  Danzig  1844,  pp.  27,  35-43. — Miiller,  Fragm.  histor. 
(jraec.  iii.  344.  —  Zeller,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics, 
London  1869. — Zell  in  Pauly's  Keal-Encyclopaedie,  l  2,  2 
Aufl.  p.  1679  f.,  art.  "  Aristoteles." — Diels,  Doxographi  graeci, 
1879,  p.  84,  Anm.  1. — The  pseudo- Aristotelian  writing  de 
jilantis   has    been    ascribed   by   E.   H.   F.   Meyer    to    Nicolaus 
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Pamasccmis,  and  published  under  his  name. — Another  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  tract,  mpi  xogjxgv,  has  been  by  several  scholars  in 
earlier  and  later  times  attributed  to  Nicolas.  The  grounds  for 
so  doing  are  very  insufficient.  Becker,  Bernays,  and  Zeller, 
however,  still  incline  to  ascribe  it  to  our  author.  On  its  later 
reproduction  by  Apuleius,  see  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, §  367.  6. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  quotations 
and  fragments  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Nicolas,  they  are 
closely  related  to  those  of  Aristotle,  and  were  not  so  much 
independent  works  as  short  expositions  or  compendia  and 
illustrations  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Koeper,  Lett tones  Abulpliaragianae,  pp.  35-43,  and 
Usener  in:  Bernays'  Ges.  Abhandlungen,  ii.  281.  Koeper  gives 
the  most  complete  collection  of  quotations  and  fragments.  This 
is  the  view  also  taken  of  them  by  Uebervveg  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 


12.    The  Commentaries  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  65th  chapter  of  his  Life,  Josephus  refers  to  the 
Commentaries  of  Vespasian  as  vouching  the  correctness  of  his 
statements :  "  Nor  is  it  only  I  who  say  this :  but  so  it  is 
written  in  the  Commentaries  of  Vespasian  the  emperor." 
At  the  same  time  he  brings  the  charge  against  his  opponent, 
Justus  of  Tiberias,  that  he  could  not  have  read  those  com- 
mentaries, since  his  statements  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
this  in  the  emperor's  work :  "  For  neither  wast  thou  con- 
cerned in  that  war,  nor  hast  thou  read  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar,  of  which  we  have  evident  proof,  because  thou  hast 
contradicted  those  Commentaries  of  Caesar  in  thy  history." 
hi  the  Treatise  against  Apion  he  engages  in  a  polemic 
against  those  who  judged  unfavourably  of  his  History  of  the 
Jewish  War,  and  denies  to  them  the  right  of  making  such 
a  criticism  :  u  How  impudent  must  those  deserve  to  be 
esteemed  who  undertake  to  contradict  me  about  the  true 
state  of  those  affairs,  who,  although  they  pretend  to  have 
made  use  of  both  the  emperor's  own  memoirs,  yet  they 
could   not  be   acquainted  with   our   affairs  who  fought   against 
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them."  These  memoirs  "  of  the  emperor's "  are  evidently 
identical  with  the  Commentaries  of  Vespasian  referred  to  in 
the  Life.  Nothing  more  than  this  is  known  about  them. 
Compare  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  311.  2. 
Josephus  evidently  came  to  know  them  only  after  he  had 
composed  his  work  on  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  since  he  does 
not  mention  them  among  his  authorities  for  that  work 
{Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9-10). 

13,  Antonius  Julianus. 

Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Octavian.  c.  33.  4,  refers  for  proof 
of  his  statement  that  the  Jews  had  brought  their  misfortunes 
upon  themselves  by  their  own  evil  deeds,  to  their  own 
writings  and  those  of  the  Romans :  "  Read  a^ain  their 
writings,  or  if  you  prefer  those  of  the  Romans,  look  into  those 
of  Antonius  Julianus,  and  you  will  find  that  their  own 
wickedness  has  occasioned  their  calamities."  The  work  of 
Antonius  Julianus  treated  probably  of  the  war  of  Vespasian. 
For  a  Mapicos  'Avtoovios  'lovkiavos  is  also  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  Procurator  of  Judea  during  the  time  of  the 
Vespasian  war  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi.  4.  3). 

Bernays  (Ueber  die  Chronik  des  Sulpicius  Severus,  1861, 
p.  56)  conjectures  that  this  work  of  Antonius  Julianus  may 
have  been  used  by  Tacitus,  on  whom  again  the  work  of 
Sulpicius  Severus  depends.  This  is  possible.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  yet  other  works  on  the 
Vespasian  war.  Josephus,  indeed,  distinguishes  such  books 
into  two  classes.  To  the  one  class  belonged  those  who  knew  the 
events  of  the  war  at  first  hand  from  having  themselves  been 
engaged  in  it,  but  through  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Romans 
or  against  the  Jews,  told  the  story  in  a  false  and  garbled 
manner.  To  the  other  class  belonged  those  who  knew  the 
matter  only  from  report,  and  were  often  misled  by  the  incorrect 
:md  inconsistent  reports  on  which  they  relied.  "  Some  men 
who  were  not  concerned  in  the  affair  themselves  have  gotten 
together  vain  and  contradictory  stories  by  hearsay,  and  have 
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written  them  down  after  a  sophistical  manner ;  and  those  who 
were  then  present  have  given  false  account  of  things,  and  this 
rather  out  of  humour  of  flattery  to  the  Romans  or  of  hatred  to 
the  Jews,"  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  preface  1.  Compare 
also  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the  Antiquities, 
in  the  Treatise  against  Apion,  1.  8  at  the  end,  and  in  the  letter 
of  Agrippa,  quoted  in  chap.  65  of  the  Life  of  Josephus. 

14.  Justus  of  Tiberias. 

About  the  life  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  we  know  only  what 
Josephus  has  told  us  in  his  Life  (chaps.  9,  12,  17,  35, 
37,  54,  65,  70,  74).  He  was  a  Jew  who  had  received  a 
Greek  education  (c.  9),  and  along  with  his  father  Pistus  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  position  in  his  native  city  of  Tiberias  during 
the  Jewish  war  of  a.d.  G6-67.  Being  a  man  of  moderate 
tendencies,  he  attached  himself  more  under  compulsion  than 
voluntarily  to  the  revolution  party,  but  quitted  his  native 
town  even  before  the  subjugation  of  Galilee,  and  fled  to 
Agrippa  (c.  70).  Condemned  to  death  by  Vespasian,  and 
given  over  to  Agrippa  for  execution,  he  had  his  sentence 
commuted  by  him,  through  the  intercession  of  Berenice,  to  a 
long  period  of  imprisonment.  He  seems  then  to  have  gone 
again  to  reside  in  Tiberias,  but  led,  according  to  Josephus,  a 
rather  mysterious  and  doubtful  sort  of  life.  Agrippa  sentenced 
him  twice  to  imprisonment,  and  had  him  repeatedly  banished 
his  native  city.  Once  he  pronounced  against  him  sentence  of 
death,  and  pardoned  him  only  at  the  entreaty  of  Berenice. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  Agrippa  entrusted  him  with  the  rage? 
iiTKTTokwv.  But  in  this  office,  too,  Justus  proved  himself 
unserviceable,  and  was  at  last,  for  good  and  all,  dismissed  by 
Agrippa  (Josephus'  Life,  c.  G5).  He  was  still  alive  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  for  his  Chronicle 
reaches  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan,  a.d.  100.     His  works  are :  1.  A  History  of  the  Jewish 

War,  against  which  the  polemic  of  Josephus  in  his  Life  is 
DIV.  L  VOL.  i.  E 
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directed.  The  later  writers  who  mention  this  work,  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  his  translator  Sophronius,  and  Suidas,  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  it  only  from  Josephus.  It  is  also  very  doubtful 
whether  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Tiftepids,  drew  directly  from  this 
work. — 2.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Jewish  Kings  from  Moses  to 
Agrippa  II.  It  was  known  to  Photius,  and  is  briefly  described 
by  him  (Biblioth.  cod.  33).  Also  Julius  Africanus,  from  whom 
the  quotations  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  and  in  Syncellus 
are  borrowed,  made  use  of  it.  A  notice  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
ii.  5.  41,  has  probably  to  be  referred  to  another  work  of 
Justus. — 3.  The  existence  of  the  Gommentarioli  de  scriptwris, 
mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his  de  viris  illustr.  c.  14,  is  very 
questionable,  since  no  other  author  knows  anything  about  it. 

In  regard  to  the  part  played  by  Justus  during  the  Jewish 
war  utterly  false  opinions  have  very  widely  prevailed,  owing 
to  the  misleading  statements  of  Josephus.  He  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  an  extreme  patriot  and  bitter  foe  of  the 
Romans.  So  especially  by  Baerwald,  Josejrfius  in  Galilda,  1887. 
But  a  critical  examination  of  all  these  assertions  of  Josephus 
affords  us  an  essentially  different  picture.  On  the  one  hand, 
Josephus  describes  him  as  a  chief  agitator  in  pressing  on  the 
war,  and  affirms  that  he  had  moved  his  native  city  of  Tiberias 
to  revolt  from  Agrippa  and  the  Eomans  (Life,  9,  65,  70). 
For  proof  of  this  Josephus  adduces  his  campaign  against  the 
cities  of  Decapolis,  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  on  account  of  which 
he  was  accused  by  the  representatives  of  those  cities  to 
Vespasian,  and  by  him  given  over  to  be  punished  to  Agrippa, 
so  that  he  escaped  death  only  through  the  intercession  of 
Berenice  (c.  9  at  the  end,  65,  74).  Further,  his  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  John  of  Gischala  (c.  17)  and 
Jesus,  son  of  Sapphias  (c.  54),  is  advanced  as  evidence  against 
him.  But  in  spite  of  this  effort  to  brand  Justus  as  one  mainly 
to  blame  for  the  revolutionary  rising  in  Galilee,  Josephus  is 
yet  guileless  enough  to  confess  even  at  the  outset  that  Justus 
belonged  neither  to  the  Roman  nor  to  the  revolutionary  party, 
but  to  a  middle  party  which  "  pretended  to  be  doubtful  about 
going  to  wTar"  (c.  9).  And  a  whole  series  of  facts  prove  that 
Justus  was  by  no  means  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  war.  His 
nearest  relatives  in  Gamala  were  murdered  by  the  revolutionary 
party  (c.  35,  37).     He  himself  was  one  of  the  prominent  men 
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who  opposed  the  destruction  of  the  palace  of  Herod  in  Tiberias 
(c.  12).  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  councillors  whom  Josephus 
had  put  in  prison  just  because  they  would  not  join  in  the 
revolution,  to  whom  he  also  then  declared  that  he  did  indeed 
know  the  might  of  the  Eomans,  but  that  for  the  present  they 
could  do  nothing  else  than  join  "the  robbers,"  that  is,  the 
revolutionists  (c.  35.  Comp.  Wars  of  the  Jeics,  ii.  21.  8-10  ; 
Life,  32-34).  Justus  also  left  Tiberias  when  the  revolution 
there  was  just  at  its  height,  and  went  over  to  Agrippa  and  the 
Komans  (c.  65  and  70).  He  was  therefore  quite  correct  in  his 
statement  that  Josephus  was  mainly  chargeable  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Tiberias,  and  in  affirming  that 
Tiberias  had  been  drawn  into  the  revolt  only  under  compulsion 
(c.  65).  The  real  facts  of  the  case  are  thus  perfectly  clear. 
Justus  was  a  man  of  precisely  the  same  style  and  tendency  as 
Josephus.  Both  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt,  but  both  did  so 
only  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  In  reality  neither 
of  them  wished  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  so  now  the 
one  seeks  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  other. 

The  work  which  Josephus  in  his  Life  so  vehemently 
attacks  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  the  Chronicle  described 
by  Photius.  For,  according  to  Photius,  that  Chronicle  was 
"  very  meagre  and  brief,  and  passed  over  much  that  was  im- 
portant and  even  necessary  ; "  but  the  work  referred  to  by 
Josephus  evidently  entered  into  minute  details,  and  is  simply 
characterized  by  Josephus  as  a  History  of  the  Jewish  War. 
"For  he  was  not  unskilful  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
dependence  on  that  skill  it  was  that  he  undertook  to  write  a 
history  of  these  affairs "  (Life,  c.  9).  "  Justus,  who  hath 
himself  written  a  history  concerning  these  affairs.  .  .  .  Justus 
undertook  to  write  about  these  facts  and  about  the  Jewish 
war "  (c.  65).  In  this  same  chapter  (Life,  c.  65)  Josephus 
speaks  of  his  astonishment  at  the  impudence  of  Justus,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  best  narrator  of  these  occurrences ;  whereas 
he  knew  nothing  at  first  hand,  either  of  the  proceedings  in 
Galilee,  or  of  the  siege  of  Jotapata,  or  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
He  therefore  evidently  treated  in  that  work  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  war.  It  was  not  published  by  Justus  until 
twenty  years  after  it  had  been  completed,  when  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Agrippa  II.  were  dead  (Life,  c.  65).  It  must 
therefore  have  been  completed  during  the  lifetime  of  Agrippa, 
and  so,  again,  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Chronicle 
which  reaches  down  to  Agrippa's  death. — Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  others  derived  their  grounds  of  accusation  against  Justus 
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from  Josephus.  He  is  charged  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
10.  8  ;  Jerome,  de  viris  illustr.  c.  14)  with  having  written  a 
history  of  Jewish  affairs  in  a  distorted  manner  to  suit  his  own 
personal  ends,  and  is  declared  to  have  been  convicted  by 
Josephus  of  falsehood.  The  article  in  Suidas'  Lexicon  on 
'Io-jtrroc  is  taken  verbatim  from  Sophronius,  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Jerome.  Probably  also  the  notice  in  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  on  the  name  Tiberias  is  grounded  upon  Josephus. 

On  the  Chronicle  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  Photius  in  his 
Biblioth.  cod.  33,  remarks  as  follows:  'AvsyvuoQii  'lobcr-ov  Tifispisug 
Xfovixov,  ob  r)  l<77iypa<pr)  'lovarov  Ti(3sp/sug'lovbaiojv  SaffiXsojv  roJv  h 
ToTg  Grs/jsfjjCKjtv.  Obroc  cctto  iroXsag  rrtg  iv  Ta/jXaJq,  T/jSipidbog  vppoLro. 
" Apy/srai  be  rr,g  iaropiag  d-TO  Muvffseag,  xuraXqyei  be  ewg  rs'/.ivr^g 
\\ypi<7T~a  tov  'z(3b6/Aov  /xsv  rGiv  uko  rr{g  oixiug  'llpuibov,  bffrarov  bz  iv  roTg 
'lovbaiav  (3ao~iX&v6iv}  o<;  vrapsXaBe  fih  rr)v  dp-%r)v  svri  KXavbiov,  r,u%v)Qri 
bs  h~i  Nspuvog  zai  'in  [xaXXov  b-b  ObeGKUffiuvov,  rzXsvra,  bs  'irei  rep/ruj 
Tpa.7a.VDiJ,  ob  "/.at  r)  idTopta,  '/.urzXrj^sv.  "Edrt  b'i  rr,v  (ppdd/v  cvvrofiwrarog 
rz  %a)  ra,  <zXzidra  ru>v  dvayA.aiora.roiv  rraparps^/oov. — From  this  work 
also  are  taken  the  quotations  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  and 
those  made  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  which  undoubtedly  made 
their  way  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus  through  the  medium  of 
Julius  Africanus.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  book  of  the 
Chronicle,  Eusebius  speaks  as  follows :  "  That  Moses  flourished 
in  the  times  of  Inachus  is  affirmed  by  such  famous  teachers  as 
Clement,  Africanus,  Tatian  from  among  ourselves,  and  by 
Josephus  and  Justus  from  among  the  Jews,  each  after  his  own 
fashion  supporting  the  statement  from  primitive  histories." 
This  passage  from  the  preface  of  Eusebius  is  not  only  expressly 
quoted  by  Syncellus,  but  also  made  use  of  elsewhere  in  several 
other  passages. — Eusebius  further  mentions  Justus  in  his 
Chronicle,  ad  ann.  Abrah.  2113,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  as  a  well-known  Jewish  writer.  In  Syncellus  again 
the  same  notice  stands  at  the  be^innim*  of  the  account  of 
Trajan's  reign.  This  also  must  have  been  the  original  position 
given  to  him  in  the  Chronicle  of  Africanus.  For  undoubtedly 
the  statement  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Chronicle  of 
Justus  reached  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. — 
The   notice   in    Scaliger,    Thesaurus,   sdrop/wv   cuvayuyn   ad    01. 

210,    A:    svTavda    Xr\yu    to    'lovdrov    Tifispisug    yjovr/.ov,    rests    Only 

upon  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  33. — If,  then,  it  is  rendered  certain 
from  what  has  been  adduced  that  Julius  Africanus  made  use 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Justus,  the  theory  is  thoroughly  confirmed 
that  certain  notices  about  Jewish  history  in  the  Chroniclers 
dependent  on  Africanus,  which  are  not  derived  from  Josephus, 
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are  to  be  traced  bark  to  Justus.  See  below,  §  1 0,  note  32  ;  and 
Gelzer,  Julius  Africanus,  i.  24G-2G5.  Gutschmid  had  also 
previously  guessed  that  Africanus  had  made  use  of  Justus. 
See  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

hi  the  biography  of  Socrates  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  5.  41, 
we  meet  with  the  following  statement:  "Justus  of  Tiberias 
tells  that  at  his  trial  Plato  went  up  to  the  platform  and  said, 
0  men  of  Athens,  being  the  youngest  of  those  who  have  gone, 
up  to  the  platform,  and  that  the  judges  cried  out :  Go  down, 
go  down."  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  so  special  a  notice 
regarding  details  in  the  history  of  Socrates  and  Plato  should 
have  had  place  in  a  brief  chronicle  of  Jewish  kings.  Put  even 
a  comparison  of  the  wording  of  the  title  as  given  by  Photius 
witli  that  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  Justus  had  written  other  works  besides  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Jewish  Kings.  The  title  (Photius, Biblioth.  cod.  33) :  'lovdaiw 
(Suoiasoju  ruv  ev  ToTg  ffrefAfAaffiv,  cannot  mean :  "  History  of  the 
crowned  kings  of  the  Jews,"  although  cri^a,  usually  means 
crown.  Put  as  a-e^ua  also  means  a  genealogical  table,  this 
title  is  rather  to  be  rendered  :  "  History  of  the  kings  of  the 
Jews  enumerated  in  the  Tables."  Put  what  cri/j^ara  are 
meant?  The  Chronicle  of  Julius  Africanus  consisted,  it  is 
well  known,  in  great  part  of  lists  of  kings,  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
Roman.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  older  work  of  Justus  should 
have  been  similarly  constructed  ?  Then  there  would  have  been 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  work  known  to  Photius,  namely,  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  the  Jews  designated  in  the  cr's^aura  of 
Justus,  while  to  Diogenes  Laertius  there  was  known  another 
cr't/j^ua,  therefore  another  part  of  the  whole  work. 

Compare  on  Justus  generally,  Vossius,  Be  historicis  graecis, 
1838. — Fabricius,  Biblioth.  grace,  ed.  Harles,  v.  61,  x.  G91. — 
Miiller,  Fragmenta  histor.  grace,  iii.  523. — Vaillant,  Be  His- 
toricis qui  ante  Joscphum  Judaicas  res  scripsere,  Paris  1851. 
— Creuzer,  Theol.  Stud,  unci  Krit.  1853,  pp.  57-59. — Griitz,  Das 
Lebensende  des  Kbnigs  Agrippa  II.,  des  Justus  von  Tiberias 
und  des  Flavius  Josephus  und  die  Agrippa-Miinzen  {Monats- 
schr.fiir  Gcsch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Jud.  1877,  p.  337  ff.),  gives 
an  impossible  explanation  of  the  Photius  passage.  Paerwald, 
Josephus  in  Galilaa,  sein  Vcrhdltniss  zu  den  Parteien,  insbeson- 
dere  zu  Justus  von  Tiberias  und  Agrippa  II.,  Breslau  1877. 

1 5.  Aristo  of  Bella. 
On  Aristo  of  Pella  and  his  literary  work  we  have  only  two 
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independent  witnesses,  Eusebius  and  Maximus  Confessor. — 
1.  According  to  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  6.  3,  it 
was  told  in  a  work  of  Aristo  of  Pella,  that  after  the  conquest 
of  Bitther  and  the  overthrow  of  Barcochba,  "  it  was  enjoined 
by  regular  legal  enactments  of  Hadrian  upon  the  whole  Jewish 
race,  that  they  should  on  no  pretext  enter  within  the  region 
round  about  Jerusalem,  the  emperor  wishing  that  they  should 
not  be  able,  even  from  a  distance,  to  look  upon  their  native 
soil."  (to  irav  edvos  i£  i/celvov  teal  tt)s%  irepl  ra  'IepoaoXvfia 
77)?  irdfiirav  iiri^aiveiv  elpyerai,  vo/jlov  hoypuari  real  Siard^eatv 
'ABpiavov,  &)?  av  fxrjK  e£  diroirrov  Oecopolev  rb  irarpcpov  eSac^o? 
iyiceXevaapevov.  ' '  ApiaTwv  0  JTeXXato?  laropet.)  On  this 
passage  in  Eusebius  is  founded  what  is  said  in  the  Chronicon 
pascliale,  and  by  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene, 
respecting  Aristo  of  Pella. — 2.  In  the  Scholia  of  Maximus 
Confessor  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Dc  mystica  theologia, 
written  about  a.d.  630-650,  we  meet  with  the  following 
notice  :  "  I  have  also  read  the  expression  '  seven  heavens  '  in 
the  dialogue  of  Papiscus  and  Jason,  composed  by  Aristo  of 
Pella,  which  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Hypotyposes,  says  was  written  by  St.  Luke."  (Aveyvwv  Se 
tovto  "  eina  ovpavovs "  Ka\  iv  rfj  avyyeypafijihrj  'ApicrTcovi, 
rep  IleWaicp  $La\e%eL  TlairidKov  real  'Idcrovos,  i)v  KXijfir}?  6 
'AXe^avSpev?  iv  €ktw  fiifiXico  rwv  'Tiroivirdxjewv  rbv  dyiov 
Aovkolv  (prjaiv  dvaypd^rai.)  According  to  Maximus  Confessor, 
therefore,  Aristo  was  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  between  Jason 
and  Papiscus,  which  is  also  elsewhere  quoted,  but  always  as 
an  anonymous  work.  He  was  already  known  to  the  heathen 
philosopher  Celsus,  as  well  as  to  Origen  and  Jerome.  We 
obtain  most  information  from  the  still  extant  preface  to  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  a  certain  Celsus,  according  to 
Harnack,  belonging  probably  to  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
contained  in  some  manuscripts  of  the  works  of  Cyprian.  At 
the  close  of  the  main  section,  cap.  8,  he  names  himself  Celsus. 
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According  to  the  statement  here  given  concerning  it,  Jason 
was  the  representative  of  the  Christian  view,  Papiscus  was  the 
representative  of  Judaism.  But  the  Christian  so  convincingly 
proves  to  the  Jew  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  that  the  latter  is 
soon  converted  and  baptized. 

Seeing  that  the  Dialogue,  as  it  lay  before  Celsus,  Origen, 
Jerome,  and  the  Latin  translator,  was  evidently  anonymous, 
for  no  one  is  named  by  them  as  its  author,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  the  testimony  of  Maximus  in  favour  of  the 
authorship  of  Aristo  is  worthy  of  credit.  Whence  should  a 
writer  of  the  seventh  century  obtain  correct  information  about 
the  author  of  whom  all  earlier  writers  knew  nothing  ?  The 
guess  of  Maximus,  however,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  In 
Tertullian's  work,  adversus  Judaeos,  c.  13,  at  the  beginning,  we 
have  the  imperial  edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  enter  the  en- 
virons of  Jerusalem,  given  in  terms  almost  literally  identical 
with  those  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Aristo 
(interdict um  est  ne  in  confinio  ipsius  regionis  demoretur  quis- 
quam  Jicdaeorum  ....  post  expugnationcm  Hierusalem  pro- 
hibiti  ingrcdi  in  terram  vcstram  de  longinquo  earn  ocidis  tantum 
videre  permissum  est).  Since  Tertullian  brings  this  forward  in 
an  anti-Jewish  controversial  treatise,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  had  extracted  the  notice  from  a  similarly  anti-Jewish  work. 
But  such  precisely  was  the  character  of  the  Dialogue  between 
Jason  and  Papiscus  (com  p.  also  Harnack's  Texte  tend  Untcr- 
sitcJmngen,  i.  1—2,  p.  127  ff.). 

If,  then,  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  adduced,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  notice  in  Eusebius  is  taken  from  the  Dialogue 
between  Jason  and  Papiscus,  we  cannot  ascribe  to  Aristo  a 
special  history  on  the  Hadrian  war ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  other  statements  in  Eusebius  about  the  Hadrian  war 
are  drawn  from  Aristo,  who  rather  makes  only  passing  refer- 
ence to  that  one  edict. — As  to  the  date  of  Aristo,  he  may  be 
put  down  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
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In  the  Clironicon  paschale,  on  the  year  A.D.  134,  the  remark 
is  made  :  "  In  this  year  Apelles  and  Aristo,  whom  (wv)  Eusebius 
Pamphilus  mentions  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  presents 
(Imbibaeiv)  the  draft  of  an  apology  concerning  our  religion 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian."  Since  the  author  refers  expressly 
to  Eusebius,  his  testimony  has  no  independent  value.  The 
siugular  i-ididuciv  makes  it  probable  that  he  wrote  6  UsKXaTog 
'Apiary,  out  of  which  'AtsaXJjs  xai  ' Apiaruv  arose  through  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  —  At  any  rate,  the  Armenian  historian, 
Moses  of  Chorene,  derived  his  information  from  Eusebius.  He 
indeed  states  that  Aristo  reports  the  death  of  King  Artases,  a 
contemporary  of  Hadrian ;  but  then  in  his  history  of  Barcochba 
he  closely  follows  Eusebius.  See  Eouth,  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  i. 
101  ff.  Langlois,  Collection  des  Historiens  de  UArmenic,  t,  i. 
[=  Miiller,  Fragmenta  hist,  grace,  v.  2]  p.  391  sqq.  Harnack, 
Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  i.  1-2,  p.  126. 

The  Dialogue  between  Jason  and  Papiscus  was  probably 
largely  used  in  the  Altercatio  Simonis  Judaci  et  Theophili 
christiani,  published  by  Martene  in  his  Thesaurus  novus  anec- 
dotorum,  vol.  v.,  Paris  1717,  and  again  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  Harnack,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  vol.  i.  div.  3,  1883, 
especially  pp.  115-130. 

On  Aristo  generally,  compare  Fabricius,  Biblioth  grace,,  ed. 
Harles,  vii.  156  ff. — Grabe,  Spicilegium  Patrum,  ii.  127-133. — 
Eouth,  Reliquiae  sacrae,  i.  91-109.  —  Gieseler,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Edin.  1846,  vol.  i.  156. — Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,  London  1877,  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  161. — 
Pauly's  Real-Encyclop.  i.  2,  2  Aufl.  p.  1597. — ]M  tiller,  Fragm. 
hist,  grace,  iv.  328. — Corpus  apologetarum,  ed.  Otto,  t.  ix.  1872, 
pp.  349-363. — Harnack,  Die  Uelerlieferung  der  griechischen 
Apologeten  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts  in  der  alien  Kirche  und  im 
Mittelaltcr,  1882. — Zahn,  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  des  neutes- 
tamentl.  Kanons,  vol.  iii.  1884,  p.  74. 

16.   Papyrus  Parisicnsis,  n,  Q>8. 

Among  the  Greek  Papyrus  texts  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  we 
meet  with  certain  fragments  which  refer  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria  during  the  time  of  the  Ptoman  Empire. 
The  texts,  however,  are  so  fragmentary  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  exactness  the  date  of  the  revolt 
referred  to.     Were   they    more   complete,   they   would    have 
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afforded  us  invaluable  historical  information.  For  they  had 
contained,  as  we  can  make  out  beyond  question,  among  other 
things,  one  or  two  rescripts  of  the  emperor  addressed  to  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  with  reference  to  the  outbreak,  as  well  as 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  a  man  who  had  been 
already  under  sentence  of  death,  and  now,  face  to  face  with 
death,  "  will  not  shrink  from  telling  the  truth." 

The  fragments  are  published  as  Papyrus  Paris,  n.  68,  by 
Brunet  de  Presle,  in  Notices  et  extraits  cles  Manuscrits  .  .  . 
public's  par  V Institut  de  France,  vol.  xviii.  part  2,  Paris  18G5, 
pp.  383-390.     See  also  Atlas  attached  thereto,  sheet  xlv. 

17.    Teucer  Cyziccnus. 

Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  name  Ted/epos  6  Kv&kwvcs,, 
says  that  he  wrote  :  "  On  the  Gold-yielding  Earth  ;  on  Byzan- 
tium ;  on  the  Mithridate  war,  in  five  books ;  on  Tyre,  in  five 
books;  on  the  Arabians,  in  five  books;  on  Jewish  History,  in 
six  books,  and  various  other  works."  (TeO/cpo?  6  Kv^lkt]vo^,  6 
ypd-tyas  Tlepl  ^pucrocpopov  7/}?,  Tlepl  tov  Bv^avrlou,  MiOpiha- 
TLKciv7rpd^€cov  fiiftXia  e  ,Uepl  Tvpov  e',  'Apafiittwv  e ,yIovSa'i/cr)i> 
iaroptav  ev  (3l(3\loi<$  s"',  'Ecpij/Boov  rwv  ev  Kv^lkco  acnaqcriv  7' 
/cal  ra  \011rd.)  Of  this  Teucer  Cyzicenus  there  are  only  two 
small  fragments  now  extant,  which  discuss  the  etymology  of 
the  names  of  two  places  in  Epirus  and  Euboea.  Otherwise 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  him.  "Whether  he  is  identical 
with  some  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Teucer  who  have 
been  occasionally  mentioned,  must  continue  undetermined. 
Comp.  MiiUer,  Fragmenta  historicorum  graecorum,  iv.  508. 

18.  Various  Works  ire  pi  'I  ovhaiwv. 

Special  treatises  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  were  also 
written  by  the  Jewish  Hellenists,  Demetrius,  Eupolemus, 
Artapanus,  Aristeas,  Cleodemus-Malchus,  and  the  classical 
Philo.     But  these  can  scarcely  come  under  consideration  here, 
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since  they  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  treat  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  history  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  200-210).  The  book 
of  the  pseudo-Hecateus  on  the  Jews  seems  to  have  dealt  in 
more  detail  than  those  just  named  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  his  own  days  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  302—306). — 
The  five  books  of  Philo  on  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under 
Tiberius  and  Caligula  would  have  been  an  important  document 
for  the  history  of  his  times,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here,  because  the  work  is  no  longer  extant  (see  Div.  ii.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  350-354). 

Pagan  authors,  even  from  very  early  times,  made  passing 
allusions  to  the  Jews.  A  collection  of  these  may  be  found  in 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  pp.  177  —  179,  and  in 
Josephus,  Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  14—23.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  special  works  on 
the  Jews  by  non- Jewish  authors  came  to  be  written.  1.  The 
oldest  non-Jewish  history  of  the  Jews  known  to  us  is  the 
crvo-fcevr)  Kara  'IovBaccov  of  Apollonius  Molon  (see  Div.  ii. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  251—254). — 2.  Not  much  later  is  the  learned 
compilation  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  irepl  'IouEaicou,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  valuable  excerpts  from  the  writings  of 
Jewish  Hellenists  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  197—200). — 3.  In 
the  age  of  Hadrian  lived  Philo  Byblius,  also  called  Herennius 
Philo,  who,  besides  other  works,  wrote  a  treatise,  irepl  'Iov- 
Saloov.  In  it,  according  to  the  statement  of  Origen,  he  referred 
to  the  book  of  the  pseudo-Hecateus  on  the  Jews,  and  in  regard 
to  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  either  the  book  was  not  the 
work  of  the  historian  Hecateus,  or  that  if  Hecateus  were 
indeed  the  author,  he  must  have  out  and  out  accepted  the 
Jewish  doctrine  (Origen,  contra  Cclsum,  i.  15  ;  see  the  passage 
referred  to  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  304).  Two  fragments  in 
Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangel,  i.  10,  are  avowedly  taken  from 
the  same  treatise,  7repl  'IovSalcov.  The  contents  of  those 
fragments,  however,  refer  expressly  to  the  Phoenician  mytho- 
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logy,  and  the  second  of  them  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  another 
place  (Praeparatio  evangel,  iv.  16)  with  the  formula,  i/c  £e  rod 
TTpcoTOV  a  vyy  pa /AfiaTo?  r^S  $l\cdvo<;  <PoLvifa/c?]<;  laropta^.  It  was 
therefore  generally  assumed  that  the  treatise,  irepl  'IovBamv, 
was  simply  an  excursus  to  the  large  work  of  Philo,  $oivikikt) 
IcTTopla.  So,  e.g.,  Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  34. 
But,  when  we  consider  the  contents  of  the  Eusebian  fragments, 
this  is  not  probable.  It  would  rather  seem  that  Eusebius,  i. 
10,  inadvertently  ascribed  the  passages  taken  by  him  from 
the  Phoenician  history  to  the  treatise  irepl  'IovSalayv,  with 
which,  too,  he  was  acquainted.  Comp.  on  Philo  generally, 
Mliller,  Fragmenta  histor.  grace,  iii.  560—576.  Baudissin,  in 
art.  "  Sanchuniathon,"  in  Herzog,  xiii.  364. — 4.  A  treatise, 
irepl  'lovhalwv,  was  also  written  by  a  certain  Damocritus. 
From  the  brief  statement  regarding  it  in  Suidas,  under  the 
name  Aafiofcpiros  (comp.  also  Muller,  Fragmenta  histor.  grace. 
iv.  377),  this  only  seems  clear,  that  its  standpoint  was  one  of 
deadly  enmity  to  the  Jews. — 5.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
work  of  a  certain  Nicarchus,  irepl  'lovSatcov  (Bekker,  Ancc- 
dota,  p.  380  =  Muller,  Fragmenta  histor.  grace,  iii.  335). — 
6.  As  a  writer  on  Jewish  affairs,  Alexander  Polyhistor  also 
mentions  one  Theophilus  (Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evangel,  ix. 
34),  one  Timochares,  iv  roU  irepl  Avuoyov  (Eusebius,  ix.  35), 
and  an  anonymous  %vpla<$  o-^otvo/jberpno-i^  (Eusebius,  ix.  36). 
But  all  the  three  had  evidently  spoken  of  Jewish  matters 
only  in  passing.  Theophilus  treated  of  Solomon's  relation  to 
the  king  of  Tyre  ;  the  other  two  gave  interesting  details  about 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  on  all  the  three  :  Muller, 
Fragmenta  histor.  grace,  iii.  209  ;  also  on  Theophilus,  Muller, 
iv.  515  ff. 

19.    The  Chronogr aphcrs. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  plundering  of  the  Temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Josephus  refers,  in  his  Treatise  against 
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Apion,  ii.  7,  among  others  to  the  chronographers  Apollodorus 
and  Castor.  To  Castor  he  also  refers  in  order  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Gaza  {Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  ^2). 
Since  it  is  possible  that  he  also  elsewhere  derived  various 
chronological  information  for  these  treatises,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  here  examine  carefully  the  notices 
that  we  have  regarding  these  two. 

1.  Apollodorus  of  Athens  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  and  besides  other  works  wrote 
the  Xpovctca,  which  treated  in  chronological  order  of  the  most 
important  events  in  universal  history  down  to  the  time  of 
King  Attalus  II.  of  Pergamum,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ. 

A  collection  of  the  fragments  of  this  historical  work,  which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  extant  B//3;w^?j  under 
Apollodorus'  name,  is  to  be  found  in  Miiller,  Fragmenta  historic 
corum  graecorum,  i.  435-439.  Compare  also  Miiller,  I.e.  p.  43; 
Pauly's  Eeal-Eucyclopaedie,  i.  2,  2  Aufl.  p.  1302  f. 

2.  Castor's  Chronicle  is  known  to  us  mainly  through  the 
quotations  in  the  works  of  the  Christian  chroniclers  Eusebius 
and  Syncellus.  The  first  book  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  extant 
now  only  in  an  Armenian  translation,  gives  us  particularly  valu- 
able extracts.  What  is  therein  contained  makes  it  certain  that 
the  work  of  Castor  was  carried  down  to  the  consulship  of  M. 
Valerius  Messala  and  M.  Piso,  B.C.  61  ;  that  is,  down  to  the 
year  in  which  Pompey  celebrated  his  Asiatic  triumph,  by 
which  the  subjection  of  Further  Asia  was  finally  settled 
(nostrae  regionis  res  praeclaraque  gesta  cessavunt).  Since  the 
author  concludes  at  that  particular  point  of  time,  his  work 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  It  consisted,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, of  six  books. — We  meet  with  many  individuals  bearing 
the  name  of  Castor  during  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the   chronographer  is  to  be  iden- 
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tified  with  any  of  these,  and  so  nothing  can  with  certainty  be 
determined  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

The  fragments  are  collected  by  Miiller  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  edition  of  Herodotus,  Paris  1844,  Appendix,  pp.  153-181. 
— Eusebius  mentions  the  work  in  the  list  of  his  authorities  in 
the  following  terms :  "  The  six  books  of  Castor,  in  which  he 
collects  materials  for  history  from  the  ninth  to  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-first  Olympiad." — The  termination  of  the  work  is 
precisely  stated  in  passages  expressly  quoted  by  Eusebius. 
"  We  set  down  in  order  the  consuls,  beginning  with  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  and  ending 
with  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  and  Marcus  Piso,  who  were 
consuls  in  the  times  of  Theophemus,  archon  of  Athens  "  (Euse- 
bius, Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  295). — "  The  archons  of  Athens 
end  with  Theophemus,  in  whose  days  the  famous  deeds  and 
the  renown  of  our  land  wTere  brought  utterly  to  an  end " 
(Euseb.  Chron.  i.  183). 

Compare  generally,  Miiller,  Herodotus,  Paris  1844,  Appen- 
dix, pp.  153-155. — Westermann  in  Pauly's  Jleal-JEncyclopaedie, 
ii.  207  f.  —  Bornemann,  De  Castoris  Diodori  Sicidi  chronicis 
fonte  ac  norma,  Liibeck  1878.  —  Stiller,  Be  Castoris  libris 
chronicis,  Berlin  1880. — Gelzer,  Julius  Africanus,  ii.  1,  1885, 
pp.  Go— 79  ;  on  the  person  of  Castor,  p.  70  ff. 


C. — Joseph  us. 

Josephus,  whose  works  form  a  principal  authority  for  our 
history,  gives  in  his  Life  and  in  the  History  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Jews  several  important  particulars  from  the  story  of 
his  own  career.  He  was  born  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  A.D.  37-38.1  His  father  was  called 
.Matthias,   and  was   descended  from  a  distinguished  priestly 

1  The  first  year  of  Caligula's  reign  extends  from  16th  March  a.d.  37 
down  to  16th  March  a.d.  38.  Since  Josephus,  at  the  close  of  his  Antiqui- 
ties, makes  his  fifty-sixth  year  synchronize  with  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  which  extended  from  13th  September  a.d.  93  to  13th  September 
a.d.  94,  he  cannot  have  been  born  before  13th  September  a.d.  37.  Hia 
birth  therefore  falls  between  13th  September  a.d.  37  and  16th  March 
a.d.  38.     Compare  Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  ajjostolischen  Zeitalters,  p.  98. 
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family,  whose  ancestors  Joseplius  can  trace  back  to  the  times 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  One  of  his  forefathers,  called  Matthias, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  (=  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  ?).  See  Life,  1,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  pre- 
face 1  ;  Antiquities,  xvi.  7.  1.  The  }Toung  Josephus  obtained 
a  careful  rabbinical  education,  and  even  as  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years  old  had  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  that  the  high  priests  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  city  came  to  him  in  order  to  receive  from  him  instruction 
in  regard  to  difficult  points  of  law.  Yet  he  was  not  himself 
satisfied  with  such  attainments,  but,  on  his  attaining  his  six- 
teenth year,  made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  various  schools  of 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  But  even  this  did 
not  suffice  to  quench  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  now 
withdrew  into  the  wilderness,  and  visited  a  hermit  called 
Banus,  in  order  to  receive  from  him  the  finishing  stroke  in 
his  education.  After  he  had  spent  three  years  with  him,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  openly 
joined  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  {Life,  c.  2).  In  his 
twenty-sixth  year  (fier  el/coarbv  teal  6ktov  ivtavTov),  which 
corresponds  to  a.d.  64,2  he  took  a  journey  to  Eome  in  order 
to  obtain  the  release  of  certain  priests  nearly  related  to  him, 
who  had  been  carried  thither  as  prisoners  on  account  of  some 
trifling  matter.  Having,  by  means  of  an  introduction  from  a 
Jewish  actor  Alityrus,  secured  the  favour  of  the  Empress 
Poppaea,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
whereupon  he  returned  to  Judea  laden  with  rich  presents  (Life, 
c.  3).  Soon  after  his  return,  in  a.d.  66,  the  war  against  the 
liomans  broke  out.  At  first  Josephus  kept  himself  clear  of 
all  connection  with  the  war  (Life,  c.  4) ;  and  this  indeed 
was  quite  possible,  since  the  Jewish  aristocracy  in  general 
entered  this  outbreak  only  under  compulsion.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Josephus,  after  the  first  decisive  battles  had  taken  place, 
2  Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  apostolisch.  Zeitalters,  p.  98. 
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attached  himself  to  the  revolution  party,  and  indeed  became 
one  of  its  leaders.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  directors  of  the 
movement  with  the  most  important  post  of  a  commander-in- 
chief  of  Galilee  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  20.  4  ;  Life,  c.  7).  From 
that  time  onward  his  doings  and  fortunes  are  closely  joined 
with  those  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore  form  a  component 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war.  Compare  Life,  c.  7—74  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  20.  4-21.  10  ;  iii.  4.  1,  6.  3-8.  9  ;  ix. 
1.  5,  6.  His  performances  as  commander-in-chief  of  Galilee 
came  to  an  end  by  his  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans 
after  the  fall  of  the  fortress  of  Jotapata  in  a.d.  67  (Wars  oj 
the  Jews,  iii.  8.  7-8).  When  he  was  carried  before  Vespasian, 
he  prophesied  to  him  his  future  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii.  8.  9;  Life,  c.  75).  But 
when,  two  years  later,  in  a.d.  69,  Vespasian  was  in  very  deed 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Palestinian  legions,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  Josephus  was  thus  fulfilled,  Vespasian  remembered 
his  prisoner,  and  as  a  thank-offering  granted  him  his  freedom 
(Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  10.  7).  From  this  time  onward 
Josephus,  as  custom  required,  assumed  the  family  name  of 
Vespasian  "  Flavius  "  along  with  his  own.  After  being  pro- 
claimed emperor,  Vespasian  hasted  first  of  all  to  Alexandria 
(Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  iv.  11.  5),  to  which  place  Josephus  accom- 
panied him  (Life,  c.  75).  Thence  Josephus  returned  to  Pales- 
tine in  the  retinue  of  Titus,  to  whom  Vespasian  had  committed 
the  continuation  of  this  war,  and  remained  in  the  company  of 
Titus  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  (Life,  c.  75  ;  Treatise 
against  Apion,  i.  9).  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  he  was 
obliged,  by  order  of  Titus,  often  at  the  great  risk  of  his  own  life, 
to  negotiate  with  the  Jews  for  a  surrender  (  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
v.  3.  3,  6.  2,  7.  4,  9.  2-4,  13.  3 ;  vi.  2.  1-3,  2.  5,  7.  2  ;  Life, 
c.  75).  Once  while  engaged  on  such  an  errand  he  was  struck 
by  a  stone,  so  as  to  be  rendered  unconscious  (Wars  of  the  Jews, 
v.  13.  3).      When,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Titus  allowed 
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him  to  take  whatever  he  would,  lie  took  only  some  sacred 
books,  and  obtained  the  release  of  many  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  his  friends,  among  whom  was  his  own  brother.  Three 
who  had  been  already  crucified  were  again  taken  down  at  his 
request,  one  of  whom  recovered  {Life,  c.  75).  When  his 
property  in  Jerusalem  was  required  by  the  Eoman  garrison, 
Titus  gave  him  in  place  of  it  another  in  the  plain  {Life, 
c.  76).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  went  with  Titus  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  pursuing  his  studies  and 
engaged  in  literary  work  amid  the  unbroken  favour  of  the 
emperor.  The  Jewish  priest  was  now  transformed  into  a 
Greek  literary  man.  Vespasian  assigned  him  a  residence  in 
what  had  formerly  been  his  own  palace,  bestowed  on  him 
the  rights  of  Eoman  citizenship,  and  granted  him  a  yearly 
pension  {Life,  c.  76  ;  compare  Suetonius,  Vespasian,  18  : 
'primus  e  fisco  Latinis  Graccisque  rhctoribus  annua  centena 
constituit).  He  also  presented  him  with  a  splendid  estate  in 
Judea.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  outbreak  in  Cyrene, 
the  captive  leader  of  the  insurrection,  Jonathan,  gave  the 
names  of  many  prominent  Jews  as  being  accomplices  with 
him,  and  among  these  was  the  name  of  Josephus.  He  said 
that  Josephus  had  sent  him  weapons  and  money.  But 
Vespasian  gave  no,  credence  to  this  false  charge,  and  continued 
to  show  favour  to  Josephus  {Life,  c.  76  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
vii.  11.  1-3).  Like  favour  was  enjoyed  by  Josephus  under 
Titus,  a.d.  79-81,  and  under  Domitian,  A.D.  81-96.  The  latter 
granted  him  exemption  from  tribute  in  respect  of  his  estate  in 
Judea  {Life,  c.  76).  Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  relation  to 
the  later  emperors.  We  also  know  equally  little  as  to  the 
precise  time  of  his  death.  This  much  only  is  certain,  that 
he  was  still  alive  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century. 
For  the  autobiography  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Agrippa  II.  {Life,  c.  65).  But  Agrippa  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan,  a.d.   100  (Photius,  Biblioth.  cod   33). — According 
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to  a  statement  by  Eusebius  (Ecclesiast.  History,  iii.  9),  Josephus 
was  honoured  in  Eome  by  the  erection  of  a  statue. 

In  regard  to  his  family  connections,  Josephus  gives  us  the 
following  details.  During  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus  his  fore- 
father Simon  the  Stammerer  lived.  He  belonged  to  the  first 
of  the  twenty-four  orders  of  priests,  therefore  to  the  order  of 
Jehoiarib.  Simon's  son  was  Matthias,  called  Ephlias,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  (=  Alexander 
Jannaeus  ?).  Of  this  marriage  was  born  Matthias  Curtus,  in 
the  first  year  of  Hyrcanus  II.  The  son  of  Matthias  Curtus 
was  Joseph,  born  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra  (?). 
His  son  was  Matthias,  the  father  of  our  Josephus,  born  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Archelaus  (Life,  c.  I).3 — The  parents  of  our 
Josephus  were  still  alive  in  the  time  of  the  great  war.  While 
he  was  commander-in-chief  in  Galilee,  he  obtained  through  his 
father  news  from  Jerusalem  (Life,  c.  41).  During  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  his  parents  were  within  the  beleaguered  city,  and 
were,  because  regarded  as  untrustworthy,  kept  in  prison  by  the 
revolutionists  (the  father,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  13.  1 ;  the 
mother,  Wars,  v.  13.  3  ;  comp.  also  v.  9.  4  at  the  end).  On 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  obtained  the  release  of  his  brother 
from  a  Eoman  prison  (Life,  c.  75).  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  full  brother  Matthias,  who  had  been  educated  along 
with  him  (Life,  c.  2).     According  to  the  Wars  of  the  Jevjs,  v. 

3  The  genealogy,  as  given  in  the  received  text  of  the  Life,  contains 
several  impossibilities.  If  Josephus'  father,  Matthias,  was  born  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Archelaus,  a.d.  6,  then  his  son  Joseph  could  not  have  been 
born  in  the  ninth  year  of  Alexandra,  B.C.  69.  Here  we  meet  with  either 
an  oversight  of  Josephus  or  a  corruption  of  the  text.  If  we  assume  that 
Joseph,  the  grandfather  of  our  Josephus,  was  born  somewhere  about  B.C. 
30,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Herod,  then  Matthias  Curtus  will  have  been  born 
under  Hyrcanus,  in  his  first  year,  and  we  shall  have  to  understand  this  of 
Hyrcanus  II.,  who  was  high  priest  in  B.C.  78.  The  mother  of  Curtus  cannot 
then  have  been  the  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  of  the  Maccabees, 
who  died  in  B.C.  143-142,  but  only  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
who  died  B.C.  78,  and  who  was  also  called  Jonathan.  Josephus  has  indeed 
said  of  this  Jonathan  his  forefather  that  he  "  was  the  first  of  the  sons  of 
Asmoneus,  who  was  high  priest,  and  was  the  brother  of  Simon,  the  high 
priest  also."  But  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  Josephus  has  erroneously 
added  this  explanatory  note  to  the  name  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  as 
he  found  it  in  the  list  of  his  forefathers.  If  Alexander  Jannaeus  is  meant, 
it  will  also  harmonize  with  the  statement  that  Simon  the  Stammerer  lived 
under  John  Hyrcanus. 
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9.  4  at  the  end.  his  wife  also  was  in  the  citv  during  the  siege. 
In  all  probability  this  was  his  first  wife,  of  whom  there  is  no 
mention  elsewhere.  As  Vespasian's  prisoner  of  war,  he  had  at 
his  command  married  a  captive  Jewess  from  Caesarea.  But 
she  left  him  during  his  stay  with  Vespasian  in  Alexandria. 
He  then,  again,  in  Alexandria  married  another  {Life,  c.  75). 
By  this  last  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  his  autobiography  only  one  survived,  Hyrcanus,  who 
was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  {Life, 
c.  1  and  76).  Still  during  Vespasian's  reign,  he  got  divorced 
from  this  wife  and  married  a  Jewess  of  noble  family  in  Crete, 
who  bore  him  two  sons :  Justus,  born  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Vespasian,  and  Simonides,  with  the  surname  of  Agrippa,  born 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Vespasian.  Both  of  these  were  alive  when 
Josephus  wrote  his  life  {Life,  c.  1  and  76). 

To  the  literary  leisure  of  Josephus  at  Rome  we  are  indebted 
for  those  works,  without  which  our  history  could  scarcely  have 
been  written.      They  comprise  the  four  following : — 

1.  The  Wars  of  the  Jews,  Tlepl  rod  "lovhaiKov  7ro\efiov, 
as  Josephus  himself  entitles  the  work  in  his  Life,  c.  74.2a 
It  is  divided  into  seven  books,  a  distribution  which,  as 
appears  from  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  6,  xviii.  1.  2,  it  owes  to 
Josephus  himself.  The  proper  history  of  the  war  is  preceded 
by  a  very  comprehensive  introduction,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  first  book  and  the  half  of  the  second.  The 
first  book  begins  with  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
B.C.  175—164,  and  reaches  down  to  the  death  of  Herod, 
B.C.  4.  The  second  continues  the  history  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  A.D.  66,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  A.D.  66-67.      The  third  treats  of  the  war 

a  Similarly  Antiq.  xviii.  1.2:  "  In  the  second  book  of  the  Jewish 
War"  (h  tyi  oivTspcc  /3//3a<u  tov  'IovZoi'ikqu  Tro>.f[^ov).  In  the  manuscripts  the 
title  usually  runs  Ttp\  ahuoiuq.  This  title,  which  certainly  was  not  given 
the  book  by  Josephus,  is  first  met  with  in  Jerome,  who,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Isaiah,  c.  64,  says  :  "  which  Josephus,  a  writer  of  Jewish  history, 
explains  in  seven  books,  to  which  he  gave  the  title,  '  Of  the  Jewish 
Captivity,'  that  is,  vipi  *Aa<rtoo:"  Compare  also  Epist.  22,  ad  Eustochium, 
c.  35  ;  adv.  Jovinian.  ii.  14  ;  de  viris  illustribus,  c.  13. 
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in  Galilee  in  A.P.  67  ;  the  fourth  of  the  continued  course  of 
the  war  down  to  the  complete  isolation  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  describe  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  seventh  relates  the  events  that  followed  the  war, 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  smouldering  embers  of 
the  revolution. — From  the  preface  to  this  work  (c.  1)  we 
learn  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  author's  mother 
tongue,  therefore  in  Aramaic,  and  only  at  a  later  period 
re-written  by  him  in  Greek.  In  order  to  re-write  it,  he  took 
lessons  in  Greek  composition  {Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9). 
As  main  authority  for  the  story  of  the  war  proper,  he  relies 
upon  his  own  experience,  since  he  had  been  either  actively 
engaged  in,  or  was  at  least  an  eye-witness  of,  the  events 
recorded.  Even  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  he  had  taken 
down  notes  in  writing,  for  which  he  drew  upon  the  state- 
ments of  survivors  as  to  the  state  of  matters  within  the  city 
{Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9).  When  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, he  handed  it  to  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  assured  by  them,  as  also  by  King 
Agrippa  II.  and  many  Eomans  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war,  that  he  had  reported  the  facts  correctly,  and  with 
absolute  fidelity  to  the  truth  {Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9  ; 
Life,  c.  65).  Titus  with  his  own  hand  wrote  an  order  for 
the  publication  of  the  book  {Life,  c.  65).  Agrippa  wrote 
sixty-two  letters,  in  which  he  gave  testimony  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  narrative.  During  the  composition  of  the 
work,  Josephus  had  submitted  to  him  book  by  book,  and 
had  obtained  favourable  opinions  from  him  {Life,  c.  65). 
— Since  the  completed  work  was  submitted  to  Vespasian 
{Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  9),  it  must  have  been  written 
during  rjjs  reign,  a.d.  69-79  ;  but  not  until  near  the  close 
of  that  reign,  for  other  works  had  been  written  on  the  Jewish 
war  before  this  one  by  Josephus  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  Preface, 
c.  1  ;  Antiquities,  Preface,  c.  1). 
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2.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  'IovBatKtj  ''Apxa^oXoyta, 
in  twenty  books,  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
from   the   earliest   times   down   to    the    outbreak   of  the  war 
with   the   Romans    in   a.d.    66.       The   division    into   twenty 
books    was    also     the    work    of    Josephus    himself    (Antiq. 
conclusion).       The    first    ten    books    run    parallel    with    the 
biblical   history,   and   reach   down   to  the   end   of  the   Baby- 
lonian   captivity.     The    eleventh    carries    the    history   down 
from    Cyrus    to    Alexander    the    Great ;     the    twelfth    from 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  B.C.  323,  down  to   the  death 
of  Judas  Maccabee  in  B.C.  161;  the  thirteenth  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexandra  in  B.C.  69  ;  the  fourteenth  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the   Great  in  B.C.  37  ;  the 
fifteenth,   sixteenth,   and   seventeenth    treat   of   the   reign   of 
Herod,  B.C.  37—4;  the  last  three  books   carry   us   on  to  the 
year  66   after  Christ. — The  work,  according  to  many  paren- 
thetic statements,   was  completed    in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Domitian,  when  Josephus  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  that  is, 
in  a.d.   93   or   94  (Antiq.   xx.    11   at  the  close).       He    had 
been  encouraged  to  carry  it  on  to  the  end,  especially  by  a 
certain  Epaphroditus,  a  man  whose  lively  interest  in  science 
and    literature    is    enthusiastically   praised    by   Josephus.4 — 
That  the   entire  work  was  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
for  Jewish   but  for  Greek   and  Eoman   readers,  and  that  its 
aim  mainly  was  to   afford   the   cultured  world   some  idea  of 

4  To  this  Epaphroditus  Josephus  also  dedicates  his  Life,  see  c.  76,  and 
the  Treatise  against  Apion,  see  i.  1  and  ii.  41. — Two  men  of  the  name  of 
Epaphroditus  are  known  to  have  lived  at  this  time.  The  one  was  a 
freedman  and  secretary  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  55  ;  Suetonius,  Nero,  49  ;  Domitian,  14 ;  Dio 
Cassius,  lxiii.  29,  lxvii.  14;  Suidas'  Lexicon,  under  '  Ex/xr>jroj).  The 
other  was  a  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome  from  the  time  of  Nero 
down  to  that  of  Nerva,  and  collected  a  great  library  (Suidas'  Lexicon, 
under  'Esra^o'B/roc.  Compare  also  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graec,  ed.  Harles, 
i.  512,  582,  iii.  815).  Many  regard  the  one  first  named  as  identical  with 
the  patron  of  Josephus.      But  this  is  impossible,  since  the  latter  must 
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the  much  calumniated  Jewish  race,  must  appear  evident 
from  its  general  form  and  character,  and  is  expressly 
declared  even  to  superfluity  by  Josephus  himself  (Antiq. 
xvi.  G.  8). 

As  authorities,  Josephus  employed  for  the  earlier  periods 
down  to  Nehemiah,  about  B.C.  440,  almost  exclusively  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  native  of 
Palestine,  he  displays  in  his  use  of  them,  in  many  ways,  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Yet  he  makes  use 
commonly  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  translation.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  Josephus  uses  those  parts 
of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Esther  which  appear  only  in  the 
LXX.  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  179,  182;  Bloch,  Die  Quellcn  des 
Fl.  Josephus,  pp.  69-79).  His  reproduction  of  the  Jewish 
history  is  written  from  the  following  points  of  view: — (1) 
Not  infrequently  modifications  are  made  in  an  apologetical 
interest,  something  offensive  is  omitted  or  smoothed  down, 
and  the  history  is  set  forth  in  the  form  best  fitted  to  glorify 
the  nation.  (2)  For  the  latter  purpose  Josephus  had  the 
help  of  the  older  legends,  the  so-called  Haggada.  The 
influence  of  that  literature  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses.  (3)  Josephus,  it  would  seem, 
had  not  derived  this  Haggadic  adornment  wholly  from  oral 
tradition,  but  in  part  from  the  older  Hellenistic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  biblical  history  by  Demetrius,  Artapanus,  and 
others.5     (4)  In   his   exposition   of  the   law   he    follows    the 

have  lived  beyond  the  time  of  Domitian.  Much  more  likely  would  the 
grammarian  have  been  ;  but  even  this  could  be  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he  survived  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  name 
Epaphroditus  was  by  no  means  rare.  See  the  Roman  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vi.  17181-17194. 

5  On  the  influence  of  Demetrius,  see  Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
pp.  46,  49,  note  61,  note  63.  On  that  of  Artapanas  :  Freudenthal,  pp.  160, 
note,  169-171.  On  both:  Bloch,  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus,  pp.  53-62. 
Josephns  knew  neither  of  them  at  first  hand,  but  only  through  the  medium 
of  Alexander  Polyhistor.     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  197  ff. 
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Palestinian  Halaclia.  For  examples,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  330— 
339.  (5)  In  several  particulars  the  influence  of  Pliilo  is 
very  observable.6  (6)  He  does  not  scruple  to  draw  upon 
extra-biblical  authors  in  order  to  illustrate,  fill  up,  and  con- 
iirm  the  Scripture  history.  This  is  specially  the  case  with 
his  treatment  of  the  history  of  primitive  times,  and  also  of 
that  of  the  latest  periods,  where  it  became  largely  mixed  up 
with  the  history  of  neighbouring  nations.7 

On  the  post-biblical  period  he  has  made  his  inquiries 
and  set  forth  his  information  in  an  extremely  unequal 
and  disproportionate  manner.  In  filling  up  the  great  gap 
between  Nehemiah  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from  B.C.  440 
to  B.C.  175,  Josephus  depends  almost  entirely  upon  two 
legendary  productions,  namely,  the  Alexander  legends  and  the 
pseudo-Aristeas,  from  whom  he  gives  a  lay  extract  (xii.  2). 
For  the  period  B.C.  175—135  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  is 
the  principal  source,  which  indeed  towards  the  close  is  used 
in  so  slight  a  way  that  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  Josephus 
could  have  had  before  him  a  complete  copy  of  that  work 
(see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  9).8  It  is  supplemented  by  Polybius 
(xii.  9.  I),9  and,  for  the  period  beyond  that   at  which   Poly- 

6  See  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria,  pp.  278-281.  Freudenthal, 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  218.  On  the  other  side:  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des 
Fl.  Josephus,  pp.  117-140.    Drummond,  Philo  of  Alexandria,  London  1888. 

7  In  the  first  ten  books  the  following  non-biblical  writers  are  quoted  : 
i.  3.  6,  Berosus,  Jerome,  Mnaseas,  Nicolas  of  Damascus  ;  i.  3.  9,  Manetho, 
Berosus,  Mochus,  Hestiaeus,  Jerome,  Hesiod,  Hecataeus,  Hellanicus, 
Acusilaus,  Epliorus,  Nicolas  ;  i.  4.  3,  Sibylla,  Hestiaeus  ;  i.  7.  2,  Berosus, 
Hecataeus,  Nicolas  ;  i.  15,  Malchus,  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  ;  vii.  3.  2, 
Homer  ;  vii.  5.  2,  Nicolas  ;  viii.  5.  3,  Menander,  Dios  ;  viii.  6.  2,  Hero- 
dotus ;  viii.  10.  2-3,  Herodotus  ;  viii.  13.  2,  Menander ;  ix.  14.  2, 
Menander  ;  x.  1.  4,  Herodotus,  Berosus  ;  x.  2.  2,  Berosus  ;  x.  11.  1,  Bero- 
sus, Megasthenes,  Diodes,  Philostratus. 

8  As  to  whether  Josephus  made  use  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  and  literature  given  there. 
On  the  way  in  which  he  used  it,  see  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handb.  zum  ersten 
Makkabiierb.  p.  28  ff. 

9  See  Nussbaum,  Observations  in  Flavii  Josephi  Antiquitates,  lib.  xii.  3- 
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bius  stops,  B.C.  146,  by  those  authorities  from  which  the 
history  of  the  Asmoneans  generally,  down  to  B.C.  135,  is 
derived.  For  this  period  Josephus  evidently  was  without 
any  written  documents  of  Jewish  origin.  He  therefore 
obtained  his  materials  by  culling  from  the  general  historical 
works  of  the  Greeks  any  statements  that  he  discovered 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Palestine.  His  chief  autho- 
rities for  the  period  B.C.  135-37  were  two  historians  often, 
and  indeed  almost  exclusively,  quoted  by  him  :  Strabo  (xiii. 
10.  4,  11.  3,  12.  6  ;  xiv.  3.  1,  4.  3,  6.  4,  7.  2,  8.  3  ;  xv.  1. 
2)  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (xiii.  8.  4,  12.  6;  xiv.  1.  3,  4. 
3,  6.  4).  In  recent  times  the  idea  has  been  indeed  expressed 
by  many,  that  the  very  fact  of  these  authors  being  so 
frequently  quoted  by  Josephus  shows  that  they  were  not 
his  chief  sources,  and  that  the  citations  are  to  be  regarded 
as  interpolations,  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  text  afforded  by  unnamed  leading  authorities 
made  use  of  by  him.10  But  such  a  view  would  only  lead 
one  into  inexplicable  confusion.  Josephus  borrows  his 
whole  material  from  these  authors,  and  then  refers  to 
particular  passages  of  special  importance,  which  he  quotes 
in  order  to  show  that  they  state  the  author  in  the  same 
way  that  he  does.  Or  where  the  citations  are  really  an 
interpolation  in  the  given  text,  Josephus  follows  the  one 
and  supplements  it  from  the  other.  Of  any  deeper  laid 
foundation,  an  unnamed  principal  source,  not  the  least 
vestige  can  be  found.  The  careful  method  of  weighing  his 
evidence  which  characterizes  Strabo,  and  is  so  conspicuous 
in  his  geography,  is  quite  discernible  in  particular  passages 
where    he    is    not    named,   as    in    several    statements   about 

xiii.  14  (1875),  pp.  8-28.  Bloch,  Die  Quelien  des  FL  Josephus,  pp.  96-100. 
Destinon,  Die  Quelien  des  FL  Josephus,  p.  45  ff. 

10  So  Niese  in  Hermes,  xi.  1876,  p.  470  ff.  Bloch,  Die  Quelien 
ds.s  FL  Josephus,  p.  92  fF.  Destinon,  Die  Quelien  des  FL  Josephus,  p. 
53  ff. 
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numbers,  xiii.  12.  5.11  Then,  again,  that  these  two  base 
their  conclusions  upon  earlier  authorities  is  self-evident. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  period  under  consideration,  B.C. 
135—85,  most  probably  Posidonius  would  prove  the  most 
reliable  source  (see  above,  pp.  49,  50).  Also  in  passages 
borrowed  from  Strabo  we  find  references  to  Timagenes  (xiii. 
11.  3,  12.  5),  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Hypsikrates  (xiv.  8.  3). 
Josephus  has  scarcely  made  use  of  Livy,  who  is  only  once 
named  (xiv.  4.  3).  But  the  material  obtained  in  this  way 
from  Strabo  and  Nicolas  was  supplemented  by  Josephus  in 
respect  of  the  internal  Jewish  history  from  narratives  which, 
by  reason  of  their  contents,  deserve  to  be  characterized  as 
legends,  and  from  the  general  framework  of  the  narrative  we 
may  see  that  they  are  plainly  taken  as  such  (xiii.  10.  3,  10. 
5—6  ;  xiv.  2.  1).  These  are  evidently  derived  from  oral 
tradition. — For  the  history  of  Herod,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Nicolas  of  Damascus  is  the  principal  authority 
(comp.  xii.  3.  2  ;  xiv.  1—3  ;  xvi.  7.  1  ;  and  above,  pp.  58— 
63).  It  would  seem  that  the  short  sketch  given  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Jews  is  drawn  exclusively  from  him.  Also  the  detailed 
account  given  in  the  Antiquities,  books  xvi.  and  xvii.,  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  having  been  derived  from  one 
source.  On  the  other  hand,  in  book  xv.  seams  and  joinings 
are  apparent,  which  point  to  the  employment  of  two  sources ; 
and  indeed,  in  addition  to  Nicolas,  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
made  use  of  another  authority  unfavourable  to  Herod. 
Whether  Josephus  had  himself  seen  the  Commentaries  of 
King  Herod,  mentioned  in  the  Antiquities,  xv.  6.  3,  is 
at  least  extremely  questionable  (compare  above,  p.  56). — 
Full  and  detailed  as  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  Herod 
is,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  history  of  his  immediate 
successor    is    extremely    defective.       It    seems    almost   as   if 

11  Compare  also  against  that  view  my  notices  of  Bloch  and  Destinon  in 
the  Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1879,  567  if.,  and  1882,  388  ff. 
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Josephus  had  at  tins  point  been  deprived  of  all  written 
sources  of  information.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
reign  of  Agrippa  I.,  a.d.  41-44,  that  the  narrative  enters 
again  more  into  detail.  Here  he  would  be  once  more  in 
possession  of  abundance  of  oral  tradition,  for  he  would  then 
be  informed  about  the  reign  of  Agrippa  I.  by  his  son  Agrippa 
II.  For  the  history  of  the  last  decade  preceding  the  war, 
he  would  be  able  to  rely  upon  his  own  personal  recollections. 
The  quite  unparalleled  completeness  with  which  the  events, 
even  those  which  do  not  relate  to  the  Jewish  history,  occur- 
ring in  Home  at  the  time  of  Caligula's  death,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  in  a.d.  41,  are  narrated, 
is  very  remarkable  (xix.  1-4).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  portion  of  the  history  is  borrowed  from  a  special  source 
by  the  hand  of  a  contemporary.  But  we  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  more  definite  conclusions  from  the  absence  of 
any  sure  standing  ground.12  Josephus  paid  very  particular 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  high  priests.  From  what  he 
here  states,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  high  priests  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus.  It 
might  be  conjectured  that  for  this  purpose  he  would  have 
had  at  his  command,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  the  original  priestly  documents.  For  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  preservation  of  the  register  of  the 
generations  of  the  priests,  and  great  care  taken  of  it  {Treatise 
against  Apion,  i.  *7).13 — Finally,  of  great  value  are  the  State 

v-  Mommsen  in  Hermes,  iv.  1870,  pp.  322,  324,  and  after  him  Sche- 
mann,  Die  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus  in  der  judischen  Archdologie,  Buch 
xviii.-xx.  1887,  p.  52,  suppose  that  the  historical  work  of  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who,  according  to  Antiq.  xix.  1.  13,  was  himself  an  eye-witness, 
would  be  a  principal  source.  The  quotations  preserved  to  us  from  this 
work,  however,  refer  only  to  the  time  of  Nero  and  the  incidents  of  the 
year  69.     See  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  314.  2. 

13  Comp.  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus,  p.  147  ff.  ;  Destinon,  Die 
Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus,  p.  29  ff. 
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papers  which  Josephus  frequently  embodies  in  his  nar- 
rative (xiii.  9.  2,  xiv.  8.  5,  xiv.  10,  xiv.  12,  xvi.  6, 
xix.  5,  xx.  1.  2).  The  most  numerous  of  these  are  those 
of  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  which  granted  to 
the  Jews  the  privilege  of  the  free  observance  of  their 
religion.14 

3.  The  Life  or  Autobiography.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  present  us  with  an  actual  account  of  the  life  of 
Josephus,  but  treats  almost  exclusively  of  the  part  which  he 
played  as  commander-in-chief  of  Galilee  in  a.d.  66-67,  and 
indeed  only  of  the  measures  which  in  that  situation  he  took 
preparatory  to  the  grand  hostile  encounter  with  the  Eomans 
(c.  7-74).  The  short  biographical  notices  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  work  (c.  1—6,  75—76)  form  only  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  to  this  principal  part  of  the  contents. 
According  to  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  Antiquities, 
Josephus  had  then  the  intention   of  carrying  on  the  account 

14  Whether  Josephus  actually  copied  these  State  papers  is  uncertain. 
He  makes  it  appear  as  if  he  had  seen  them  all  together  in  the  great 
archives  of  the  Capitol.  "For  since  we  have  produced  evident  marks, 
that  may  yet  be  seen,  of  the  friendship  we  have  had  with  the  Romans, 
and  demonstrated  that  these  marks  are  engraven  upon  columns  and 
tables  of  brass  in  the  Capitol  that  are  still  in  being,  and  preserved  to 
this  day,  we  have  omitted  to  set  them  all  down  as  needless  and  dis- 
agreeable," Antiq.  xiv.  10.  26  ;  comp.  also  xiv.  10.  1.  This  library, 
after  having  been  destroyed  hy  fire  during  the  conflicts  of  the  year  a.d. 
69  (Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  71,  72  ;  Suetonius,  Vitellius,  15  ;  Dio  Cassius,  lxv. 
17  ;  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  11.  4),  was  again  restored  by 
Vespasian.  Suetonius,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  his  Vespasian,  says  :  "  Ipse 
restitutionem  Capitolii  adgressus,  ruderibus  purgandis  manus  primus 
admovit  ac  suo  collo  quaedam  extulit ;  aerearumque  tabularum  tria 
milia,  quae  simul  conflagraverant,  restituenda  suscepit,  undique  inves- 
tigatis  exemplaribus :  instrumentum  imperii  pulcherrimum  ac  vetus- 
tissimum,  quo  continebantur  paene  ah  exordio  urbis  senatus  consulta, 
plebiscita  de  societate  et  foedere  ac  privilegio  cuicumque  concessis." 
But  in  that  library  only  a  small  part  of  the  documents  communicated 
by  Josephus  could  ever  have  been,  only  indeed  the  Roman  papers,  pro- 
bably only  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  ;  certainly  not  the  decrees  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Josephus  communicates  a  large  number. 
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of  the  war  and  "  our  fortunes,"  the  story  of  the  Jewish 
people  "  down  to  the  present  day."  "  And  if  God  permit  me, 
I  will  briefly  run  over  this  war  again,  with  what  befell  us 
therein  to  this  very  day,"  Antiq.  xx.  conclusion.  In 
fact,  the  Life  is  represented  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Anti- 
quities. It  begins  with  the  enclitic  8e,  which  attaches  it  to 
the  preceding  work,  and  concludes  with  the  words  :  "  To 
thee,  0  Epaphroditus,  the  most  excellent  of  men,  do  I  de- 
dicate all  this  treatise  of  our  Antiquities,  and  so  for  the 
present  I  here  conclude  the  whole."  Also  the  position  of  the 
Life  in  the  manuscripts  is  immediately  after  the  Anti- 
quities. Eusebius  {Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  10.  8  f.)  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  Life  with  the  remark  that  the  words 
occur  "  at  the  close  of  his  Antiquities ; "  and  in  all  extant 
manuscripts,  with  only  one  exception,  the  Life  is  joined 
with  the  Antiquities.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  regard  the  statement  at  the  end  of  the  Antiquities  as 
having   reference   to   the   Life.     Josephus  there   has  in  view 

Compare  Momrasen,  Corpus  Tnscript.  Lat.  i.  p.  112  ;  also  Mommsen, 
R&mdsches  Staatsrecht,  iii.  2,  1888,  pp.  1004-1021.  The  documents  were 
no  doubt  collected  together  from  various  places  —  from  Eome,  Asia 
Minor,  probably  also  from  Palestine.  Through  the  regular  intercourse 
that  took  place  between  the  Jewish  communities,  Josephus  could  easily 
have  obtained  from  the  several  colonies  of  the  Jews  the  State  papers  that 
bore  upon  their  interests.  In  the  collecting  of  these  he  proceeded  very 
carelessly.  Sometimes  they  are  but  mere  fragments  which  Josephus 
communicates.  Since  in  the  speech  delivered  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
before  M.  Agrippa,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  in  favour  of  the 
JewB  residing  there  (Antiq.  xvi.  2.  4),  reference  is  made  to  the  older 
Roman  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  Niese  conjectures  that  the 
documents  communicated  by  Josephus  had  been  previously  collected 
by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and  had  been  borrowed  by  Josephus  from 
his  work  (Hermes,  xi.  1876,  pp.  477-483).  But  this  is  not  probable, 
for  among  them  there  are  certainly  found  some  documents  of  more 
recent  date  (xvi.  6.  2  and  7  ;  see  Niese,  p.  480),  and  one  referring 
to  the  Jews  of  Cyrene,  and  therefore  of  no  consequence  to  those  of 
Asia  Minor  (xvi.  6,  5). — On  the  genuineness  of  the  documents,  which 
is  now  generally  doubted,  see  Egger,  Etudes  historiques,  Paris  1866, 
p.  163. 
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the  continuing  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  Life,  however,  is  anything  but  a  fulfilment  of 
such  a  proposal.  It  was  apparently  called  forth  by  the  pub- 
lication of  another  history  of  the  Jewish  war  by  Justus  of 
Tiberias  (see  on  him,  above,  pp.  64-69).  That  author  had 
represented  Josephus  as  the  real  organizer  of  the  outbreak  in 
Galilee.  This  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  Josephus  now 
that  he  occupied  a  position  of  eminence  in  Rome.  And  so 
he  now  writes  a  counterblast,  in  which  he  casts  all  the  blame 
on  Justus,  and  makes  himself  pose  as  the  friend  of  the 
I  Romans.  The  attempt  is  pitifully  weak,  for  Josephus  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  deeds  which  prove  the  very  opposite  of  what 
he  desires  to  make  out.  With  this  self-vindication  which  he 
had  been  driven  to  make  he  joined  a  few  biographical  notices 
by  way  of  introduction  and  conclusion,  and  then  published 
the  whole  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Antiquities.  The  earlier 
scheme  was  therefore  abandoned  and  quite  a  different  one 
substituted  for  it.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  Be  that  would  attach 
it  immediately  to  the  other  work,  the  Life  must  have 
been  written  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  Antiquities. 
Now  the  Life  assumes  that  Agrippa  II.  was  already  dead 
(c.  65).  But  Agrippa  died,  according  to  Photius,  Bibliotli. 
cod.  33,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  a.d.  100.  If,  then,  the 
composition  of  the  Life  must  be  set  down  as  at  least  after 
a.d.  100,  that  will  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  facts 
of  the  case,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  of  Photius  or  to  set  it  aside  as 
unsupported,  because  the  Life  must  have  been  written 
immediately  after  the  Antiquities™ 

15  The  correctness  of  the  statement  has  been  questioned  by  many. 
Gr'atz  seeks  to  point  out  a  confusion  by  making  the  words  of  Photius, 
"  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,"  refer,  not  to  Agrippa,  but  to  Justus 
of  Tiberias,  which  from  the  context  is  quite  impossible.  Niese,  too, 
without  solving  the  difficulty,  maintains  that  the  Life  was  written  in  the 
days  of  Domitian. — The  correctness  of  the  reading  in  Photius  is  confirmed 
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4.  The  Treatise  against  Apion,  or,  On  the  Extreme  Anti- 
quity of  the  Jewish  People,  in  two  books.  This  work  is  not 
solely,  not  even  in  any  part  of  it  mainly,  directed  against  the 
grammarian  Apion  and  his  calumniating  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  rather  generally  against  the  venomous  attacks  and  the 
prejudices,  in  many  instances  absurd  enough,  from  which  the 
Jews  of  those  days  suffered.  It  is  a  careful  and  well-con- 
ceived Apology  for  Judaism,  skilfully  and  ably  wrought  out. 
The  numerous  quotations  given  from  authors  whose  works 
are  now  lost  lend  it  an  altogether  special  interest.  On  the 
writers  whose  statements  are  contested  by  Josephus,  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  hi.  pp.  249-2G2.  The  title  "  Against  Apion" 
is  certainly  not  the  original  one.  Porphyry  in  his  De 
abstinentia,  iv.  11,  cites  the  work  under  the  title  irpos  tou? 
'EWrjvas  ;  the  earliest  Church  Fathers  (Origen,  contra  Celsum, 
i.  16,  iv.  11  ;  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  iii.  9  ;  Prae- 
paratio  evangel,  viii.  7.  21,  x.  6.  15)  refer  to  it  under  the 
title  irepl  t/}?  tcov  'IovBaicov  ap^aiorvro^.  Both  titles  are 
probably  equally  old  and  equally  well  authenticated,  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  people  is,  in  fact, 
the  main  point  insisted  upon  in  the  Apology.  In  the  Codex 
Ptirescianus  of  the  excerpts  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus, 
de  virfodibas,  we  meet  with  the  superscription  irepl  iravros  y 
Kara  'EWyvcov, — a  singular  blending  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
title  contra  Apionem  first  appears  in  Jerome  in  Epist.  70 
ad  Magnum  orator  em,  c.  3  ;  de  viris  illustr.  c.  13  ;  adv.  Jovinian. 
ii.  14.  In  the  last-named  passage  he  transcribes  the  above 
quoted  sentence  of  Porphyry,  but  substituted  for  Porphyry's 
title   the   one   that   has   now   become   current.     Eor  the  full 

by  the  fact  that  Syncellus  places  the  beginning  of  the  literary  activity  of 
Justus  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  undoubtedly  for 
this  reason  that  his  Chronicle  was  carried  down  to  that  date.  But 
according  to  Photius  it  went  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  II.  The 
coins  also  prove  that  Agrippa  lived  down  to  at  least  the  year  95.  Com- 
pare generally,  §  19,  Appendix. 
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statement  of  Jerome,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  20 1.16 — As 
Josephus  in  this  work  quotes  from  his  Antiquities  (i.  1  and  10), 
the  Treatise  against  Apion  must  have  been  written  later  than 
a.d.  93.  It  is,  like  the  Antiquities  and  the  Life,  dedicated  to 
Epaphroditus  (i.  1,  ii.  41). 

Besides  these  four  works,  many  of  the  Church  Fathers 
ascribe  to  Josephus  the  so-called  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees, 
or  the  treatise  irepl  avro/cpdropos  XoyLcrfiov.  The  spirit  of  it 
is  certainly  very  similar  to  that  of  Josephus.  It  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  with  a  varnish  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that 
Josephus  was  not  its  author.  See  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
244-247. 

The  writing  described  by  Photius,  Bibliotheca  cod.  48,  as 
bearing  in  the  manuscripts  the  three  different  titles,  "Iwo-qirov 
TJepl  tov  iravTos,  Uepl  tt)?  tov  iravTos  atrial,  Uepl  t%  tov 
iravTos  ovaias,  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  belongs  to  the 
author  of  the  Philosophumcna,  who,  in  c.  x.  32,  quotes  it 
as  his  own  under  the  title  irepl  tt}?  tov  iravTos  ovoias.  The 
author  of  both  was  probably  Hippolytus,  among  whose  works 
in  the  list  on  the  Hippolytus  statue  a  treatise  irepl  tov 
iravTos  is  also  named.  See  Volkmar,  Hippolytus  und  die 
romischen  Zeitgenosscn,  1855,  pp.  2  ff.,  60  ff.  Besides 
Photius,  many  other  writers  refer  to  this  treatise  as  a  work 
of  Josephus.  So,  for  example,  John  Philoponus  in  De 
mundi  creatione,  iii.  16  ;  John  of  Damascus,  Sacra  parall.  Opp. 
ii.  789  ff.,  and  John  Zonaras,  Annal.  vi.  4. 

A  considerable  fragment  of  this  treatise  was  published  first 
by  David  Hoschel  in  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius 
in  1601,  then  by  Le  Moyne  in  his  Varia  sacra,  i.  53  ff.,  where 
he  maintains  the  position  that  it  was  written  by  Hippolytus ; 
by  Ittig  and  Havercamp  in  their  editions   of  Josephus;   in 

16  Compare  on  the  title,  Bernays,  TheophrastdJ  Sehrift  iiber  FrommigJceit, 
1866,  p.  154  f.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Des  Fl.  Josephus  Sehrift  gegen  den  Apion, 
p.  17. 
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Fabricius,  Hippolyti  Opp.  i.  220-222  ;  in  Gallandi,  BiUioth.  pair. 
ii.  451-454,  and  in  Migne,  Patrol,  gr.  x.  795-802.  It  has  been 
issued  in  a  more  complete  form,  according  to  codex  Baroccianus, 
in  Bunsen,  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena,  vol.  i.,  and  Lagarde, 
Hippolyti  quae  fcruntur,  1858,  pp.  68-73.  A  specimen  of  the 
text  according  to  three  Vatican  manuscripts  is  given  by  Pitra, 
Analecta  sacra,  ii.  1884,  p.  269  f.  Compare  generally,  Salmon 
in  article  on  Hippolytus  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.  Kouth,  Reliquiae  sacrae, 
2nd  ed.  ii.  157  ff.  Caspari,  Quellen  zur  Gcschichte  dcs  Tauf- 
symbols,  iii.  395  £f. 

At  the  close  of  the  Antiquities  Josephus  says  that  he  had 
the  intention  of  writing  "  these  books  concerning  our  Jewish 
opinions  about  God  and  His  essence ;  and  about  our  laws, — 
why,  according  to  them,  some  things  are  permitted  us  to  do 
and  others  are  prohibited."  (Kara  ra<;  rj/jueripa^  £o£a?  row 
'IovSatcov  ev  reaaapac  (3l/3\oi<;  irepl  deov  feat  *n)?  ovauis  avrov 
teal  7T€pl  rcov  vo/umdv,  Bta  rl  /car  avrovs  ra  fiev  e^eariv  tj/jllv 
iroielv  ra  Se  KeKcoXvrac.)  By  this  he  certainly  does  not  mean 
so  many  different  works,  as  these  words  have  been  understood 
by  many,  but  only  one  work,  which  should  treat  of  the 
essence  of  God  and  the  rational  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  a  way  similar  to  Philo's  systematic  exposition  of  the 
legislation  of  Moses.  Compare  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  338-348. 
In  the  earlier  books  of  the  Antiquities,  too,  he  frequently 
refers  to  this  work  as  one  contemplated  by  him  (Preface  4, 
i.  1.  1, 10.  5  ;  iii.  5.  6,  6.  6,  8.  10  ;  iv.  8.  4,  44).  But  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  actually  written. 

Many  of  the  formulae  of  reference  used  in  the  Antiquities 
are  obscure,  seeming,  as  they  do,  to  imply  that  Josephus  had 
also  written  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  Seleucidae.  He 
often  remarks,  for  example,  that  what  is  briefly  related  by 
him  is  narrated  in  more  detail  in  another  place.17  Where 
this  is  done  by  the  passive   formula,   "  as  has  been   related 

17  The  most  thorough  examination  of  these  passages  will  be  found  in 
Destinon,  Die  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus,  pp.  21-23. 
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elsewhere"  (/ca#a>?  teal  iv  aWois  Se8?;Aa)Tat),  the  reference 
might  quite  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  historical 
works  of  the  writers  (Antiq.  xi.  8.  1  ;  xii.  10.  1  ;  xiii. 
4.  8,  8.  4,  13.  4;  xiv.  6.  2,  7.  3,  11.  1).  But  not  in- 
frequently Josephus  distinctly  uses  the  first  person,  "  as  we 
have  informed  the  reader  elsewhere  "  (tcaOcos  kclL  iv  aWot? 
SeSrjXcoKafiev,  Antiq.  vii.  15.  3;  xii.  5.  2;  xiii.  2.  1,  2. 
4,  4.  6,  5.  11,  10.  1,  10.  4,  12.  6,  13.  5).  Of  these 
citations  four  may  be  explained  as  references  to  other  portions 
of  the  works  of  Josephus  known  to  us.  Antiq.  vii.  15.  3 
may  refer  to  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  5  ;  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  1 
may  refer  to  c.  7.  1  of  the  same  book;  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  4 
may  refer  to  Wars,  vii.  10  ;  and  Antiq.  xiii.  3  and  xiii.  13.  5 
may  refer  to  Antiq.  iii.  10.  4.  But  so  far  as  the  rest  are 
concerned,  no  such  parallels  can  be  thought  of.  All  of  them 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ  {Antiq.  xii.  5.  2  ;  xiii.  2.  1,  2.  4,  4.  6,  5.  11,  12.  6). 
Seeing,  then,  that  nothing  is  known  of  a  history  of  the 
Seleucids  written  by  Josephus,  Destinon  in  his  Quellen  des 
Joseyhus,  pp.  21-29,  ventures  to  guess  that  all  these  formulae 
of  reference  may  have  been  already  in  the  sources  used  by 
Josephus,  and  that  he  simply  transcribed  them  without  change 
to  his  own  pages.  Such  procedure  would  indeed  be  somewhat 
extraordinary,  but  the  conjecture  is  not  to  be  thrown  aside 
without  further  examination.  This  at  least  can  be  adduced 
in  its  favour,  that  occasionally  similar  formulae  of  reference 
are  met  with  in  the  Antiquities  and  to  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  although  both  works  were  produced 
independently  of  one  another  from  common  sources.  Com- 
pare Antiq.  xiv.  7.  3  at  the  beginning,  with  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  8.  8  ;  and  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  3  at  the  end,  with  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the 
passages  in  question,  the  writer,  immediately  after  or  before 
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speaking  in  the  first  person,  is  certainly  Josephus  himself 
(so  in  xii.  5.  2  and  xiii.  12.  6).  These  doubtful  formulae,  too, 
are  precisely  the  same  in  form  as  those  which  unquestionably 
proceed  from  Josephus  (xiii.  10.  4,  13.  5).  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  pass  a  verdict  of  non  liquet. 

On  the  character  of  Josephus  and  his  credibility  as  a  his- 
torian, the  most  widely  divergent  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained. In  early  times  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  he  was, 
as  a  rule,  very  highly  prized ;  Jerome,  for  example,  styling 
him  the  "  Greek  Livy."  18  Modern  criticism  has  run  to  the 
precisely  opposite  extreme  of  depreciation.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  truth  lies  midway  between  these 
extremes.  No  one  will  now  be  inclined  to  undertake  the 
vindication  of  this  character.  Vanity  and  self-sufficiency  are 
the  main  elements  in  his  composition.  And  even  had  he  not 
been  the  base  and  dishonourable  betrayer  of  his  native 
country  that  he  at  a  later  period  in  his  Life  declared  him- 
self to  be,  he  at  least  carried  out  the  transference  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  Eomans  and  his  attachment  to  the  imperial 
family  of  Flavius  with  more  dexterity  and  equanimity  than 
was  becoming  in  an  Israelite  who  pretended  to  mourn  over 
the  destruction  of  his  people.  As  a  writer,  too,  he  has  his 
great  weaknesses.  But  to  be  quite  fair,  one  must  admit  that 
his  principal  weakness  as  a  writer  is  not  to  his  discredit  as  a 
man.  He  writes  with  the  purpose  of  glorifying  his  own 
nation.  With  such  a  design  he  invests  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Jews  with  a  halo  of  romance.  His  description  of  their 
later  history,  too,  is  dominated  by  the  same  intention.  The 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  philosophical  schools  which  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems  of  freedom  and  immor- 
tality. The  Messianic  hope,  which,  on  account  of  the 
political  claims  which  became  attached  to  it,  had  proved  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  rebellion  against  Eome,  is  passed 
18  Epid.  22  ad  Eustodiium,  c.  35  :  Josephus,  Graecus  Livius. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  G 
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over  in  absolute  silence,  for  it  is  his  wish  not  to  represent 
the  people  as  enemies  of  the  Romans.  The  war  against  Eome 
was  not  engaged  upon  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  they 
were  only  driven  into  it  by  some  fanatics.  In  all  these 
directions  the  historical  statement  of  Josephus  presents  us 
with  a  distorted  picture.  In  other  respects,  his  several  works 
are  of  very  varied  and  unequal  importance.  The  Wars  of  the 
Jews  is  unquestionably  much  more  carefully  compiled  than 
the  Antiquities.  It  gives  an  account,  going  into  the  minutest 
details  of  events,  the  credibility  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt.  The  long  speeches  which  Josephus  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  heroes  are,  of  course,  free  rhetorical  productions, 
and  we  must  not  take  his  numbers  too  exactly.  But  these 
faults  are  shared  by  Josephus  with  many  ancient  historians, 
and  they  do  not  affect  the  credibility  of  the  works  in  other 
respects.  Only  what  he  says  about  the  circumstances  of  his 
being  taken  prisoner  at  Jotapata,  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii.  8, 
must  be  excepted  from  this  favourable  judgment. — The  case 
is  considerably  different  as  regards  the  Antiquities.  That 
work  was  evidently  much  more  carelessly  prepared  than  the 
history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  This  is  specially  true  about 
the  last  books,  of  which  it  has  been  remarked  that  when 
writing  them  the  author  must  have  been  utterly  wearied. 
And  not  only  is  the  work  carelessly  done,  but  also  the 
sources  are  often  used  with  great  freedom  and  the  utmost 
arbitrariness,  at  least  where  we  are  in  a  position  to  criticize 
them.  This  is  not  calculated  to  produce  much  confidence  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  those  sources  that  we  can  no  longer 
verify.  Yet  here,  too,  we  meet  with  occasional  evidence  of 
his  having  subjected  his  sources  to  critical  examination 
(Antiq.  xiv.  1.  3,  xvi.  7.  1,  xix.  1.  10,  1.  14).  As  might 
be  expected,  the  value  of  the  work  in  its  various  sections 
varies  according  to  the  sources  that  had  been  used.  By  far  the 
most  faulty  production  is  undoubtedly  the  Life, — an  attempt 
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made  with  singular  blindness  to  turn  facts  upside  down,  by 
proving  that  while  he  had  organized  the  rebellion  in  Galilee, 
he  had  always  maintained  his  allegiance  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  times  Josephus 
was  diligently  read,  since  his  works  afforded  a  suitable  and 
convenient  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
testimonia  vetcnim  regarding  Josephus  are  gathered  together  in 
Havercamp's  edition  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  first  volume. 

In  the  West,  Josephus  became  known  mainly  through  a 
Latin  translation  of  his  complete  works,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Life,  and  by  a  free  paraphrase  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  history  of  the  origin  of  these  texts  we  have  statements 
from  the  following  witnesses: — 1.  Jerome,  Epist  71  ad  Lucinium, 
c.  5,  says:  "  The  rumour  that  has  reached  you  that  the  books  of 
Josephus  and  of  St.  Papias  and  St.  Polycarp  have  been  trans- 
lated by  me  is  false,  for  I  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the 
strength  to  render  these  writings  with  the  same  elegance  into 
another  tongue." — From  this  it  follows  not  only  that  Jerome  had 
made  no  translation  of  Josephus,  but  also  that  in  his  time  the 
works  of  Josephus,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  them,  were  still 
untranslated,  otherwise  the  need  of  such  a  performance  would 
not  have  been  felt. — 2.  Cassiodorius,  Be  insiitutione  div.  lit. 
c.  17,  says :  "  As  Josephus,  almost  a  second  Livy,  is  widely 
known  by  his  books  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  whom 
Jerome,  writing  to  Lucinus  Baetieus,  declares  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  translate  on  account  of  the  size  of  his  voluminous 
work.  Yet  one  of  our  own  friends  has  translated  the  wTork 
into  Latin  in  twenty-two  books,"  i.e.  twenty  books  of  Anti- 
quities and  the  two  books  against  Apion,  "  who  also  wrote 
other  seven  books  on  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  with  wonderful 
brilliancy,  the  translation  of  which  some  ascribe  to  Jerome, 
others  to  Ambrose,  others  to  Rufinus ;  and  its  being  ascribed 
to  such  men  sufficiently  proves  the  excellency  of  its  style." — 
From  this  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  extant  Latin 
translation  of  the  Antiquities  and  the  'Treatise  against  Apion 
were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Cassiodorius,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  But  there  seems  no  ground 
whatever  for  attributing  this  translation,  as  has  commonly 
been  done  after  the  example  of  St.  Bernard,  to  a  certain 
Epiphanius,  whose  name  was  probably  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  Cassiodorius,  two  sentences  farther  on,  ascribed  to  him 
the  reproduction  of  the  historia  tripartita. — It   is    uncertain 
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whether  the  remarks  of  Cassiodorius  in  reference  to  the 
Bellum  Judaicum  refer  to  the  Latin  translation  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  Rufinus,  or  to  the  free  Latin  paraphrastic 
rendering  which  in  the  various  editions  bears  the  name  of 
Hegesippus.  The  designation  of  the  work  as  a  translation 
might  apply  to  either  production.  For  even  the  free 
rendering  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  translation  (compare  the 
superscription  in  cod.  Ambrosianus :  Ambrosius  epi  de  grego 
transtulit  in  latinum).  But  what  Cassiodorius  says  about  its 
style  favours  the  reference  to  the  work  of  Hegesippus.  For 
although  Rufinus  also  wrote  in  good  Latin,  the  expression 
(Hctionis  eximiae  merita  could  only  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
work  of  Hegesippus  written  in  the  Sallustian  style.  If  the 
latter  be  intended,  then  these  two  results  would  follow  from 
the  words  of  Cassiodorius :  1.  That  this  work  was  anonymous, 
for  Cassiodorius  knew  only  of  conjectures  as  to  its  author. 
2.  That  the  literal  translation  was  not  yet  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Cassiodorius ;  for  had  it  been  so  he  would  not  have 
been  silent  regarding  it,  and  have  mentioned  only  the  free 
rendering,  since  he  distinctly  states  that  care  had  already 
been  taken  to  translate  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  into  Latin. 
Before  this  question  can  be  decided  with  certainty,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  older  Latin  writers  down 
to  the  ninth  century,  from  which  the  oldest  manuscripts  of 
Rufinus  are  dated,  make  use  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  Rufinus  or  in  that  of  the  so-called  Hege- 
sippus translation.  That  the  literal  translation  was  the  work 
of  Rufinus  is  in  any  case  highly  improbable,  since  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Rufinus'  translations  by  Gennadius,  De  viris  illustr., 
no  translation  of  Josephus  is  mentioned. 

The  free  Latin  rendering  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  in  the 
various  editions  bears  the  name  of  Egesippus  or  Hegesippus. 
This  is  certainly  only  a  corruption  of  Josephus  :  in  Greek, 
'luxrynog,  'Igu^ttos,  'iw<r/TTos  ;  in  Latin,  Josepus,  Joseppus, 
Josippus.  The  name  "  Egesippus "  is  not  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Josephus  earlier  than  the  ninth  century.  In 
the  earliest  references  the  work  is  quoted  simply  under  the 
name  of  Josephus  ;  as,  for  example,  in  Eucherius  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  now  in  Widukind,  the  historian  of  the  Saxons,  in 
the  tenth  century.  Also  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  an  Ambro- 
sianus  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  and  a  Casscllan  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  only  Joseppus  Josephus  is 
named  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  columns  as  the  author.  In 
addition,   at    an    early  date    the   names   of    Ambrosius   and 
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Hegesippus  were  given.  In  the  somewhat  more  recent  part 
of  the  cod.  Ambrosianus,  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  first  book  runs  :  "  Josippi,"  corrected  by  a  later  hand 
into  "  Egesippi,"  "  liber  primus  explicit"  Jncipit  secundus. 
Ambrosius  epi  de  grego  transtidit  in  latinum.  A  codex  Bernens 
of  the  ninth  century  names  Hegesippus,  a  PalaL-  Vatican  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  names  Ambrose  ;  yet  more  modern 
manuscripts  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
An  interesting  passage  is  brought  forward  by  Traube  in  the 
Ehein.  Museum,  xxxix.  1884,  p.  477,  in  a  letter  of  the  Spaniard 
Alvarus  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  he  says  to  an  opponent : 
scito  quia  nihil  tibi  ex  Egcsippi  posui  verbis,  sed  ex  Josippi  vestri 
doctoris,  where  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  work  ascribed  to 
our  Hegesippus  !  He  knew  the  work  therefore  only  under  the 
name  of  Josephus,  but  his  opponent  had  known  it  under  the 
name  of  Hegesippus. — In  this  state  of  .matters  the  idea  of  an 
Ambrosian  authorship  need  not  be  seriously  entertained.  It  is 
a  mere  conjecture,  which  has  been  suggested  simply  from  the 
circumstance  that  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Jerome  and  Rufinus, 
acted  a  leading  part  in  transmitting  Greek  theological  litera- 
ture to  the  West.  The  work  certainly  had  its  origin  in  the 
days  of  the  great  bishop  of  Milan,  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  was  produced  most  probably  not  by  him,  as  the 
thorough  investigations  of  Vogel  in  his  De  Hegesippo,  1881, 
tend  to  show. — The  text  of  Josephus  is  there  treated  witli 
great  freedom, — in  many  places  abbreviated,  in  many  places 
expanded.  The  seven  books  of  Josephus  are  compressed  into 
five. — The  first  edition  appeared  in  Paris  1510.  The  work- 
has  been  often  since  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is:  Hege- 
sippus qui  dicitur  sive  Egesippus  de  bello  Judaico  ope  codicis 
Cassellani  recognitus,  ed.  Weber,  opus  morte  Weberi  interruptum 
absolvit  Caesar,  Marburg  1864. — Compare  generally :  Gronovii 
Observatorum  in  scriptoribus  ecclesiasticis  Monobiblos,  1651, 
capp.  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  24. — Oudin,  De  script,  eccl.  ii.  1722,  col. 
1026-1031. — Fabricius,  Biblioth.  lat.  mediae  et  infimae  aetatis 
iii.  1735,  pp.  582-584. — Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
§  433.  5-6. — Mayor,  Bibliographical  Clue  to  Latin  Literature, 
1875,  p.  179. — Vogel,  De  Hegesippo  qui  dicitur  Josephi  inter - 
prete,  Erlangen  1881.  Also:  'O/xo/oV^rs;  Sallustianae  (in  Acta 
seminarii  philolog.  Erlangensis,  i.  1878). — Also  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  oesterreich  Gymnas.  1883,  pp.  241-249. — Lipsius,  Die 
a/pokryphm  Apostelgeschichten  und  Apostcllcgcnden,  ii.  1,  1887, 
pp.  194-200. — Ronsch,  Die  lexikalischen  Eigenthumlichkeiten 
der  Latinitat  des  sogen.  Hegesippus  (Romanische  Forsclmngen, 
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Bd.  i.  1883,  pp.  256-321).— Also :  Em  friihes  Citat  aua  dem 

lat.  Hegesippus   (Zeitsc.hr if t  fur    Wissensch.    Theol.    1883,  pp. 

239-241). — Traube,   Zum    latein.   Josephus    (Rhein.    Museum, 

Bd.  xxxix.  1884,  p.  477  f.). 

The  Latin   translation  of  the  works  of   Josephus  was  first 

printed  by  John  Schiissler  in  Augsburg  in  1470.     From  that 

time  down  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  Greek  edition,  the 

number  of  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  rendering  was  very 

great;  the  last  with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  issued  in  1617. 

The  Latin  translations  which  after  that  date  for  the  most  part 

accompanied  the  Greek  original,  are  modern  productions;  only 

the  edition  of  Bernard,  which  was  never  carried  to  completion, 

gives  the  old  Latin  version.     The  best  edition  of  the  old  Latin 

version  is  that  of  Basel  1524.     The  later  ones  are  in  various 

places  corrected  after  the  Greek  text.     More  particulars  about 

the  character  of  this  translation  and  its  editions  are  given  in 

the  prolegomena  of  Ittig,  Havercamp,  and  Niese,  and.  in  Fiirst, 

Biblioth.  Jud.  ii.  118  ft'. — A  manuscript  of  the  Latin  translation 

of  the  Antiquities  vi.-x.  (with  blanks),  of  importance  owing 

to  its  ai^e,  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  and  its  material, 

.  .         .  . 

papyrus,  has  been  found  in  the  Ambrosiana  in  Milan.     On  it 

see  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italicae,  hi.  919  ff. ;   Beifferscheid, 

Sitzunr/sberichte   dcr    Wiener   Akademie,  philos.-hist.    Kl,    Bd. 

lxvii.  1871,  pp.  510-512.     Niese,  Josephi  opp.  i.  p.  xxviii. 

A  Syriac  translation  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Jews  is  contained  in  the  great  Peschito  manuscript  of  the 
Ambrosiana  in  Milan,  and  is  there  given  as  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Maccabees.  It  has  been  published  in  a  complete  form,  with 
notes  by  Ceriani,  in  the  Translcdio  Syra  Pcscitto  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  2  vols.,  Milan  1876-1883.  —  Compare  Kottek,  Das 
sechste  Bitch  dcs  Belliim  Judaiciim,  nach  dcr  von  Ceriani 
photolithographisch  edirtcn  Pcschitt a- Handsel ir if t  iibersetzt  und 
kritisch  bearbeitct,  Berlin  1886.  The  view  there  maintained 
is  that  this  Syriac  translation  was  made,  not  from  the  Greek, 
but  from  the  Aramaic  original  of  Josephus.  See  the  opposite 
view  upheld  in  the  Lit.  Centralbl.  1886,  pp.  881-884. 

On  the  free  Hebrew  rendering  of  Josephus  known  under  the 
name  of  Josippon  or  Joseph  son  of  Gorion,  see  below  in  the 
account  of  the  rabbinical  literature. 

On  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text  the  Prolegomena  of 
the  earlier  editions  gave  very  insufficient  information.  The 
manuscript  material  was  first  examined  in  a  thorough  manner 
by  Niese.  But  the  Prolegomena  that  have  up  to  this  time 
been  published  with  the  first  volume  of  his  edition,  1887,  only 
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undertake  to  deal  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  ten  books  of 
the  Antiquities.  The  following  sketch  of  the  most  important 
manuscripts  of  the  complete  works  has  been  most  kindly  handed 
over  to  me  by  Niese  for  publication  at  this  place  (compare  also 
on  his  researches  :  Edersheim  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  vol.  iii.  1882,  p.  450  ff.) : — 

"  The  several  works  of  Josephus  were  issued  separately.  The 
Antiquities  also  fell  again  into  two  divisions,  each  of  which,  in 
respect  of  its  transmission,  has  a  history  of  its  own. 

"  The  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  fall 
into  two  principal  classes.  The  most  important  representa- 
tives of  the  first  are  the  Parisinus  gr.  1425,  the  Ambrosianus 
D.  super.  50,  both  from  the  eleventh  century,  and  Marcianus 
383,  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  second  class  has  three 
different  types.  As  representative  of  the  first  type  may  be 
mentioned  the  Vatican  148,  the  Palatino- Vatican  284,  and 
the  Lijjsiensis.  To  the  second  type  belongs  the  Laurent,  plut. 
69,  cod.  19  ;  and  to  the  third,  the  TJrbinas  n.  84.  All  these 
manuscripts,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  several  kinds, 
belong  to  the  eleventh  century,  only  the  Palatino-  Vatican  to 
the  twelfth.  Of  the  two  classes  the  first  named  is  the  better. 
Besides  the  Greek  text  there  is  also  the  old  Latin  version  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Kufinus,  which  is  at  least  a  pre-Cassiodorian 
translation,  belonging  exclusively  to  neither  of  these  two 
classes,  but  attaching  itself  in  many  passages  to  the  superior 
class.  Also  the  still  older  free  Latin  rendering  of  Ambrose, 
the  so-called  Hegesippus  version,  comes  under  consideration  for 
the  purposes  of  criticism  and  history  of  the  text. 

"  The  manuscripts  of  books  i.-x.  of  the  Antiquities  also  fall 
into  two  classes  :  the  first  and  better,  extant  in  two  specimens, 
the  Parisin.  1421  and  the  Bodleianus  misccll.  gr.  186 ;  and  the 
second,  which  embraces  all  the  other  manuscripts,  of  which  we 
may  mention  the  Marcianus  gr.  381,  Vindobcn.  hist.  gr.  2, 
Parisin.  1419,  and  Laurent,  plut.  69,  cod.  20. 

"  Less  directly  marked  are  the  distinctions  of  classes  in  the 
second  division  of  the  Antiquities,  books  xi.-xx.,  together  with 
the  Life.  The  oldest  and  best  of  the  manuscripts  is  the 
Palatino-  Vatican  n.  14,  of  the  tenth  century,  in  which  indeed 
the  last  three  books,  xviii.-xx.,  are  wanting,  while  the  Life  is 
still  preserved.  Next  to  it  come  the  Awhrosianus  F.  128  sup., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Laurent,  plut.  69,  cod.  10,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Laure7it.  plut.  69,  cod.  20,  and  the  Leidcnsis 
F.  13.  The  last  two  named  have  only  books  xi.-xv.  In  these 
manuscripts  the  documentary  sources  in  book  xiv.  10  are  per- 
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fectly  preserved.  The  rest,  among  which  the  Vatican  147  may- 
be specially  mentioned,  want  these  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  For  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  Antiquities,  an 
Epitome,  extant  in  several  manuscripts,  and  made  use  of  by 
Zonaras,  is  of  importance.  It  may  have  been  drawn  up  some- 
where in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  For  the  first  edition  it 
follows  the  inferior  class  of  texts,  and  for  the  second  it  assumes 
a  middle  position. — The  Antiquities,  too,  were  translated  into 
Latin  on  the  suggestion  of  Cassiodorius.  The  text  lying  at  the 
basis  of  this  translation  was  for  the  first  division  a  representative 
of  the  inferior  class ;  but  in  the  second  division  it  rests  some- 
times upon  this  manuscript,  sometimes  upon  that.  The  Life  is 
to  be  found  neither  in  the  Epitome  nor  in  the  translation. 

"  Finally,  of  the  Books  against  Apion,  there  is  only  one 
Greek  manuscript  that  comes  into  consideration,  the  Laurenti- 
anus  plut.  69,  cool.  22,  of  the  eleventh  century.  Besides  this,  the 
Cassiodorian  Latin  translation,  which  appears  in  a  fragmentary 
form  in  all  printed  copies,  is  of  very  great  critical  value.  Of 
special  value,  too,  are  the  quotations  of  Eusebius,  which  restore 
to  us  several  isolated  passages  of  this  important  work." 

Editions  and  Literature. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  works  of  Josephus 
were  published  by  Frobenius  and  Episcopius  at  Basel  in  1544, 
under  the  direction  of  Arnold  Peraxylus  Arlen.  —  It  was 
followed  by  the  Genevan  editions  of  1611  and  1634.  —  At 
Leipzig,  in  1691,  the  title  falsely  bearing  the  name  Goloniae, 
appeared  the  edition  of  Ittig  with  learned  Prolegomena. — An 
edition  by  Bernard,  Antiquitatum  Jud.  libri  quatuor  priores 
et  pars  magna  quinti,  Be  hello  Jud.  liber  primus  et  pars  secundi, 
Oxoniae  1700,  which  made  use  of  a  new  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, and  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  exegetical  apparatus, 
was  never  completed.  —  Hudson  was  the  first  to  issue  an 
improved  text  of  the  whole  works  according  to  the  manu- 
scripts, 2  vols,  fol.,  Oxonii  1720. — Havercamp  issued  a  repertory 
of  everything  that  had  previously  been  discovered,  and  also 
new  collections,  but  not  an  improved  text,  in  2  vols,  fol., 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  1726.  The  editions  of  Oberthiir, 
in  3  vols.,  Lips.  1782-1785,  and  Eichter,  6  vols.,  Lips.  1826- 
1827,  follow  closely  that  of  Havercamp.  —  Dindorf  in  his 
edition,  2  vols.,  Paris  1845-1847,  here  and  there  amended  the 
text  from  materials  supplied  by  Havercamp. — Bekker  in  his 
edition,  in  6  vols.,  Lips.  1855-1856,  followed  Dindorf. — In  none 
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of  these  editions,  not  even  in  those  of  Hudson  and  Havercamp, 
is  the  manuscript  apparatus  presented  with  anything  like 
completeness.  None  of  the  editors  above  named  since  Haver- 
camp gave  themselves  any  concern  with  the  manuscripts. 
Only  for  the  Bellum  Judaicum  Cardwell  issued  a  separate 
edition  of  a  creditable  kind,  for  which  he  had  examined  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  better  manuscripts :  Flavii  Joscphi  Dc 
hello  Judaico  libri  septem,  ed.  Cardwell,  2  vols.,  Oxonii  1837. 
— A  comprehensive  collection  of  all  the  better  manuscripts  was 
first  undertaken  quite  recently  by  Niese.  Of  his  critical 
edition,  which  gives  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  the  text  of 
Josephus  on  the  basis  of  the  manuscripts,  two  volumes  have  up 
to  this  time  appeared,  containing  the  first  ten  books  of  the 
Antiquities:  Flavii  Josephi  opera  edidit  et  apparatu  critico 
instruxit  Bencd.  Niese,  vols.  i.  ii.,  Berol.  1887,  1885.  He  has 
also  issued  a  smaller  edition  of  the  text  only,  without  the 
critical  apparatus  :  Flavii  Josephi  opera  rccognovit  B.  Niese, 
vols.  i.  ii.,  Berol.  1888.  The  Life  appeared  in  a  separate  edition 
by  Henke,  Brunswick  1786.  —  Compare  generally  on  the 
editions :  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grace.,  ed.  Harles,  v.  31  ff.  Etirst, 
Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii.  117  f.  Graesse,  Trtsor  dc  livres  rares  et 
pre'eieux,  iii.  1862,  pp.  480-484. 

On  Textual  Criticism  :  Ernesti,  Observationes  philologico- 
criticae  in  Aristophanis  nubes  et  Flav.  Josephi  antiqu.  Jud., 
Lips.  1795. — Holwerda,  Emcndationum  Flavianarum  specimen, 
Gorinchemi  1847.  Also  :  Observationes  criticae  in  Flavii 
Josephi  Antiquitatum  Judaicarum  librum  XVIII.  {Mnemosyne, 
1853,  pp.  111-141).  —  Bekker,  Varianten  zum  Josephus,  in 
Monatsberichte  der  Berlin.  Akad.  1860,  pp.  224-230.— Wester- 
ns ann,  Excerptoritm  ex  bibliothecae  Pcmlinac  Lipsiensis  libris 
manu  scriptis  pars  altera,  Lips.  1866. — Wollenberg,  Reccnsentur 
LXXVII.  loci  ex  Flavii  Josephi  scriptis  execrpti  qui  ex  conlec- 
taneis  Constantini  Augusti  Porphyrogenetae  'Zip}  upsT^g  xai  xaxiag 
in  codice  Peiresciano  extant,  Berlin  1871.  —  Dindorf,  Ueber 
Josephos  und  dessen  Sprache  (Neue  Jahrbb.  fur  Philol.  und 
Pddag.  Bd.  99, 1869,  pp.  821-847). — Naber,  Observationes  criticae 
in  Flarium  Joscphum,  in  Mnemosyne,  xiii.  1885,  pp.  263-284, 
352-399. 

Translations.  On  the  older  translations,  see  what  has  been 
said  above.  More  recent  Latin  translations  are  given  in  the 
editions  of  Hudson,  Havercamp,  Oberthiir,  and  Dindorf. — An 
English  translation  of  the  whole  works  of  Josephus  was  made 
by  Whiston,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  published  by  him  in  1737.     Though  by  no 
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means  invariably  correct  in  its  rendering,  nor  in  any  sense  a 
critical  work,  its  serviceableness  and  general  popularity  are 
shown  by  the  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  passed. 
An  admirable  translation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  has  been 
made  by  Traill,  The  Jewish  War  of  Flavins  Josephus,  a  new 
translation  by  B.  Traill,  edited  by  Isaac  Taylor,  London  1862. 
Before  the  publication  of  the  Greek  editions  a  German  transla- 
tion from  the  Latin  was  made  by  Caspar  Hedio,  Strassburg  1531 ; 
then  revised  by  the  same  after  the  Greek  text,  Strassburg  1561. 
On  other  German  translations  of  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
centuries,  see  Pabricius,  Biblioth.  Graec.,  ed.  Harles,  v.  31,  38, 
48  ;  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Jndaica,  ii.  121-123.  There  need  here 
only  be  mentioned  the  translations  of  the  whole  works  by 
Ott,  Zurich  1736  ;  Cotta,  Tubingen  1736  ;  Demme,  Josephus' 
Werke,  ubers.  von  Cotta  und  Gfroerer ;  das  Ganze  von  nenem 
nach  dem  Griechischen  bearbcitet,  etc.,  dnrch  C.  R.  Demme,  7th 
ed.,  Philadelphia  1868-1869.  The  translation  of  the  Antiquities 
by  Martin,  2  vols.,  Cologne  1852-1853,  2nd  ed.  by  Kaulen, 
1883  ;  of  the  11th  and  12th  books  of  the  Antiquities  by 
Horschetzky,  Prague  1826  ;  of  the  13th  book  of  the  Antiquities 
by  the  same  translator  in  1843  ;  of  the  Jewish  War  by  Friese, 
2' vols.,  Altona  1804-1805  ;  by  Gfroerer,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart  1836 ; 
and  by  Paret,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart  1855.  Translations  of  the 
Life  by  Eckhardt,  Leipzig  1782 ;  by  Priese,  Altona  1806  ;  by 
M.  J.  in  the  Library  of  Greek  and  Eoman  writers  on  Judaism 
and  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig  1867.  Of  the  Treatise  against 
Apion  by  Prankel  in  the  Monatsschrift  fur  Gesch.  und  Wissensch. 
des  Judenthums,  1851-1852,  with  some  abbreviation  ;  by  Paret, 
Stuttgart  1856  ;  and  by  M.  J.  in  Library  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
writers  on  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  1867.  On  other  trans- 
lations into  English,  French,  Italian,  etc.,  see  Pabricius,  Biblio- 
theca  Graec,  ed.  Harles,  v.  30  ff.  ;  Purst,  Bibliothcca  Judaica, 
ii.  123-127. 

General  Literature  on  Josephus  (the  earlier  literature  given 
in  Pabricius :  Bibliothcca  Grace,  ed.  Harles,  v.  49-56 ;  Fiirst, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  127-132). — V ossius,  De  historicis  Graecis 
(ed.  1,  1624),  ii.  8,  ed.  Westermann,  1838,  pp.  238-243.— Haver- 
camp's  edition,  ii.  2,  p.  57  ff. — Ceillier,  Histoire  generate  des 
auteurs  sacres  et  eccUsiastiques,  i.,  Paris  1729,  pp.  552-580. — 
Cave,  Scriptorum  ecclcsiasticorum  historia  liter  aria,  i.,  Oxonii 
1740,  pp.  32-36. — Meusel,  Bibliotheca  historica,  i.  2,  1784,  pp. 
209-236. — Oberthiir  in  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  graeca,  ed.  Harles, 
t.  v.  1796,  pp.  1-64. — Jost,  Geschichte  der  Israclitcn,  ii.  1821, 
Anhang,  pp.  55-73. —  Scholl,  Geschichte  der  griech.  Litcratm\ 
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ii.  1830,  pp.  383-389.  —  Lewitz,  Quacstionum  Flavianarum 
specimen,  liegiom.  Pr.  1835.  By  the  same,  Be  Flavii  Josephi 
fide  atque  auctoritate,  Konigsberg  1857. — Hoevell,  Flavii  Josephi 
vita ;  quatenus  per  vitae  opportunities  ad  conscribendam 
historiam  atque  antiquitatem  Hebraicam  idoneus  fait?  etc., 
Traj.  ad  Eh.  1835. — Chasles,  De  VautoriU  historique  de  Flavius- 
Josdphe,  Paris  1841.  —  Egger,  Examen  critique  des  hisloriens 
ancicns  de  la  vie  et  du  regne  d'Auguste,  Paris  1844,  pp.  189-209. 
— Biihr,  art.  "Joseph us"  in  Pauly's  Real- Ency clop,  dcr  class.  Alter- 
thumswisscnsch.  ii.  1846,  pp.  242-244. — Creuzer,  Josephus  und 
seine  gricchischen  und  hellcnistischen  Fuhrer  (Thcol.  Stud,  und 
Krit.  1853,  pp.  45-86).  —  Reuss,  Geschichte  der  licit.  Schriften 
A.  T.'s,  1881,  §  15. — Paret,  art.  "Josephus"  in  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyclop.  1  Aufl.  Bd.  vii.  1857,  pp.  24-29.  —  Farrar,  article 
"  Josephus  "  in  Kitto,  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature. — On 
relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Josephus :  Earrar  in  Expositor,  second 
series,  vol.  iii.  p.  403  ff. ;  E.  A.  Abbott  in  Expositor  for 
January  1882 ;  Salmon,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
London  1885,  pp.  638-649. — Edersheim,  article  on  "  Josephus  " 
in  Smith  and  Wace,  Bictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  iii.  441- 
460.  —  Terwogt,  Het  leven  van  den  joodschen  geschiedschrijver 
Flavius  Josephus,  Utrecht  1863. — Hausrath,  Ncutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte,  2  ed.,  iv.  56-74.  Also  :  Ueber  den  jtidischen 
Geschichtschreiber  und  Staatsmann  Elav.  Josephus  (Sybel's 
Histor.  Zcitschr.  Bd.  xii.  1864,  pp.  285-314).— Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  vol.  vii.  492  ff.,  viii.  68-75.  —  Baerwald,  Josephus  in 
Galilda,  sein  Verhaltniss  zu  den  Parteien  insbesondere  zu  Justus 
von  Tiberias  und  Agrippa  II,  Breslau  1877. 

On  the  theological  and  philosophical  standpoint  of  Josephus  : 
Bretschneicler,  Capita  theologiae  Judaeorum  dogmaticae  e  Flavii 
Josephi  scriptis  collecta,  Yiteb.  1812.  —  Gfroerer,  Philo,  ii.  pp. 
356-367. — Dahne,  Jild.-alex.  Religionsphilosophie,  ii.  240-245. 
— Lutlerbeck,  Die  neutestamentlicheii  Lehrbegriffc,  i.  1852,  pp. 
410-412.  —  Gerlach,  Die  Weissagungen  des  A.  T.'s  in  den 
Schriften  des  Fl.  Josephus,  1863,  pp.  6-19. — Poznanski,  Ueber 
die  religionsphilosophischen  Anschauungen  des  Flavius  Josephus, 
Breslau  1887. — Lewinsky,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  religions- 
philosophischen Anschauungen  des  Flavius  Josephus,  Breslau 
1887. — Drummond,  Philo-  Judaeus :  or  the  Jewish- Alexandrian 
Philosophy  in  its Bevelopment  and  Completion,  2  vols., London  1888. 

On  the  Old  Testament  Canon  that  lay  before  Josephus  (especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  Treatise  against  Apion,  i.  8),  compare  the 
Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  Havemick,  Keil,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  138-140;  De  Wette,  Bleek,  ii.  307-309.— Eobertson  Smith, 
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The  Old  Testament  in  the,  Jewish  Church,  Edin.  1881,  pp.  149  f., 
408.— Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  viii.  337  ff.,  346,  361.— Dillmann 

(Jahrbb.  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1858).  —  Strack,  art.  "  Kanou 
des  Alten  Testam.,"  in  Herzog,  2  Aufl.  Bd.  vii.  1880.— Treuen- 
fels  in  Fiirst's  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  x.  1849,  xi.  1850. — 
Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  478-480. 

On  the  use  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint : 
Carpzov,  Critica  sacra,  Lips.  1748,  pp.  945-954.  —  Gesenius, 
Geschichte  der  licbr.  Sprache  und  Sehrift,  1815,  pp.  80-82. — 
Spittler,  De  usu  versionis  Alexandrinae  apud  Josephum,  Gotting. 
1779. — Scharfenberg,  De  Josephi  et  versionis  Alexandrinae  con- 
sensu, Lips.  1780. — Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus, 
1879,  pp.  8-22.  —  Siegfried,  Die  hebrdischen  Worterklarungen 
des  Josephus  (in  Stade's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttcstam.  Wissensch. 
1883,  pp.  32-35). — A  list  of  the  Hebrew  etymologies  of  Josephus 
is  also  oiven  in  Vallarsi's  edition  of  Jerome,  iii.  745-752. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  biblical  history  of  Josephus :  Eder- 
sheim  in  article  "Josephus  "  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,  iii.  pp.  454-457. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienst- 
lichen  Vortrdge  der  Judcn,  p.  120.  —  Hartmann,  Die  enge 
Verbindung  des  A.  T.'s  mit  dem  Neuen,  1831,  pp.  464-514. — 
Burger,  Essai  sur  Vusage  que  Fl.  Josephe  a  fait  des  livres  canon- 
iqucs  de  l'  A.  T,  Strasburg  1836. — Gerlach,  Die  Weissagungen 
des  A.  T.  in  den  Schriflen  des  FL  Josephus,  1863. — Duschak, 
Josephus  Flavins  und  die  Tradition,  Wien  1864.  —  Plant, 
Flavins  Josephus  unci  die  Bibel,  Berlin  1867. — Tachauer,  Das 
Verhdltniss  des  Fl.  Josephus  zur  Bibel  und  zur  Tradition, 
Erlangen  1871. — Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Fl.  Josephus,  1879,  pp. 
23-53.— Banke,  Welt  geschichte,  iii.  2,  pp.  12-41,  1883.— Olitzki, 
Flavins  Josephus  und  die  Halacha,  1  Thl.  1885. — Griitibauni, 
Die  Friestergesetze  bei  Flavins  Josephus,  1887. 

On  the  chronology  of  Josephus,  especially  for  the  earlier 
periods :  Brinch,  Chronologiae  et  historiae  Fl.  Josephi  examen 
Ilafniae  1701  (also  in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2,  287-304). — 
Spanheim  in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  2,  407  f.  —  Carpzov, 
Critica  sacrae,  pp.  954-957. — Junker,  Ueber  die  Chronologie  des 
Flavins  Josephus,  Conitz  1848.  —  The  Journcd  of  Sacred 
Literature,  vol.  v.  1850,  pp.  60-81.  —  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  Biblical  Record,  vol.  vii.  1858,  pp.  178-181. 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  371. — Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs 
und  Babel's,  i857,  pp.  105-109,  347-360.— Kuenen,  De  staam- 
boom  van  den  masoretischen  tehst  des  O.  Testaments  ( Verslagen 
en  Mededeelingen  der  koninkl.  Akadcmie  van  Wetenschappen, 
Afdceling  Letterkunde,  Tweede  reeks,  deel  iii.  1873,  pp.  289-339  ; 
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on  Josephus,p.  321  ff.). — Destinon,  Die  Chronologic  des  Josephus, 
Kiel  1880. 

On  the  sources  of  the  second  half  of  the  Antiquities :  Nuss- 
baum,  Observation's  in  Flavii  Josephi  Antiquitates,  lib.  xii.  3- 
xiii.  14.  Dissertat.  inangur.  1875.  —  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des 
Flavins  Josephus  in  seiner  Archaeologie,  Leipzig  1879. — Des- 
tiuon, Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus  in  der  Jud.  Archaeologie, 
Buch  xii-xvii  =  Jiid.  Krug,  Buch  i.,  Kiel  1882. — Schemann, 
Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus  in  der  judischen  Archaeologie, 
Buch  xviii.-xx.  =  Polemos  ii.,  cap.  vii.-xiv.,  3  Dissert,  1887. 

On  the  communicated  State  Papers,  especially  of  times  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus:  Gronovius,  Decrcta  Romano-  et  Asiatica 
pro  Judaeis,  etc.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1712. — Krebs,  Decreta  Romanorum 
pro  Judaeis  facta  e  Josepho  collecta  et  commentario  illustrataf 
Lips.  1768. — Egger,  Examen  critique  des  historiens  anciens  de  la 
vie  et  du  rcgne  d'Auguste,  1844,  pp.  193-200.  By  the  same  : 
Etudes  historiques  sur  les  traites  publics,  1866,  p.  163  ff. — 
Bonnetty,  Annates  de  philosophic  chr6tienne,  ix.,  5  serie. — Men- 
delssohn, Senati  consulta  Romanorum  quae  sunt  in  Josephi 
Antiquitatibus  (Acta  Socictatis  philol.,  Lips.  ed.  Kitsch elius,  v. 
1875,  pp.  87-288). — Niese,  Bcmcrkungen  uber  die  Urkunden  bei 
Josephus  Archaeologie,  B.  xiii.  xiv.  xvi.,  in  Hermes,  xi.  1876, 
pp.  466-488.  —  See  reply  to  Niese  by  Mendelssohn,  Rhein. 
Museum,  Neue  Folge,  Bd.  xxxii.  1877,  pp.  249-258. — Wieseler, 
Einige  Bcmcrkungen  zu  den  romischen  Urkunden  bei  Josephus 
Ant.  12.  10,  14.  8,  14.  10,  in  Theol.  Stud,  unci  Kritiken, 
1877,  pp.  281-298. — Rosenthal,  Die  Erlasse  Cdsars  unci  die 
Senatsconsulte  im  Josephus  Alterth.  xiv.  10,  in  Monatsschrift  fur 
Gesch.  und  Wisscnsch.  des  Judenthums,  1879,  pp.  176-183, 
216-228,  300-322. 

Por  the  literature  on  the  so  -  called  witness  to  Christ  in 
Antiquities,  xviii.  3.  3,  which,  as  a  rule,  also  deals  wTith 
Josephus  more  generally,  see  below  at  §  17. 

On  the  geographical  views  of  Josephus  :  Robinson,  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  408-415,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  work. — Kaumer,  Paldstina,  4th  ed.  1860,  pp. 
466-471. — Berggren,  Flavins  Josephus  der  Filhrer  und  Irre- 
fuhrer  der  Pilger  im  altcn  und  neuen  Jerusalem,  Leipzig  1854. 
Arnold,  Die  Bibel,  Josephus  und  Jerusalem;  Sammlung  und 
Bclevchtung  alter  Stellen  der  Bibel  und  des  Josephus,  luclche  auf 
die  Topographie  Jerusalem's  Bezug  nehmen,  2  Abth.,  Halle  1865- 
1866. — For  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  the  geographical 
statements:  Boettger,  Topographisch -hist or isches  Lexicon  zu  den 
Schriften  des  Flavins  Josephus,  Leipzig  1879. 
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For  the  illustration  of  the  Treatise  against  Apion:  Cruice,  Be 
Flavii  Joscphi  in  auctoribus  contra  Apionem  offer  endis  fide  et 
auctoritate,  Paris  1844. — Creuzer,  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  1853, 
p.  64  ft' — Kellner,  Be  fragmentis  Manethonianis  quae  apud 
Josephum  contra  Apionem,  i.  14  et  i.  26  sunt,  Marburgi  1859. — 
Zipser,  Bes  Flavius  Josephus  Werh,  "  Ueber  das  hohe  Alter  des 
judischen  Volkes  gegen  Apion"  nach  hebraischen  Originalquellen 
erlautert,  Vienna  1871. — J.  G.  Mtiller,  Bes  Flavius  Josephus 
Schrift  gegen  den  Apion,  Text  und  Erkldrung,  Basel  1877. 

B. — Greek  and  Roman  Writers. 

We  are  not  required  here  to  take  into  consideration  all  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  writers  who  may  have  made  any  sort  of 
contribution  to  our  history,  but  only  those  who  have  contributed 
something  of  considerable  and  permanent  value.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  whose  works  are  still  preserved,  afford 
us  only  a  few  notices  in  regard  to  the  special  history  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Of  much  greater  importance  are  the  hints 
respecting  the  general  characteristics  of  Judaism  which  we 
gather  from  contemporary  authors,  especially  from  satirists 
like  Horace  and  Juvenal.  But  of  yet  higher  value  are  the 
statements  made  by  those  historians  who  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  history  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  the 
Seleucidae  and  the  Roman  period.  For  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine during  our  period  is  most  intimately  linked  with  the 
general  history  of  Syria.  The  historians  who  treat  of  the 
history  of  that  country  are  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the 
authorities  for  our  history.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  following  :  ' — 

1  Modern  editions  of  the  original  texts  of  the  authors  here  named  are 
issued  in  the  collections  of  Didot  in  Paris  and  of  Teubner  in  Leipzig. 
— Bibliographical  lists  of  editions  and  literature  regarding  each  are 
given  by  Engehnann,  Bibliotheca  scriptorum  classicorum,  8th  ed.  by 
Preuss,  2  vols.  1880-1882. — A  good  estimate  of  these  writers  will  be 
found  under  their  several  names  in  Nicolai,  Griechische  Literaturgeschichte, 
3  vols.  1873-1878,  and  Teuffel,  History  of  Eoman  Literature,  2  vols. 
London. 
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1.   Greek  Writers. 

1.  Polybius  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.  He  was  one  of 
the  thousand  distinguished  Achaeans  who  in  B.C.  1G7,  under 
suspicion  of  being  ill  -  affected  toward  Rome,  were  trans- 
ported to  Eome,  and  were  detained  there,  or  at  least  in  Italy, 
for  seventeen  years.  During  his  long  residence  in  Rome,  the 
conviction  gained  possession  of  him  that  there  was  a  divine 
reason  and  need-be  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Romans.  He 
gave  expression  to  this  idea  in  his  great  historical  work,  which 
in  forty  books  described  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  universal  supremacy  from  B.C.  220  to  B.C.  146. 
Of  these  only  the  first  five  books  are  preserved  in  a  com- 
plete form ;  of  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments,  more  or  less 
extensive,  contained  for  the  most  part  in  the  collection  of 
excerpts  by  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus.  For  the  purposes 
of  our  history,  only  the  best  fifteen  books,  xxvi.— xl.,  come  into 
consideration.  In  book  xxvi.  c.  10,  Polybius  enters  first  upon 
the  history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

2.  Diodorus.  This  historian  was  born  at  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
hence  called  Siculus,  and  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  He  wrote  a  large  universal  history  of  all  times  and 
peoples,  which  he  entitled  BiftXiodrj/cr).  It  consisted  of  forty 
books,  covered  a  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  and  reached 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  and  Britain  by  Caesar.  Of  this 
work  there  still  remain  books  i— v.,  giving  the  early  history 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  other  peoples 
of  the  East,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  ;  books  xi.-xx.,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  down  to  the 
history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  302; 
of  the  other  books  we  have  only  fragments,  for  the  most  part 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  excerpts  by  Constantinus  Porphy- 
rogennetus. Some  of  these  fragments  have  been  brought  to 
light  only  in  recent  publications  by  Mai,  Muller,  and  Feder. — 
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For  our  purpose  only  the  fragment  from  book  xxix.  32,  given  in 
Muller,  Fragmcnta  histor.  graecor.  ii.,  comes  into  consideration, 
where  for  the  first  time  mention  is  made  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

3.  Stkabo  of  Amasia  in  Pontus  lived  from  about  B.C.  60 
to  a.d.  20  ;  but  we  cannot  precisely  determine  the  date  either 
of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  Of  his  works  we  possess  only 
the  recoypacfri/ca,  in  seventeen  books,  written  toward  the  end 
of  his  lite,  well  known  as  a  principal  source  of  information 
in  regard  to  ancient  geography.  Among  the  numerous  his- 
torical notices  interspersed  in  this  great  work,  we  meet  with 
many  which  are  of  importance  for  the  history  of  Syria.  In 
his  description  of  Palestine,  xvi.  2.  25—46,  Strabo  has  used, 
besides  other  authorities,  one  which  treated  of  the  state  of 
affairs  during  the  ante-Pompeian  age,  for  he  speaks  of  Gaza, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  as  yukvovoa 
eprj/jLos  (xvi.  2.  30),  without  mentioning  that  it  had  been  re- 
built by  Gabinius ;  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Also,  according 
to  the  authority  used  by  him,  the  forcible  Judaizing  of  Joppa 
and  Gazara  (Gadara)  are  fresh  in  the  memory  (xvi.  2.  28—29). 
These  statements  were  perhaps  derived  from  Posidonius,  from 
whom  Strabo  here  frequently  quotes. 

4.  Plutabch  was  born  about  a.d.  50  at  Chaeronea  in 
Boeotia.  Trajan  bestowed  on  him  consular  rank,  and  Hadrian 
appointed  him  Procurator  of  Greece.  We  also  know  that  in 
Iiis  native  city  he  filled  the  office  of  Archon,  and  repeatedly 
presided  at  the  festival  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  He  died 
about  A.D.  120. — Of  his  works  we  have  to  do  with  the 
Biographies,  /3lol  irapaW^Xoi,  of  distinguished  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  whom  generally  two,  the  one  a  Greek,  the  other 
a  Roman,  are  placed  alongside  of  one  another.  Somewhere 
about  fifty  of  these  are  preserved,  among  which  those  of 
Crassus,  Pompey,  Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Antony  are  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  our  history. 

5.  Appian.      Of  Appian's   life   very  little   is   known.      He 
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says  of  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  his  historical  work : 2 
"  I  am  Appian  of  Alexandria,  who  attained  to  the  highest 
position  of  honour  in  my  own  land,  and  as  a  jurist  con- 
ducted processes  at  Koine  before  the  justiciary  courts  of 
the  emperor,  until  the  members  of  court  deemed  me  fit  to 
be  made  their  procurator."  From  various  passages  in  his 
works,  it  appears  that  he  lived  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  The  composition  of  his  historical  work 
falls  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  a.d.  150.  It 
treats  of  the  history  of  Eome,  in  twenty-four  books.  Instead 
of  the  synchronistic  method,  Appian  chose  to  follow  rather 
the  ethnographic,  "  because  he  wished  to  give  the  history  of 
events  in  each  separate  country  in  an  unbroken  narrative 
down  to  the  time  of  its  union  with  Eome.  Thus  he  gives 
also  the  history  of  Rome  in  a  series  of  special  histories  of 
the  various  lands  and  people  that  had  been  combined  with 
the  Roman  Empire,  describing  in  detail  the  history  of  each 
from  the  period  of  its  first  contact  with  Rome  down  to  the 
time  of  its  absorption  into  the  empire,  and  then  sketching  in 
a  brief  style  the  incidents  of  more  recent  times  "  (Biihr  in 
Pauly's  Real- Ency  clop).  Of  the  twenty-four  books,  the  fol- 
lowing are  extant : — Of  books  i.-v.  and  ix.,  only  fragments, 
but  in  a  complete  form;  book  vi.  yIf3r)pi/cr)  (soil.  laropLa), 
vii.  ' ' Avvi^aiKT],  viii.  AiftvKr)  koX  Kap^rjBoviKT],  xi.  Hvpiafcy 
tcai  HapQiKi]  (of  which  the  part  on  the  Parthian  history  is 
lost),  xii.  MiOptSaTeios,  xiii.— xvii.  'EfMpvXia  (that  is,  the  Civil 
War),  xxiii.  Aclkiki')  or  'IWvpi/cr].  The  extant  five  books  on 
the  Civil  War,  xiii.— xvii,  are  usually  cited  as  Appian.  Civ.  i. 
ii.  iii.  iv.  v. ;  the  other  books  being  named  according  to  their 
contents  as  Libyca  (or  Punica),  Syriaca,  etc. 

6.  Dio  Cassius,  or,  more  correctly,  Cassius  Dio,  was  born 
at  Nicaea  in   Bithynia  about  a.d.  155.     He  spent  the  period 

2  \\.7T'77ia.uog  'A'hs^ocvdpsv;,  s;  roc  source    rtKau  ±v   ty)   7roiTpiO{,  kcci    OiKatq    iu 

Poif^.7]  ovvocyopivactg  iiri  tuv  (5xcrt?.sco!/,  pi'/Cpi  fit  vpu>u  i77iTpo,7riVitv  yi^iaaxv. 
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of  his  public  life  in  Home,  and  occupied  successively  the 
positions  of  aedile,  quaestor,  praetor,  and,  about  a.d.  221, 
Consul.  He  administered  the  province  of  Africa  as  Pro- 
consul. In  a.d.  229  he  retired  from  official  life.  "We  have 
no  information  at  all  regarding  his  later  days  or  about  the 
date  of  his  death. — His  great  work  on  Roman  history  was 
most  probably  composed  about  a.d.  211-222,  but  it  was 
continued  by  him  down  to  a.d.  229.  It  consisted  of  eighty 
books,  and  comprised  the  whole  Roman  history  from  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  at  Latium  down  to  the  year  229  after 
Christ.  The  following  portions  are  still  preserved  : — Of  the 
first  thirty-four  books  only  short  fragments ;  more  considerable 
pieces  of  books  xxxv.  and  xxxvi. ;  books  xxxvii.— liv.  inclusive 
are  complete,  treating  of  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey 
with  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  in  B.C.  1 2  ; 
of  books  lv.— Ix.  inclusive,  we  have  considerable  portions  ; 
but  of  the  rest,  books  lxi.— lxxx.,  we  have  only  an  epitome 
made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  while  for  the 
first  thirty-four  books  we  have  not  even  this. 

2.   Latin  Writers. 

1.  Cicero  was  born  on  3rd  January  B.C.  106,  at  Arpinum, 
and  died  on  7th  December  B.C.  43,  a  victim  of  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Antony  and  Octavian.  Cicero's  Orations  and  Epistles 
are  generally  recognised  as  a  main  source  of  information  on 
the  history  of  his  times,  and  especially  on  the  history  of 
Syria  during  the  years  B.C.  57—43. 

2.  LiVY  was  born  at  Patavium  (Padua)  in  B.C.  59,  and 
died  in  the  same  place  a.d.  17.  His  great  historical  work 
treated  of  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  founding  of  the  city 
down  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  in  142  books.  Of  these,  only 
thirty-five  have  been  preserved,  namely,  the  first,  third,  fourth 
decade,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifth.  For  the  purpose  of  our 
history  only  the  first  half  of  the   fifth   decade  comes  into  con- 
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sideration.  It  comprises  books  xli.— xlv.,  dealing  with  the  period 
B.C.  178-167.  The  summary  of  contents  of  the  books  that  are 
lost,  relating  to  more  recent  times,  is  still  of  some  value  to  us. 

3.  MONUMENTUM  Ancykanum.  Augustus  at  his  death  left 
behind  him,  besides  other  writings,  a  review  of  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  in  his  reign,  recorded  on  tablets  of  brass, 
and  intended  to  be  set  up  before  his  Mausoleum  (Suetonius, 
Aug.  101  :  indicem  rerum  a  se  gestarum,  quern  vellet  incidi  in 
acneis  tabulus,  quae  ante  Mausoleum  statuereulur).  This  review 
has  come  down  to  us  almost  complete  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  engraved,  according  to  the  Latin  text,  and  in  a 
Greek  translation,  on  the  marble  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Augustus  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  What  is  there  wanting  in 
the  Latin  text  is  so  far  supplied  by  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
translation  that  only  unimportant  blanks  remain.  Another  copy 
of  the  Greek  text  is  found  in  a  temple  at  Apollonia  in  Pisidia, 
whereof  also  extracts  are  still  preserved. — This  comprehensive 
documentary  memorial  is,  together  with  the  histories  of  Dio 
Cassius  and  Suetonius,  our  chief  authority  for  the  reign  of 
Augustus. — The  most  recent  and  most  correct  editions  are : 
1.  Perrot,  Exploration  archeologique  de  la  Galatie  et  de  la 
Bithynie,  etc,  1862-1872,  pi.  25-29;  2.  Corpus  Inscript. 
Lat.  iii.  1873,  pp.  769-799,  1054,  1064;  3.  Bergk,  Augusti 
rerum  a  se  gestarum  indicem,  ed.  1873;  4.  Mommsen,  lies 
gestae  diri  Augusti,  ex  monumentis  Ancyrano  et  Apolloniensi 
iterum  edldit ;  accedunt  tabulae  undecim,  Perol.  1883,  with  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  informing  commentary. 

4.  Tacitus  was  born  about  a.d.  55,  and  was  praetor  in  a.d. 
8  8,  and  Consul  in  a.d.  98.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
He  seems  to  have  been  still  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  may  therefore  have  died  somewhere  about  a.d. 
120. — Of  his  historical  works,  the  Annals,  which  in  sixteen  or 
eighteen  books — their  exact  number  is  not  certainly  known — 
treated  of  the  times  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
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that  is,  of  the  period  from  a.d.  14  to  a.d.  68,  are  admittedly 
the  most  important  original  authority  for  the  history  of  these 
times,  and  so,  too,  for  the  history  of  Syria.  They  are  arranged 
annalistically,  so  that  they  afford  a  sure  determination  of  the 
chronology.  A  great  piece  is  wanting  in  the  middle.  There 
are  extant :  books  i.— iv.  complete,  v.  aud  vi.  partly,  and 
xi.— xvi.  defective  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  por- 
tions preserved  embrace  the  period  of  Tiberius,  the  second 
half  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  that  of  Nero,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  close. — Of  his  other  great  work,  the  History, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  or  fourteen  books,  dealing  with  the 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian, 
that  is,  from  a.d.  GS  to  a.d.  96,  only  a  fragment  remains, 
books  i.— iv.  and  a  part  of  book  v.,  treating  of  a.d.  68—70. 
Of  special  interest  for  us  is  Book  v.  1-13,  where  Tacitus,  by 
means  of  a  few  graphic  strokes,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  down  to  the  war  with  Titus. 

5.  Suetonius.  In  regard  to  his  life-course,  we  know  that 
his  youth  synchronizes  with  the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.D.  81—96  ; 
that  he  had  the  rank  of  tribune  conferred  upon  him  during 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  98-117;  and  that  under  Hadrian, 
a.d.  117-138,  he  was  made  magister  epistolarum,  but  after- 
wards received  his  dismissal  from  that  emperor.  Among  his 
writings  only  the  Vitae  XII.  Imperatorum  come  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  our  history.  The  twelve  Im- 
peratores  are  :  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 

6.  Trogus  PomPEIUS  (Justinds)  wrote  under  Augustus  a 
universal  history  from  Ninus  down  to  his  own  times,  in  forty- 
four  books,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  Macedonia 
and  the  Diadochen  dynasty,  full  of  material,  carefully  com- 
piled and  resting  on  good  Greek  authorities. — The  work  itself 
is  lost.  Only  the  lists  of  contents  or  prologi  of  the  forty- 
four  books  are   preserved,    and    an   epitome   which   a  certain 
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Justinvs,  probably  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  drew  up. 
Even  this  short  epitome  is  itself  so  full  of  material,  that  it 
forms  for  us  an  important  source  of  information  regarding 
the  Seleucid  period. 

E. — The  Eabrintcal  Literature. 

Compare  specially  :  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlieJien  Vortrage  der 
Jiuhn,  1832. — For  the  bibliography  :  Wolf,  Bihliotheca  ffebraea, 
4  vols.  1715-1733. — Fiirst,  Bihliotheca  Judaica,  3  vols.  1849- 
1863. — Steinschneider,  Catalogus  librorum  hebracornm  in  Bihlio- 
theca Bodleiana,  Berol.  1852-1860. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  London 
1867. — Strack,  Bibliographischer  Abriss  der  neuhebr.  LUteratur, 
in  Lehrb.  der  m  uhebr.  Sprache  und  Zitt.,  by  Siegfried  and  Struck, 
1884,  p.  93  ff. 

By  "  Rabbinical  Literature  "  we  understand  that  literature 
which  has  grown  up  out  of  the  professional  labours  of  the 
Rabbis  or  scribes.  These  labours  consisted,  not  indeed  exclu- 
sively, but  mainly,  in  learned  discussions  and  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures.  Of  such  productions  we  have  two  different  classes. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  have  discussed  the  law  hypercritical]  v 
in  the  jurist  style ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  expanded 
and  developed  the  sacred  history  and  religious  and  ethical 
views  by  means  of  learned  combinations.  The  productions  of 
the  first  sort  constitute  the  Halacha,  or  the  traditional  law  ; 
the  productions  of  the  second  kind  form  the  Haggada,  or  the 
legends,  embracing  religious  and  moral  contents.  For  further 
information  about  both,  see  §  25,  III. 

The  Halacha  and  Haggada  were  transmitted  for  the  first 
hundred  years  by  oral  tradition  only.  In  the  Halacha  strict 
adherence  to  literal  accuracy  in  the  transmission  was  insisted 
upon ;  whereas  in  the  Haggada,  greater  freedom  was  given  to 
subjective  opinion  and  imagination.  The  final  fixing  of  both  in 
numerous  and  comprehensive  literary  works  makes  up  what  we 
style  the  Rabbinical  Literature.      The  origin  of  this  literature 
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dates  almost  without  exception  from  the  earliest  years  of  the 
period  immediately  after  that  treated  in  our  history.  Only 
the  Haggadic  treatment  of  Genesis,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Booh  of  Jubilees,  belongs  to  our  period  ;  as 
do  also  the  earliest,  but  no  longer  extant,  contributions  to  the 
Halacha.  But  almost  the  whole  of  the  rabbinical  literature 
that  has  been  preserved  reaches  no  farther  back  than  the  last 
decade  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  It  is  nevertheless 
an  invaluable  source  for  the  times  of  Christ,  for  the  fountain 
of  the  there  fixed  traditions  is  to  be  sought  away  back,  not 
merely  in  the  times  of  Christ,  but  in  yet  earlier  periods. 

The  Halacha  has  been  written  down  partly  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Scripture  text,  therefore  in  the  form  of  com- 
mentaries upon  Scripture,  partly  in  systematic  order,  grouping 
the  materials  under  various  headings  according  to  the  subjects 
dealt  with.  The  works  belonging  to  the  latter  class  very  soon 
obtained  the  pre-eminence.  They  embrace — 1.  The  Mishna  ; 
2.  The  Tosephta  ;  3.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  ;  4.  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  They  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
designation  of  Talmudical  Literature.  In  all  of  them  Haggada 
is  mixed  up  with  Halacha;  this  blending  being  most  conspicuous 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and  least  discernible  in  the  Mishna. 
The  Haggada  makes  its  appearance  mainly  in  the  form  of 
commentaries  on  the  Scripture  text.  The  Halachic,  as  well 
as  the  Haggadic  commentaries,  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Midrashim. 

The  traditional  conception  of  the  Scripture  text  is  given 
expression  to  in  the  Aramaic  translations  or  the  Targums. 
They  too,  therefore,  are  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  in  the 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us  they  are  probably 
to  be  dated  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Christ. 
Finally,  as  the  residuum  of  historical  tradition,  we  must 
refer  to  still  other  historical  works  which  make  reference  to 
the  period  of  which  we  treat. 
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I.  The  Talmudical  Literature. 

1 .    The  Mishna. 

The  word  nrjp  (stat.  construct.  T\jfpf  varied  from  HjJBfo,  stat. 
construct,  nacte)  has  generally  been  rendered  by  the  Church 
Fathers  by  SevTepoxri*;}  This  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  verb 
nj$,  according  to  its  root  significance,  means  Sevrcpovv,  to 
repeat.2  But  in  later  usage  "  to  repeat  "  came  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  teaching  or  learning  of  the  oral  law,"  traditiones 
docere  or  discere.  For  the  mode  of  imparting  such  instruction 
was  by  the  teacher  dictating  the  matter  again  and  again  to  the 
pupils,  or  even  by  the  pupils  themselves  being  made  to  repeat 
it  over  and  over  again.3      Hence   WW?,  which   properly  means 

1  A  rich  collection  of  patristic  passages  is  given  by  Hotly,  De  bibliorum 
textibus originalibus,etc.  1705, pp.  238-240. — I  select  the  following: — Jerome, 
Epist.  121  ad  Algasiam,  quaest.  x.  :  "1  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  multitude 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  which  are  now  called  aivrspuaug,  and 
which  are  silly  fables.  For  indeed  the  size  of  my  book  forbids  ;  and  so 
many  are  vile,  that  I  would  blush  to  quote  them." — The  same  in  Epist.  18 
ad  Damasum,  c.  20  :  "  But  lest  we  should  seem  to  omit  any  of  those  which 
the  Jews  call  favrepaaeig,  in  which  they  treat  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,"  etc. 
— In  his  Coram,  on  Isa.  viii. :  "Shammai,  therefore,  and  Hillel,  of  whom  the 
former  is  a  quibbling,  and  the  latter  a  profane  interpreter  of  traditions  and 
hvrsoojffti:,  make  void  the  precepts  of  their  own  law." — In  Comm.  on  Isa. 
lix.:  "despising  the  law  of  God,  and  following  traditions  of  men,  which 
they  call  htrrepaaets" — In  his  Comm.  on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  :  "  For  we  expect  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  gemmed  and  golden,  not  according  to  Jewish  fables, 
which  they  call  oiVTspaou;." — In  Comm.  on  Hos.  iii.  :  "  Loving  traditions 
of  men  and  dreams  of  oivrtpavug." — In  his  Comm.  on  Matt.  xxii.  23  : 
Pliarisaei  traditionum  et  observationum,  quas  illi  oevrspuaetg  vocant,  justitiam 
praeferebant. — For  passages  from  Epiphanius,  see  under,  note  24. — In  the 
( 'onstitutiones  Apostol.  i.  G,  ii.  5,  vi.  22,  the  ritual  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  is 
called  asuTspavi;,  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  v6tuog,  or  moral  law. 

The  teachers  of  the  ocVTzpa/jn;  were  called  hvreparxi,  Euseb.  Praep. 
evangel,  xi.  5.  3,  xii.  1.  4.  —  Jerome  on  Isa  iii.  10,  and  on  Hab.  ii.  : 
Audivi  Liddae  quendam  de  Hebraeis,  qui  sapiens  apud  illos  et  oiVTipary; 
vocabatur,  narrantem  hujusmodi  fabvlam. 

2  So  in  the  biblical  Hebrew.  Compare  also  Sanhedrin  xi.  2,  meaning 
to  do  something  over  again. 

3  nyj',  to  teach,  e.g.  Taanith  iv.  4;  r\T>C*  JJdiT  '~l  HM  "p,  "thus  was 
R.  Joshua   wont  to  teach."     Compare  Jerome,   Epist.   121  ad  Alga$iamy 
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"  repetition,"  came  to  be  regarded  as  signifying  the  doctrine  of 
the  law,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the  oral  law  as  distinguished 
from  the  written  Thora.4 

The  work  specially  designated  by  the  name  Mishna  is  the 
oldest  codification  of  the  traditional  Jewish  law  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  material  is  here  arranged  according  to  its 
contents,  distributed  into  six  groups  (C")*]1?),  containing  alto- 
gether sixty  tracts  (ntaDD,  sing.  naDD).  In  our  printed 
editions,  by  subdivision  their  number  is  increased  to  sixty- 
three.5  Each  tract,  again,  is  divided  into  chapters  (E'i?"J£) ; 
each  chapter  into  paragraphs  (nis;pp).  The  chapter  division 
is  very  old  ;  but  the  position  and  numbering  of  paragraphs  is 
modern,  and  in  the  printed  editions  vary  very  considerably 
from  those  of  the  manuscripts. — The  language  of  the  Mishna 
is  Hebrew  ;  its  contents,  as  we  might  expect,  almost  purely 
Halachic.       Only  two  tracts,  Aboth  and  Middoth,  are  Hag- 

quaest.  x.  :  "  When  on  certain  days  they  expound  their  traditions  to  their 
disciples,  they  are  wont  to  say  0/  oo$>)\  hvrspaiaiy,  that  is,  the  wise  teach 
traditions."  In  the  sense  of  "  to  learn,"  e.g.  Aboth  iii.  7  :  "  Whoever  goes 
on  the  way  and  repeats  (rui^l)  and  interrupts  his  repetitions  (p^DSDl 
17WIO),  and  says,  How  beautiful  is  this  tree,  how  beautiful  is  this  field, 
Scripture  regards  him  as  one  who  has  forfeited  his  life." — Aboth  ii.  4  : 
"Say  not,  When  I  have  time  I  will  learn  (rrr^X) :  for  perhaps  thou  wilt 
have  no  time." 

4  Sometimes,  as  in  the  passage  Aboth  iii.  7,  quoted  in  the  previous  note, 
riJt^O  may  be  translated  "  repetition  ;  "  sometimes  by  "  instruction,"  as  in 
Aboth  iii.  8  :  "  Whoever  forgets  a  part  of  his  lesson  on  the  law  (ins  "Q*7 
iro^Eft),  is  regarded  by  Scripture  as,"  etc.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  simply  means 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  law,  especially  in  distinction  from  the 
written  text,  sopD,  Kidduschin  i.  10  ;  Aboth  v.  21.  In  cases  where  later 
scholars  teach  differently  from  earlier  ones,  the  earlier  doctrine  is  called 
njVJ'NT  nyj'jp,  Kethuboth  v.  3  ;  Nasir  vi.  1  ;  Gittin  v.  6  ;  Sanhedrin  iii.  4  ; 
Edujoth  vii.  2.  The  Mishna  is  distinguished  from  the  Halacha  by  pre- 
senting the  legal  tradition  as  the  subject  of  instruction  rather  than  as  a 
judicial  code. 

6  According  to  the  original  ordinance  preserved,  for  example,  in  the 
cod.  de  Rossi  138,  Baba  kamrna,  Baba  mczia,  and  Baba  bathra  form  together 
only  one  tract,  and  also  the  Sanhedrin  and  Makkoth  only  one.  Compare 
also  Strack  in  Herzog's  Real- Ency clop.  2  Aufl.  xviii.  300  f. 
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gadic  ;  and  besides,  Haggadic  elements,  to  a  small  extent,  are 
found  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tracts,  or  in  the  explanation  of 
particular  Halachas.6 

The  names  and   contents   of   the   sixty-three    tracts  are  as 
follows  : 7 — 

First   Seder,  tfjnj  'D. 

1.  Bcraclwth,  Ffo~$,  on  formulae  of  blessings  and  prayers. 

2.  Pea,  HNS,  on  the  corners  of  fields  which   in   harvest  must 

be  left  unreaped  for  the  poor;  and  generally  on  the 
right  of  the  poor  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  according 
to  Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19-22. 

3.  Demeri,  ^D**!,  on  the  treatment  of  the  fruit,  especially  about 

anything  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be 
tithed  or  not. 

4.  Kilajim,  &\^p3,  on   the  illegal  mixing  of  what  is  hetero- 

geneous in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  in 
clothing,  according  to  Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  9—11. 

5.  Shebiith,  ny?£  on  the  Sabbatical  year. 

6.  Terumoth,  rtalfy  on  the  dues  of  the  priests. 

7.  Maaseroth,  nhfetyD,  on  the  tithes  of  the  Levites. 

8.  Maaser   sheni,  *}#  "CTP,   on    secondary   tithes,  which  are 

taken  after  the  payment  of  the  first  tithes,  and  must, 
according  to  Deut.  xiv.  22  fl,  be  paid  at  Jerusalem. 

9.  Ckalla,  nyr\}  on  the  dough  offerings,  a  l-24th  of  the  baking 

for  home  use,  and  l-48th  of  the  baking  for  sale,  which, 
according  to  Num.  xv.  17  K,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
priests. 

6  Compare  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  p.  86  ff.  A  general 
sketch  of  the  Haggadas  in  the  Mishna  is  given  in  Pinner's  translation  in 
German  of  the  tract  Berachoth,  Introduction. 

7  A  more  detailed  list  of  contents  is  given  by  Pressel  in  Herzog,  1st  ed.  xv. 
020-639,  and  also  by  Strack  in  Herzog,  2nd  ed.  xviii.  305-328.— The  list  of 
contents  given  above  is  mainly  derived  from  "  the  explanatory  list "  given 
in  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  lie  Romans  (1870),  pp.  113-118. 
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10.  Oilo,  njny,  on  the  prohibition  against  using  the   fruits  of 

newly  -  planted    trees    during    the    first   three   years, 
according  to  Lev.  xix.  23-25. 

11.  Bikkurim,  D1"}^?,  on  the  presenting  of  the  firstlings  of  the 

produce  of  the  ground. 

Second  Seder,  "TO  rD. 

1.  Shabbath,  njB*,  on  the  Sabbath  festival. 

2.  Erubin,  P?*"i$J,  on  the  binding  together  of  separate  localities 

far  the  purpose  of  freer  movement  on  the  Sabbath. 

3.  Pesachim,  B'nps,  on  the  Passover  festival. 

4.  Shekalim,  btyf,  on  the  half-shekel  tax,  Ex.  xxx.  1 1  ff.  ; 

Matt.  xvii.  24. 

5.  Yoma,    soi',    on   the   "  day,"    that   is,    the  great  day   of 

atonement. 
G.   Sukka,  H3p,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

7.  Beza,  HJPa,  or  Yom  tob,  nio  Di\  whether  one   may  eat  an 

egg  laid  on  a  feast  day,  and  generally  on  the  observ- 
ance of  feast  and  Sabbath  days. 

8.  Bosh  Hashana,  nj#n  jy&h,  on  the  New  Year  festival. 

9.  Taanith,  fT1?^,  on  the  days  of  fasting  and  mourning. 

10.  Megilla,  n^?P,  on  the  reading  of  the  "  roll,"  that  is,  of  the 

book  of  Esther,  and  generally  on  the  Feast  of  Purim. 

1 1 .  Moed  katan,  ]&?  "ITO,  on  the  feast  days  intervening  be- 

tween   the    first    and    last    feast    days    of    the  great 
festivals. 

12.  Chagiga,  nT^n,  on  the  duty  of  appearing  at  Jerusalem  to 

offer  at  the  three  great  festivals. 

Third  Seder,  D*tW  'd. 

1.  Jebamoth,  nSwi\  on  levirate  marriage  with  the  brother-in- 

law,  according  to  Deut.  xxv.  5-10. 

2.  Kethuboth,  ni^ns   on  marriage  contracts. 
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3.  Nedarimt  D*TJJ,  on  vows,  especially  with  reference  to  their 

validity  in  the  case  of  women,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii. 
and  Num.  xxx. 

4.  Xasir,  VH,  on   the   Nazarite  vow,  according  to  Num.  vi. 

and  xxx. 

5.  Sota,  n9^D>  on   proceeding  against  one  suspected  of  adul- 

tery, according  to  Num.  v.  11-31. 
G.   Gittin,  ptp3,  on  writings  of  divorcement  (tM),  and  what  gives 

legal  claim  to  the  obtaining  of  a  divorce. 
7.   Kidduskin,  iV^P,  on  betrothal. 


Fourth  Seder,  Pi?7?  '*. 

1.  Baba  kamma,  NBp  Kiia,  "the  first  gate,"  the  first  division 

of  the  threefold  treatise  on  injuries,  treating  of  the 
legal  damages  due  for  various  kinds  of  injuries  done 
by  one  to  another. 

2.  Baba  mezia,  KTSD  tOB,  «  the  middle  gate,"  treats   of  com- 

plaints and  claims,  especially  between  masters  and 
slaves,  employers  and  employed,  borrowers  and 
lenders. 

3.  Baba  bathra,  K~)?2  KJ3,  "  the  last  gate,"  on  the  municipal. 

regulations  most  influential  upon  the  development  of 
social  life. 

4.  Sanhedrin,    p-nnap,   on   the  Sanhedrim  and  the  criminal 

law. 

5.  Makkoth,  ™-??,  on  punishment  by  flogging. 

6.  Shebuoth,  nijfllip,  on  oaths  and  offences  against  sanctity. 

7.  Edujoth,  ni5"W,  "  witnesses,"  contains  controverted  proposi- 

tions from  all  departments  ;  the  traditional  validity  is 
"  witnessed  to  "  by  celebrated  authorities.8 

8  The  name  of  this  tract,  according  to  Levy,  Neuhebraisch.  JVorterbuch, 
iii.  620,  ought  to  be  given  as  Ediyoth  ;  and  Strack  in  Herzog's  Real- 
E ncyclopaedie,  xviii.   319,  has   bem  induced  to   accede  to  this  demand. 
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8.  Aboda    sara,    fin?   n^^-»    on    idolatry    and    generally   on 

heathenism. 

9.  Aboth,    nux,    or  Pirhe    Aboth,   ntaK  *gnfi,   a    collection   of 

sentences  from  the  most  famous  scribes,  dating  from 
somewhere  about  B.C.  200  to  A.D.  200.9 
10.  Horayoth,  nWn,  decisions  on  unintentional  offences 
caused  by  erroneous  decisions  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
on  unintentional  offences  of  the  high  priests  and 
princes. 

Fifth   Seder,   D*»CJhp  'd. 

1.  Sebachim,  tf'rnT,  on  sacrifices. 

2.  Menachoth,  J")inj?p;  on  meat-offerings. 

3.  Chullin,  p^n,  on  the  right  method  of  slaying  animals  not 

to  be  offered,  and  on  the  eating  thereof. 

4.  Bechoroth,  rri""to3,  on  the  sanctifying  of  the  first-born  among 

men  and  cattle. 

5.  Arachin,  p?"W,  "  treasures,"  treating,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii., 

of  the  redemption  of  persons  and  things  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  or  had 
so  devoted  themselves. 

6.  Temura,  HTOn,  on   the   exchanging   of  things   devoted  to 

God,  Lev.  xxvii.  10. 

7.  Kerithoth,   nfrP"!?,    on    the    penalty   of   extermination,    or 

rather    what  those   have    to    do    who    have    uninten- 

But  the  solitary  example  on  which  Levy  relies,  namely,  malkiyoth,  is  not 
in  point,  since  even  in  that  instance  the  correct  rendering  would  be 
rnulkuyoth.  So  also  for  chanuth  we  have  manuscript  authority  in  its 
plural  form  of  chanuyoth,  e.g.  cod.  de  Rossi  138  has  in  Aboda  sara  i.  4  and 
Tohoroth  vi.  3,  nVlJn. 

9  No  tract  of  the  Mishna  has  been  so  often  printed  and  translated  as 
this.  Some  of  the  more  recent  editions  are  mentioned  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  30.  In  addition,  compare  Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mishna,  by 
Raphall  and  de  Sola,  giving  translations  of  Berachoth,  Kilajim,  Shebiith, 
Embin,  Pesachim,  Yoma,  Sukka,  Yom  Tob,  Rosh  Hashana,  etc.,  London 
1845. 
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tionally  broken  a  command  which  involves  the  penalty 
of  utter  destruction. 

8.  Meila,  n^TO,  on   the   embezzlement  of  things   devoted  to 

God,  Num.  v.  6-S. 

9.  Tamid,  TOn,  of  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  and 

generally  of  the  daily  temple  service. 

10.  Middoth,  nnp,  of  the  size  and  arrangements  of  the  temple. 

11.  Kinnim,    B'3p,    of    the    offerings    of    doves    by   the    poor, 

according  to  Lev.  v.  1—10  and  xii.  8. 

Sixth  Seder,  nnno  'd. 

1.  KcUm,  Dv3,  on  household  furniture  and  its  purifying. 

2.  Okcdoth,    n&nfc,  on    the   defilement  of   tents    and   houses, 

specially  by  the  dead,  according  to  Num.  xix. 

3.  Xegaim,  DOT,  on  leprosy. 

4.  Para,  iTia,  on  the  red  heifer,  that  is,  on  atonement   for 

pollution    contracted    from     the    dead,    according    to 
Num.  xix. 

5.  Tohoroth,  l~ti~intp?  of  the  lesser  kinds  of  defilements. 

6.  Mikwaoth,    fiiKJpD,    of   the    water   fitted    for    bathing  and 

washing. 

7.  Nidda,  mj,  of  the  defilement  peculiar  to  the  female  sex. 

8.  Machshirin,  pW^p,  properly  "  making  fit,"  treating  of  the 

liquids  which,  falling  upon  fruits,   render  or  do  not 
render  them  impure,  according  to  Lev.  xi.  34,  38. 

9.  Scdjlni,  D^J,  on  the  running  of  ulcers  and  bloody  issues. 

10.  Tebul  yo?n,   Di*    ^3D,   treats  of  the   defilement    which   is 

removed  by  bathing,  but  requires  isolation  until  the 
going  down  of  the  sun. 

11.  Yadayim,  D^T,  on  the  pollution  and  the  cleansing,  washing 

of  the  hands. 

12.  Ukzin,  P>'pW,   on  the  defilement  of   fruits    through    their 

stalks  and  rinds  or  husks. 
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Tolerably  sure  results  in  regard  to  the  age  and  origin  of 
this  work  may  also  he  gained  from  certain  indications  given 
in  the  text  itself.  In  innumerable  instances,  where  the 
opinions  of  scholars  on  particular  points  of  law  are  divergent, 
not  only  is  the  view  of  the  majority  given,  but  the  views  of 
the  dissenting  scholar  or  scholars,  with  the  distinct  mention 
of  the  names.  In  this  way  somewhere  about  150  authorities 
are  quoted  in  the  Mishna ;  the  most,  indeed,  only  very  seldom, 
but  some  almost  through  all  the  tracts.  The  most  frequently 
cited  authorities  are  the  following  : 10 — 

First  Generation,  from  about  A.D.  70  to  A.D.  100. 

Eabban11  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  23  times. — E.  Zadoc  or 
Zadduc.12 — E.  Chananya,  president  of  the  priests,  n^ron  po, 
12  times. — E.  Elieser  ben  Jacob.13 

Second  Generation,  from  about  a.d.  100  to  A.D.  130. 

A.  Older  Group  :  Eabban  Gamaliel  II.,  84  times. — E. 
Joshua  [ben  Chananya],14  146  times. — E.  Elieser  [ben  Hyr- 
canos],  324  times. — E.  Eleasar  ben  Asarya,  38  times. — E. 
Dosa  ben  Archinos,  19  times. — E.  Eleasar,  son  of  E.  Zadduc.15 

B.  Younger  Group:  E.  Ishmael,  71  times. — E.  Akiba  [ben 

10  Since  the  editions  vacillate  here  and  there  as  to  the  name,  I  may  say 
that  the  numbers  given  by  me  are  taken  from  the  so-called  Jost  edition  of 
the  Mishna,  Berlin  1832-1834. 

11  On  the  title  Rabban,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  315.  The  simple  letter  R 
signifies  Rabbi. 

12  The  name  Rabbi  Zadoc,  or  properly  Zadduc,  occurs  sixteen  times. 
But  probably  an  older  and  a  younger  scholar  have  the  same  name. 

13  The  name  R.  Elieser  ben  Jacob  occurs  forty  times.  Probably  here 
also  two  bearers  of  the  same  name  are  to  be  distinguished. 

14  Those  patronymics  which  are,  as  a  rule,  not  given  in  the  Mishna, 
are  enclosed  above  in  brackets. 

15  With  reference  to  this  name,  the  same  may  be  said  as  about  R. 
Zadduc. 
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Joseph],  278'  times. — E.  Tarphon,  51  times. — E.  Jochanan 
ben  Nuri,  38  times. — E.  Simon  ben  Asai,  or  simply  Ben  Asai, 
in  the  one  form  4,  in  the  other  21  times. — R  Jochanan 
ben  Beroka,  11  times. — E.  Jose  the  Galilean,  26  times. — 
R  Simon  ben  Nannos,  or  simply  Ben  Nannos,  in  each  of 
these  forms  5  times. — Abba  Saul,  20  times.  —  R  Judah 
ben  Bethera,  1G  times. 

TJiird  Generation,  from  alout  a.d.  130  to  a.d.  160. 

E.  Judah  [ben  Ilai,  or  more  correctly  Elai],  609  times. — 
R  Jose  [ben  Chalephta],  335  times. — R  Meir,  331  times.— 
E.  Simon  [ben  Jochai],  325  times.  —  Eabban  Simon  ben 
Gamaliel  II.,  103  times. — R  Nehemiah,  19  times.  — R 
Cliananya  ben  Antigonos,  1 3  times. 

Fourth  Generation,  from  alout  ad.  160  to  A.D.  200. 

Rabbi  [i.e.  R  Juda  ha-Nasi  or  ha-kadosh],  37  times. — R 
Jose,  son  of  E.  Judah  [ben  Elai],  14  times. 

The  chronology  which  has  been  here  adopted,  while  in  its 
leading  outlines  perfectly  certain,  cannot  be  vouched  for  in 
every  individual  case.  The  fact  that  the  men  enumerated 
in  the  same  generation  were  really  contemporary  with  one 
another,  is  evidenced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
more  or  less  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Mishna  as  disputing 
with  one  another.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Kabban 
Gamaliel  II.,  R  Joshua,  E.  Elieser,  and  R  Akiba  frequently 
engaged  together  in  conversation  and  discussion,  and  that, 
indeed,  with  such  indications  as  show  that  R  Akiba  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  the  three  previously  named.16  So, 
too,  we   often   find  disputing  with   one   another,  E.   Judah,  E. 

16  For  the  documents,  see  Div.  ii.  vol  i.  pp.  351-379,  §  25,  notes  109 
an.l  207. 
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Jose,  R.  Meir,  and  Ii.  Simon.  And  in  a  similar  way  in 
respect  to  other  scholars  mentioned  here,  it  can  be  determined 
with  more  or  less  certainty  to  which  of  the  four  generations 
each  belonged. — But  further,  also,  the  succession  of  the 
generations  can  be  ascertained  by  similar  statements  in  the 
Mishna.  R  Joshua  and  R.  Elieser  were  pupils  of  Kabban 
Jochanan  ben  Sakkai ; "  also,  R.  Akiba  is  so  described.18 
The  men  of  the  third  generation,  too,  are  linked  on  with 
the  men  of  the  second  by  personal  relationships,  etc.19 — 
Finally,  we  are  furnished  with  various  outstanding  points 
for  the  sure  determination  of  an  absolutely  correct  chronology. 
Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai  is  said  to  have  made  various 
arrangements  "  after  the  temple  had  been  destroyed  ; " 20  he 
was  therefore  alive  immediately  after  that  event.  With 
this  also  agrees  the  statement  that  Akiba,  who  was  about  a 
generation  younger,  was  a  contemporary  of  Barcochba  and  a 
martyr  during  the  war  of  Hadrian.  In  a  like  manner  we 
may  deal  with  the  rest.21 

Our    statistics,  then,   have   thus    proved   that    the    Mishna 

17  Aboth  ii.  8.     Compare  Edujoth  viii.  7.     Yadayim  iv.  3  at  the  end. 

18  Sota  v.  2. 

19  R.  Jose  passes  a  judgment  in  presence  of  R.  Akiba  (Terumoth  iv. 
13). — R.  Judah  was  still  a  hearer  of  R.  Tarphon  {Nedarim  vi.  6). — R. 
Simon  takes  part  in  a  disputation  with  R.  Akiba  {Machschirin  vi.  8).  —  R. 
Jose,  Judah,  and  Simon  tell  about  the  views  of  R.  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua 
(Kerithoth  iv.  2,  3). 

20  Sakka  iii.  12.     Bosh  hashana  iv.  1,  3,  4.     Menachoth  x.  5. 

21  Documentary  evidence  for  all  the  above  statements  is  much  too 
voluminous  to  be  given  here.  In  single  cases  where  the  Mishna  gives  no 
decision,  the  sources  that  follow,  Tosephta  and  Talmud,  are  drawn  upon. 
On  the  men  of  the  first  and  second  generations  more  particulars  are  to  be 
found  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  366-379.  On  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
compare  literature  given  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  351,  especially  the  articles 
in  Hamburger's  Real-Encyclopaedie  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  pt.  ii.  ;  also 
Strack  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopaedie,  xviii.  346-350. — I  may  mention 
that  I  have  intentionally  characterized  the  two  groups  of  the  second 
generation,  not  as  two  generations,  because  they  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  one  another  than  either  is  with  the  first  or  with  the  third 
generation. 
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must  have  been  collected  and  edited  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  for  in  a  later  composition  it 
might  be  expected  that  more  recent  authorities  would  have 
been  employed.  In  fact,  the  composition  of  the  work  has 
been  ascribed  to  li.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  or  ha-kadosh,  called  also 
simply  Kabbi,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.22  But  our  statistics  teach  us  something  more 
even  than  this.  It  is  clear  that  a  couple  of  thousand  of 
statements  about  the  views  of  particular  scholars  could  not 
have  been  transmitted  by  oral  traditions.  If  in  a  work  issued 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  century,  by  various  scholars  of 
earlier  generations,  even  a  couple  of  hundred  particular 
decisions  were  communicated  (by  E.  Judah  ben  Elai  over  six 
hundred !),  there  must  have  been  written  sources  at  their 
command.  But  the  result  of  our  statistics  makes  it  probable 
that  the  final  redaction  had  been  preceded  by  two  earlier 
summaries  of  written  documents,  one  from  the  age  of  the 
second  generation,  and  one  from  the  time  of  the  third  genera- 
tion. Certain  phenomena  in  the  text  of  the  Mishna  itself 
favour    this  theory,23    as    well    as    some  rather    obscure   and 

22  Compare  on  him  :  Bodek,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  als  Zeitgenosse 
und  Freund  des  Rabbi  J chuda  ha-Nasi;  also  under  title:  Romische  Kaiser 
in  jiidischen  Quellen,  Thl.  i.  1868. — Gelbhaus,  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hanassi  und 
die  Redaction  des  Mischna,  Vienna  1880.  Compare  here  :  Strack,  Theolog. 
Liter  atur;xitung,  1881,52  ff. — Hamburger,  RecU-JSncychpaediefur  Bibel  und 
Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  pp.  440-450  (art.  Jehuda  der  Ficrst). — Some  more 
literature  in  Strack,  Herzog,  xviii.  349. — On  the  period  and  the  date  of  the 
deatli  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi,  long  discussions  have  been  carried  on  between 
Rapoport  and  Jost.  See  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  48,  and  the  com- 
plete report  in  Bodek,  pp.  11-64;  ako  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenthums  und 
seiner  Sccten,  ii.  118  ff. — Eapoport  takes  a.d.  192  as  the  year  of  his  death  ; 
Jost,  a.d.  219-220.  The  grounds  for  either  are  not  very  certain,  but  Rapo- 
port's  view  seems  more  probable,  though  his  statements  about  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Judah  are  very  problematical. 

23  Kelim,  fin.  "  R.  Jose  said  :  Happy  thou  Kelim  (D"^D  *p"1£'J<),  to 
begin  with  pollution  and  end  with  poverty."  It  then  appears  that  a 
redaction  of  the  tract  Kelim  appeared  in  the  times  of  R.  Jose  [ben  Cha- 
lephta]. — On  various  stages  in  the  fixing  of  the  tradition,  whether  oral  or 
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doubtful  traditions.24  The  opinion,  still  firmly  maintained  by 
many  Jewish  scholars,  that  written  documents  are  not  to  be 
found  before  the  time  of  Judah  ha-Nasi,  indeed  not  even  in 
his  days,  is  based  upon  the  assumed  prohibition  of  a  written 
record  of  the  Halacha,  of  which,  however,  the  age  and  range  of 
application  are  extremely  uncertain.25 — At  any  rate  this  much 
is  beyond  dispute,  that  in  the  Mishna  the  Jewish  law  is  codified 
in  that  form  which  it  retained  in  the  schools  of  Palestine 
from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ. 

2.   Tosephta. 

The  Mishna  of  E.  Judah  ha-Nasi  has  generally  received 
canonical  rank,  and  has  served  as  the  basis  for  the  further 

written,  light  is  shed  by  such  passages  as  treat  of  the  meaning  of  proposi. 
tions  laid  down  by  older  scholars,  e.g.  Ohaloth  ii.  3  ;  Tohoroth  ix.  3. 

24  Epiphanius,  Haer.  33.  9 :  A/  yeip  7rccpa.l6ostg  rZ>v  npsofivrkpuv  Isvispuasig 
TTupsi  rolg  'lovlcu'otg  'Ksyourcci.  "Rial  Is  uvrut  rsaaups;'  fiise,  ftiv  q  tig  ououot 
Muvaiu;  (pt  poy.su  n'  Isvrspoc  Is  vj  rov  Kcthovysuov  'Pctfifil  'Axtfiu'  rp'nr\  'Alloc 
vjtoi  'lovlx'  riTccprn  rcov  viau  'Aact/xavuiov.  In  almost  the  same  language 
Epiphanius  expresses  himself  in  another  passage,  Haer.  15  :  Asvrspuo-sig  Is 
Keep  ctvrolg  riaoctpsg  r,aecu'  ylct  ysu  slg  ovoya.  Mcovaiag  rov  irpo^^rov,  osvrspx 
Is  sig  rou  lilccaKcihou  uvrau  ' Axtfixu  ovra  xx'hovysuov  »j  BxpxKtfixv'  «AA)j 
Is  slg  rou  ' Aulxu  q"  Auuxurou  xxl  'lovlxv'  srspx  Is  slgrovg  vlovg  } Aaxyauxiov. 
Quite  a  wrong  statement  is  made  in  a  third  passage,  Haer.  42  :  px6s  .  .  . 
vers  Is  4}  nrxpxloag  xvrolg  y'tyous  ruu  Trpiafivrspau,  xctl  svp^osig  or/  tov 
ftsu  Axfiil  ysrx  ryu  tx  Bxfivuiuog  sitxuolou,  rov  Is  '  Axifix  xxl  vrpo  ruu 
Bctfiv7v6)viKu)'j  ulfcuothaatau,  ysysuyrxi,  ruu  Is  viuu  '  Avaxyauxiov  su  xpouoig 
'  A'hs^uvhpov  kx!  'Avrioxov. — By  the  "Deuteroses  of  Moses,"  is  meant 
Deuteronomy  ;  by  the  "  Mishna  of  the  Asmoneans,"  most  likely  the 
ordinances  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who  set  aside  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  and 
so  created  a  new  system  of  law.  A  code  of  this  Asmonean  law  is,  it  would 
seem,  referred  to  in  Megillath  Taanith,  §  10.  Compare  Derenhourg, 
Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  p.  103. — Mention  is  also  made  of  a  series  of 
Halachoth  by  K.  Akiba  in  Tosephta  Sabim  i.,  while  by  "the  Mishna  of 
Akiba"  in  Sanhedrin  iii.  4,  only  his  oral  doctrine  is  to  be  understood. 
Compare  on  Akiba's  work  as  a  redactor  :  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrcige  der  Juden,  p.  46  ;  Jost,  Geschichte  der  Judenthums,  ii.  112  ;  Gratz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  iv.  430  f. 

25  For  more  detailed  information,  see  Strack  in  Herzog,  Real- Ency clop. 
xviii.  331-337.      According  to  Griitz,  even   in  the   fourth  century  the 
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development  of  the  law  Another  collection  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  so-called  Tosephta,  Nfi^Dir;,  additamentum™ 
has  not  attained  such  a  rank.  The  material  here  gathered 
together  belongs  essentially  to  the  age  of  the  Tannaites 
(D'J^n  in  Aramaic,  meaning  Sevrepcoral,  the  scholars  of  the 
age  of  the  Mishna).  The  arrangement  is  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mishna.  Of  the  sixty-three  tracts  of  the  Mishna, 
only  Aboth,  Tamid,  Middoth,  and  Kinnim  are  wanting  in  the 
Tosephta.  The  other  fifty-nine  tracts,  not  merely  fifty-two, 
as  Zunz  in  his  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  affirms,  have  their 
exact  parallels  in  the  Tosephta.  The  two  are  therefore 
closely  related.  The  precise  nature  of  their  relationship  has 
not  yet  indeed  been  made  sufficiently  clear.  But  there  are 
at  least  two  points  which  may  be  stated  with  absolute 
certainty : — 1.  That  the  Tosephta  is  laid  out  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  Mishna,  and  professes  to  be  an  expansion 
of  it,  as  the  name  itself  implies ;  and  2.  That  the  redactors 

Mishna  had  not  yet  been  committed  to  writing. — Frankel  especially,  in 
modern  times,  has  insisted  upon  the  assumption  of  written  Mishna 
collections  before  that  of  R.  Judah  ha-Nasi.  In  his  Hodegetica  in 
Mischnam,  1859,  he  assigns  a  Mishna  to  R.  Akiba  and  one  to  R.  Meir. 
Compare  further  :  Lewy,  Ueber  einige  Fragmente  aus  der  Mischna  des  Abba 
Saul,  Berlin  1876. — Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  399-401. — 
Hoffmann,  Di  erste  Mischna  und  die  Controversen  der  Tannaim  (Jahres- 
bericht  des  Rabbiner-Seminares  in  Berlin,  1882). — Lerner,  Die  altesten 
Mischna- Composition  em  (Mag.  fur  die  Wissensch.  des  Judenth.  xiii.  1886). — 
Derenbourg  sums  up  his  opinion  as  follows  (Hevue  des  etudes  juives,  vi. 
41):  "It  is  well  known  that  from  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  have  been  different  redactions  of  the  Mishna.  The 
first  complete  redaction  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  by  R.  Akiba 
before  the  war  of  Hadrian.  Upon  the  reopening  of  the  schools  under  the 
first  Antonine,  R.  Meir  resumed  the  same  work,  and  then  R.  Judah  the 
patriarch,  descended  from  the  famous  family  of  Hillel,  composed  the 
code  which  has  served  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent  rabbinical  studies." 

26  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tosaphoth,  the  explanations  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  from  the  French  rabbinical  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  See  on  these  Tosaphists :  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur, 
1845,  p.  29  ff. 
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had  at  their  command  in  carrying  out  their  scheme  sources 
which  are  older  than  our  Mishna.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  Tosephta  we  have  authorities  cited  which  belong  to 
the  post  -  Mishna  times ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Tosephta  has  not  unfrequently  retained  the  original  and 
complete  literal  quotation  where  the  Mishna  has  given  only 
an  abbreviated  text.27  The  Haggada  bulk  much  more  largely 
in  the  Tosephta  than  in  the  Mishna. 

A  complete  separate  edition  of  the  Tosephta  was  issued  for 
the  first  time  quite  recently  by  Zuckermandel,  Tosephta  naeh 
den  Erfurter  und  Wiener  Handschriften  mit  Parallelstellen  und 
Varianten,  Pasewalk  1880.  Supplement  containing  summary, 
register,  and  glossary,  Treves  1882-1883.  —  On  the  Erfurt 
manuscript:  Zuckermandel,  Die  Erfurter  Handschrift  der 
Tossefta,  Berlin  1876  ;  and  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  i.  1877,  pp. 
153-155. — Previous  to  this,  leaving  out  of  account  separate 
editions  of  special  portions,  the  Tosephta  had  appeared  only 
in  the  editions  of  the  Alfasi.  On  these  and  on  the  separate 
editions  of  portions,  see  Ftirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  i.  34-36, 173; 
Steinschneider,  Catalogus  librorum  hebr.  in  biblioth.  Bodlciana, 
col.  647  sq.,  1087  sqq. ;  Alter  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  pp.  365  f.,  757. 

A  great  part  of  the  Tosephta,  consisting  of  some  thirty-one 
tracts,  is  translated  into  Latin  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus  antiqui- 
tatum  sacrarum  :  in  vol.  xvii.  Schabbath,  Eridrin,  and  Pesachim ; 
in  vol.  xviii.  the  other  nine  tracts  of  the  second  Seder ;  in  vol. 
xix.  the  following  eight  tracts  of  the  fifth  Seder :  Sebachim,  Mcna- 
choth,  Chullin,  Bechoroth,  Temura,  Meila,  Kerithoth,  Arachin ; 
in  vol.  xx.  the  whole  of  the  eleven  tracts  of  the  first  Seder. 

On  the  Tosephta  generally,  compare  :  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienst- 
lichen  Vortrcige  der  Juden,  1832,  pp.  50  f.,  87  f.— Dtinner, 
Die  Theorien  liber  Wesen  und  TJrsprung  der  Tosephta  kritisch 
dargestellty  Amsterdam  1874. — Zuckermandel,  Verhdltniss  der 
Tosifta  zur  Misehna  und  der  jerusalemischen  Gemara  zur 
babylonischen  (Monatsschrift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissensch. 
des  Judenthums,  1874-1875).     By  the  same,  Tosifta-  Variantem 

27  From  tins  Zuckermandel  has  wrongly  concluded  that  the  Tosephta 
preserved  to  us  contains  the  original  parts  of  the  Palestinian  Mishna 
which  formed  the  text  of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  while  our  Mishna  has 
sprung  up  in  the  Babylonian  Amora  school  as  a  new  codex,  partly 
abridged,  partly  amended,  from  the  Tosephta, 
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(Mbnatsschrift,  1880-1881).— Schwarz,  Die  Tosiftadcs  Tractates 
Sabbath  in  ihrem  Vcrhiiltnisse  zur  Mischna  kritisch  untcrsucht, 
Carlsruhe  1879.  By  the  same,  Die  Tosifta  des  Tractates 
Erubin  in  ihrem  Vcrlialtnisse  zur  Mischna  kritisch  untcrsacht, 
Carlsruhe  1882. — Hoffmann,  Mischna  unci  Tosefta  {Magazin 
fur  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  ix.  1882,  pp.  153-163). — 
Hamburger,  Eeal-Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  ii.  1225- 
1227,  art.  "Tosephta." — Briill, Begriff  und  Ursprungder  Tosefta 
(Jubclschrift  zum  ncunzigsten  Geburtstaq  des  Dr.  L.  Zunz, 
Berlin  1884,  pp.  92-110).— Pick,  Die  Tosefta- Citate  und  der 
lubriiisclic  Text  (Zeitschrift  filr  die  alttestamentl.  Wissensch. 
1886,  pp.  23-29). — Strack  in  Herzog,  Real- Encyclopaedic,  xviii. 
p.  298  f. 

3.   The  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Mishna  the  juristic  discussion  was 
carried  on  with  unwearied  energy  and  zeal  in  the  schools  of 
Palestine,  especially  in  that  of  Tiberias,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  By  means  of  the  codification  of  the  new 
material  that  was  in  this  way  gathered  together,  there  sprang 
up  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  the  so-called  Jerusalem, 
or  more  correctly,  Palestinian,  Talmud.28  In  it  the  text  of 
the  Mishna  is  taken  statement  after  statement  in  regular 
succession,  and  is  explained  by  a  casuistical  system  of 
distinctions  that  becomes  ever  more  and  more  subtle  and 
over-refined.  For  the  purpose  of  explanation  not  only  are  the 
opinions  of  the  "  Amoreans,"  the  scholars  of  the  post-Mishna 
age,  drawn  upon,  but  very  frequently  dogmatic  utterances 
of  the  Mishna  age.  Such  propositions  as  are  borrowed  from 
earlier  times  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  Mishna, 
are  called  Baraytha,  N^nn,  "  extranea,"  scil.  traditio.     They  are 

28  11D?n   means  teaching,  doctrine  ;    e.g.  Soto  v.  4-5,    vi.  3.    "n^n, 

min,  Pea  i-   1  J    Kethuboth  v.  6  ;    Kerithoth  vi.  9. — The  two  component 

parts  of  the  Talmud,  the  Mishna  text  lying  at  its  basis  and  the  explana- 
tory discussion,  are  distinguished  as  "Mishna"  and  "Gemara."  But  this 
use  of  the  words  is  unknown  in  Jewish  antiquity.  In  the  Talmud  itself 
the  so-called  Gemara  is  always  "Talmud."  See  Strack  in  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyclopaedie,  xviii.  299. 
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quoted  in  the  Talmud  in  Hebrew,  whereas  for  the  rest  the 
laminate  of  the  Talmud  is  Aramaic. — The  date  of  the  com- 
position  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  may  be  determined  from 
the  fact  that,  although  indeed  the  Emperors  Diocletian  and 
Julian  are  mentioned,  no  Jewish  authorities  are  referred  to 
who  can  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.29  —  Besides  the  Halacha,  which  forms  its 
principal  contents,  we  also  meet  in  it  with  rich  Haggadic 
material.30 — Whether  the  Palestinian  Talmud  ever  went  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  Mishna  is  still  a  disputed  point.  Only 
its  first  four  Seders,  together  with  the  tract  Nidda,  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  the  tracts  Eduyoth  and  Aboth  are 
wanting.31 

4.  The  Babylonian  Talmud. 
The  Mishna  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Babylon  by 
Abba  Areka,  usually  called  Eab,  a  scholar  of  E.  Judah.32 
In  the  schools  of  that  place,  too,  it  came  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  continuous  juristic  discussion.  The  boundless 
accumulation  of  material  here  also  led  gradually  to  its  codi- 
fication. This  was  in  all  probability  undertaken  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  but   was   not   brought  to   a  conclusion 

29  See  especially  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage,  p.  52  f.  The 
passages  referring  to  Diocletian  are  also  given  in  Lightfoot,  Centuria 
chorogr.  Matthaeo  praemissa,  c.  81  (Opp.  ii.  28). 

30  The  Haggadic  passages  are  collected  in  the  work  JepM  mar'eh  /riQ> 

n&Dft)   of  Samuel   Japhe   in  the   sixteenth   century.     See  here  :    Wolf, 

Biblioth.  hebr.  i.  1104,  iii.  1109,  iv.  995.  Fiirst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  ii.  9, 
96.  Steinschneider,  Catalog.,  col.  2427.  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  British 
Museum,  p.  V50  f.  Strack  in  Herzog,  Beal-Encyclop.  xviii.  364  f. — A 
German  translation  of  Haggadic  passages  is  given  by  Wiinsche,  Der 
jerusalemische  Talmud  in  semen  haggadischen  Bestandtheilen  zum  ersten 
Male  in's  Deutsche  ilbertragcn,  Zurich  1880. 

31  For  traces  of  the  existence  of  other  portions,  see  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrage,  p.  54.     Strack  in  Herzog,  Real- Encyclopaedic,  xviii.  337  f. 

32  For  an  account  of  this  scholar,  see  Miihlfelder,  Rabh  ein  Lebensbild 
zur  Geschichte  des  Talmud,  Leipzig  1871. 
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before  the  sixth  century. — In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  as  well 
as  in  the  Palestinian,  the  statements  of  older  scholars  were 
frequently  given  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  Talmud 
itself  was  written  in  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  Babylon. — The 
Haggada  is  here  represented  still  more  literally  than  in  the 
Palestinian  Talmud.33 — The  Babylonian  Talmud,  too,  is  in- 
complete. There  are  wanting :  The  whole  of  the  first  Seder 
with  the  exception  of  Berachoth ;  Shekalim  out  of  the  second  ; 
Eduyoth  and  Aboth  from  the  fourth  ;  Middoth  and  Kinnim 
and  the  half  of  Tamid  from  the  fifth ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
sixth  with  the  exception  of  Nidda.  See  Zunz,  p.  54.  It 
therefore  embraces  only  36  J  tracts,  while  in  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  39  tracts  are  dealt  with.  Nevertheless,  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  is  at  least  four  times  the  size  of  the  Palestinian, 
has  been  much  more  diligently  studied  in  Europe  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  stands  in  much  higher  repute  than  the  other.34 

The  literature  of  the  Mishna  and  both  Talmuds,  their  editions, 
translations,  and  commentaries,  are  carefully  enumerated  by 
Wolf \Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  ii.  pp.  700-724,882-913;  iv.  321-327, 

33  See  Zunz,  p.  94. — The  Haggada  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is 
collected  together  in  the  work  En  Jacob  {y\\>T  p#)  or  Bn  Israel  (py 
^JOb")  of  Jacob  Chabib,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  On  this  com- 
pare Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  i.  590  f.,  iii.  456  f.,  iv.  8G6  f.  Zunz,  p.  94.  Furst, 
Biblioth.  Judaica,  i.  151  f.  Steinschneider,  Catalog,  col.  1196  ff.  Zedner, 
Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books  in  British  Museum,  p.  746.  Strack  in  Herzog, 
Real- Encyclopaedic,  xviii.  364  f. — A  German  translation  of  the  Haggada 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  given  by  Wunsche,  Der  babylonische  Talmud 
in  seinen  haggadischen  Bestandtheilen  wortgetreu  iibersetzt  und  durch  Noten 
erlautert,  3  parts,  published  in  1886,  1887,  1888. 

34  In  reference  to  the  mode  of  reference  here  adopted,  it  maybe  observed 
that  the  tracts  of  the  Mishna  are  quoted  according  to  chapters  and 
Mishnas  ;  those  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  either  in  the  same  way  or 
according  to  the  page  number  in  the  editions  of  Cracow ;  those  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  according  to  the  page  numbers,  which  are  identical 
in  all  the  editions.  For  example,  M.  Berachoth  iv.  3,  or  simply  Berachoth 
iv.  3,  means  therefore  the  Mishna  ;  jer.  Berachoth  iv.  3  refers  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  ;  bob.  Berachoth  286,  or  simply  Berachoth  286,  indicates 
the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
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437-445. — Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog.  Literatur,  i.  pp.  523- 
525. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  40-49,  94-97,  confines 
himself  to  the  Mishna  and  Palestinian  Talmud. — Neubauer, 
Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  1886,  nos.  393-407.  —  Schiller-Szinessy,  Catalogue  of 
the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  preserved  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-12.  —  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew 
Boohs  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  1867,  pp.  545- 
555,  739-751. — Eaph.  Eabbinovicz  has  written  in  Hebrew  a 
critical  review  of  all  the  complete  and  separate  editions  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  since  a.d.  1484,  Munich  1877. — Strack  in 
Herzog,  Real-Encyclopaedie,  xviii.  342  ff.,  357-368. — We  specify 
only  the  following : — 


Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Mishna. 

Mishna  sive  totius  Hebraeorum  juris,  rituum,  antiquitatum  ac  leyum  oralium 
systema  cum  clarissimorum  Rabbinorum  Maimonidis  et  Rartenorae 
commentariis  integris,  etc.  Latinitate  donavit  ac  notis  illustravit  Guil. 
Surenhusius.     6  vols.  fol.     Amsterdam  1698-1703. 

The  Mishnah  on  which  the  Palestinian  Talmud  rests,  edited  from  the  unique 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  Add. 
470,  1,  by  W.  H.  Lowe.  Cambridge  1883.  An  exact  reproduction 
of  a  valuable  Cambridge  manuscript,  which,  however,  is  not 
"  unique,"  since  there  is  certainly  another  of  the  same  kind,  the 
cod.  de  Rossi  138,  at  Parma,  representing  the  same  text  in  perhaps 
even  a  better  form. 

Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mishna.  Translated  by  D.  A.  de  Sola  and 
M.  J.  Raphall.     London  1843. 

'131  TfiWO  ^TID  AW.  6  vols.  Berlin  1832-1834.  Issued  by  authority 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Tliora  and  Science  at  Berlin,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  M.  Jost.  The  printed  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation in  Hebrew  writing  and  a  short  Hebrew  commentary. 

Mischnajoth,  Die  sechs  Ordnungen  der  Mischna.  Hebrew  printed  text, 
German  translation  and  exposition,  by  A.  Sam  inter.  Part  I.  giving 
the  First  Seder.  Berlin  1887.  If  this  edition  be  carried  out  to 
completion  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  its  first  part,  it  will 
be  most  worthy  of  recommendation  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 
theologian.  The  German  translation  follows  closely  that  of  Jost,  but 
it  is  printed  in  German  letters. 

Editions  of  the  Hebrew  texts,  with  short  Hebrew  commentaries,  have  in 
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all  times  been  issued  in  large  numbers.  Of  the  more  recent  editions, 
we  may  name  those  of  Sittenfeld  in  Berlin  18G3,  of  Cohn  in  Berlin 
1876. 

Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 

The  editio  princeps  was  issued  by  Bomberg  in  Venice  in  folio,  without 
mention  of  the  year  ;  but  this  was,  according  to  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
JTebraica,  iv.  439,  either  a.d.  1523  or  a.d.  1524. 

Besides  this  other  three  complete  editions  have  appeared  :  at  Cracow  a.d. 
1609,  at  Krotoschin  a.d.  1866,  and  at  Shitomirin4vols.  fol.  a.d.  1860- 
1867. — Several  other  editions  have  been  projected,  but  were  stopped 
after  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  parts.  See  Strack  in  Herzog, 
Beal-Encyclop.  xviii.  343. 

A  Latin  translation  of  a  great  part  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  extending 
to  nineteen  tracts,  appeared  in  Ugolini  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  sacrar., 
namely,  in  vol.  xvii.  Pesachim;  in  vol.  xviii.  Shelcalim,  Joma,  Sulhi, 
Bosh  hashana,  Taanith,  Megilla,  Chagiga,  Beza,  Moed  Katan ;  in 
vol.  xx.  Maaseroth,  Chattel,  Orla,  BikJcurim ;  in  vol.  xxv.  Sanhedrin, 
MaJckoih ;  in  vol.  xxx.  Kiddushin,  Sota,  Kethuboth. 

An  English  rendering  of  the  French  translation  of  Moses  Schwab  has 
been  undertaken.  The  first  volume,  containing  the  tract  Berachoth 
according  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  was  issued  in  the  end  of  1885. 
The  French  translation  began  to  appear  at  Paris  in  1871  ;  and  up 
to  this  time  ten  volumes  have  been  issued,  containing  thirty-three 
tracts. 

Wunsche,  Der  jerusalemische  Talmud  in  seinen  haggadischen  Bestandtheilen 
in's  Deutsche  ubertragen,  Zurich  1880,  gives  only  the  Haggadic 
passages. 

Schiller-Szinesst,  Occasional  Notices  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts;  No.  1. 
Description  of  the  Leyden  Manuscript  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 
Cambridge  1878. 

Editions  and  Translations  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

The  editio  princeps  was  published  by  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  12  vols,  folio, 
a.d.  1520  ff.  With  this  edition  all  subsequent  issues  agree  exactly  in 
the  numbering  of  pages. 

Among  later  editions  there  is  none  that  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
on  critical  grounds.  The  prejudices  of  Christian  editors  led  un- 
happily to  the  perverse  corruption  of  the  text.     On  this  point,  see 
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Neubauer,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscriptts  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
p.  1099.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Jews 
were  subjected  occasioned  such  bitterness  of  feeling  on  their  part 
that  they  forbade,  under  severest  penalties,  the  printing  in  the  Mishna 
or  Geinara  anything  that  had  reference  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  See 
circular  to  this  effect  printed  by  Leslie  in  his  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jews.     London  1812. 

The  Fragment  of  the  Talmud  Babli  Pesachim  of  the  Ninth  or  Tenth  Century, 
in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  edited  with  notes  and  an 
autograph  facsimile,  by  W.  H.  Lowe.     Cambridge  1879. 

In  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  sacrar.,  three  tracts  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  are  translated  into  Latin  ;  in  vol.  xix.  Sebachim  and 
Menachoth  ;  and  in  vol.  xxv.  Sanhedrin. 

Several  single  tracts  have  been  translated  into  German  :  Berachoth,  by 
Pinner,  Berlin  1842  ;  Aboda  Sara  or  Idolatry,  by  F.  Chr.  Ewald, 
Nirrnberg  1856  ;  Baba  Mezia,  by  Sammter,  Berlin  1876  ;  Taanith,  by 
Straschun,  Halle  1883  ;  Megilla  with  Tosafat  transl.  into  German,  by 
Rawicz,  Frankf.  1883  ;  Bosch  ha-Schanah,  by  Rawicz,  Frankf.  1886  ; 
Rabbinowicz,  Legislation  civile  du,  Talmud,  5  vols.  Paris  1877-1880, 
discusses  passages  on  civil  law  from  the  various  tracts  of  the 
Talmud. 

Wunsche,  Der  babylonische  Talmud  in  seinen  haggadischen  Bestandtheilen 
wortgetreu  ubersetzt,  etc.,  2  vols.  1886-1888,  gives  only  the  Haggadic 
passages. 

For  Criticism  of  the  Text 

Rabbinovicz,  Variae  lectiones  in  Mischnam  et  in  Talmud  Babylonicum 
quum  ex  aliis  libris  antiquissimis  et  scriptis  et  impressis  turn  e  codice 
Monacensi  praestantissimo  collectae  annotationibus  instructae,  written 
in  Hebrew,  not  yet  completed.     Vols,  i.-xv.     Munich  1867-1886. 

Lebrecht,  Handschriften  und  erste  Gesammtausgaben  des  Babylonischen 
Talmud,  No.  1,  Berlin  1862,  deals  only  with  the  manuscripts. 

Helps  in  regard  to  the  Language. 

Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicum.  Basel  1640. — 
A  reprint  of  this  work  has  been  issued  by  B.  Fischer.  Leipzig 
1874. 

Levy,  Keuhebrdisches  und  Chalddisches  Worterbuch  iiber  die  Talmudim  und 
Midraschim,  vol.  i.   1876,  tf— f ;    vol.  ii.  1879,  n— b  I   vol.  iii.  1883, 
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E— V  J  v°l-  *v-  still  incomplete.— Also  :  Chaldaisches  JVortcrbuch  iiber 

die  Targumim  und  einen  grossen  Theil  dcs  rabbinischen  Schriftthums. 

2  vols.     1867-1868. 
Jastrow,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Ye'rushalmi, 

and  the  Midrashic  Literature.     Vol.  i.     London  1886.     Containing 

96  pp.  quarto,  and  reaching  clown  to  NDnaDN- 
Hartmann,  Thesauri  linguae  Hebraicae  e  Mischna  augendi  p>articula,  i.  ii. 

iii.     Rostock  1825-1826.     A  diligent  collection  of  the  non-biblical 

linguistic  materials  of  the  Mishna. 
Geiger,  Lehrbuch  zur  Sprache  der  Mischna.     Breslau  1845. 
Dukes,  Die  Sprache  der  Mischna,  lexikographisch  und  grammatisch  betrachtet. 

Esslingen  1846. 
Weiss,   niwn   PB^   DBCE,   Studien  iiber  die  Sprache  der  Mischna,   in 

Hebrew.     Vienna  1867. 
Luzzatto,  Grammatik  der  biblisch-chalddischen  Sprache  und  cles  Idioms  des 

Talmud  Bibli.     From  the  Italian  by  Kriiger.     Breslau  1873. 
Strack  and  Siegfried,  Lehrbuch  der  neuhebraischen  Sprache  und  Literal ur 

Carlsruhe  1884. 

General  Literature  on  the  Mishna. 

The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  treatises  on  the  origin  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Mishna,  are  the  three  following  works  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language  : — 

Frankel,  n^'EH  "Oil,  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam  librosque  cum  ea  conjunctos 
Tosefta,  Mechilta,  Sifra,  Sifri.  P.  I.  Introductio  in  Mischnam.  Lips. 
1859.— Also  :  ny^n  "O-n  Ittb  nns^l  niSDin,  Additamcnta  et  index 
ad  librum  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam.     Lips.  1867. 

Brull,  iWEH  N"DE,  Einleitung  in  die  Mischnah,  enthaltend  das  Leben 
und  die  Lehrmethode  der  Gesetzeslehrer  von  Ezra  bis  zum  Abschlusse 
der  Mischnah.  Frankfort  1876. — A  second  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  Einleitung  in  die  Mischnah,  ii.  ;  Plan  und  System 
der  Mischnah.     Frankfort  1884. 

Weiss,  VKhYII  IIT  "1H,  Zur  Geschichte  der  judischen  Tradition.  Vol.  i. 
From  the  earliest  Times  down  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple,  Vienna  1871  ;  vol.  ii.  From  the  Destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  down  to  the  close  of  the  Mishna,  1876  ;  vol.  iii.  From  the 
close  of  the  Mishna  down  to  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  1883  ;  vol.  iv.  From  the  close  of  the  Talmud  down  to  the 
end  of  the  first  five  thousand  years  according  to  Jewish  reckoning, 
1887. 
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Schiller-Szinessy,  article  "  Mishnali "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
vol.  xvi.  1883,  pp.  502-508. 

Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,  comprising  Pirke  Aboth  and  Pereq 
R.  Meir  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  critical  and  illustrative  notes. 
Cambridge  1877. 

Robinson,  The  Evangelists  in  the  Mishna ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Four 
Gospels  drawn  from  Jewish  Traditions.     London  1859. 

Bennett,  The  Mishna  as  illustrating  the  Gospel.     Cambridge  1884. 

Jost,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  seit  der  Zeit  der  Makkabder,  iv.  103  ff. — Also  : 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums  und  seiner  Secten,  ii.  114-126. 

Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  1832,  pp.  45  f.,  86  f., 
106  f. 

Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  (2  Aufl.),  iv.  210-240,  419-422,  430  f.,  479- 
485,  494  f. — Also  :  Beitrdge  zur  Wort-  und  Sacherkldrung  der  Mischna 
(Monatsschrift  far  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenthums,  1871). — 
Also  :  Die  Mischna  in  mundlicher  Ueberlieferung  erhalten  (Monatsschr. 
1873,  pp.  35-41). 

Dunner,  Veranlassung,  Ziveck  und  Entwickelung  der  halachischen  und 
halachischen  exegctischen  Sammlungen  wdhrend  der  Tannaim-Periode, 
in  Umrisse  dargestellt  (Moriatsschrift  ficr  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des 
Judenthums,  1871).  —  Also:  E.  Juda  ha-Nasi's  Antheil  an  unserer 
Mischnah  {Monatsschr.  1872,  pp.  161-178,  218-235).— Also  :  Der 
Einfluss  anderer  Tannaiten  auf  E.  Jehuda  Hanassi's  Halachah- 
Feststellung  (Monatsschr.  1873,  pp.  321  ff.,  361  ff.). 

Hamburger,  Eeal- Encyclopaedic  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  1883, 
pp.  789-798  (art.  "  Mischna  "). 

On  the  scholars  quoted  and  referred  to  in  the  Mishna,  the  "  doctores 
Misnici,"  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  351-379  (§  25,  IV.). 

Geiger,  Einiges  iiber  Plan  und  Anordnung  der  Mischna  (Geigcr's  Wissen- 

scluiftl.  Zeitschrift  fur  jiidische  Theologie,  Bd.  ii.  1836,  pp.  474-492). 
Cohn,  Aufeinanderfolge  der  Mischnaordnungen  (Geiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschr. 

fiir  Wissensch.  unci  Leben,  Bd.  iv.  1866,  pp.  126-140). 
Landsberg,  Plan  und  System  in  der  Aufeinanderfolge  der  einzelnen  Mischna 's 

(Monatsschr.  1873,  pp.  208-215). 
Derenbourg,  Les  sections  et  les  traite's  de  la  Mischnah  (Eevue  des  etudes 

juives,  t.  iii.  1881,  pp.  205-210). 
On  the  various  series  of  tracts  in  some  of  the  principal  manuscripts  and 

editions,  see  the  tabulated  list  by  Strack  in  Herzog's  Eeal-Encyclop. 

2  Aufl.  xviii.  302-304. 
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DOnner,    Einiges  icier    Ursprung   und  Bedeutung   des    Tractates  EJajcth 

(Momitssch,  1871,  pp.  32-42,  59-77). 
Jellinek,  Die  Composition   der   Pirke  Aboth   (F first's   Liter at urhlatt   des 

Orients,  1849,  nos.  31,  34,  35). 
Frankel,  Zum  Tractact  Aboth  (Monatsschr.  1858,  pp.  419-430). 
Brull,  Entstehung  und  ursprilnglicher  Inhalt  des  Tractates  Abot  (Jahrbb. 

fiirjiid.  Gesch.  und  Literatur,  vii.  1885,  pp.  1-17). 
A  complete  list  of  the  Old  Testament  passages,  quoted  in  the  Mishna,  is 

given  by  Pinner,  Tract.  Berachoth,  Einl.  fol.  216. 

On  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 

Arguments  against  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  had  been  revised  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  are  given  in 
Furst,  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1843,  nos.  48-51. 

Frankel,  ■'D^nTI  N"Q£,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Latin  title  :  Introductio  in 
Talmud  Hierosolymitanum.  Breslau  1870. — Also  :  Einiges  iiber  die 
gegenseitigen  des  Beziehungen  des  jerusalemischen  und  babylonischen 
Talmuds  (Monatsschr.  fiir  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Juclenthuvis, 
1851-1852,  pp.  36-40,  70-80). 

Geiger,  Die  jerusalemische  Gemara  im  Gesammtorganismus  der  talmud.  Lit. 
(Jiid.  Zeitschr.  1870,  pp.  278-306). — Also  :  Der  Jerusalem.  Talmud  im 
Lichte  Geiger'scher  Hypothesen  (Monatsschr.  1871,  pp.  120-137). 

WlESNBR,  Gibe'th  Jeruschala'im.  A  study  on  the  nature,  sources,  origin, 
conclusion,  and  on  the  author  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  edited  with 
critical  notes  by  Smolensky.     Vienna  1872. 

Ox  the  two  Talmuds  generally. 

Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  ii.  657-993,  iv.  320-456. 

Waehner,  Antiquitatcs  Ebraeorum,  de  Israeliticae  gentis  origine  fatis,  etc., 

vol.  i.  pp.  231-584.     Gottingen  1742. 
Barclay,  The  Talmud,  London  1878  ;  containing  selected  treatises  from 

the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  with  commentary. 
Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  on  Gospels,  Acts,  Romans,  and 

1  Corinthians,  m  Opera  Omnia.     Francker  1699,  vol.  ii.  pp.  243-742, 

783-928. 
Oort,  The  Talmud  and  the  New  Testament,  reprinted  from  the  Modern 

Review.     London  1883. 
Dlttsch,  Hie  Talmud,  in  Literary  Remains.     London  1874. 
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Davidson,  article  "  Talmud  "  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 

vol.  iii.     Edinburgh  18G2. 
Pick,   article   "Talmud"   in    M'Clintock  and  Strong's   Cyclop,   of  Bibl. 

Theol.  and  Eccl.  Literature,  New  York  1881,  pp.  16G-187. 
Strack,  article  "Thalmud"  in  Herzog's  Real- Encyclopaedic,  xviii.  297- 

369  ;    a   particularly  careful  and  complete   statement  of  rich   and 

voluminous  literature. 
Jost,  Gesckichte  der  Israeliten  seit  der  Zeit  der  Makhabder,  Bd.  iv.  1824, 

pp.  222  f.,  323-328,  nebst  dem  Excurs  "Ueber  den  Talmud  als  his- 

torische  Quelle,"  im  Anhang,  pp.  264-294 
Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  Vortrcige,  pp.  51-55,  94. 
Pinner,  Compendium  des  hierosolym.  und  babyl.  Talmud.     Berl.  1832. — 

Also  :    Einl.  in  den  Talmud,  vor  seiner  Ausgabe   und    Ueber  setz.  des 

Tractates  Berachoth.  —  Also    the   first   twelve    sheets   of  the   same, 

containing    Maimonides'    Preface    to    Seder    Seraim    (German    and 

Hebrew). 
Furst,  Die  literarischen  Vorlagen  des   Talmuds  (Literaturbl.  des  Orients, 

1850,  n.  1  fF.). — Also  :  Kultur-  und  Literaturgesch.  der  Juden  in  Asian. 

1  Thl.  1849. 
Frankel,    Ueber  die   Lapidarstyl   der  talm.  Historik  (Monatsschr.    1851- 

1852,  pp.  203-220,  403-421).— Also  :  Beitrage  zur  Einl.  in  den  Talmud 

(Monatsschr.  1861,  pp.  186-194,  205-212,  258-272). 
Gratz,  Die  talmudische  Chronologie   (Monatsschr.    1851-1852,  pp.    509- 

521). — Also  :  Zur  Chron.  der  talm.  Zeit  (Monatsschr.  1885,  pp.  433- 

453,  481-496).— Also  :  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv.  384,  408-412. 
Pressel,  art.  "  Thalmud "  in  Herzog's  Real  -  Encyclopaedic,  1  Aufl.,  Bd. 

xv.  1862,  pp.  615-664. 
Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  ii.  202-212. 
Bedarride,  fAude  sur  le  Talmud  (142,  p.  8).     Montpellier  1869. 
Auerbach,  Das  jiidische  Obligationsrecht,  Bd.  i.  1870. — Gives  in  the  very 

full  introduction,  especially  pp.  62-114,  a  history  of  the  development 

of  the  Talmud. 
Brqll,  Die  Entstehungsgeschichte  des   babylonischen   Talmuds  als   Schrift- 

werkes  (Jahrbb.  fiir  jiid.  Gesch.  und  Literatur,  ii.  1876,  pp.  1-123). 
Derenbourg,  art.  "  Talmud  "  in  Lichtenberger's  Encyclopedic  des  sciences 

religieuscs,  t.  xii.  pp.  1009-1038. 
Hamburger,  Real- Ency clop,  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  (1883)  art. 

"Talmud,   Talmudlehrer,    Talmudschulen "   (pp.    1155-1164),   and 

various  articles  on  individual  teachers. 
Weiss,  Zur  Geschichte  der  jiid.  Tradition,  iii.  1883 
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Bloch,  Einblicke  in  die  Geschichte  der  Entstehung  der  talmudischen  Literatur, 
Vienna  1884  (see  also  :  Briill's  Jahrbb.  fur  jiid.  Gcsch.  und  Literatur, 
vii.  1885,  pp.  101-10G). 

In  the  editions  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  vol.  i\\, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Seder,  we  meet  with  several 
pieces  which  do  not  belong  to  the  codex,  but  in  part  at 
least  reach  back  to  the  Talmudic  age  : — 

(a)  The  Aboth  derabbi  Nathan,  an  expansion  of  the  Pirke 
Aboth,  with  many  stories  about  the  life  of  the  Sage  and 
other  Haggadic  legends.  Its  present  form  was  given  it  first 
in  post-Talmudic  times. 

A  recension  of  this  tract,  diverging  from  the  usually  printed 
text,  has  been  edited  by  Taussig,  D"6b>  rro,  Nweh  Shalom ;  1st 
part,  containing  Aboth  di  R.  Nathan,  is  a  recension  differing 
from  the  printed  text,  Seder  Tannaim  w'Amoraim  and  Varian- 
ten  or  Pirke  Aboth,  from  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Munich,  edited  and  annotated,  Munich  1872. — Both  recen- 
sions are  given  by  Schechter,  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan,  hujus 
libri  recensiones  ditas  collatis  variis  apud  bibliothecas  et  publicas 
et  privatas  codicibus  edidit,  Vienna  1887. — A  Latin  translation 
of  the  common  text  is  given  in  Tractatus  de  patribits:  Rabbi 
Nathane  auctore,  in  linguam  Latinum  translatus  opera  Francisci 
Taileri,  London  1G54. — Compare  generally :  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
Hebraea,  ii.  855-857. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge,  p. 
108  f. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii.  p.  19  f. — Zedner,  Cata- 
logue of  British  Museum,  p.  748. 

(b)  The  so-called  small  tracts :  on  these  compare  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  ii.  237  ff . ;  Zedner,  Catalogue,  p. 
748  f . ;  Strack  in  Herzog,  Real- En  cyclop,  xviii.  328. 

1.  Sopherim,  on  the  writing  of  the  roll  of  the  law,  and  the 
various  exercises  of  the  Synagogue.  Belonging  to  post- 
Talmudic  times. 

Separate  edition  :  Masechet  Soferim.  Der  talmudische  Trac- 
tat  der  Schreiber,  nach  Handschriften  herausgegeben  und 
commentirt  von  Joel  Muller,  Leipzig  1878.  Compare  gene- 
rally :  Zedner,  Catalogue,  p.  749 ;  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl. 
Vortrdge,  p.  96  f. ;  Hamburger,  Rcal-Enc.  Sujpplem.  p.  104. 
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2.  Ebel  rabbathi,  or  euphemistically  Semaclwth,  not  Simclwth, 
on  the  treatment  of  corpses,  and  on  the  customs  observed 
in  reference  to  the  dead.  It  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud. 
Zunz,  p.  90.  Briill,  however,  contests  the  idea  that  the 
tract  cited  in  the  Talmud  is  identical  with  the  one  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  See  Hamburger,  Supplement,  pp. 
51-53. 

3.  Kalla,  on  marital  intercourse  and  on  chastity  in  general. 
According  to  Zunz,  p.  89  f.,  it  is  probably  older  than  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud. 

4.  Derek  erez  rabba,  on  social  duties,  Zunz,  p.  110  f . ; 
Hamburger,  Supplement,  p.  50  f. 

5.  Derek  erez  suta,  Precepts  for  Scholars,  Zunz,  pp.  110— 
112;  Hamburger,  Supplement,  p.  50  f.  Separate  edition : 
Per  talmudische  Tractat  Derech  Erez  Sulta  nach  Hand- 
schriften  und  seltenen  Ausgaben  mit  Parallelstellen  und 
Varianten,  kritisch  bearbeitet,  iibersetzt  und  erlautert  von 
Abr.  Tawrogi,  Konigsberg  1885. 

6.  Perek  schalom,  on  peace-making,  Zunz,  pp.  110—112. 
Seven   similar  small   tracts  have   been  recently  published 

by  Raphael  Kirchheim,  under  the  title  nuDp  nirnDD  ync 
WD^BTP,  Septem  libri  Talmudici  parvi  Hicrosolymitani,  Frank- 
fort 1851.  These  are  the  following: — 1.  Massechcth  Sephcr 
Tliora ;  2.  M.  Mesusa ;  3.  M.  Tepliillin ;  4.  M.  Zizith ;  5. 
M.  Abadim  ;  6.  31.  Kuthim ;  7.  M.  Gerim. — The  sixth  tract 
was  published  separately,  with  a  commentary,  under  the 
title :  JViD^  ^1D,  Introductio  in  librum  Talm.  de  Samaritanis, 
Frankfort  1851. — On  the  tract  Gerim,  which  was  earlier 
recognised,  see  Zunz,  p.  90.  It  is  of  later  date  than  the 
Talmud. — On  all  the  seven,  see  Hamburger,  Real-Encyclo- 
paedie,  Supplementalband,  p.  95,  article  "  Kleine  Tractate;" 
Strack  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyclopaedie,  xviii.  p.  328  f. 
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II.  The  Midrashim. 


la  the  Mishna  and  the  two  Talmuds  the  Jewish  law,  the 
Halacha,  is  codified  in  systematic  order.  Another  class  of 
rabbinical  literary  works  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  Scrip- 
ture text,  commenting  upon  it  step  by  step.  These  com- 
mentaries or  Midrashim,  EFBh'lB,  are  partly  of  Halachic, 
partly  of  Haggadic  contents.  In  the  older  ones,  Mechilta, 
Siphra,  Siphre,  the  Halacha  predominates ;  the  more  recent 
ones,  Rabboth  and  those  following  it,  are  almost  exclusively 
Haggadic.  The  former,  in  respect  of  age  and  contents, 
stand  in  very  close  relation  to  the  Mishna ;  the  latter 
belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  not  the  product  of  juristic 
discussion,  but  the  residuum  of  practical  lectures  delivered 
in  the  synagogue.  The  following  three  works  therefore  form 
a  group  by  themselves : — 

1.  Mechilta,  sn^aiD,  on  a  portion  of  Exodus. 

2.  Siphra,  &OSD,  on  Leviticus. 

3.  Siphre  or  SipJiri,  nao,  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 
All  the  three  were  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  Talmud  ; 

Siphra  and  Siphre,  being  also  expressly  quoted  (Zunz,  Die 
gottesclienstl.  Vortrage,  46,  48 ;  on  Mechilta,  see  Geiger's 
Zeitschr.  1866,  p.  125).  In  their  original  form  they  date 
back  to  the  second  century  after  Christ,  but  were  revised 
and  altered  in  later  times.  The  Mechilta  is  ascribed  to 
E.  Ishmael  (see  on  him,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  373,  374). 
This  opinion,  however,  is  based  simply  on  the  fact  that 
in  Mechilta,  as  well  as  in  Siphre,  sayings  of  R.  Ishmael 
and  those  of  his  school  are  very  frequently  quoted.  The 
theory  of  Geiger  is  extremely  problematical,  that  the  original 
form  of  the  Mechilta  and  Siphre  represented  an  older  Hala- 
chic tendency,  which  had  already  disappeared  from  the 
Mishna,  Siphra,  and  Tosephta. — The  Haggada  is  only  feebly 
represented    in    Siphra,  more   strongly    in    Mechilta,  and  in 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  K 
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Siphre  "  there  are  considerable  passages  almost  exclusively 
Haggadic,  which  comprise  at  least  three-seventh  parts  of  the 
whole  work"  (Zunz,  Die  gott.  Vortrdge,  p.  84  f.). — The  language 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Midrashim,  is  Hebrew. 

On  the  older  editions  of  these  three  Midrashim,  see  Wolf, 
Bibliotheca  Hchraea,\\.  1349-1352, 1387-1389;  iv.  1025,  1030  f. 
— Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  76  f.,  iii.  125,  126.  —  Stein- 
schn  eider,  Catalog  us  librorum  Hebr.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana, 
Berol.  1852-1860,  col.  597  sq,  627  sq.  —  Zedner,  Catalogue 
of  the  Hebrew  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  1867, 
pp.  515  f.,  699  f.  — More  recent  editions  are  the  following: — 

NnivrjB.  Mechilta.  Der  alteste  halachische  und  hagadische 
Commentar  zum  zweiten  Buch  Moses.  Krit.  bearbeitet  von  J. 
H.  Weiss,  Vienna  1865. 

'131  niDB>  "1DD  hv  bvtynw  sn~n  Knb'OD  1BD,  Mechilta  de  Rabbi 
Ishmael,  the  oldest  Halachic  and  Haggadic  Midrash  on  Exodus. 
Edited  after  the  oldest  printed  editions,  with  critical  note, 
explanations,  indices,  and  introduction  by  M.  Fried  man  n, 
Vienna  1870  (reviewed  in  Monatsschr.  1870,  pp.  278-284). 

'131  D»jro  mm  ibd  Sin  m  ^21  N"\BD,  with  commentary  ("  Hatora 
vehamitva"),  Bucharest  1860. 

'131  D*jro  mm  ibd  Kin  31  "an  nibd,  also  under  the  title :  Sifra, 
Barajtha  zum  Leviticus,  mit  dem  Commentar  des  Abraham  ben 
David,  etc.,  ed.  by  Weiss,  Vienna  1862. 

"HBD.  Sifre*  deM  Bab,  der  alteste  halachische  und  hagadische 
Midrasch  zu  Numeri  und  Deuteronomium,  ed.  by  Friedmann, 
Vienna  1864. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  Mechilta  is  given  in  Ugolini 
Thesaurus  antiquitatum  sacrum,  vol.  xiv.  Also  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Siphra  in  the  same  volume,  and  of  Siphre  in  vol.  xv. 

On  the  three  above-named  Midrashim  generally,  compare : 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  ii.  1349  sqq.,  1387  sqq. ;  iii.  1202, 
1209  ;  iv.  1025, 1030  sq. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge, 
pp.  46-48,  84  f. — Frankel,  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam,  p.  307  sqq. 
—  Derenbourg,  Hwtoire  de  la  Palestine,  pp.  393-395.  —  Joel, 
Notizen  zum  Buche  Daniel.  Etwas  uber  die  Biicher  Sifra  und 
Sifre,  Breslau  1873. — Weber,  System  der  altsynag.  palastinischen 
Theologie,  1880,  p.  xix.  f.— Strack,  art.  "  Midrash  "  in  Herzog, 
Heal  -  Encyclopaedic,  ix.  1881,  p.  752  f.  —  Hamburger,  Real- 
Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  ii.  pp.  721-724,  1166  ff., 
articles  Mechilta  and  Talmud.  Schriften.  —  Schiller- Szinessy, 
article  "  Mishnah "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xvi. 
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1883,  p.  507  f. — Hoffmann,  Bemerkungen  zur  Krttik  der  Mischna 

{Maqazin  fur  die  Wissenscliaft  des  Jwlaithums,  xi.  1884,  pp. 
17-30). 

On  Mechilta  and  Siphre:  Geigcr,  Urschrift  und  Ueberset- 
zungen  der  Bibel,  pp.  434-450. — Also :  Jild.  Zeitschr.  fur  Wis- 
sensch.  und  Leben,  186G,  pp.  96-126,  and  for  1871,  pp.  8-30. — 
Pick,  Text-  Varianten  aus  Mechilta  und  Sifre  (Zeitschr.  fur  die 
alttest.  Wissensch.  1886,  pp.  101-121). 

On  Mechilta:  Frankel,  Monatsschrift  fur  Gcsch.  und  Wis- 
sensek.  des  Jud.  1853,  pp.  388-398  ;  1854,  pp.  149-158,  191-190. 

On  Siphra:  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1854,  pp.  387-392,  453- 
461.     Geiger,  Jild.  Zeitschr.  xi.  1875,  pp.  50-60. 

Besides  Siphre,  there  is  yet  another  Midrash,  on  Numbers, 
the  so-called  second  or  small  Siphre,  Siphre  suta,  Nttl?  ns*D, 
which  is  known  only  from  repeated  quotations  given  from  it 
in  Yalkut  and  other  Midrashic  works.  It  seems  also  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Tannaite  period.  See  in  regard  to  it :  Zunz, 
Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage,  p.  48 ;  Briill,  Der  Heine  Sifre, 
in  the  Jubelschrift  zum  siebzigsten  Geburtstage  des  Prof.  Dr.  H. 
Grate,  Breslau  1887,  pp.  179-193. 

The  following  Midrashim  contain  almost  nothing  but 
Hagsada  : — 

on 

4.   Rabboth,  mm,  or  Midrash  Rabboth,  mm  cnio. 

This  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  Midrashim  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth  (the  Song,  Puth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  Esther),  which  took  their  rise  in  very 
different  times,  but  were  subsequently  gathered  together  as 
one  whole  under  the  above  name. 

(a)  Bereshith  Rabba,  on  Genesis.  According  to  Zunz,  it 
was  compiled  in  Palestine  during  the  sixth  century.  The 
last  five  chapters  on  Gen.  xlvii.  28,  and  what  follows, 
hence  from  the  opening  words  of  the  passage  TO,  called  also 
Vaiechi  rabba,  are  certainly  of  later  date ;  according  to  Zunz, 
p.  255  f.,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Compare 
generally:  Zunz,  pp.  174-179,  254-256.  Lerner,  Anlage 
des  Bereschith  rabba  und  seine  Quellen,  in  Mag.  fur  die  Wiss. 
des  Jud.  book  vii.  1880,  and  book  viii.  1881.  Wunsche,  Der 
Midrash  Bereschit  Rabba,  ins  Deutsche  iibertragcn,  Leipzig  1881. 
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(b)  Sliemoth  Rabba,  on  Exodus,  owes  its  origin  to  the  same 
pen  as  Vaiechi  rabba,  and  so  belongs  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century.  Zunz,  pp.  256-258.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrash 
Shemoth  Rabbet,  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1882. 

(c)  Vayyikra  Rabba,  on  Leviticus,  was  compiled,  accord- 
ing to  Zunz,  in  Palestine,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  Zunz,  pp.  181—184.  Wiinsche,  Der 
Midrash  Wajikra  Rabba,  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig 
1884. 

(d)  Bamidbar  Rabba,  on  Numbers,  written,  according  to 
Zunz,  by  two  different  authors,  botli  of  whom  made  use  of 
Pesihta,  Tanchuma,  Pcsikta  Rabbathi,  and  the  works  of  still 
later  Kabbis.  Zunz  places  the  second  author  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Compare  generally  :  Zunz,  pp.  258— 262.  Wiinsche, 
Der  Midrash  Bemidbar  Rabba,  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig 
1885. 

(e)  Debarim  Rabba,  on  Deuteronomy,  compiled,  according 
to  Zunz,  about  a.d.  900.  Zunz,  pp.  251-253.  Wiinsche, 
Der  Midrash  Debarim  Rabba,  in's  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig 
1882. 

(/)  Shir  Hashirim  Rabba,  on  the  Song,  also  called 
Agadath  Chasith,  from  the  words  with  which  it  opens.  It 
belongs  to  the  later  Midrashim,  but  is  "  presumably  older 
than  the  PesiJcta  Rabbathi."  Zunz,  p.  263  ff.  Chodowski, 
Observationes  criticae  in  Midrash  Shir  Hashirim  secundum 
cod.  Monac.  50  Orient,  Halle  1877.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrash 
Shir  ha-Schirim,  ins  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1880. 

(g)  Midrash  Ruth,  somewhere  about  the  same  date  as  the 
preceding.  Zunz,  p.  265.  Wiinsche,  Der  Midrash  Ruth  Rabba, 
ins  Deutsche  iibertragen,  Leipzig  1883. 

(h)  Midrash  Echa,  on  Lamentations,  also  called  Echa 
Rabbathi.  It  was  compiled,  according  to  Zunz,  in  Palestine, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.  Zunz,  pp.  179- 
1S1.       J.    Abrahams,    The    Sources    of   the    Midrash    Echah 
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Babbah,  Leipzig  Dissertation,  1881.  Wiinsclie,  Der  Midrash 
Eclat  Babbati,  itis  Deutsche  ubertragen,  Leipzig  1881. 

(i)  Midrash  Koluieth,  or  Kohelcth  Bulla,  belonging  to 
somewhere  about  the  same  time  as  the  Midrashim  on  the 
Song  and  on  Ruth.  Zunz,  p.  265  f.  Wiinsclie,  Der  Midrash 
Kohcleth,  iris  Deutsche  ubertragen,  Leipzig  1880. 

(IS)  Midrash  Esther,  or  Hagadath  Megilla,  makes  use  of, 
according  to  Zunz,  p.  151,  Josippon,  written  about  a.d. 
940,  and  first  quoted  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Zunz,  p. 
264  f.  Wiinsclie,  Der  Midrash  zum  Buche  Esther,  ins 
Deutsche  ubertragen,  Leipzig  1881. — Originally,  according  to 
Jellinek  and  Buber,  closely  connected  with  this  Midrash,  is 
the  "  Midrash  Abba  Gorion,"  edited  by  Jellinek,  Bet  ha- 
Midrash,  i.  1853,  pp.  1-18;  and  by  Buber,  Sammlung 
agadischer  Commentare  zum  Buche  Esther,  Wilna  1886. 
Compare  also  Briill,  Jahrll.  fur  jud.  Gesch.  und  Literatur, 
viii.  1887,  pp.  148—154,  who  expresses  himself  opposed  to 
Jellinek  and  Bubers  view. 

On  the  entire  Babbotk  and  its  editions,  compare  general] v  : 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  ii.  1423-1427,  iii.  1215,  iv.  1032, 
1058.  —  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  libr.  Heir,  in  Bibliothecum 
Bodleian.,  col.  589-594. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  pp.  539-542. — Strack,  art. 
"  Midrash  "  in  Herzog,  Beat- Encyclopaedic,  ix.  1881,  pp.  753-755. 
— Schiller-Szinessy,  art.  "Midrash  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  vol.  xvi.  1883,  p.  285  f. — Theodor,  Die  Midraschim  zum 
Pentateuch  und  der  dreijahrige  palastinensische  Cyclus  (Monat. 
1885,  1886,  1887),  seeks  to  show  that  the  chapter  division 
rests  on  the  three  years'  Palestinian  cycle. — Hamburger,  Beal- 
Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Supplementalband,  pp. 
107-111,  art.  "Midrash  Rabba." — Editions  with  Hebrew  com- 
mentaries are  numerous  in  recent  times.  For  example,  that  of 
Warsaw  1874,  of  Wilna  1878. 

5.   Besikta,  «np*DD. 

The  Pesikta  does  not  treat  of  a  whole  biblical  book,  but  of 
the  biblical  lessons  for  the  feast  days  and  the  more  important 
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Sabbaths  of  the  entire  year,  taking  up  sometimes  the  readings 
of  the  day  from  the  Pentateuch  and  sometimes  those  from  the 
prophets  (Zunz,  p.  190).  Since  the  work  is  frequently 
quoted  from  in  the  later  literature,  Zunz  made  the  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  text  without  having  a  copy  of  the  work  within 
reach,  and  succeeded  in  producing  what  in  all  essential  points 
agrees  with  the  original.  The  complete  text  was  first  edited 
by  Buber  in  a.d.  1868. — Owing  to  its  manifold  resemblances 
to  Bereshith  Rabba,  Vayyikra  Rabba,  and  Echa  Rabbathi, 
Zunz,  p.  195,  considered  that  the  text  of  the  Pesikta  must  be 
regarded  as  dependent  on  these,  and  hence  set  down  the  time 
of  its  composition  at  a.d.  700.  So  also  Geiger,  Weiss,  and 
Hamburger.  On  the  contrary,  Buber,  Berliner,  and  Theodor 
regard  the  Pesikta  as  older  than  those  Midrashim. — It  must 
have  originally  begun  with  the  reading  for  the  New  Year 
(Zunz,  p.  191  ;  Geiger,  Zeitschrift  for  1869,  p.  191)  ;  whereas 
in  the  manuscripts  which  Buber  follows  it  begins  with  the 
Feast  of  Dedication. 

Edition  :  Nnp'DS,  Pesikta.  Die  alteste  Hagada,  redigirt  in 
Palastina  von  Kab  Kahana.  Herausgegeben  nach  einer  in 
Zefath  vorgef unden en  und  in  Aegypten  copirten  Handschrift 
durch  den  Verein  Mekize  Nirdamim.  Mit  kritischen  Bemer- 
kungen,  Verbesserungen  und  Vergleichungen  der  Lesearten 
anderer  drei  Handschriften  in  Oxford,  Parma  und  Fez,  nebst 
einer  ausfuhrlichen  Einleitung  von  Salomon  Buber,  Lyk  1868. 
German  translation  :  Wiinsche,  Pesikta  des  Rab  Kahana,  nach 
der  Buber'schen  Textausgabe  in's  Deutsche  ubertragen,  Leipzig 
1885. 

Compare  generally :  Zunz,  pp.  185-226. — Carmoly,  Pesikta 
(Monatsschrift,  1854,  pp.  59-65). — Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden, 
iv.  495  ff. — Weber,  Systein  der  altsynagog.  paldst.  Theol.  p.  xxii. 
— Strack,  article  "  Midrash  "  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyclopaedie,  ix. 
1881,  p.  755  f. — Hamburger,  Rcal-Encyclopaedie  fur  Bibel  und 
Talmud,  Supplementalband,  p.  117  ff.,  art.  "Pesikta." 

Besides  this  Pesikta  de  Piab  Kahana,  or  Pesikta  simply, 
there  are  other  two  works  which  bear  that  name  : — 

(a)  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  which,  like   the  older  Pesikta,  treats 
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of  the  biblical  readings  for  certain  feast  days  and  Sabbaths  of 
the  Jewish  year.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  the  second  half  of 
the  ninth  century.      Zunz,  p.  244. 

(b)  Pesikta  Sutarta,  a  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
five  Megilloth,  by  R  Tobia  ben  Elieser  of  Mainz,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to 
give  to  this  book  the  name  of  Pesikta,  for  it  has  nothing 
at  all  in  common  with  the  other  two  books  that  bear  this 
name.  Compare  Zunz,  pp.  293-295.  A  Latin  translation 
is  given  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  antiauitatum  sacrarum, 
vols.  xv.  and  xvi. 

On  these  two  works  and  their  editions  see  :  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
Hebraea,  i.  391,  720  f.,  iv.  1031. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii. 
160,  iii.  427. — Steinschneider,  Catalog,  libr.  Hebr.  in  Biblioth. 
BodL,  col.  631  sq.,  2674  sq. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  Books 
in  Library  of  British  Museum,  pp.  633,  758. — Strack  in  Herzog, 
Peal- Encyclopaedic,  ix.  756.  Hamburger,  Real- Ency 'dop.,  Supple- 
ment, pp.  119-122,  art.  "  Pesikta." 

A  "  New  Pesikta,"  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Pesikta 
Rabbathi,  but  shorter  and  more  popular  in  style  than  it,  has 
been  edited  by  Jellinek  in  his  Bet  ha-Midrash,  vol.  vi.  1877, 
pp.  36-70. 

6.  Pirke  derabbi  Elieser,  *ny,l?x  fVi  sp">S>  or  Baraytha  dcralbi 
Elieser,  iry^X  '"H  Krrnn. 

A  Haggadic  work,  in  fifty-four  chapters,  which  follows  in 
all  essential  respects  the  course  of  the  pentateuchal  history. 
Tt  goes  into  specially  minute  details  about  the  creation  and 
the  first  man,  and  then  again  it  lingers  over  the  story  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  Mosaic  age. — It  was  written  at  the  earliest 
not  before  the  eighth  century  (Zunz,  p.  277). 

Compare:  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  i.  173  sq.,  iii.  110,  iv. 
1032.  —  Zunz,  pp.  271-277.  —  Sachs,  Bemerkungen  uber  da* 
'jrgenseitige  Vcrhaltniss  der  Beraita  des  Samuel  unci  der  Pirke  d?. 
'Pi  E/iesar  (Monatsschr.  1851-1852,  pp.  277-282).— Strack  and 
Hamburger  are  referred  to  in  the  last  note.  Pinner  gives  an 
outline  of  its  contents  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  tract  Berachoth  (1842). — A  list  of  editions,  etc.,  is  given  by 
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Fiirst,  Btbliotheca  Judaica,  i.  232. — Steinschneider,  Catalogus, 
col.  633  sq. — Zedner,  Catalogue,  p.  221. — A  Latin  translation  is 
given  by  Vorstius,  Capitula  R.  Elieser  ex  Hebraco  in  Latinum 
translata,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644. — Proof  that  the  Barajtha  derabbi 
Elieser  is  different  from  the  Barajtha  B.  Samuel  is  given  by 
Zunz  in  Steinschn eider's  Hebr.  Bibliographie,  vol.  v.  1862, 
p.  15  f. 

7.    Tanchuma,  Kairon,  or  Yelamdenu,  \nd?- 

A  Midrash  on  the  Pentateuch.  Zunz  fixes  the  date  of  its 
composition  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  assumes 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  Greece  or  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  It  obtained  the  name  Yelamdenu  from  its 
frequent  use  of  the  formula  :  "  It  is  taught  us  by  our  Master  " 
— Yelamdenu  rabbenu. — Zunz  has  proved,  pp.  226—229,  that 
both  of  these  designations,  Yelamdenu  and  Tanchuma,  were 
originally  applied  to  one  and  the  same  Midrash.  But  the 
author  of  Yalkut  had  before  him  two  different  recensions, 
which  he  distinguished  as  Yelamdenu  and  Tanchuma  (Zunz, 
p.  229  f.).  And  the  common  printed  text  is  also  distin- 
guished from  both  of  these  as  a  comparatively  recent 
abbreviation  of  Tanchuma  ;  so  that  we  have  in  all  no  less 
than  three  recensions  of  the  text  of  this  Midrash.  Buber 
edited  the  original  text  of  Tanchuma  in  1885.  Up  to  this 
time,  however,  we  have  no  complete  text  of  Yelamdenu.  In 
opposition  to  Buber's  opinion,  that  the  original  Tanchuma  is 
older  than  Bereshith  Kabba,  Pesikta,  or  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  Neubauer  has  written  in  the  Revue  des  etudes  juives, 
xiii.  225  sq.,  and  Briill  in  the  Jahrbb.  fur  jild.  Geschichte 
unci  Litcratur,  viii.  121  ff.  Tanchuma,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  Haggadic  Midrash  on  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch (Zunz,  p.  233). 

On  the  common  printed  text  and  its  editions  :  "Wolf,  Biblio- 
theca  Hebraea,  i.  1159  sq.,  iii.  1166  sq.,  iv.  1035. — Fiirst,  Biblio- 
theca  Judaica,  iii.  409. — Steinschneider,  Catalogus,  col.  596  sq. 
— Zedner,  Catalogue,  p.  543. — Recent  editions  have  been  issued 
at  Stettin  1864,  at  Warsaw  1875. 
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Midrasch    Tanchuma.      Kin    agadischer    Commentar    zum 

Pentateuch  von  Rabbi  Tanchuma  ben  Rabbi  Abba.  Zum 
ersten  Male  nach  Handschriften  aus  den  Bibliotheken  zu 
Oxford,  Rom,  Parma  unci  Miinchen  herausgegeben  etc.  von 
Salomon  Buber,  3  vols.,  Wilna  1885. 

Fragments  from  Yelamdenu  and  Tanchuma  are  given  in 
Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  vol.  vi.  1877,  pp.  79-105.  Fragments 
of  Yelamdenu  in  Neubauer,  Le  midrasch  Tanchuma  et  extraits 
du  Y6lamcUnu  et  de  petits  midraschim  (Revue  dcs  etudes  juives, 
xiii.  1886,  pp.  224-238;  xiv.  1887,  pp.  92-113). 

For  a  general  information  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
following :  Zunz,  pp.  226-238. — Weber,  System  der  Alt- 
synagogalen  Balastinischen  Theologie,  xxiv.  f.  —  Strack  in 
Herzog,  Real- Encyclopaedic,  ix.  757  f.  —  Theodor,  Buber1  s 
Tanchuma  (Monatsschr.  1885,  pp.  35-42,  422-431). — Die  Mid- 
raschim zum  Pentateuch  unci  der  drcijahrige  paldstinensische 
Cyclus  (Monatsschr.  1885,  1886,  1887).  —  Bacher,  Zu  Buber  s 
Tanchuma- Ausgabe  (Monatsschr.  1885,  pp.  551-554).  —  Ham- 
burger, Reed- Encyclopaedic  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Supplement- 
alband,  p.  154  f.,  art.  "Tanchuma." — Brull,  Jahrbb.  far  jud. 
Gesch.  1887,  pp.  121-144. 


8.    Yalkut  Shimoni,  ^iy»p  Bip^  (from  ap^,  to  collect). 

This  is  an  immense  Midrashic  compilation  on  the  whole 
Hebrew  Bible,  in  which,  after  the  style  of  the  patristic 
Catenae,  explanations  of  each  separate  passage  are  put  down 
in  order,  collected  from  the  older  works.  According  to  Zunz, 
p.  290  f.,  the  work  was  composed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. — A  certain  Rabbi  Simeon  Haddarshan  is 
named  as  the  compiler,  whose  native  place  or  residence  is 
said  to  have  been  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  Zunz  supposes 
that  he  was  Simeon  Kara,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  lived  in  South  Germany. 

Compare:  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Bebraea,  i.  1129  sq.;  iii.  1138. 
— Zunz,  pp.  295-303. — Rappport  in  Kercm  Chemed  (written  in 
Hebrew),  vii.  4  ff. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii.  327  sq. — 
Steinschneider,  Catalogus,  col.  2600-2604. — Zedner,  Catalogue, 
p.  702. — Strack  in  Herzog,  Real- Encyclrqiacdicy\x.  738. — Recent 
edition,  Warsaw  1876-1877- 
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III.  Targums. 

The  Targums  or  Aramaic  translations  of  the  Old  Testament 
also  belong  to  the  Rabbinical  Literature,  inasmuch  as 
expression  is  given  in  them  likewise  to  the  traditional 
understanding  of  the  Scripture  text.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  which  are  not  strictly  literal,  but  rather  free  para- 
phrastic renderings  of  the  original. — We  mention  here  only 
the  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  Prophets,  for  the 
Targums  on  the  Sacred  Writings  or  Kethubim  can  scarcely 
come  under  consideration  by  us  owing  to  their  late 
origin. 

1.  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  few  notices  about 
the  person  of  Onkelos  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
describe  him  sometimes  as  a  scholar  and  friend  of  the  elder 
Gamaliel,  according  to  which  he  must  have  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  sometimes  as  a  con- 
temporary of  R.  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
They  agree  only  in  this  one  particular,  that  he  was  a  proselyte.35 
The  Chaldaic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  is  distinguished  from  all  other  Targums  by 
its  almost  painful  literalness.36  Only  in  a  few,  and  those 
mostly  poetic,  passages  (Gen.  xlix.  ;  Num.  xxiv. ;  Deut. 
xxxii— xxxiii.),  does  it  incline  towards  the  Haggada  by  fanciful 
exposition.37  In  other  places  departures  from  the  text  have 
been  occasioned  simply  by  a  desire  to  avoid  anthropomor- 
phisms   and    expressions    or    modes    of     representation    that 

35  See  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Boston  1843, 
§  58.     Frankel,  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten,  p.  4. 

36  Noldeke,  Die  alttestamentl.  Literatur,  p.  257  f. 

37  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  Vortrclge,  p.  62.  Specimens  of  translation  in 
Volck,  art.  "Thargumim"  in  Herzog,  Real- Encyclopaedic,  xv.  366-369. 
Havernick,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Edin.  1852,  p.  332. 
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seemed  to  be  unworthy  of  God.;ls  The  dialect  of  Onkelos  is, 
according  to  Geiger39  and  Frankel,40  the  East  Aramaic  or 
Babylonian.  Noldeke  in  his  earlier  writings41  described  it 
as  "  a  somewhat  later  development  of  the  Palestinian  Aramaic 
already  represented  in  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  "  but  latterly  he  has  adopted  the  more  definite  view,  that 
Onkelos  is  a  Palestinian  production  re-edited  in  Babylon,  "  in 
general  conformed  in  respect  of  language  to  the  Old  Pales- 
tinian dialect,  but  in  respect  of  particular  phrases  very 
decidedly  coloured  by  the  dialect  of  Babylon."  42  At  a  very 
early  period  Onkelos  secured  a  great  reputation.  The  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  frequently  quote  passages 
from  it.43  And  in  later  times,  indeed,  it  had  an  entire 
Masora  devoted  to  itself.44  It  has  been  often  printed, 
e.g.  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf,  and 
in  the  London  Polyglott.  Berliner  has  issued  a  critical 
edition.45 

2.  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets.  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel 
is  said  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Hillel,  and  must  therefore 
have  lived  during  the  first  decades  of  the  Christian  era.46 
The    Targum   ascribed    to    him    embraces    all    the    Prophets, 


leu 


3S  Volck  in  Herzog,   p.  369. — Langen,   Das  Judenthnm  in  Palastina 
pp.  209  ff.,  268  ff. — Maybaum,  Die  Anthropomorphien  und  Anthropopath 
bei  Onkelos,  etc.     Breslau  1870.— Geiger,  Jud.  Zeitschr.  1871,  pp.  96-102. 

39  Geiger's  Mdische  Zeitschrift,  1871,  p.  93. 

40  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten,  p.  5  f. 

41  Die  alttestamentl.  Litcratnr,  p.  257. 
43   I  At.  Centralbl.  1877,  p.  305. 

43  See  the  passages  in  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  Vortrage,  p.  63  f. 

44  Compare  Bleek,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  350,  London 
1869,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  f.  —  Berliner,  Die  Massorah  zum  Targum  Onkelos. 
Leipzig  1877. 

45  Targum  Onkelos.  Herausgegelnm  und  erliiutert  von  A.  Berliner, 
vol.  i.  text ;  vol.  ii.  notes,  introduction,  and  index.  Berlin  1884. 
Specimens  of  the  text  with  Babylonian  system  of  points  are  given  in 
Merx,  Chrestomathia  targumica,  1888. 

46  See  the  passages  in  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
§  58.     Volck,  p.  369. 
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Nebiim,  that  is,  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets 
properly  so  called.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  by  its  decidedly  more  paraphrastic  character. 
"  Even  in  the  case  of  the  historical  books  Jonathan  often 
acts  the  part  of  an  expositor ;  in  the  case  of  the  prophetical 
books  again,  such  a  style  of  exposition  is  uninterruptedly 
pursued  as  makes  it  really  a  Haggadic  work." 47  In  respect 
of  dialect,  what  was  said  above  of  Onkelos  is  equally  appli- 
cable here.  Jonathan  also  soon  attained  a  high  reputation, 
and  is  very  frequently  quoted  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rashim.48  Like  Onkelos,  it  has  been  often  printed ;  e.g.  in 
the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf,  and  in  the 
London  Polyglott.  Lagarde  issued  a  small  critical  edition  on 
the  basis  of  a  codex  Reuchlinianus.49 

According  to  the  traditional  views  which  we  have  thus 
reported,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  were  written 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
Zunz  and  many  recent  scholars  still  are  inclined  to  set  them 
down  to  that  period.  But  this  opinion  has  been  ably 
contested,  especially  by  Geiger.  A  series  of  circumstances 
strongly  supports  the  idea  that  both  works  must  have  been 
wrought  up  in  Babylon,  where  a  rabbinical  school  had  been 
first  established  during  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Geiger 
therefore  assumes  that  both  Targums  were  composed,  or 
rather  revised  and  edited,  in  Babylon  not  before  the  fourth 
century.50  Frankel  agrees  with  him  in  all  essential  points, 
only  putting  Onkelos  a  little  earlier,  as  belonging  to  the  third 

47  Zunz,  pp.  62,  63.  On  the  character  of  the  translation  and  para- 
phrase of  Jonathan,  see  Bleek,  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  441,  442.  Keil, 
Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  Hiivernick,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Edin.  1852,  p.  333.     Frankel,  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Profjheten,  pp.  13-40. 

48  See  the  passages  in  Zunz,  p.  63. 

49  Prophetae  Chaldaice.  Paulus  de  Lagarde  e  fide  codicis  Reuchliniani 
edidit.  Lips.  1872. — Specimens  of  the  text  with  Babylonian  pointing  in 
Merx,  Ghrestomathia  targuviica,  1888. 

60  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  1857,  p.  164. 
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century.'51  This  latter  opinion  might  be  supported  by  the  fact 
that  Onkelos  seems  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  Jonathan.02 
The  idea  that  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets  was  edited  in  the 
fourth  century  is  also  confirmed  by  tradition,  for  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  quotes  it  as  the  "  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,"  a 
Babylonian  teacher  of  the  fourth  century.53  But  as  to 
Onkelos,  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  existence  save 
that  he  composed  the  Targum  that  is  named  after  him. 
For  the  notice  which  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Megilla  3a) 
gives  of  Onkelos  and  his  Chaldaean  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  attached  to  the  name  of  Aquila  and  his 
Greek  translation  (Jer.  Megilla  i.  9).  And  the  latter  is 
undoubtedly  the  original  form  of  the  statement.  Elsewhere, 
too,  the  names  mbpJlfc*  and  D^py  are  interchanged.54  It  seems 
therefore  that  in  Babylon  the  old  and  correct  statement 
about  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  proselyte 
Aquila  was  erroneously  attached  to  the  anonymous  Chaldaean 
Targum,  and  that  the  name  Onkelos  therefore  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  name  Aquila.55  But  even  if  the  two 
Targums  were  first  issued  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  based  upon 
earlier  works,  and  only  form  the  conclusion  of  a  process  that 
had  been  going  on  for  several  centuries.  Even  the  Mishna 
speaks  of  Chaldee  translations  of  the  Bible.56  The  New 
Testament  is  sometimes  found  in  its  rendering  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  in  striking  agreement  with  the  Targums  (e.g. 
in  Eph.  iv.  8), — a   clear  proof  that  the  latter  in   respect  of 

51  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten,  pp.  8-11. 

62  Zunz,  p.  63.     De  Wette,  §  58. 

53  Frankel,  Zu  dem  Targum  der  Propheten,  p.  10. 

64  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  58. 

55  Bleek,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  441.     Herzfeld, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  61-64.     Berliner,  Targum  Onkelos,  ii.  98. 

56  Ywlayim  iv.  5. 
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their  materials  readied  back  to  the  Apostolic  age.  Also 
express  mention  is  made  of  a  Targum  on  Job  in  the  period 
preceding  the  overthrow  of  the  temple.57  Fragments  even 
from  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanns  are  preserved  in  our 
Targums.68  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  in  our  Targums 
materials  are  made  use  of  which  had  been  gradually  amassed 
during  many  generations,  and  that  the  works  which  we  now 
possess  were  preceded  by  earlier  written  treatises.  The 
linguistic  character  of  the  Targums,  as  Noldeke  has  quite 
correctly  maintained,  testifies  to  the  history  of  their  origin. 
For  in  spite  of  their  being  revised  and  issued  in  Babylon, 
the  Palestinian  character  of  their  language  is  unques- 
tionable. 

3.  Pseudo  -  Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. Besides  Onkelos,  there  are  other  two  Targums  on 
the  Pentateuch,  one  of  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, while  the  other  comprises  only  separate  verses,  and 
^ives  often  only  renderings  of  isolated  words.  The  former  is 
ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  ;  the  latter  is  designated  by 
the  editors  "  Targum  Jerusalmi."  That  the  former  cannot 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Targum  on  the 
Prophets  has  long  been  generally  admitted.  But  Zunz 59 
has  also  shown  that  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  are  only 
two  different  recensions  of  one  and  the  same  Targum  ;  that 
both  are  quoted  by  older  authorities  (Aruch  and  Mia)  under  the 
name  "  Targum  Jerusalmi ;  "  and  that  even  the  recension  now 
existing  only  as  a  fragment  had  been  before  the  older  authors 
in  its  complete  form.  The  last  statement  may  be  questioned. 
Geiger  thinks  that  the  fragmentary  Targum  was  from  the 
beginning  only  "  a  collection  of  detached  glosses,"  not 
probably    on    the    Pseudo  -  Jonathan    but    on    the    primary 

h~  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  Vortrage,  p.  Gl  f. 

68  Noldeke,  Die  alttestamentl.  Literatur,  p.  256. 

™  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstl.  Vortrage,  pp.  66-72. 
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recension.60  According  to  Seligsohn  and  Volck,  the  Jerusalmi 
was  "  not  a  fragment  of  what  had  originally  been  a  complete 
paraphrase,  but  a  Haggadic  supplement  and  a  collection  of 
marginal  glosses  and  various  readings  on  Onkelos ;  but 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  on  this  basis  and,  upon  the  whole,  with 
the  same  tendency,  composed  a  later  redaction  of  the 
Jerusalmi." 61  Bacher  regards  the  fragmentary  Targum  as 
a  collection  of  portions  from  the  oldest  Palestinian  Targum. 
On  the  basis  of  the  latter  arose  on  the  one  side  Onkelos,  on 
the  other  side  Pseudo-Jonathan,  who  already  made  use  of 
Onkelos.62  At  any  rate,  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  are 
most  intimately  related  to  one  another,  and  might  best  be 
designated  as  Jerusalmi  I.  and  II.  The  attributing  to 
Jonathan  of  the  more  complete  issue  is  probably  due  to 
an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  abbreviation  T),  which 
means  ^^"i*  Diinn.63  This  Jerusalem  Targum  transmitted 
in  its  twofold  recension  is  related  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
as  "  a  midrash  for  the  simple  explanation  of  words.  Onkelos 
is  only  sometimes  an  expositor ;  the  Jerusalemite  is  only 
sometimes  a  translator  "  (Zunz,  p.  72).  "  His  language  is  a 
Palestinian  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  ;  hence  we  must  pitch  upon 
Syria  or  Palestine  as  its  author's  native  country ;  and  this 
assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  oldest  examples  we  have  of 
the  way  in  which  the  work  was  referred  to — j^T^.  px  D^-nn  "  w 
(Zunz,  p.  73).  As  to  the  date,  Pseudo- Jonathan,  seeing  that 
in  his  work  there  occur  the  names  of  a  wife  and  daughter  of 
Mohammed,  cannot  have  composed  it  before  the  seventh  or 
eighth    century.65      But    besides   those    later  portions    it  con- 

60  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersctzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  455. 

fil  Herzog,  Real- Encyclopaedic,  xv.  372. 

f'2  Zeit.schrifl  der  deutschen  morgeidand.  Geaelhch  1874,  p.  CO. 

63  Zunz,  p.  71. 

64  Zunz,  p.  66.     Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  166. 

«*  Zunz,  pp.    75-77.      Geiger,  p.   165.      Noldeke,    Die  alttsstammtliche 
Literatur,  p.  259. 
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tains,  like  the  other  Targums,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  these,  fragments  from  a  very  early  period,  so  that 
it  may  justly  be  styled  "  a  thesaurus  of  views  from  various 
centuries.'' 66 — Both  recensions  have  often  been  printed,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  London  Polyglott. 

For  the  literature  on  the  Targums  and  their  editions,  see : 
Wolf,  Bibliothcca  Hebraea,  ii.  1189  sqq. — Le  Long,  Bibliotheca 
sacra,  ed.  Masch,  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  1781,  pp.  23-49. — Fiirst,  Biblio- 
theca Judaica,  ii.  105-107,  iii.  48. — Steinschneider,  Catalogue 
libr.  hcbr.  in  Bibliothcc.  Bodlei.  col.  165-174. — Berliner,  Targum 
Onkelos,  1884,  ii.  175-200.— Yolck  in  Herzog,  Real- Encyclo- 
paedic, xv.  1885,  pp.  375-377. 

On  the  Targums  generally. 

IIavernick,  A  General  Historico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, translated  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  Edin.  1852,  pp. 
328-330. 

Ex  he  ridge,  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  the 
Pentateuch  ;  with  the  fragments  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  :  from 
the  Chaldee.     2  vols.     London  1862-1865. 

Deutsch,  article  "  Ancient  Versions "  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  American  edition,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3395-3424. 

Davidson,  article  "  Targum  "  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture. Ginsburg  :  Articles  in  the  same  Cyclopaedia  on  "  Onkelos  " 
and  "  Jonathan." 

De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §  58,  and  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Introductions  of  Keil  and  Bleek. 

Targums  on  Ruth  and  Jonah,  literally  translated  by  O.  T.  Crane.  New 
York  1888. 

Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden,  1832,  pp.  61-83. 

Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  Palastinischen  Theologie,  1880,  pp. 
xi.-xix. 

Helvicus,  De  chaldaicis  bibliorum  2)araphrasibus.     Giessen  1612. 

Carpzov,  Critica  sacra  V.  T.  1728,  pp.  430-481.  According  to  Winer, 
Grammatik  des  bibl.  und  targum.  Chaldaismus,  what  more  recent 
works  give  about  the  Targums  is  largely  taken  from  these  treatises 
of  Helvicus  and  Carpzov. 

06  Noldeke,  Die  alttestamentliche  Literatur,  p.  259. 
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Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hcbraea,  vol.  ii.  1135-1191,  iv.  730-734. 

EicnnoRN,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,  Bd.  ii.  (4  Aufl.  1823)  pp. 
1-123. 

Gfroerer,  Das  Jahrhundert  dcs  Ileils  (1838),  i.  36-59. 

Furst,  Liter  at  urblatt  dcs  Orients,  1840,  Nos.  44-47. 

Frankel,  Einiges  zu  den  Targumim  (Zeitschrift  fur  die  religiosen  Inter- 
essen  des  Judenthums,  1846,  pp.  110-120). 

Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Jisrael,  Bd.  iii.  (1857)  pp.  Gl  fT.,  551  fT. 

Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel  (1857),  pp.  162-167. 

Volck,  art.  "  Tharguinini "  in  Herzog's  Real-En  cyclop.  1  Aufl.  xv.  (1862) 
pp.  672-683  ;  2  Aufl.  xv.  (1885)  pp.  365-377. 

Langen,  Das  Judenthums  in  Palustina  (1866),  pp.  70-72,  209-218,  268  ff,, 
418  ff. 

Noldeke,  Die  alttcstamentliche  Literatur  (1868),  pp.  255-262. 

Buhl,  Forschungen  nach  einer  Volksbibel  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (1873),  pp.  140-168. 

Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria  (1875),  p.  281  ff. 

Hamburger,  Peal- Encyclopaedic  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud. 

Merx,  Bemerhungen  iiber  die  Vocalisation  der  Targume  (Abhandlungen 
und  Vortrage  des  fiinften  internationalen  Orientalisten-Congresses  zu 
Berlin  1881,  ii.  1  :  Abhandlungen  und  Vortrage  der  semitischen  und 
afrikanischen  Section,  Berlin  1882,  pp.  142-225). — Also :  Johannes 
Buxtorfsdes  Vaters  Targumcommentar  Babylonia  (Zeitschrift  fiir  wissen- 
schaftl.  Theologie,  1887,  pp.  280-299,  462-471  ;  1888,  pp.  41-48). 

On  Onkelos. 

Winer,  De  Onkeloso  ej usque  paraphrasi  chaldaica,  Lips.  1820. 
Maybaum,  Die  Anthropomorphien  und  Anthropopathien   bei    Onkeloa 

und  den  spatern  Targumim   mit  besonderer   Beriicksichtigung   der 

Ausdriicke  Memra,  Jekara  und  Schechintha.     Breslau  1870. 
Singer,    Onkelos   und   das  Verhaltniss    seines  Targums    zur   Halacha. 

Berlin  1881. 
Berliner,  Targum  Onkelos,  herausgegeben  und  erlautert,  vol.  ii.,  Notes, 

Introduction,  etc.     Berlin  1884. 
Luzzatto,   "ij   3mx   Philoxenus    sive    de    Onhelosi    chaldaica  Pentateuchi 

versione  (written  in  Hebrew).    Vienna  1830. 
Rodiger,  art.    "  Onkelos "   in   Ersch  und   Gruber's  Allgem.  Encyklop. 

Section  iii.  Bd.  iii.  (1832)  p.  468  f. 
Levy,    Ueber  Onhelos  und  seine   Uebersetzung  des  Pentateuch  (in   Geiger'.s 

Wissen.  Zeitschr.  fiir  jud.  Theol.  v.  1844,  pp.  175-198  ;  continued  in 

Furst's  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1845,  pp.  337  ff.,  354  ff.). 
DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  L 
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Anger,  De  Onkelo  Chaldaico  quern  ferunt  Pentateuchi  paraphrastc  et  quid 

ei  rationis  inter xedat  cum  Akila  Graeco  Veteris  Testamenti  interprete. 

2  Partt.     Lips.  1846. 
Pressel,  art.  "  Onkelos  *  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopaedic,  1  Aufl.  x.  (1858) 

p.  613  f. 
Schronfelder,    Onkelos  und  Peschittho.      Studien   iiber   das   Alter   dea 

Onkelos'schen  Targums.      Miinchen  1869. 
Geiger,  Das  nach  Onkelos  benannte  babylonische  Thargum  zum  Pentateuch 

(Jiidische  Zeitsclir.  fiir  Wissensch.  und  Leben  1871,  pp.  85-104). 
Neuburger,  Onkelos  und  die  Stoa  (Monatsschr.  1875,  pp.  566-568  ;  1874, 

p.  48). 
Bacher,   Das    gegenseitige    Verhiiltniss    der    pentateuchischen    Targumim 

(Zeitschr.  der  DMG.  1874,  pp.  59-71). 

On  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets. 

Klostermann,  Anzeige  von  Lagarde's  Ausgabe,  in  den  Stud,  und  Krit. 

1873,  pp.  731-767. 
Frankel,  Zu  dcm  Targum  der  Propheten,     Breslau  1872. 
Bacher,  Kritische    Untersuchungen  zum  Prophetentargum,  in   Zeitschrift 

der  deutschen  morgenland.  Gesellsch.  xxviii.  1874,  pp.  1-72. 
Cornill,  Das  Targum  zu  den  Propheten,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttesta- 

mentl.  Wissenschaft,  1887,  pp.  177-202. 
Klein,  Bemerkungen  zu  Bacher's  "  Kritischen   Untersuchungen  "  (Zeitschr. 

der  DMG.  xxix.  1875,  pp.  157-161). — Bacher,  Gegenbemerkungen 

(in  same,  p.  319  f.). 

On  Jonathan  and  Jerusalmi  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Winer,  De  Jonathauis  in  Pentateuchum  paraphrasi  chaldaica.    Erlangen 

1823. 
Petermann,  De  duabus  Pentateuchi  paraphrasibus  chaldaicis.      P.  I.   De 

indole  paraphrases  quae  Jonathanis  esse  dicitur.     Berol.  1829. 
Bar,  Geist  des  Jeruschalmi  (Pseudo- Jonathan),  in  Monatsschr.  f.  G.  u.  W. 

des  Jud.  1851-1852,  pp.  235-242. 
Seligsohn,  De  duabus  Ilierosolymitanis  Pentateuchi  paraphrasibus.    Breslau 

1858. 
Seligsohn  und  Traub,  Ueber  den  Geist  der  Uebersetzung  des  Jonathan  ben 

Usiel  zum  Pentateuch  und  die  Abfassung  des  in  den  Editionen  dieser 

Uebersetzung  beigedruckten  Targum  Jeruschalmi  (Monatsschr.  1857,  pp. 

96-114,  138-149). 
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Geiger,  Das  jerusalemische  Thargum  zum  Pentateuch,  in  Urschrift,  etc.,  pp. 

451-480. 
Gronemann,  Die  Jonathan' ache  Pentateuch-  Uejersetzung  in  ihrem  VerhUlt- 

nisse  zur  Halacha.     Leipzig  1879. 
Lagarde,  Fine  vergessene  Handschrift  des  sogenannten  Fragmententarguma 

(Nachricht.  von  tier  kon.  Gesells.   <1.  Wissensch.  zu  Gott.  1888,  pp. 

1-3). 

IV.  Historical  Works. 

Besides  the  Talmud,  Midrashim,  and  Targums,  there  are 
also  the  following  treatises,  which  ought  to  be  classed  among 
the  works  belonging  to  the  circle  of  rabbinical  works,  inas- 
much as  they  stand  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  our 
history.  Only  the  first  named,  however,  can  be  regarded  as 
of  any  particular  historical  value. 

1.  Megillath  Taanith,  properly  the  "Book  of  the  Fasts,"  a 
list  of  those  days  on  which,  owing  to  some  association  or 
another,  any  joyous  event  (especially  during  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees)  could  not  be  celebrated.  The  observance  of  such 
days  is  already  presupposed  in  Judith  viii.  6.67  Our  list  is 
quoted  even  in  the  Mishna,  Taanith  ii.  8,  and  seems  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  The  text  is 
Aramaic;  the  much  later  commentary  is  in  Hebrew. — The 
little  tract,  which  in  earlier  times  was  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  has  been  found  of  great  historical  importance,  and 
much  use  has  been  made  of  it,  especially  by  Derenbourg  and 
Gratz. 

Edition  with  Latin  translation:  Meyer,  Tractatus  de  tcm- 
poribus  sacris  et  fcstis  diebus  Hcbraeorum,  etc.  Accedit  nto 
myn  volumen  de  jcjunio,  Amstelaedami  1724. — Derenbourg  in 
his  Histoire  de  la  Palestine  (1867),  pp.  430-446,  gives  the 
Aramaic  text  with  a  French  translation. — Compare  generally  : 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  llebraca,  i.  68  I,  384  f.,  ii.  1325  ft,  iii.  1195  11'., 

67  Judith  viii.  6  :  iv/.oTtvfi/  -Trocaxg  t«c  '/jjutpcts  tjj?  fflptvowt  clvtvj;  yfitfXc 
%ccp/noovvuy   oixov  'lvpcti)>.. 
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iv.  1024. — Fiirst,  Bibliothcca  Judaica,  i.  9,  under  Abraham 
ha  -  Lewi.  —  Steinschneider,  Catalogue  libr.  Hebr.  in  Biblioth. 
Bodlei.  col.  582. —  Zedner,  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum, 
p.  517. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  ipp.  127, 
128. — E wald,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  v.  p.  381,  vol.  viii.  p.  280  sq. 
— Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iii.  pp.  597-615  (n.  1),  and  685  ff. 
(n.  1). — Wellhausen,  Phar.  u.  Saduc.  pp.  56-63. — Schmilg, 
Ueber  Entstehung  und  historischcii  Wcrth  des  SiegesJcalenders 
" Megillath  Taanith"  Leipz.  1874. — Joel  Miiller,  Der  Text  der 
Fasienrolle  (Monatsschr.  1875,  pp.  43-48,  139-144).— Bran n, 
Entstehung  und  Werth  der  Megillat  Taanit  {Monatsschr.  1876, 
pp.  375  ff.,  410  ff.,  445  ff.). — Cassel,  Kritisches  Sendschreiben 
ilber  die  Probebibel;  II.  Messianische  Stellcn  des  Alten  Testaments. 
Angehdngt  sind  Anmerkungen  ilber  Megillath  Taanith,  Berlin 
1885. — Hamburger,  Real- Encyclopaedic  filr  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
Supplementalband,  pp.  104-107,  art.  "  Megillath  Taanith." 

2.  Seder  olam,  also  called  Seder  olam  rabba,  an  exposition 
of  the  biblical  history  from  Adam  down  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  with  some  notices  also  of  later  times. — It  is 
quoted  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  ascribed  to  E.  Jose  ben 
Chalephta,  who  lived  about  the  years  130-160  after  Christ. 
This  supposition,  however,  rests  simply  on  the  fact  that  R. 
Jose  is  quoted  nine  times  as  an  authority. 

Much  more  modern,  composed  at  the  earliest  in  the  eighth 
century,  is  the  Seder  olam  sutta,  a  genealogical  work,  which 
treats  first  of  all  of  biblical  times,  and  then  seeks  to  give  an 
unbroken  list  of  the  princes  during  the  Babylonian  exile. 

An  edition  of  both,  with  a  Latin  translation :  Chronicon 
Hebraeerrmn  majus  et  minus,  latine  vertit  et  commentar.  perpet. 
illustravit  J.  Meyer.  Accedit  ejusdem  disserted.  3,  Amstelaedami 
1699. — Compare  generally:  Wolf,  Bibliothcca  llebraea,  i.  492- 
499,  iv.  1029  sq. — Fiirst,  Bibliothcca  Judaica,  ii.  107  sq. — Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus  Bodlei,  col.  1433-1437. — Zedner,  Catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum,  p.  689  sq. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichcii 
Vortrdge  der  Juden,  pp.  85, 135-139. — Ewald,  History  of  Israel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  200,  209,  vol.  viii.  p.  49. — Fiirst,  Literaturblatt  des 
Orients,  1846,  pp.  547-552. — Gratz,  Geschichtc  der  Juden,  iv. 
200. — Hamburger,  Real-Encyclp'paedie  far  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
Supplement,  p.  132  f. 
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3.  Megillath  Antiochus,  a  short  legendary  history  of  the 
persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  conquests  of  the 
Asmoneans.  It  belongs  to  the  post-Talmudic  age,  and  is 
historically  worthless.  The  original  Aramaic  text  was  first 
printed  in  the  present  century.  Numerous  older  editions 
give  a  Hebrew  translation,  which  in  its  manuscript  form  is 
still  extant. 

On  the  manuscripts  of  the  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  texts,  see 
especially:  Curtiss,  The  Name Maccabee,  Leipzig  1876,  p.  36  sqq. 
In  addition,  consult:  Merx,  Chrcstomathia  targumica  1888, 
p.  xvi.,  which  calls  attention  to  two  manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum  (Oriental  Manuscripts,  2377,  2212)  as  giving 
the  Aramaic  text  with  the  Babylonian  pointing — Bartolocci  in 
his  Bibliotheca  rabbinica,  i.  388  sqq.,  gives  the  Hebrew  text  with 
a  Latin  translation.  The  Latin  translation  alone  is  copied  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Codex  pscudepigr.  Vet.  Test.  i.  1165  sqq. — A 
modern  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text :  Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrasch, 
i.  (1853)  pp.  142-146. — The  Aramaic  text  was  first  edited  by 
Filipowski  in  1851 :  The  Choice  of  Pearls  .  .  .  to  which  is 
added  the  Book  of  Antiochus,  published  for  the  first  time  in 
Aramaic,  Hebrew,  and,  English,  by  H.  Filipowski,  London  1851. 
Also  more  recently  by  Jellinek  in  Bet  ha-Midrash,  vi.  (1877) 
pp.  4-8. 

Compare  generally :  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraca,  i.  204  sq., 
iii.  130. — Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  317. — Steinschneider, 
Catalogus  libr.  hebr.  Bodlci.  col.  206  sq. — Zedner,  Catalogue  of 
British  Museum,  p.  51. — Zunz,  p.  134. — Ewald,  History  of  Israel, 
vol.  v.  p.  287  sq. 

4.  Josippon  or  Joseph  ben  Gorion.  Under  this  name  there 
exists,  written  in  Hebrew,  a  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
Adam  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus.  The 
author  wishes  to  pass  himself  off  for  the  ancient  Josephus, 
but  calls  himself  erroneously  Joseph  son  of  Gorion,  and  not 
infrequently  departs  so  widely  from  the  role  which  he  had 
assumed  as  even  expressly  to  quote  from  the  true  Josephus 
(Zunz,  p.  150).  The  latter  is,  indeed,  abundantly  made  use 
of,  but  in  a  very  free  and  eclectic  manner,  while  much  purely 
legendary    material    is    introduced    from    other    sources.       It 
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would  seem  that  this  author  had  before  him,  not  the  Greek 
text,  but  a  Latin  translation  of  Josephus,  and  for  the  Belhim 
Judaicum,  iudeed,  only  the  paraphrastic  and  loose  rendering 
of  the  so-called  Hegesippus.  According  to  Zunz,  pp  150- 
152,  the  work  originated  in  Italy  during  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth  century  after  Christ. 

Among  the  numerous  editions,  the  following  deserve  to  be 
mentioned :  Josephus  Gorionides  s.  Josephus  Hebraicus  juxta 
venetam  edit,  latine  versus  et  cum  exemplari  Constantino]?,  collatus 
atque  notis  illustratus  a  J.  F.  Breithaupto,  Gothae  1707,  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  The  same  with  a  new  title,  Gothae  et 
Lips.  1710. — A  Hebrew-Latin  edition  had  been  already  issued 
at  a  much  earlier  date  by  Sebastian  Miinster,  Josephus 
Hebraicus  diu  desideratissimus  opera  Seb.  Milnsteri,  Basil  1541 ; 
but  it  was  disfigured  by  many  arbitrary  abbreviations.  —  A 
Latin  translation  of  the  whole  text  was  given  by  Gagnier, 
Josippon  sive  Jose-phi  ben  Gorionis  historiae  Judaicae  libri  sex,  ex 
hebraeo  latine  vertit,  etc.,  Oxon.  1706. 

Compare  generally  on  the  work  and  its  editions :  Oudin,  Be 
script,  eccles.  ii.  col.  1032-1062. — Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hcbraea,  i. 
508-523,  iii.  387-389.— Meusel,  Bibliotheca  histor.  i.  2  (1784), 
pp.  236-239. — Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  grace,  ed.  Harles,  v.  56-59. 
—  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  ii.  111-114.  —  Steinschneider, 
Catalogus  libr.  hebr.  Biblioth.  Bodlci.  col.  1547-1552. — Zedner, 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  344  sq. — Zunz.  Die  gottes- 
dienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden,  pp.  146-154. — Delitzsch,  Zur 
Geschichte  der  judischen  Poesie,  Leipsic  1836,  pp.  37-40. — 
Kiilb,  art.  "  Josephus  Gorionides"  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Allgein. 
Kncyclop.  Sec.  ii.  13d.  23  (1844),  p.  184. 
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POLITICAL  HISTOEY  OF  PALESTINE 
FROM  B.C.   175  TO  A.D.  135. 


FIRST    PERIOD. 

FROM  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES  DOWN  TO  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  POMPEY. 


THE  EISE  OF  THE  MACCABEES  AND  THE  PERIOD  OF 
FREEDOM,  B.C.  175-63. 

Inasmuch  as  the  history  of  Israel  during  this  period  is  very 
much  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  Syria,  we  propose  to  give 
first  of  all — 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRIA  DURING  THE  LAST 
CENTURY  OF  THE  SELEUCTD  DYNASTY,  B.C.  175-63. 

Sources. 
Eusebii  Clironicorum  libri  duo,  eel.  Schoene,  vol.  ii.  Berol.  18G6,  vol.  i. 
1875  ;  especially  an  extract  given  there  from  Porphyry.— Also  the 
Chronicle  of  Sulpicius  Sevcrus,  ed.  Halm,  1866,  contains  some  state- 
ments of  importance.  See  Bernays,  Ueber  die  Chronik  des  Sulp. 
Severus,  1861,  pp.  61-63.  —  Scattered  notices  will  also  be  found  in 
PolybiuSj  Diodorus,  Livy,  and  Justin.  Appian  gives  a  good  summary 
sketch. — The  Book  of  Daniel,  chap,  xi.,  and  the  commentary  on  it 
by  Jerome  {Opp.  Vallarsi,  v.  701-724),  come  into  consideration  only 
for  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — The  two  books  of  Maccabees,  especially 
the  first.  Josephus,  in  books  xii.  and  xiii.  of  his  Antiquities, 
enlarges  upon  the  story,  and  adds,  especially  for  the  history  of  the 
Seleucidae,  many  important  historical  statements  derived  from  other 
writers. — And,  finally,  of  the  utmost  importance  are  the  numerous 
dated  coins.  For  the  literature  of  this  subject,  see  above,  §  2.  D. 
Special  attention  should  be  called  to  Eckhel,  Mionnet,  de  Saulcy,  and 
the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  by  Gardner. 
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Literature. 

Clinton,  Fasti  Hellcnici.     The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece  and 

Rome,  vol.  in.,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 

Oxford  1830.     2nd  edition,  1851,  pp.  310-350. 
Ewald,   History  of  Israel,   vol.   v.     Supremacy  of  the  Seleucidae  ;  the 

Maccabees  ;  the  sons  of  John  Hyrcanus,  pp.  286-394. 
Stanley,   Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.     Third  series. 

2nd  edition.     London  1877.     Lect.  xlviii.-xlix.  pp.  285-396. 
Niebuhr,    Vortrdge  ilher  alte  Geschichte,   in.  (1851).     Also  :  Historischer 

Gewinn  aus  der  armenischen    Uebersetzung  der  Chronik  des  Eusebius 

in  Klein,  Schr.  i.  179-304. 
Foy-Vaillant,   Seleucidarum  imperium  sive  Historia  regum   Syriae   ad 

fidem  numismatum  accommodata.     Paris  1681. 
Flathe,  Geschichte  Macedoniens  und  der  Reiche,  welche  von  macedonischen 

Konigen   beherrscht  ivurden.      Bel.    ii.   (1834).      The   most  complete 

modern  history  of  the  Hellenistic  Kingdoms. 
Froelich,  Annates  compendiarii  regum  et  rerum  Syriae  numis  veteribus 

illustrati.     Viennae  1744,  editio  altera  1750. 
Stark,  Gaza  und  die  philistdische  Kiiste.     1852. 

A  good  summary  of  the  sources  is  given  by  Clinton. — For 
the  determining  of  the  general  chronological  framework  the 
chief  sources  are :  1.  The  Extract  from  Porphyry  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  ;  2.  Separate  statements  in  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  The  Seleucid  era,  according  to  which 
the  dates  in  this  book  are  reckoned,  begins  probably,  not  in 
autumn,  but  rather  in  spring  of  B.C.  312  (see  above,  §  3.  A.). 
3.  The  coins,  whose  dates  have  been  lucidly  collected  and 
arranged  by  de  Saulcy,  Mdrnoire  sur  les  monnaies  daUcs  des 
SUeucides,  Paris  1871. 

Porphyiy,  the  well-known  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  wrote  a  chronological  work  in  which 
he  made  careful  use  of  the  best  sources.  From  it  Eusebius  in 
his  Chronicle  makes  extracts  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Ptolemies  (Eusebii  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  159  sq.),  and  with 
reference  to  the  Macedonian  kings  (Eusebii  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene, 
L  229  sq,).     P>ut  undoubtedly  from  this  same  source,  although 
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Porphyry  is  not  there  named,  is  derived  the  whole  similar 
paragraph  on  the  history  of  the  Seleucidae  (Eusebii  Chron.,  ed. 
Schoene,  i.  247-264).  The  text  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius 
with  this  passage  complete  is  now  extant  only  in  an  Armenian 
translation,  first  edited  by  Aucher,  Eusebii  Chron.\o\.  i.  (1818), 
translated  anew  for  Schoene's  edition  into  Latin  by  Petermann. 
Fragments  of  the  Greek  text  are  met  with  in  a  Parisian  manu- 
script, from  which  they  were  published  even  by  Scaliger  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Thesaurus  temporum,  1G06,  and  more  recently 
by  Cramer,  Anccdota  Graeca  e  codd.  manuscriptis  Bibliothccac 
regiae  Parisicnsis,  vol.  ii.  (1839)  p.  115  sqq.  Miiller  in  his 
Fragmenta  historicorum  Graecorum,  iii.  706-717,  gives  among 
the  fragments  of  Porphyry,  the  Armenian  and  Greek  text, 
together  with  a  historical  commentary. 

In  this  passage  Porphyry  fixes  the  chronology  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae according  to  the  Olympiad  era,  and  indeed  in  such  a 
way  that  he  takes  into  account  only  whole  years ;  hence  the 
year  in  which  a  change  of  kings  occurs  is  reckoned  to  the  one 
who  preceded  a  full  year,  while  the  reign  of  his  successor  is 
made  to  begin  with  the  following  year.  Thus,  for  example, 
although  he  makes  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  begin 
with  Olympiad  151.  3,  it  actually  began  in  Olympiad  151.  2. 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in  dealing  with  the  frequent 
appearances  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  he  dates  the  reign  of 
the  successful  pretender  from  the  year  in  which  his  opponent 
was  overthrown. 

From  what  sources  Porphyry  has  derived  his  information 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  statement  of  Jerome, 
although  its  immediate  reference  is  not  to  Porphyry's  Chronicle, 
but  to  his  book  on  Daniel :  Ad  intelligendas  autem  extremas 
partes  Danielis  multiplex  Graecorum  historia  necessaria  est: 
Sutorii  videlicet  Callinici,  Diodori,  Hieronymi,  Polybii,  Posi- 
donii,  Claudii  Thconis  et  Andronici  cognomento  Alipii,  qiws  et 
Porpliyrius  esse  scquutum  se  dicit ;  Josephi  quoque  et  eorum 
quos  ponit  Joscphus,  praccipueque  nostri  Livii  et  Pompeii  Trogi 
atqae  Justini,  qui  omnem  cxtracmae  visionis  narrccnt  historiam 
(Hieronymus,  Praefatio  in  Danielcm,  Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  v. 
621  sq.). 

But  valuable  as  the  work  of  Porphyry  is,  so  carefully  culled 
from  the  best  original  documents,  we  ought  also  to  guard 
against  any  over-estimation  of  its  worth.  His  statements 
about  Olympiads  are  evidently  "deductions  from  calculations 
of  the  years  of  the  several  reigns"  (Gutschmid,  Geschichte 
Iran's   und  seiner  Nachbarlander,  1888,    p.    77,    Anm.),  and 
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thus   do   not    possess   the   weight    of    immediate    traditional 
testimony. 


Antiociius  IV.  Epiphanes,  b.c.  175-164. 

He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  brother 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  who  reigned  B.C.  187-175. 
During  the  reign  of  his  brother  Seleucus  he  lived  as  a 
hostage  at  Rome.  Seleucus  procured  for  him  liberty  to  return 
to  his  native  land  by  sending  as  hostage  to  Home  his  own 
son  Demetrius  ;  but  before  Antiochus  reached  home  Seleucus 
had  been  murdered  by  Heliodorus.  Antiochus  then  usurped 
the  throne  to  which  by  right  his  nephew  Demetrius  ought  to 
have  succeeded  (Appian.  Syr.  45). — Antiochus  died  after  a 
reign  of  eleven  years,  in  B.C.  164,  while  engaged  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Parthians. 

That  his  reign  lasted  for  eleven  years  is  stated  by  Porphyry 
(Euseb.  Citron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  253, 263  sq.),  Jerome  (ad  Baniclem, 
11.  21  sq.),  and  Sulpicius  Severus  (Citron,  ii.  22).  The  date  of 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  is  set  down  by  Porphyry  as  Olym- 
piad 151.  3,  and  so  actually  Olym.  151.  2,  which  is  equivalent 
to  B.C.  175-174.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  coins  also  begin  with  the  year  138  of  the  Seleucid  era, 
which  corresponds  to  175-174  before  Christ.  The  First  Book 
of  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand  (chap.  i.  10),  places  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  in  the  Seleucid  year  137,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
176-175,  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Porphyry  only  by  supposing  that  the  Seleucid  year  was  reckoned 
from  autumn  to  autumn,  so  that  Olympiad  151.  2  would  begin 
in  the  summer  of  B.C.  175.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees  counts  the  year  from  spring  to  spring,  we 
shall  have  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  slight  discrepancy. — The 
death  of  Antiochus  occurred,  according  to  Porphyry,  in  Olym- 
piad 154.  1,  that  is,  in  B.C.  164-163 ;  according  to  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  (vi.  16),  in  the  Seleucid  year  149,  which  also 
answers  to  B.C.  164-163. 

The  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  campaigns  of  Antiochus, 
which  is  of  importance  also  in  Jewish  history,  is  still  matter 
of  controversy.      But  according  to  non-  Jewish  sources,  it  is 
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highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  period  between 
B.C.  170  and  B.C.  168.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (i.  20)  makes  mention  for 
the  first  time  of  an  Egyptian  campaign  in  the  Seleucid  year 
143,  corresponding  to  B.C.  170-169,  and  indeed  states  pre- 
cisely that  autumn  of  B.C.  170  was  the  date  of  the  return 
from  it.  Only  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (v.  1)  disagrees 
with  this  by  reckoning  that  campaign  the  second.  But  the 
unreliableness  of  this  document  would  make  the  assumption 
of  an  earlier  campaign  in  B.C.  171  unjustifiable  apart  from 
other  evidence.  Compare  generally  on  this  question  :  Droysen, 
Be  Lagidarum  regno,  1831,  pp.  56-69,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  consult ;  Jo.  Christ.  Conr.  Hofmann,  De  bcllis  ab 
Antiocho  Epiphane  adversus  Ptolemaeos  gestis,  Erlangae  1835  ; 
Hitzig,  Das  Buck  Banicl,  pp.  202-208 ;  Stark,  Gaza  und  die 
philistaische  Kiiste,  pp.  430-434 ;  Grimm,  Bas  erste  Buck  der 
Maccabder,  p.  15  f. ;  Joh.  Friedr.  Hoffmann,  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  1873,  pp.  36-58  ;  Gratz,  Geschichte  dcr  Juden,  ii.  2 
(1876),  pp.  436-443. 

On  Antiochus  generally,  besides  the  works  mentioned  above, 
compare:  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  293-306;  Stanley, 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  third  series,  1877,  pp.  288-302. 
See  also  the  article  in  Pauly's  Beal-Encyclop.  der  class.  Alter- 
thumswissenschaft,  and  the  articles  by  Wieseler  in  Herzog, 
vol.  i.  pp.  458-463,  and  by  Pteuss  in  Schenkel,  Bibellexikon. 
For  further  notice,  see  §  4. 


Antiochus  V.  Eupator,  b.c.  164-162. 

This  monarch  was  the  son  of  Epiphanes.  According  to 
Porphyry  he  began  to  reign  in  his  twelfth  year,  but  according 
to  Appian.  Syr.  46  and  66,  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old. 
From  the  statement  of  Porphyry  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
been  for  a  year  and  a  half  co-regent  with  his  father ;  but  the 
text  is  probably  corrupt  (Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  253). 
During  his  short  reign  of  only  one  and  a  half  or  two  years  he 
was  simply  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  his  field- marshal  and 
guardian  Lysias,  and  was  along  with  him,  by  the  order  of  his 
cousin  Demetrius,  assassinated  in  B.C.  162. 
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The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  this  reign  vacillate  between 
a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years  ;  the  former  period  is  given  by 
Porphyry  in  the  Summarium  (Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i. 
263  sq.),  and  the  latter  by  Josephus  in  the  Antiquities,  xii. 
10.  1  (Euseb.  Chron.  ii.  126  sq.,  ad  ann.  Abrah.  1852).  The 
beginning  and  end  are  determined  by  the  chronology  of  his 
predecessor  and  his  successor. — Compare  generally  :  Reuss  in 
Schenkel  and  Wieseler  in  Herzog.  Also  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  Biography. 

Demetrius  I.  Soter,  b.c.  162-150. 

Demetrius  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator.  He  had 
been  sent  by  him  as  hostage  to  Rome,  but  fled  from  thence, 
and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  B.C.  16  2,  after  having 
had  his  cousin  Antiochus  Eupator  assassinated. 

In  B.C.  153,  Alexander  Balas  took  up  arms  against  him  as 
a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  claimed  to  be  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  therefore  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  Syrian  throne.  Demetrius  fell  in  battle  against  him  in 
B.C.  150. 

The  flight  of  Demetrius  from  Rome  and  the  consequences 
resulting  from  it  are  very  vividly  sketched  by  Poly  bins,  who, 
as  a  friend  of  Demetrius,  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
incidents  which  he  narrates  (Polybius,  xxxi.  12,  19-22).  Both 
Polybius  (hi.  5)  and  Porphyry  (Euseb.  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255, 
263  sq.)  ascribe  to  Demetrius  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  while 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  2.  4)  allows  him  only  eleven  years. 
Porphyry  sets  down  the  commencement  of  the  reign  at  Olym- 
piad 154.  4,  that  is  really  Olyin.  154.  3,  corresponding  to  B.C. 
162-161;  and  the  Eirst  Book  of  Maccabees  (vii.  1)  makes  it 
151  of  the  Seleucid  era,  which  also  answers  to  B.C.  162-161. 
The  dated  coins  extend  from  150  to  162  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or 
from  B.C.  163-162  to  B.C.  151-150.  If  the  number  of  the  year 
be  rightly  read  as  150,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  must  be  set 
down  before  autumn  of  B.C.  162,  which  is  reconcilable  with  the 
statement  in  First  Maccabees  on  the  supposition  that  its  years 
are  to  be  understood  as  spring  years. — On  the  date  of  the 
insurrection  of  Alexander  Balas,  see  below.  The  common 
text  of  Porphyry  gives  Olympiad  157.  4  as  the  date  of  the 
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death  of  Demetrius.  Since  this  would  give  him  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  it  is  most  probably  to  be  read  Olympiad  157.  3, 
corresponding  to  B.C.  150-149.  According  to  1  Mace.  x.  50 
and  57,  the  death  of  Demetrius  occurred  not  later  than  162  of 
the  Seleucid  era,  or  B.C.  151-150. — Compare  on  Demetrius 
generally,  the  articles  in  Herzog  and  Schenkel. 


Alexander  Balas,  b.c.  150-145. 

When  Alexander  had  wrenched  the  government  from 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  also  himself  bore  the 
name  of  Demetrius,  rose  up  against  him.  With  this 
Demetrius  II.,  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt  entered  into 
alliance.  Alexander  was  besieged  in  Antioch  by  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  fled  to  Arabia,  and  was  there  treacherously 
murdered  in  B.C.  145.  On  the  fifth  day  after  that  bloody 
deed,  the  head  of  Alexander  was  brought  to  Ptolemy 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  4.  8). 

The  coins  of  Alexander  bear  dates  from  160  to  168  of  the 
Seleucid  era,  that  is,  from  B.C.  153-152  to  B.C.  145-144.  The 
Eirst  Book  of  Maccabees  (x.  1)  describes  his  revolt  against 
Demetrius  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Seleucid  year  160,  or 
b.c.  153-152;  and  indeed  B.C.  153  must  be  fixed  upon,  since  it 
occurred  before  the  Eeast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  year  referred 
to  (1  Mace.  x.  21).  —  His  reign  proper  is  reckoned  by  Por- 
phyry and  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  4.  8)  at  five  years.  The 
common  text  of  Porphyry  puts  down  the  beginning  of  it  in 
Olympiad  157.  3,  and  the  end  in  Olympiad  158.  4.  Since 
this,  according  to  Porphyry's  style  of  reckoning,  would  give 
six  years,  probably  we  should  read  instead  of  157.  3,  157.  4, 
that  is  really  157.  3,  corresponding  to  B.C.  150-149. — The 
death  of  Alexander  is  placed  by  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
(xi.  19)  in  the  Seleucid  year  167,  or  B.C.  146-145.  Porphyry's 
date  is  Olympiad  158.  4,  which  corresponds  to  B.C.  145- 
144. — Compare  on  Alexander,  the  articles  in  Pauly,  Winer, 
Herzog,  and  SchenkeL 
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Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  b.c.  145-138. 
Antiochus  VI.,  b.c.  145-(?).     Trypho,  (?)-138. 

One  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  Diodotus,  named  Trypho, 
disputed  the  succession  with  Demetrius  in  favour  of  the 
youthful  son  of  Alexander,  Antiochus  VI. 

Meanwhile  Trypho  himself  aspired  to  the  throne,  had  his 
ward  Antiochus  murdered,  and  made  himself  king.  Soon 
after  this,  according  to  other  accounts  even  previously, 
Demetrius  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians 
in  B.C.  138.  But  Trypho  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  at  Dora,  then  shut  up  in 
Apamea,  and  compelled  to  end  his  life  by  his  own  hand 
(Strabo,  p.  668;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  2;  Appian.  Syr, 
68). 

The  revolt  of  Demetrius  against  Alexander  Balas  took 
place,  according  to  1  Mace.  x.  67,  in  the  Seleucid  year  165,  or 
B.C.  148-147,  while  his  reign  began  in  167  of  the  Seleucid 
era,  B.C.  146-145  (1  Mace.  xi.  19).  The  dates  of  the  coins 
extend  from  167  to  174  Seleucid  era,  or  from  B.C.  146-145  to 
B.C.  139-138. — There  are  coins  of  Antiochus  VI.  from  167  to 
170  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  from  B.C.  146-145  to  B.C.  143- 
142.  Coins  of  Trypho  bear  the  number  of  the  years  III.  (de 
Saulcy,  p.  42,  Melanges  de  Numismatique,  t.  ii.  1877,  p.  82  sq.) 
and  IV.  (Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  69).  Josephus 
assigns  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  VI.  a  period  of  four  years, 
and  to  Trypho  a  period  of  three  years  (Antiq.  xiii.  7.  1-2). 
According  to  this  estimate,  the  reign  of  Antiochus  would  date 
B.C.  145-141 ;  that  of  Trypho,  B.C.  141-138.  This  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  statement  of  Porphyry,  who  gives  to  Demetrius, 
before  his  imprisonment,  only  a  three  years'  reign  (Euseb. 
Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  257,  263  sq.),  from  Olympiad  160.  1, 
which  is  really  Olym.  159.  4,  or  B.C.  141-140,  to  Olympiad 
160.  3,  or  B.C.  138-137.  Porphyry  evidently  reckons  the  reign 
of  Demetrius  as  beginning  with  the  displacement  by  conquest 
or  murder  of  Antiochus  VI.  In  thorough  accord  with  this, 
too,  is  the  chronology  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  xiii.  31, 
41,  which  unhesitatingly  assigns  the  murder  of  Antiochus  by 
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Trypho  to  the  Seleucid  year  170,  or  B.C.  143-142.  Finally,  it 
is  no  serious  discrepancy  when,  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  1,  the  Parthian 
campaign  of  Demetrius  is  dated  from  the  Seleucid  year  172,  or 
B.c.  141-140 ;  while  Porphyry,  on  the  other  hand,  assigns  it  to 
Olympiad  1G0.  2,  or  B.C.  139-138.  In  direct  contradiction, 
however,  to  the  foregoing,  stands  the  statement  made  by  many 
writers  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  11,  7.  1 ;  Appian.  Syr.  67,  68; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  that  Antiochus  was  not  murdered  by  Trypho 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  campaign  of  Demetrius,  and 
indeed  not  till  after  Demetrius  had  been  taken  prisoner.  This, 
however,  is  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  chronology  of  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  but  also  to  the  circumstance  that  then 
there  is  not  left  a  three  or  four  years'  reigu  for  Trypho,  which 
yet,  according  to  Josephus  and  the  coins,  must  be  admitted. 
Then  Trypho's  death  occurs  almost  contemporaneously  with 
the  seizure  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians  in  B.C.  138.  See  in 
next  paragraph  under  Antiochus  Sidetes.  It  therefore  seems 
to  me  hazardous  to  assume,  with  many  modern  critics,  that  the 
last-named  authorities  should  have  the  precedence  over  1  Mace. 
— Compare  on  this  question,  and  on  Antiochus  VI.  and  Trypho 
generally :  Sanclemente,  Be  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  1793, 
pp.  269-274.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  iii.  331.  Muller,  Frag- 
msnta  hist.  Graec.  t.  ii.  p.  xx.  Mendelssohn  in  Hitachi's  Acta 
societatis  philol.  Zipsiensis,  t.  v.  1875,  pp.  43-49.  Gutschmid, 
Geschichte  Iran's,  1888,  pp.  51-53.  Also  the  articles  in  Pauly, 
"Winer,  Herzog,  and  Schenkel. 

Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  b.c.  138-1 28. 

So  long  as  Demetrius  was  the  prisoner  of  the  Parthians, 
Antiochus  VII.  held  undisturbed  sway  in  Syria. — In  B.C. 
129  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
it  he  met  his  death  in  B.C.  128.  During  the  war  the 
Parthian  king  released  Demetrius  from  his  imprisonment,  in 
order  that  he  might  seize  for  himself  the  government  of 
Syria,  and  so  compel  Antiochus  to  return  home. 

On  the  surname  Sidetes,  compare  Porphyry  (Euseb.  Chron., 
ed.  Schoene,  i.  255)  :  in  Sida  urbe  educatus,  quaproptcr  Sidetes 
utique  vocabatur.  The  city  Side  lies  in  Pamphylia. — The 
revolt  of  Antiochus  VII.  against  Trypho  occurred,  according 
to  1  Mace.  xv.  10,  in  the  year  174  Seleucid,  or  B.C.  139-138. 

DIV.  i.  vol.  I.  M 
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Porphyry  reckons  his  reign  from  Olympiad  160.  4,  that  is 
really  Olympiad  160.  3,  or  B.C.  138-137.  The  coins  begin  with 
the  Seleucid  year  174,  or  B.C.  139-138,  and  reach  down  to 
Seleucid  year  184,  or  B.C.  129-128  (de  Saulcy,  pp.  44-46).— 
The  beginning  of  the  Parthian  campaign  cannot,  according 
to  Livy,  Epit.  59,  be  placed  earlier  than  B.C.  129,  immediately 
after  the  consul  M.  Peperna,  whose  consulship  was  in  B.C. 
130,  and  immediately  before  the  consul  C.  Sempronius,  whose 
consulship  was  in  B.C.  129.  Porphyry  assigns  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  after  a  nine  years'  reign,  to  Olympiad  162.  4,  or 
B.C.  129-128.  According  to  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  it  occurred 
in  the  winter ;  according  to  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  15  sq.,  in  spring, 
therefore  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  128.  In  fact,  the  coins  of 
Alexander  Zabinas  (see  next  paragraph)  begin  with  the 
Seleucid  year  184,  or  B.C.  129-128. — With  these  matters  of 
fact  in  view,  some  coins  of  Antiochus,  purporting  to  belong 
to  the  Seleucid  year  185  and  186,  the  latter  corresponding 
to  B.C.  127-126,  have  occasioned  great  difficulties  to  the 
historians.  Some  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  their  date 
(so  Tochon  d'Annecy,  Dissertation  sur  Ve'poque  de  la  mort 
d' Antiochus  VII.  Evergdtes  Siddtes,  roi  de  Syrie,  sur  deux 
mddailles  antiques  de  ce  prince,  et  sur  un  passage  du  IIe  livre 
des  Macchahe'es,  Paris  1815,  pp.  61-65);  others  have  assumed 
that  even  after  the  death  of  Antiochus,  coins  were  issued  with 
his  name  (so  Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schriften,  i.  251  f.).  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  date  has  only  been  falsely 
read  (see  Nussbaum,  Observationes,  p.  51). — Compare  generally  : 
Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philol.  Lipsiensis,  t.  v. 
1875,  pp.  265-280.  Nussbaum,  Observationes  in  Flavii  Josephi 
Antiquitates,  1875,  pp.  49-54.  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Iran's, 
Tub.  1888,  pp.  75-77,  who  places  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  B.C. 
129.     Also  the  articles  in  Pauly,  Winer,  Herzog,  and  Schenkel. 


Demetrius  II.  Nicator,  a  second  time,  B.C.  128-125  or  124  (?). 
Alexander  Zabinas,  b.c.  128-122  (?). 

After  a  ten  years'  imprisonment  among  the  Parthians,  as 
Porphyry  relates  in  Eusebius,  Demetrius  II.  once  again 
became  king  of  Syria.  There  was  soon  raised  up  against 
him,  through  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy  Physkon,  an  anti- 
king   in   the    person   of  Alexander  Zabinas,   who   claimed   to 
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be  a  son  of  Alexander  Balas.  Demetrius  was  besieged  by 
bim  in  Damascus,  obliged  to  ily,  and  murdered  as  be 
attempted  to  land  at  Tyre. 

Coins  of  Demetrius  are  in  existence  which  pretend  to  belong 
to  the  period  from  180  to  187  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  from 
b.c.  133-132  to  B.C.  126-125  (de  Saulcy,  pp.  51,  52).  If  the 
reading  is  in  every  case  correct,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
even  during  the  Parthian  imprisonment  of  Demetrius,  coins 
were  issued  with  bis  name  printed  on  them  (so  de  Saulcy,  p. 
55).  But  the  reading  is  not  by  any  moans  certain  in  every 
instance  (Nussbaum,  Observations,  p.  52  sq.).  There  are  some 
which  certainly  are  marked  183-187  of  the  Seleucid  era 
(Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Qreek  Coins,  p.  76  sq. ;  Bunbury,  Num. 
Chronicle,  1883,  p.  100  sq.). — Porphyr}'  assigns  to  Demetrius 
after  his  imprisonment  a  reign  of  four  years.  The  common 
text  gives  as  its  beginning  Olympiad  162.  2,  for  which  we 
ought  certainly  to  read  Olympiad  163.  2,  that  is  really 
Olympiad  163.  1,  or  B.C.  128-127;  and  as  the  year  of  his 
death,  Olympiad  164  1,  corresponding  to  B.C.  124-123.  With 
this  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  there  exists  coins 
of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos,  and  of  Cleopatra,  professing  to 
belong  to  the  Seleucid  year  187,  or  B.C.  126-125.  Yet  here 
again  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  the  correct  reading. 
— Compare  on  Demetrius  also  the  articles  in  Pauly,  Winer, 
Herzog,  and  Schenkel. — For  Alexander  Zabinas,  Porphyry  gives 
no  direct  dates.  His  coins  range  over  the  period  from  184  to 
190  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  from  B.C.  129-128  to  B.C.  123-122 
(de  Saulcy,  p.  57  ;  Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  pp.  81-84; 
Bunbury,  Num.  Chronicle,  1883,  p.  103  sq.). 


Seleucus  V,  b.c.  125  or  124(?). 

Seleucus  V.  succeeded  his  father  Demetrius  on  the  throne  ; 
but  soon  after  beginning  his  reign  be  was  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  his  own  mother. 


Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos,  b.c,  125  or  124-113. 

Antiochus  VIII.   was   the   brother   of  Seleucus.      He   had 
still  to  do  battle  with   the   anti-king  Alexander   Zabinas,  but 
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conquered  him  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  ;  according  to 
Porphyry,  in  B.C.  122-121.  He  then  caused  Alexander  to 
he  executed,  as  Justin  reports,  xxxix.  2  (compare  also 
Diodorus,  xxxiv.  28).  According  to  Porphyry,  Alexander 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  hy  poison. 

After  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  in  B.C.  113,  Antiochus  VIII. 
Grypos  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Antiochus  IX.  Kyri- 
kenos,  who  was  his  cousin  on  the  father's  side,  his  brother 
on  the  mother's  side.  Antiochus  Grypos  then  withdrew  to 
Aspendos. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  is  as  follows  : — Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
already  the  wife  of  Alexander  Balas  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  had 
separated  herself  from  him  and  married  Demetrius  II.  Nicator 
( 1  Mace.  xi.  12).  From  this  marriage  sprang  Seleucus  V.  and 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos.  But  while  Demetrius  was  detained 
among  the  Parthians,  Cleopatra  married  his  brother,  Antiochus 
VII.  Sicletes  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  1).  From  this  marriage 
sprang  Antiochus  IX.  Kyrikenos  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10. 
1 ;  Appian.  Syr.  G8).     Porphyry  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene, 

i.    260,    says :     r£j    Ln.o'j.rjpi'jj     abO.<p>Z     A\rtoyjM    xai     avs-^tui    ru    ex 

Tarpog. — Compare  generally  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Seleucidae 
the  table  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  this  work. 

The  period  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  down  to  his 
expulsion  by  Antiochus  IX.,  is  reckoned  by  Porphyry  at  eleven 
years,  from  Olympiad  164.  2,  that  is  really  Olympiad  164.  1, 
down  to  Olympiad  166.  4,  or  from  B.C.  124-123  down  to  B.C. 
113-112. — On  the  coins  Antiochus  VIII.  appears  sometimes 
as  co-regent  with  his  mother  Cleopatra,  sometimes  alone.  The 
coins  of  the  former  kind  profess  to  belong  to  the  period 
between  187  and  192  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  between  B.C.  126- 
125  and  B.C.  121-120  (de  Saulcy,  p.  61  sq.).  For  an  account 
of  the  discrepancy  between  this  date  and  that  of  Porphyry,  see 
above  under  Demetrius  II.  and  Alexander  Zabinas.  The 
proper  coins  of  Antiochus  VIII.  begin  with  the  Seleucid  year 
190,  corresponding  to  B.C.  123-122  (de  Saulcy,  p.  65  sq.). 
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Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  b.c.  113-95. 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos,  b.c.  111-9G. 

For  two  years  Cyzicenos  now  ruled  as  sole  monarch.  But 
in  B.C.  Ill,  Grypos  returned  and  wrested  the  greater  part  of 
Syria  from  his  cousin.  Only  Coele-Syria  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Cyzicenos.  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chron.,  ed. 
Schoene,  i.  2 GO,  says  :  /cparei  puev  avrbs  rrjs  %vpia<;,  6  Se  Kv£t- 
tcrjvbs  t?}<?  KolXt)?.  Thus  was  the  kingdom  broken  up  ;  and 
the  two  cousins  and  brothers  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  one 
another. 

Antiochus  Grypos  died  fifteen  years  after  his  return,  in  B.C. 
96,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq>.  xiii.  13.  4,  by  the  hand 
<>f  an  assassin.  His  rights  and  claims  were  heired  by  his  son 
Seleucus  VI.  He  took  up  arms  forthwith  against  Antiochus 
Cyzicenos,  and  laid  siege  to  him  in  Antioch.  In  order  to 
avoid  imprisonment  during  the  battle  in  B.C.  95,  Antiochus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chron. 
i.  260). 

To  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  Porphyry  assigns  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  extending  from  Olympiad  167.  1,  that  is  really 
Olympiad  166.  4,  down  to  Olympiad  171.  1,  or  from  B.C.  113- 
1 12  down  to  B.C.  96-95.  The  coins,  indeed,  begin  as  early  as 
196  of  the  Seleucid  era,  or  B.C.  117-116  (de  Saulcy,  p.  72  sq.). 
If  both  are  correct,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Porphyry,  with  his 
date  B.C.  113,  does  not  mean  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Cyzicenos, 
but  the  time  of  his  decided  victory  over  Grypos.  The  return 
of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos  is  set  down  by  Porphyry  in  Olym- 
piad 167.  2,  or  B.C.  111-110,  and  a  reign  of  fifteen  years  is 
given  him,  extending  down  to  Olympiad  170.  4,  or  B.C.  97-96. 
Josephus  ascribes  to  Antiochus  Grypos  altogether  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  125-124  down  to  B.C.  96  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiii.  13.  4). 

During  the  next  twelve  years,  from  B.C.  95  to  B.C.  83,  there 
now  followed  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  conflicts  between 
the    five    sons   of   Antiochus   Grypos,   namely,   Seleucus  VI., 
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Antiochus  XL,  Philip,  Demetrius  III.  Eucarus,  and  Antiochus 
XII.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  son  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenos, 
Antiochus  X.  Eusebes,  on  the  other  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii. 
13.  4,  14.  3,  15.  1;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene, 
i.  259-262  ;  Appian.  Syr.  69  ;  and  Clinton,  pp.  340-342). 

The  result  of  these  contendings  was  that  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  took  possession  for  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
His  reign  over  Syria  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  from  B.C.  83  to 
B.C.  69. 

The  details,  according  to  Josephus,  who  is  here  the  most 
complete  in  his  descriptions,  are  as  follows  : — Antiochus  X. 
Eusebes,  in  order  to  revenge  his  father,  made  war  against 
Seleucus  VI.,  conquered  him,  and  drove  him  into  Cilicia,  where 
lie  was  put  to  death  by  the  citizens  of  Mopsuestia  on  account 
of  his  oppressions.  Then  his  brother,  Antiochus  XI.,  next  took 
up  the  conflict  against  Antiochus  Eusebes,  but  was  defeated, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  The  third  brother,  Philip,  now 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  entered  the  lists  against  Antiochus 
Eusebes,  according  to  Porphyry,  in  Olympiad  171.  3,  or  B.C. 
94-93,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  at  least  a 
part  of  Syria,  while  the  fourth  brother,  Demetrius  Eucarus,  had 
seized  upon  another  portion,  with  Damascus  as  its  capital. 
Then  Antiochus  Eusebes,  according  to  Josephus,  lost  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  the  Parthians.  The  two  brothers,  Philip  and 
Demetrius,  now  reigned  for  a  long  time,  each  over  his  own  part 
of  Syria.  But  by  and  by  Demetrius  declared  war  against 
Philip,  besieged  him  in  Beroa,  east  of  Antioch,  but  was  himself 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  confinement.  There  were  now  left 
only  Philip  and  the  youngest  brother,  Antiochus  XII.,  who 
continued  to  fight  with  one  another.  But  Antiochus  fell  in  a 
battle  against  the  Arab  chief  Aretas,  who  thereupon  took  pos- 
session of  Coele-Syria.  At  last  the  whole  of  Syria  fell  into  the 
] lands  of  Tigranes.  According  to  Appian.  Syr.  48,  69,  Antiochus 
X.  Eusebes  was  still  alive  and  reismin^  when  Tigranes  seized 
upon  Syria  ;  and  indeed,  according  to  Justin,  xl.  2,  and  Por- 
phyry in  Eusebius,  Chron.  i.  262,  he  was  still  living  when 
Pompey  made  an  end  of  the  Syrian  empire.  The  latter  state- 
ment, however,  has  evidently  resulted  from  a  confusion  between 
Antiochus  X.  Eusebes  and  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus,  who  are 
both  clearly  enough  distinguished  by  Appian.  But  the  former 
is  in  every  respect  more  probable,  since  Appian  seems  here  to 
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have  used  reliable  sources.  Tt  may  then  be  assumed  that 
Antiochus  Eusebes  had  possession  of  the  greater,  Philip  and 
Aretas  of  the  smaller  part  of  Syria,  when  Tigranes  made  himself 
master  of  the  kingdom. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  years  B.C.  95-83,  the  coins  afford 
some  important  clues  (Gardner,  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  p. 
95  sqq.).  Yet  we  have  not  materials  for  determining  all  the 
details.  There  are  dated  coins  of  Philip  from  the  Seleucid  year 
221  down  to  229,  or  from  B.C.  92-91  down  to  B.C.  84-83  (de 
Saulcy,  p.  78) ;  of  Demetrius  there  are  some  from  the  Seleucid 
year  217  down  to  224,  or  from  B.C.  96-95  down  to  B.C.  89-88 
(Gardner,  Catalogue,  p.  101;  Eckhel,  iii.  245);  of  Antiochus 
XII.  there  is  one  belonging  to  the  Seleucid  year  227,  or  B.C. 
86-85  (Imhoof-Blumer,  Mommies  grecques,  1883,  p.  437).  Very 
puzzling  are  the  coins  of  Philip  which  were  printed  in  Antioch, 
and  bear  the  figures  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  30,  purporting  to  indi- 
cate the  numbers  of  the  years  (de  Saulcy,  p.  79).  If  the  dates 
are  correctly  read,  and  refer  to  the  years  of  Philip's  reign,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  Philip  had  been  able  to  maintain  his 
position  in  Antioch  even  during  the  domination  of  Tigranes. 
In  fact,  Porphyry  also  assumes  that  Philip  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Pompey  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  262).  But  according  to 
Diodorus,  Fragm.  34  (in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  t.  ii.  p. 
24  sq.),  this  Philip,  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  time  of 
Pompey  as  a  claimant,  was  a  son  of  our  Philip,  and  so  grandson 
of  Antiochus  Grypos  (see  also  Miiller).  We  seem  therefore  to 
have  no  alternative  but  to  assume  that  those  numbers  signify, 
not  the  years  of  Philip's  reign,  but  the  years  of  an  era  that 
began  somewhere  about  B.C.  113. 

This  much  is  known  regarding  the  period  of  Tigranes  :  that 
according  to  Appian.  Syr.  48,70,  and  Justin,  xl.  1-2  (according 
to  the  correct  reading),  he  reigned  over  Syria  fourteen  years. 
The  end  of  his  reign,  however, — that  is,  his  defeat  by  Lucullus, 
— occurred,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Eoman  history,  in  B.C.  69. 

After  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus,  Syria  did  not  all 
at  once  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus 
assigned  it  to  a  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  reigned  from 
B.C.  69  to  B.C.  65  under  the  title  of  Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus. 
It  was  Pompey  who,  on  his  victorious  march  through  Asia, 
first  made  a  complete  end  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  in  B.C.  65 
(Appian.   Syr.  49,  70  ;  Justin,  xl  2  ;   Clinton,  pp.  344-348). 
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Syria  now  became  a  Iioman  province  (Plutarch,  Ponpeivs, 
39). 

Pompey  first  of  all,  in  B.C.  65,  sent  his  legates  from  Armenia 
to  Syria,  and  in  B.C.  64  he  went  himself ;  but  the  definite 
arrangements  of  Syrian  affairs  were  first  settled  in  B.C.  63-62 
(Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  iii.  345  sq. ;  Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln, 
p.  215  ff.).  In  B.C.  65  or  64,  probably  the  disturbances  broke 
out  of  which  Diodorus,  Fragm.  34  (in  Miiller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec. 
t.  ii.  p.  24  sq.),  gives  an  account.  Autiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus 
sought  to  maintain  his  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  aid  of 
Sampsigeram  of  Emesa.  At  the  same  time  a  struggle  was  made 
for  a  like  purpose  by  Philip,  son  of  King  Philip,  and  grandson 
of  Antiochus  Grypos,  who  sought  to  support  his  claims  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Arab  prince  Azizus.  But  Antiochus  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sampsigeram,  and  afterwards  put  to  death, 
and  Philip  was  able  to  escape  the  snares  of  Azizus  only  by 
flight. 

By  means  of  this  report  of  Diodorus  of  the  end  of  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  we  see  how  utterly  groundless  was  the  statement  of 
older  scholars,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus  obtained  possession  of 
the  small  kingdom  of  Commagene,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  Commagene  (see  in  opposition,  Clinton,  pp.  346- 
348).  But  it  is  quite  true  that  the  dynasty  of  Commagene  had 
a  connection  by  affinity  with  the  Seleucidae.  Consult  upon 
this  matter  the  inscriptions,  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  362 ;  Corjt. 
Inscr.  Lat.  t.  iii.  n.  552  ;  Corp.  Inscr.  Atticarum,  t.  iii.  1,  n.  557  ; 
and  especially  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  t.  iii.  2,  n. 
VS6d,  from  Ephesus.     The  latter  tells  of  a  fiaoiXea  'av-Wo^ok  0sb> 

Aixaiov  ''RmQavq  <bt7>opw/j,u?bv  ta/  <£/X?XX»ji/a,  rhv  sy  .Sacv/Jw;  MiOpot- 
bixTOM  Ku/.Vjvir.ov  xai  /3aG/A/667i$  Auobix.ri<:  0sa?  <&i7.ade7.(po"j  rqc  iy 
l3aci7^'jj£  ' Avri(jyj)\)   'Ecr/^avoO;    ^/Xo/M^ropog    KaWivixov.      This   same 

Antiochus,  with  the  same  genealogy,  appears  also  in  an  inscrip- 
tion communicated  by  Puchstein  (Puch.stein,  Bericht  uber  eine 
Reise  in  Kurdistan,  Sitzungsberichle  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1883, 
]>.  49  ff.).  The  Antiochus  to  whom  both  inscriptions  refer  was 
undoubtedly  a  king  of  Commagene  ;  the  other  Antiochus,  the 
lather  of  Laodice,  was  evidently  a  Seleucid,  according  to  Wad- 
dington, Antiochus  XIII.  Asiaticus  ;  according  to  Mommsen, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos.  The  latter  conjecture  is  certainly 
correct,  for  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos  is  designated  on  coins 
'Eflr/payfo,  is  called  by  Porphyry  and  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  2, 
®i7.o,ur,rup,  and  the  cognomen  Ka7\\ivixoc,  which  Mommsen  was 
not   then  able  to  authenticate,  has  also  been  since  confirmed 
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by  an  inscription  from  Delos  (Bulletin  de  correspondance 
helUnique,  t.  viii.  1884,  p.  105  sq.).  His  daughter  Laodice  is 
clearly  identical  with  the  Laodice  mentioned  by  Josephns, 
Antiq.  xiii.  13.  4  (Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Iran's,  1888,  p.  80, 
A  mn.).  Compare  generally  :  Mommsen,  Die  Dynastie  von 
Commagene  {Mittheilungen  des  deutschen  archdologischen  Insti- 
tutes in  Athen,  Bd.  i.  1876,  pp.  27-39).  Marquardt,  Bomische 
Staatsverwaltung,  Bd.  i.,  2  Auti.  1881,  p.  398  if. 


§  4  RELIGIOUS  DESTITUTION"  AND  REVIVAL  (B.C.  175-165). 

Sources. 

1  Mace,  i.-iv.     2  Mace,  iv.-xi. 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5-7.     Epitome  of  it  in  Zonaras,  Annal.  iv.  19-20. 

The  Book  of  Daniel,  chap.  xi.  21-45,  and  Jerome's  Commentary  (0pp., 

ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  711-724). 
Some  facts  collected  from  Megillath  Taanith  in  Derenbourg,  Histoire  de  la 

Palestine,  pp.  59-63. 

Literature. 

The  works  already  mentioned  in  p.  170  on  Syrian  history  by  Foy-Vaillant, 

Frolich,  Clinton,  Flathe,  Stark,  etc. 
Treatises  and  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Wace, 

Birrell  (Apocrypha,  with  introd.  notes,  etc.,  New  York  1880),  Werns- 

dorff,  Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  etc. 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  v.  286-306. 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (3  Aufl.),  iv.  219-261 
Ilitzig,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  367-395. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Bd.  ii.  2,  pp.  268-352. 
Reuss,  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schriften  Alten  Testaments,  §  451-460. 
Fauly's  Real-Encyclop.  der  class.  Alterthumswissensch.  i.  1  (2  Aufl.),  art, 

"  Antioclms  IV." 
Rossmann,  Die  makkabaische  Erhebung.     Vortag.     Jena  1860. 
Hoffmann  (John  Fried.),  Antioclms  IV.   Epiphanes,  Konig  von  Syrien. 

Leipzig  1873. 
Wiederholt,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  nach  der  Weissagung,  Dan.  xi.  21, 

xii.    3,    und    der    Geschichte   (Tilb.    Theol.    Quartalschr.     1874,    pp. 

567-631). 
Menke'a  Bibelatlas,  Bl.  IV.  Specialkarten  iiber  "  Judaa  und  Phonicien 

zur  Zeit  des  Antiochus  Epiphanes." 

Since  the   conquests  of   the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  the 
Jewish   people   had   lost    their   political   independence.       The 
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northern  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  Assyrians,  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  by  the  Chal- 
deans. The  sovereignty  had  passed  from  the  Chaldeans  to 
the  Persians,  and  from  the  Persians,  after  a  supremacy  of  two 
centuries,  to  Alexander  the  Great.1  In  the  wild  commotions 
of  the  Diadochean  period,  Palestine  formed  a  main  object  of 
strife  between  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  his  opponents,  and  was 
therefore  sometimes  under  one,  sometimes  under  another 
master.  With  short  intervals  it  continued  throughout  the 
third  century  under  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.  Put  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  Antiochus  the  Great  suc- 
ceeded in  permanently  securing  possession  of  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine.  In  place  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Seleucidae  now 
became  the  suzerains  of  the  Jewish  people.2 

1  According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  8.  4-5,  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
made  a  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem.  The  story  in  its  details  perhaps  is  unhis- 
torical.  The  thing  is  not,  however,  in  itself  impossible.  Compare 
generally:  Flathe,  Geschichte  Macedonicus,  i.  310 ff.  Henrichsen,  Das 
Verhdltniss  der  Juden  zu  Alexander  dem  Grossen  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  1871, 
pp.  458-480).  Blummer,  Alexander  der  Grosse  in  Jerusalem,  Festschr. 
Biidingen  1872.  Reuss,  Geschichte  der  heil.  Schriften  A.  T.'s,  §  426. — Also 
the  later  Jewish  legends  have  much  to  say  about  Alexander.  See  Vogel- 
stein,  Beitrdge  zur  Alexander  sage  (Monatsschr.  fur  Geschichte  und  IFissen- 
schaft  des  Judenihums,  Bd.  xv.  1866,  pp.  121-134,  161-178).  Donath,  Lie 
Alexandersage  in  Talmud  und  Midrasch  mit  Riicksicht  auf  Josephus  Flavins, 
Pseudo-Callistlwnes  und  die  mohammedanische  Alexandersage,  Fulda  1873 
{Rostocker  Dissert.).  Hamburger,  Real- Ency clop,  fiir  Bibel  und  Talmud, 
Abth.  ii.  art.  "Alexander  der  Grosse."  Levi,  La  Ugende  d  Alexandre  dans 
le  Talmud  {Revue  des  etudes  juives,  t.  ii.  1881,  pp.  293-300).  Levi,  Les 
traductions  hebraiques  de  Vhistoire  legendaire  d Alexandre  {Revue  des  dudes 
juives,  t.  iii.  1881,  pp.  238-275).  Levi,  La  Ugende  dAlexandre  dans  le 
Talmud  et  le  Midrasch  {Revue  des  etudes  juives,  t.  vii.  1883,  pp.  78-93). 
Levi,  Le  voyage  d Alexandre  au  Paradis  {Revue  des  etudes  juives,  t.  xii. 
1886,  p.  117  sq.).  VnDI&X  rmbin  'D,  Hebrew  Text  with  Introduction 
by  Levi,  Paris,  Durlacher,  1887  (see  Revue  des  dudes  juives,  t.  xiv.  1887, 
p.  299  sq.). 

2  See  further  particulars  in  the  above-named  works  on  Syrian  history. 
Stark  has  clearly  proved  {Gaza,  pp.  403  ff.,  423  ff.)  that  after  the  battle  of 
Panias,  in  B.C.  198,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  continued  permanently  under 
the  Uoiuiuion  of  the  Seleucidae. 
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Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  domination  the  Jews 
had  resolved  to  organize  themselves  anew  as  a  religious  and 
political  community.  But  the  form  in  which  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  was  restored  after  the  exile  was  essentially 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  before.  It  was  from  this 
time  forward  a  government  of  priests.  As  they  were  pre- 
eminently religious  interests  that  had  given  the  impulse  to 
the  reconstruction,  so  also  the  form  of  the  new  commonwealth 
was  more  that  of  a  religious  than  of  a  political  association.  The 
priests  had  in  it  a  predominating  influence,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Ezra.  Indeed,  a  priest  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
political  organization.  For  the  so-called  high  priest  was  not 
by  any  means  simply  the  supreme  director  of  worship,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  also  the  supreme  head  of  the  State,  in 
so  far  as  civil  authority  was  not  exercised  by  the  great  king 
and  his  officers.  The  rank  of  high  priest  was  held  for  life, 
and  was  hereditary.3     Alongside  of  him,  probably  even  during 

3  See  the  list  of  high  priests  from  Joshua,  the  contemporary  of  Zerub- 
habel,  down  to  Jaddua,  in  Neh,  xii.  10,  11.  Jaddna  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Josephus,  Antiq,  xi.  7.  2,  8.  7).  The 
successors  of  Jaddua,  according  to  Josephus,  were  : — 

Onias  I.,  son  of  Jaddua  {Antiq.  xi.  8.  7),  or,  according  to  1  Mace.  xii. 

7,  viii.  20,  a  contemporary  of  King  Areus  of  Sparta,  B.C.  309-265. 

Simon  I.  the  Just,  son  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  2.  4.     Compare 

Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  355). 
Eleasar,  brother  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  2.  4),  according  to  the 
book  of  Aristeas,  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia, 
B.C.  283-247. 
Manasseh,  uncle  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  4.  1). 
Onias  II.,  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Antiq.  xii.  4.  1-2),  of  the  age  of 

Ptolemy  111.  Euergetes,  B.C.  247-222. 
Simon  II.,  son  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  4.  10).     Compare  Sirach 

L  lift  ;   3  Mace.  ii.  1. 

Onias  III.,  son  of  the  preceding  {Antiq.  xii.  4. 10),  of  the  time  of  Seleucus 

IV.  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  175,  and  hence  referred  to  in 

the  early  history  of  the  Maccabean  struggle ;  2  Mace,  iii.-iv.  ; 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  1. 

The  high  priest  Hezekiah,  spoken  of  by  the  Pseudo-Hecataeus  (quoted 

in  Josephus,  contra  Apion.  i.  22)  as  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  is 
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the  Persian  period,  and  in  any  case  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek  domination,  stood  a  council  of  elders,  the  yepovaia, 
with  the  high  priest  at  its  head  as  its  executive  organ.  How 
far  administration  and  legislation  lay  in  the  hands  of  this 
native  board,  and  how  far  these  were  exercised  by  the  Fersian 
and  Greek  suzerains,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  Under  the  Greek  suzerains  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  Jewish  people  could  not  be  less,  but  probably 
greater,  than  it  had  been  before  (compare  generally,  §  23.  3). 
The  extent  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  which  still 
possessed  a  relatively  considerable  measure  of  independence, 
was  probably  limited  to  Judea  proper,  that  is,  the  province 
lying  south  of  Samaria,  which  in  its  range  corresponded  nearly 
with  the  kingdom  of  Judah  of  earlier  days.  All  the  coast 
cities  were  excluded  from  it,  for  these  were  mainly  occupied 
by  a  heathen  population,  and  formed  independent  communities 
by  themselves  (see  §  23.  1).  How  far  those  Gentile  districts 
extended  inland  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  even  Ekron  and 
Gazara  did  not  belong  to  Judea.     Ekron  was  first  united  with 

not  reckoned  by  Joseph  us  in  the  list  given  in  his  history. — The  Christian 
chroniclers  (Eusebius,  Demonstr.  evang.,  ed.  Gaisford,  viii.  2.  62-7l>  ; 
Eusebius,  Ghron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  114-124  ;  Ghronicon  Paschale,  ed.  Dindorf, 
i.  302-339,  356  sq.,  390  sq. ;  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  484,  512,  525  ;  Xoo>o- 
ypatQuav  ivuTotuov  in  Eusebius,  Ohron.,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  Append,  col.  95  ;  and 
others)  have  devoted  special  attention  to  tbese  Jewish  high  priests,  and 
have  thus,  in  so  far  as  their  chronistic  requirements  went,  fixed  precisely 
the  period  of  each.  But  it  now  appears  from  their  statements  that  they 
had  at  their  command  no  other  authority  than  Josephus.  Their  conclu- 
sions are  therefore  purely  arbitrary,  and  every  attempt  to  determine  the 
chronology  accurately  with  their  aid  is  necessarily  doomed  to  failure.  This 
applies  specially  to  the  endeavour  of  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  VoVkes  Israels, 
ii.  368 ff.,  who  makes  use  even  of  the  Pseudo-Philonic  "Breviarium  tern- 
porum,"  on  which  compare  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  graec,  ed.  Harles,  iv. 
743,  and  the  article  on  Annius  of  Viterbo,  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graec. 
1  Augs.  xiv.  211-219,  and  Wachler  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Allgem.  Encyclvp. 
Section  I.  Bd.  iv.  pp.  183-185. — A  thoroughgoing  examination  of  the  lists 
of  high  priests  in  the  Byzantine  Chroniclers  is  made  by  Gelzer,  Julius 
Africunus,  Bd.  ii.  1885,  pp.  170-176. 
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the  Jewish  domain  and  Judaized  in  the  time  of  Jonathan 
(1  Mace.  x.  88,  89),  Gazara  first  in  the  time  of  Simon 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  43-48).  On  the  situation  of  these  towns,  see 
below  under  §  6  and  7.  Also  the  whole  of  the  land  east  of 
the  Jordan  was  excluded  from  the  Jewish  territory.  "We  find 
there  partly  Hellenistic  communities  (see  §  23.  1),  partly 
independent  tribes,  under  native  rulers.4  In  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  "  Judea  "  and  "  Samaria  "  formed  each 
a  separately  administered  province  alongside  of  "  Coele-Syria  " 
and  "  Phoenicia." 6  Galilee  was  not  reckoned  as  a  distinct 
province,  and  so  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  four  above  named, 
but  scarcely  to  Judea,  toward  which  it  did  not  conveniently  lie. 
Now  the  Pseudo-Hecataeus,  indeed,  expressly  affirms  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  Jews  Samaria  as  a  district  free 
from  tribute.6  But  even  if  this  statement  were  more  credible 
than  it  is,  it  could  not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  period  of 
the  Seleucid  rule,  since  even  under  the  Maceabean  high  priest 
Jonathan  it  is  related  as  a  proof  of  the  special  favour  of  King 
Demetrius  II.,  that  he  took  three  vojiol  from  Samaria  and 
united  them  with  Judea,  and  made  over  this  whole  district  to 
the  Jews  free  of  tribute.7      Ordinarily,  therefore,  the   territory 

4  One  such  who  may  be  cited  as  an  example  was  that  Timothy,  ^yav^tvag 
of  the  Ammonites,  against  whom  Judas  Maccabees  fought  (1  Mace.  v.  6, 
11,  34,  37,  40).  For  it  is  extremely  improbable,  from  what  we  are  told  in 
1  Mace.  ix.  35-42  of  the  independence  of  the  tribes  living  there,  that  he  was 
a  general  set  over  the  Ammorites  by  the  King  of  Syria. — Also  Aretas,  the 
Tvpc&'jvog  of  the  Nabateans  (2  Mace.  v.  8),  belonged  to  that  same  class. 

6  This  is  made  quite  evident  from  the  two  thoroughly  harmonizing 
accounts  given  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  4.  1  and  xii.  4.  4. 

6  Pseudo-Hecataeus  in  Josephus,  contra  Apionem,  ii.  4  :  ryu  1a.uuou~n- 
X^owj  7rooaid/ixtv  l-^iiv  ctUTOt;  dL$opo~h6yri70v. 

'  1  Mace.  xi.  34  :  taruxx/xiv  cvu  uvrots  roc  n  epice  ryj;  '  lovoocioc;  xui  rov; 
roth  vouov;  ^  A^ccipt^coc  x.oc\  Avowee  koci  Yoctu.otQtu.'  -zptjotTid/ioocv  rri  'lovdoc/oc  octto 
rvis  ^cefcocpitrilo;.  Compare  xi.  28.  This  present  was  promised  before,  but 
not  bestowed  (1  Mace.  x.  30,  38);  it  was  confirmed  by  Antiochus  VI. 
(1  Mace.  xi.  57). 
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of  the  Jewish  high  priest  embraced  only  Judea.  And  that, 
too,  Judea  in  the  narrower  sense,  without  Galilee,  for  this  is 
evidently  the  meaning  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.8 

The  spread  of  the  Jewish  population  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  bounds  of  Judea  in  the  political  sense.  Even 
the  circumstance  that  during  the  Maccabean  age  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  union  with  Judea  of  the  three  southern  districts 
of  Samaria  (1  Mace.  xi.  3-4  ;  Ephraim,  Lydda,  and  Itamathaim), 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  the  population  within  those 
districts  was  mainly  Jewish, — in  other  words,  that  they  had 
not  with  the  schismatical  Samaritans  offered  sacrifices  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  but  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  had  maintained 
religious  fellowship   with  the  Jews  there.9      But  also  in  the 

8  "Judea ;;  when  mentioned  alongside  of  "Samaria"  can  only  mean 
Judea  in  the  narrower  sense,  that  is,  the  southern  province.  This  also 
is  in  accordance  with  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  in 
which,  so  far  as  I  see,  always  Judea  proper  is  meant  by  yjj  'lovla.  or 
'Iof(W«  (so  e.g.  1  Mace.  xii.  46-52).  The  linguistic  usage  prevailing  in 
Josephue,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Mishna,  which  distinguishes 
"Judea,"  "Samaria,"  and  "Galilee  "as  three  separate  districts  (see  §  22.  1), 
was  thus  already  firmly  maintained  in  the  Maccabean  age.  But  if  we 
admit  that  in  the  quoted  passages  (1  Mace.  x.  30,  38,  xi.  28,  34)  Judea  in 
the  narrower  sense  is  meant,  then  this  result  follows,  that  not  only  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  rising,  but  also  even  under  the  Maccabean 
high  priests  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the  province  of  Galilee  did  not  belong 
to  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  high  priest.  For  it  is  always  only  Judea 
that  is  spoken  of  in  the  three  vopoi  of  Samaria  attached  thereto.  It  is 
only  in  1  Mace.  x.  30  that  three  voftol  of  "Samaria  and  Galilee"  are  said 
to  have  been  united  with  Judea.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  that  scheme  was 
never  fully  earried  out ;  and  so  even  here,  in  accordance  with  the  exact 
parallels  in  other  passages,  only  the  three  vopoi  in  the  south  of  Samaria 
can  be  meant  There  has  therefore  been  either  an  interpretation  of 
TotX/Aa/ac,  or  "Samaria  and  Galilee"  are  taken  together  to  mean  the 
province  of  Samaria.  Most  probably  it  was  first  through  the  conquests  of 
John  Hyreanua  and  his  successors  that  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as  also 
Galilee,  were  united  politically  with  the  Jewish  domain. 

9  Observe  how  in  1  Mace.  xi.  34,  "doing  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem"  is 
brought  forward  as  a  characteristic  of  the  position  of  those  who  are  free 
from  tribute. 
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province  of  Galilee,  and  even  in  G-ilead,  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews  must  have  resided,  who  main- 
tained religious  intercourse  with  Jerusalem  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Maccabee  brothers,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  worship,  to  bring  help  to  their  brethren  in  the 
faith  in  Galilee  and  Gilead  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
heathen  :  Simon  went  to  Galilee,  Judas  to  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v. 
9-54).  The  manner  in  which  they  afforded  this  help  shows 
us,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  then  the  general  mass  of 
the  population  of  those  districts  was  no  longer  Jewish.  For 
neither  Simon  nor  Judas  took  the  provinces  as  such  under 
Jewish  protection.  But  after  Simon  had  defeated  the  heathen 
in  Galilee,  he  led  all  the  Jews  away  out  of  Galilee  and 
Arbatta  (properly  Hiany,  the  lower  districts  of  the  Jordan), 
together  with  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  possessions, 
into  Judea,  in  order  that  there  he  might  keep  them  in  safety 
(1  Mace.  v.  2o).!)a  In  precisely  the  same  way  Judas  dealt 
with  those  Jews  that  lived  in  Gilead,  after  he  had  overthrown 
the  heathen  there  (1  Mace.  v.  45-54).  It  therefore  seems 
quite  evident  that  the  Jews  in  Galilee  and  Gilead  formed 
then  a  "  dispersion  "  among  the  heathen  ;  and  the  first  Macca- 
bees made  no  sort  of  attempt  to  Judaize  those  provinces,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  withdrew  from  them  their  Jewish  population. 
It  was  John  Hyrcanus,  or  one  of  his  successors  (probably  not 
before  Aristobulus  I.),  who  first  introduced  that  policy. 

9a  On  the  meaning  of  1  Mace.  v.  23,  Ktdl  remarks  in  his  Commentary  : 
"  In  tov;  h  TaTi.  x.  sv  'Ac/3,  it  is  not  implied  that  he  transferred  all  the 
faithful  Jews  of  those  districts  to  Judea,  for  he  does  not  use  vetvrxs. 
Josephus,  in  Antiq.  xii.  8.  2,  has  therefore  applied  the  words  only  to  the 
Jews  kept  prisoners  by  the  heathens  ;  but  for  this  he  has  no  authority  in 
the  phrase  employed.  Probably  only  those  are  meant  who  through  fear 
of  new  attacks  from  the  heathen  wished  to  settle  in  Judea,  and  had  made 
this  wish  known  to  Simon."  This  may  be  so  far  correct,  but  no  one 
would  be  compelled  to  settle  there.  But  undoubtedly  all  are  meant  who 
were  really  zealous  adherents  of  the  Jewish  faith.     This  is  proved  by  the 
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The  internal  development  of  Judaism  from  the  time  of 
Ezra  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or  even  down  to  the  compilation 
of  the  Talmud,  can  be  sketched  only  in  very  general  outlines. 
The  starting-point,  indeed,  is  known  to  us  in  fuller  detail — 
the  priestly  law  introduced  by  Ezra  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ ;  and  then,  again,  the  culmination :  the  codification  of 
the  Jewish  law  in  the  Mishna  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  Between  these  two  points  lies  a  period  of  six 
centuries.  What  stage  of  development  had  Judaism  reached 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Maccabean  revolution  ?  We  can  only 
say,  it  was  already  on  the  way  to  those  results  which  are  set 
before  us  in  the  Mishna ;  and  the  Maccabean  age  was  simply  the 
period  of  the  greatest  crisis  through  which  it  was  called  to  pass 
during  that  whole  era.  The  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  its  earlier  development,  to  convert  the 
Jewish  people  to  heathenism.  The  result  was  that  the 
foundations  laid  before  by  Ezra  were  now  strengthened,  and 
the  theoretical  elaboration  of  the  law  and  its  practical  appli- 
cations were  prosecuted  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  The  law 
which  Ezra  had  introduced  was  essentially  a  ceremonial  law. 
The  religion  of  Israel  is  there  reduced  to  strictly  legalized 
forms,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  more  secure  against  the 
influences  of  heathenism.  In  the  form  of  a  law  given  by 
God  Himself,  the  Jew  was  told  what  he  had  to  do  as  a 
faithful   servant   of  Jehovah,  what  festivals  he   should  cele- 

full  parallel  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Judas  in  Gilead  (1  Mace.  v. 
45-54)  ;  the  omission  of  the  word  wu»r*s  in  1  Mace.  v.  23  naturally  makes 
no  difference.  Compare  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uebersctzung  des  ersteii 
Bucks  dcr  Maccaliier,  p.  108  :  "As  I  understand  the  verse,  its  meaning  is  : 
Simon  took  all  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Galilee  with  him  into  Judea  : 
because  after  his  withdrawal  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  new 
dangers  and  persecutions  from  the  heathen.  So  also  did  the  Syrian  inter- 
preter understand  it."  Grimm,  Exegetisches  Handbuch}  p.  S3  :  "The  verse 
makes  no  other  impression  than  this,  that  Judas  took  with  him  into  Judea 
the  Jews  true  to  the  law  whom  he  found  in  Galilee  and  round  the  Jordan, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  new  troubles  on  his  departure.''" 
D1V.  I.  VOL.  I.  N 
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brate,  what  sacrifices  lie  should  offer,  what  tribute  he  should 
pay  to  the  priests  who  conduct  the  services,  and  generally 
what  religious  ceremonies  he  should  perform.  Precision  in 
the  observance  of  all  these  prescribed  rites  was  to  be  made 
henceforth  the  gauge  and  measure  of  piety.  And  in  order  to 
make  this  precision  as  exact  as  possible,  it  was  necessary  that 
an  authentic  interpretation  be  supplied.  A  special  order 
under  the  name  of  "  Scribes  "  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  engaged  upon  a  subtle  and 
refining  exposition  of  it.  But  the  pious  considered  it  to  be 
their  chief  business  to  fulfil  with  zeal  and  conscientiousness  the 
law  as  thus  expounded.  That  very  considerable  progress  in 
this  direction  had  been  made  even  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  is  distinctly  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bean  revolution.  There  was  a  religious  party  which  inter- 
preted the  Sabbath  command  so  strictly,  that  they  would 
rather  surrender  without  a  struggle  than  infringe  upon  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  wielding  the  sword  (1  Mace.  ii. 
32—38).  It  also  belonged  to  the  ideal  of  piety,  which  even 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  had  already  set  before  the 
eyes  of  his  comrades  in  the  faith  as  an  essential  condition, 
that  they  should  not  defile  themselves  with  the  eating  of  the 
food  of  the  heathen  (Dan.  i.). 

But  alongside  of  this  legalistic  tendency  there  were  ope- 
rating in  Palestine,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
influences  of  an  altogether  different  kind,  which  proved  the 
more  decidedly  and  dangerously  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  law  and  its  promoters  the  longer  they  existed.  These 
were  the  Hellenizing  tendencies.  It  had  been  the  fond  dream 
of  Alexander  to  found  a  universal  empire,  which  would  be  held 
together  not  merely  by  the  unity  of  the  government,  but  also  by 
the  unity  of  language,  customs,  and  civilisation.  All  the  Oriental 
races  were  to  be  saturated  with  Hellenic  culture,  and  to  be 
bound  together  into  one  great  whole  by  means  of  this  intellectual 
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force.  He  therefore  took  care  that  always  Greek  colonists 
should  directly  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  array.  New  cities 
were  founded,  inhabited  only  by  Greeks,  and  also  in  the  old 
cities  Greek  colonists  were  settled.  Thus  over  one  half  of  Asia 
a  network  of  Greek  culture  was  stretched,  which  had  as  its 
object  the  reducing  under  its  influence  of  the  whole  surrounding 
regions.  The  successors  of  Alexander  continued  his  work  ;  and 
it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  Greek  culture,  that 
it  fulfilled  in  large  measure  the  mission  which  Alexander  had 
assigned  it.  All  Western  Asia,  in  fact,  if  not  among  the  wide 
masses  of  the  population,  yet  certainly  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  became  thoroughly  Hellenized.  Even  in 
Palestine  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  this 
movement  was  in  full  progress.  It  cannot  indeed  be  proved 
that  all  those  cities,  which  we  have  come  to  reckon  during  the 
Roman  period  as  Hellenistic  cities  (see  §  22.  2  and  §  23.  1), 
had  been  already  Hellenized  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  period.  But  this  may  safely  be  assumed  in  regard  to 
the  majority  of  them.  Many  had  Hellenic  institutions  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  the  Great  himself,  others  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  everywhere  Greek  influence  and  Greek  ideas  were 
promoted.10  Even  in  the  pre-Hellenic  age,  Gaza,  as  its  coins 
prove,  had  lively  commercial  intercourse  with  Greece ;  from 
the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Alexander  it  was  a  Macedonian 
arsenal  and  residence  for  troops;  and  Josephus  describes  it  as  a 
7roA.4?  EXkrjvLs.  Anthedon  by  its  very  name  betrays  its 
Greek  origin.  In  Ashkelon  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great 
were  stamped.12      Ashdod  on  its  coins,  which  date  from  the 

10  See  the  proofs  given  in  §  22.  2  and  §  23.  1.  On  the  cities  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Lis  successors,  see  :  Droysen,  Geschichte  des  Hellen- 
ismus,  2  Aufl.  Thl.  iii.  2,  pp.  202  ff.,  302  ff.  Stark,  Gaza  unci  die  philistaische 
Kicste,  447-459. 

11  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jeus,  ii.  6.  3.    For  the  rest,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  66  ff. 

12  The  proof  for  this  and  many  of  the  following  statements  is  given  iu 
§  23.  1. 
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a^e  of  the  Diadochae  or  even  earlier,  makes  use  indeed  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  but  writes  the  letters  in  Greek  characters 
(IP  AZAfLA  ASINA).  Joppa  is  the  old  site  of  the  myth 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  was  in  the  age  of  the  Dia- 
dochae a  Macedonian  garrison  town.  Apollonia  is  manifestly  a 
foundation  of  the  Greek  times.  Straton's  Tower  has  indeed 
a  Greek  name,  but  was  really  founded  at  an  earlier  date  by  the 
Sidonians.  On  the  other  hand,  Dora  was  possibly  even  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ  put  under  tribute  by  the  Athenians. 
In  Acre,  afterwards  Ptolemais,  as  early  as  the  times  of  Isaeus 
and  Demosthenes,  there  was  a  Greek  trading  colony.  The  coins 
impressed  there  with  the  name  of  Alexander  were  already  very 
numerous,  and  in  the  age  of  the  Diadochae  it  was  an  important 
garrison  town.  The  real  Hellenizing  and  refounding  of  it  as 
Ptolemais  was  probably  the  work  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus. 
— Along  with  these  coast  towns  we  must  also  include  a 
number  of  inland  cities.  We  know  certainly  of  Samaria  that 
it  was  colonized  by  Alexander.  Scythopolis  is  met  with 
bearing  this  Greek  name  as  early  as  the  third  century ;  and 
even  earlier  we  have  Paneion,  the  grotto  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.  Along  with  Scythopolis, 
Polybius  (v.  70)  makes  mention  of  an  important  city  not 
otherwise  known,  Philoteria  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  218,  which,  like  the 
similarly  named  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  had  its  name  probably 
from  a  sister  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.13 — Of  the  cities  of 
the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan,  Hippus  and  Gadara  were 
distinctly  reckoned  7ro\et?  'EXA^/Se?.14  Pella  and  Dium  are 
denominated  Macedonian  cities,  and  were  founded  perhaps  by 

13  On  the  Philotera  of  Upper  Egypt  (that  name  is  so  written),  see  Strabo, 
p.  769.  Our  Philoteria  in  Palestine  had  this  name  conferred  upon  it  at  a 
later  date,  and  is  identical  with  some  town  known  formerly  under  another 
designation.  A  trace  of  its  existence  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  Jannaus.     See  §  10  towards  the  conclusion. 

14  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  ii.  G.  3. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  latest  during  the  Diadochean  acre. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  Gerasa  from  the  yepovTes,  the 
veterans  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
an  etymological  fancy.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  old 
capital  of  the  Ammonites  was  Hellenized  by  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphia  under  the  name  of  Philadelphia.  And  finally, 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  speaks  generally  of  7roAew 
'EWrjViSes  within  the  boundaries  of  Judea  (2  Mace.  vi.  8). 

Within  the  encircling  network  of  Hellenistic  cities  the 
small  province  of  Judea  kept  itself  clear  of  the  influence  of 
Greek  customs  and  ways.  There,  too,  Hellenism  encroached 
more  and  more.  The  indispensable  requirements  of  daily  life 
obliged  the  Jews  to  make  use  of  the  universal  language  of  the 
Greeks.  How  otherwise  would  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  lands  have  been  possible  ?  But  with  the  language 
came  also  the  manners  and  customs,  and  indeed  the  whole 
culture  of  Greece.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the 
progress  of  Hellenism  in  Palestine  must  have  already  become 
quite  observable.  For  only  thus  can  we  explain  how  a 
section  of  the  people,  including  the  upper  classes  and  the 
educated,  readily  gave  their  consent  to  the  Hellenizing  pro- 
jects of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  even  went  beyond  him  in 
carrying  them  out.15 — Had  this  process  been  allowed  to  go  on 

15  On  the  spread  of  Greek  culture  in  Palestine  in  the  times  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  that  even  among  men  well  disposed  towards  Judaism,  compare  : 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor  (1875),  pp.  127-129.  Freudenthal  calls 
attention  particularly  to  the  following  points.  1.  The  Book  of  Aristeaa 
takes  for  granted  that  the  Palestinian  scholars,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  Alexandria  fur  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  were  skilled  in  Greek. 
2.  The  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach,  who  translated  his  proverbs  into  Greek, 
was  a  native  of  Palestine.  The  Greek  translator  of  the  book  of  Esther 
was  also  a  Palestinian,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  book  in  the 
Septuagint. — But  further,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  Jewish  Hellenist 
Eupolemus,  of  whose  works  fragments  are  still  extant  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  203-206),  is  to  be  identified  with  that  Eupolemus  of  Palestine  whom 
Judas  Maccabeus  sent  as  leader  of  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Rome  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 
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in  its  natural  and  peaceful  course,  then  the  Judaism  of  Pales- 
tine would  probably  have  in  time  assumed  a  form  in  which 
it  would  be  scarcely  recognisable, — a  form  even  more  syncre- 
tistic  than  that  of  Philo.  For  it  belonged  to  the  very  essence 
of  Hellenism  that  it  should  dominate  and  colour  the  modes 
of  religious  worship,  and  at  least  clothe  them  in  Grecian 
garments.  We  find  it  so  in  Syria  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Xor 
would  it  have  happened  otherwise  in  Judea,  if  matters  there 
had  been  permitted  to  take  a  smooth  course.  But  the  more 
perfect  that  legalistic  Judaism  had  become  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  developed  the  central  principle  of 
Hellenism  had  grown  upon  the  other,  the  more  decided  and 
irreconcilable  did  the  opposition  between  the  two  appear. 
Within  the  circle  of  the  Jewish  people  itself  there  now  arose 
two  antagonistic  parties :  the  party  friendly  to  the  Greeks 
and  the  party  of  "  the  pious "  (DH^pn,  ^Aaihaloi,  1  Mace. 
ii.  42,  vii.  13),  who  held  stoutly  by  the  strict  ideal  of  the 
scribes.  But  the  whole  preliminary  history  of  the  Maccabean 
revolution  makes  it  evident  that  already  the  adherents  of  the 
former  party  were  in  the  majority.  Everything  seemed 
conspiring  to  present  before  Hellenism  an  open  door.  It 
appeared  as  if  nothing  else  was  now  left  for  "  the  pious  "  but 
to  form  themselves  into  a  sect.  But  just  then  a  powerful 
reaction  set  in,  brought  about  by  the  attempt  of  an  unintel- 
ligent despot,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prematurely  and  with 
rude  violence  to  force  upon  them  Hellenic  institutions.  The 
Jewish  worship  was  to  be  completely  abolished,  purely  Greek 
rites  were  to  be  introduced,  all  Jewish  ceremonies  were  all  at 
once  to  be  forbidden.  It  was  just  the  extreme  and  radical 
character  of  this  attempt  that  saved  Judaism.  For  now  not 
only  the  strict  party  of  Chasidim,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  was  roused  to  do  battle  for  the  old  faith.  And  the 
further  development  of  events  led  to  the  complete  expulsion 
of  Hellenism  from  Jewish  soil,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion. 
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So  far  as  our  information  reaches,  this  is  the  only  example 
of  an  Oriental  religion  completely  emancipating  itself  from  the 
influence  of  Hellenism. 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antioclms  the  Great,  had 
succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  IV.  in  the  government  of 
Syria,  after  that  king  had  been  murdered  by  his  minister 
Heliodorus,  and  held  possession  of  the  throne  from  B.C.  175 
till  B.C.  164.lb  He  was  by  nature  a  genuine  despot,  eccentric 
and  undependable,  sometimes  extravagantly  liberal,  and  frater- 
nizing with  the  common  people  in  an  affected  manner  ;  at 
other  times  cruel  and  tyrannical,  as  he  showed  himself  in  his 
treatment  of  Judea.  The  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Polybius 
describes  him  under  the  more  pleasing  aspect.  This  is  the 
sketch  he  gives  : 17 — 

"  Sometimes  he  would  slip  away  from  the  palace  and  would 
appear  at  one  time  here,  at  another  time  therein  the  city,  saunter- 
ing along  in  company  with  one  or  two.  Very  often  he  was  to 
be  found  in  the  workshops  of  the  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths, 
where  he  would  chat  away  with  the  moulders  and  other  work- 
men, and  seek  to  impress   them  with  his  love  of  art.     Then 

16  With  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  Antiochus 
IV.  came  to  the  throne,  see  Appian.  Syr.  45  ;  Johannes  Antioch.  in  Miiller, 
Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iv.  558. 

13  Polyl).  xxvi.  10:  ' H$  oLTTOoiopoMJxuv  Ik  tjj;  ctv7\V);  euiors  Tovg  dspocrovTct; 
ov  TVXflt  t'7j;  nohiu;  ukvuv  e$>cx,tv£T0  hiVTspo;  xcx.1  Tp.'ro;.  Mcc^iaroe.  oi  Ttpog  toi; 
oLpyvpoxo7Tiioig  svpi'vKSTO  kcx\  xovao^oiiotg,  tvprin'hoyuv  kcx.1  (pty^ortyvuv  vpog  tov; 
ropsvToig  xcci  Tovg  aAAov;  Tt-^vlroe,;.  "Rkutci  kcx.\  /xtrcc  OqtcoTCJv  dvOputuv 
avyx.oirot.(Sctluuu  ufx,i'Att  cp  rv^otj  x.cci  fx,STd  tuv  7rcios7ribrlix.ovvTO)v  ^ivav  ovviTrivi 
tuv  iVTt7\i<JTU.TUV.  Ot£  oi  TU»  viuripuv  cti'aQoiTO  Ttvxg  avvivuy^ovy.ivovg  OTTOV 
0'/17T6Tt,  ovosut'ctv  'iu,$cx.aiv  Tror/iaccg  vrxpviv  tTviKuyd^uv  furx  ksdxtiov  xai 
ovy,Zuvia.;,  ugts  tov;  KoKhovg  Old  to  ttuoocOo^ov  dvioTttcxivovg  ifivynv. 
Ilo~/.7>dxig  oe  Kctl  ty,v  (icx.ai7ay.YiU  d^o&'zcjcivog  iadvjToe.  Tr,3~vvtx,v  dvcx.hcx.3uv  Tripiya 
kcctcc  ty,'j  dyoodv  doy/.toiGicx^uv,  xccl  tov;  fx.iv  Oi^iovytuo;,  toi);  oe  xoti 
K-pi'KTvaoM  irxpixxhst  @ipsiv  ctvTu  ty,u  -^/'/j(£os>,  cro-£  fx.ii/  ug  dyopcxvouo; 
yiVYlTczi,  TroTi  hi  xcx.1  ug  $y}f4,etp%og.  Tv%uv  oi  T9JS  dpyj^;  xu.1  xctdiaxg  iarl  tov 
tketyavTiVOV  oi$pov  xoltu  to  irccpd  Putx.cx.ioi;  'idog,  Oi'/jkovs  tuv  kcctoL  ty\v  dyoodv 
ytyvofx.svuv  owcx'h'hcc.y iautuv  xott  hiixptvs  ftSTcx,  TroAXijj  czrovOr/g  xcx.1  izpo&vyix;. 
E|  uv  ti;  oc7ropixv   rtys  tuv    dvQpui:uv  tov;   iizmxilg'  oi  fx.iv  ydp  a£s>.jj  tivu 
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he  would  condescend  to  familiar  intercourse  with  any  sort  of 
people  he  chanced  to  come  across,  and  would  carouse  with 
the  meanest  strangers  who  might  happen  to  be  present.  But 
when  he  learned  that  young  folks  anywhere  were  to  have  a 
drinking  bout,  he  would  appear  among  them  unexpectedly 
with  horn  and  bagpipe,  so  that  most,  through  sudden  fright, 
would  rush  precipitately  away.  Often,  too,  lie  laid  aside  his 
royal  robes,  and,  dressed  in  a  toga,  would  go  to  the  forum  as 
a  suppliant  for  an  office.  He  would  then  seize  some  by  the 
hand,  others  he  would  embrace,  and  entreat  them  to  give  him 
their  vote,  sometimes  for  the  office  of  aedile,  sometimes  for 
that  of  tribune  of  the  people.  If  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  office,  and  was  seated  according  to  Eoman  custom  in  the 
ivory  chair  of  state,  he  would  take  into  consideration  the 
cases  that  were  to  be  adjudicated  upon  in  the  forum,  and  give 
his  decisions  with  much  earnestness  and  conscientiousness. 
National  people,  therefore,  were  at  a  loss  what  to  think  about 
him.  Some  regarded  him  as  a  simple  and  homely  man, 
others  looked  upon  him  as  crazed.  He  acted  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  bestowal  of  his  gifts.  To  some  he  gave  bone 
dice,  to  others  dates,  to  others  gold.  But  if  perchance  he 
should  meet  any  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  he 
would  give  him  unexpected  presents.     But  in  the  sacrifices 

xvtov  slvxt  VTTSAx/ufixvov,  ol  OS  p.xivoy.svov.  Kxl  yxp  -rspl  Txg  Zcopsxg  qv 
Trupci'77'hYlaio;'  sQilov  yelp  ro7;  plv  xnpxyxAovg  ZnpxxOsiovg,  Tolg  os  (poivixo- 
fixAxvovg,  xAAoig  OS  xpvolov.  Keel  si.  x7rxvTV}oS6)g  0s  tioiv  svTuy%xvav,  ovg  tu7j 
eooxxsi  Trori,  soidcv  hapsxg  xTvpodooxr^ovg.  'Ep  o~s  TXig  too;  recg  TroAsig  6vaixig 
Keel  TXig  7rpog  rovg  8tovg  Tipxig  izxvTxg  VTrtpsfietTiS  rovg  fispxaiAsvxoTxg.  Tovto 
S'  xv  Tig  TSxcc/jpxiTO  sx  rs  tov  vxp  ' A0r,vxioig  'OAvpxtsiov  xxl  tuv  Trspi  tov 
iv  A'/j'A'i)  (3c>)f*ou  xvooixutov.  'EAovto  os  kxv  rolg  "hny-oijloig  fix?.xvst'o<g,  ots 
oyiuotcjv  5j  tx  (ixAxvux  irsirXyipUftS'JX,  xspx/aiuv  sioQipoiisyav  xvzZ  /u,vpo)v  ruv 
ttoAvtsasotxtgw.     "Ots  xxi  Tivog  siKovTOg,  Mxxxpioi  sots  dftiig  0/  (ixaiAug  xxl 

0/  TOtOVTOi:  XpCifAtVOt  XXI  o6o)QOTSg  7}^V,  KCtl  f-CTiOSV  TOV  clvdpWrOV  7rp00-Zl77COV,  C7T0V 
SKStVOg    TV    SCftg    sAovto,  iXSiaiA&UV    S7r0lY11SV    XVTOV    X6lTCt)(,vt)v}yotl    T?dg    xityxAvjg 

yAyiuTOV  xtpx/xiov  ttoavtsashtxtov  ftvpov,  T7)g  GTXXT^g  xxAovtuivYig,  ug  TzxvTxg 
dvxuTxvTXg  xvAiiadxi  Aov/xsvovg  tw  fx-vpu,  y.xl  Zix  ty,v  yAioy,poTftTX  xxtxtt'itt- 
TO'JTCig  yiACOTX  Trxpi^siv,  KxdxTZip  XXI   XVTOV  tov  (SxatAsx. 
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which  he  had  offered  up  in  cities,  and  in  the  honours  which 
he  gave  to  the  gods,  he  went  beyond  all  other  kings.  As  a 
proof  of  this  we  may  point  to  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
and  the  images  around  the  altar  at  Delos.  He  was  wont  also 
to  bathe  in  the  public  baths,  when  they  were  quite  full  of 
their  habitual  visitors,  where  vessels  of  the  most  costly 
perfumes  would  be  brought  to  him.  When  somebody  once 
said  to  him :  '  Happy  art  thou,  0  king,  since  thou  hast  such 
perfumes  and  givest  forth  such  fragrance  ; '  he  went  on  the 
following  day,  without  having  said  anything  to  the  man,  to 
the  place  where  he  bathed,  and  showered  upon  his  head  the 
contents  of  a  large  vase  of  that  most  precious  ointment  called 
stacte  ;  whereupon  all  made  a  rush  forward  in  order  to  wash 
themselves  with  the  ointment.  But  on  account  of  the 
slipperiness  of  the  pavement  many  fell,  amid  shouts  of 
laughter,  the  king  himself  joining  in  the  mirth."  —  Thus 
far  Polybius.  Diodorus  and  Livy  give  similar  accounts. 
They  give  special  prominence  to  his  love  of  pomp  and  his 
munificence.  Brilliant  spectacles,  magnificent  buildings, 
kingly  presents,  these  were  the  sort  of  things  in  which  he 
delighted.18  But  in  everything  he  was  inclined  to  rush  to 
extravagant  extremes,  so  that  Polybius  already  styled  him 
i7rifiavT]<;  rather  than  eV^ai^?.19 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  man,  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  seeking  to  discover  any  very  deep  motives  for  his 
proceedings  against  Judea.  Tacitus  has,  upon  the  whole, 
given  a  fair  estimate  of  them  when  he  said :  Antiochus  strove 
to  overthrow  the  superstition   of  the  Jews   and  to   introduce 

18  Compare  generally,  Polybius,  xxviii.  18.  3,  xxix.  9.  13,  xxxi.  3  f.— 
Diodorus,  xxix.  32,  xxxi.  1G  (ed.  Muller).— Livy,  xli.  30.— Ptolemy  VII. 
in  Muller,  Fragm.  hist,  graec.  iii.  186.— Heliodorus  in  Muller,  Fragm.  hist, 
grace,  iv.  425. 

19  Athenaeus,  lib.  x.  p.  439  (in  the  editions  of  Polybius,   xxvi.   10)  : 

n&Xf/3<0f    iV  TYl     iKT'/j   XXI    SlKOOTYl    T'J!/  '  loTOPlUV   KX>Sl     XV70V   'ETTtiCXV/j    Kxl     0V\ 

~E~i<pxvrj  6ix  rx;  ttox^h;. 
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among  them  Greek  customs,  but  was  prevented  by  the  war 
with  the  Parthians  "from  improving  the  condition  of  this 
most  detestable  race." 20  His  endeavour  was  to  advance 
everywhere  the  lustre  of  Greek  culture.  In  Judea  a  section 
of  the  people  declared  in  favour  of  his  plans.  He  was 
naturally  prepared  to  give  that  party  his  support,  and  to  make 
over  to  it  the  government  of  Judea.  But  when  the  Jewish 
people  organized  an  opposition  to  these  schemes,  this  roused 
the  capricious  humour  of  the  despot.  He  first  of  all  chastised 
the  refractory  people  by  plundering  the  rich  treasures  of  their 
temple,  which  must  have  been  very  enticing  to  the  king,  now 
sorely  in  need  of  money.  Then,  as  the  opposition  still  con- 
tinued, he  proceeded  to  radical  and  sweeping  measures.  The 
Jewish  worship  was  completely  suspended,  all  Jewish  cere- 
monies were  strictly  forbidden,  and  with  rude  violence  a 
thoroughgoing  Hellenizing  process  was  attempted. 

At  the  head  of  the  party  in  Judea  attached  to  the  old  faith 
at  the  time  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ascended  the  throne, 
stood  the  high  priest  of  that  day,  Onias  III.  The  leader  of 
the  party  friendly  to  the  Greeks  was  his  own  brother  Jesus, 
or,  as  he  is  better  known  under  his  Greek  name,  Jason.21  In 
Jerusalem  the  inclination  in  favour  of  Greek  customs  was 
already  so  strong  that  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  could  venture 
upon  the  attempt  to  seize  the  government  for  themselves,  and 
to  carry  out  their  plans  by  force.  Jason  promised  the  king  a 
great  sum  of  money, — whether  as  a  gift  bestowed  once  and  for 
all,  or  as  a  regular  tribute,  is  not  very  clear, — if  he  would 
transfer  to  him  the  high-priesthood,  permit  him  to  erect  a 
gymnasium  and  an  ephebeion,  and  finally  allow  "  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  to   be  enrolled   as   Antiocheans,"   tovs  iv 

20  Tacitus,  Historia,  v.  8  :  rex  Antiochus  demere  superstitionem  et  mores 
Graecorum  dare  adnisus,  quominus  taeterrimam  gentem  in  melius  mutaret, 
Parthorum  hello  prohibitus  est. 

21  That  Jason  was  originally  called  Jesus,  is  mentioned  by  Joseplms, 
Antiq.  xii.  5.  1. 
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'lepoaoXvfiois  'Avtio^6l<;  dvaypdyjrac,  that  is,  grant  them  the 
title  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Antioch.22  Antioclms  was 
quite  ready  to  concede  all  this.  Onias  was  driven  out,  and 
Jason  was  installed  as  high  priest.23  The  Ilellenizing  process 
was  now  carried  on  with  energy.  There  is  indeed  no  mention  of 
any  attack  having  been  made  upon  the  Jewish  religion.  But  in 
every  other  direction  he  put  down  "  the  institutions  that  were 
according  to  the  law,  and  brought  up  new  customs  against  the 
law"  (2  Mace.  iv.  11).  A  gymnasium  was  erected  below  the 
castle  ;  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  exercised  themselves  in 
the  gymnastic  arts  of  the  Greeks.  The  very  priests  forsook 
their  service  at  the  altar  and  took  part  in  the  games  of  the 
palaestra.  The  contempt  for  Jewish  customs  went  so  far  that 
many  sought  artificially  to  remove  the  traces  of  their  circum- 
cision.24 With  a  latitudinarianism  of  a  genuinely  Hellenistic 
type,  Jason  sent  a  contribution  to  the  sacrificial  festival  of 
Hercules  at  the  games  celebrated  every  fourth  year  at  Tyre. 
This,  however,  was  so  offensive  to   the   Jews   entrusted  with 

22  On  the  meaning  of  this  formula,  see  commentaries  by  Grimm  and 
Keil  on  2  Mace.  iv.  9.  Compare  also  the  history  of  Ptolemais,  §  23 
(Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  90  f.). 

23  2  Mace.  iv.  7-10. — Josephus  tells  the  story  differently.  For  while, 
according  to  2  Maccabees,  Onias  had  been  deposed  and  subsequently,  even 
after  Jason  had  himself  lost  the  high-priesthood,  murdered  (2  Mace.  iv. 
33,  34),  Josephus  simply  says  that  after  the  death  of  Onias  his  brother 
Jesus  obtained  the  rank  of  high  priest  (Aittiq.  xii.  5.  1  :  nTrodauouro;  'OWoy 
rov  oLpyjipkwz  rw  dbi'A'lu  cc-jtov  'Ii^roy  ty,u  dpytipco7vvYiu  \\utIox,o;  Qiountu). 
But  the  narrative  of  Josephus  is  evidently  given  in  a  summary  manner 
and  inexactly  ;  and  the  representation  of  2  Maccabees  is  confirmed  by 
Dan.  ix.  26,  xi.  22,  since  these  passages  probably  refer  to  Onias  III. 

24  See  generally,  2  Mace.  iv.  11-17  ;  1  Mace.  i.  11-15  ;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xii.  5.  1.  Kemoving  the  traces  of  circumcision  (1  Mace.  i.  15, 
tTTdiriiccj  eciurol;  dcKpo(ivarioe.;)  was  done  with  a  view  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  the  heathen  in  the  baths  and  in  the  exercise  grounds.  It  seems, 
according  to  various  reports,  to  have  become  still  more  common  in  later 
times.  See  especially,  Paulus  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  Epiphanius,  De  mensuris 
et  ponderibus,  §  16.  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian.  i.  21,  Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  ii.  270  ; 
coram,  in  Jes.  lii.  1  =  Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iv.  601  sq.)  is  wrong  in  declaring 
the  operation  impossible.     Compare  generally,  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  col. 
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the  carrying  of  it,  that  they  entreated  that  the  money  should 
be  applied  to  building  ships.'25 

For  three  years,  from  B.C.  174  to  B.C.  171,  Jason  admini- 
stered his  office  after  this  fashion.  Then  he  fell,  through  the 
machinations  of  a  rival,  who  continued  his  work  in  a  manner 
still  more  contemptible.  Menelans,  by  promising  still  larger 
gifts  of  money,  was  able  to  bring  about  Jason's  overthrow, 
and  to  secure  the  transference  to  himself  of  the  high  priest's 
office.26  He  roused  against  himself  the  bitter  animosity  of 
the  people  by  appropriating  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  He 
also  was  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  the  former  high 
priest  Onias  III.,  who  had  sought  the  asylum  of  the  sanctuary 
at  Daphne,  from  which,  however,  he  was  decoyed  and 
treacherously  murdered.27 

Meanwhile  Jason  had  not  abandoned  his  claims  to  the 
high-priesthood.  In  B.C.  170,  when  Antiochus  was  engaged 
upon  his  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  succeeded  by  a  sudden 
stroke  in  making  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  forcing  his 
rival  to  betake  himself  for  protection  to  the  castle.  This 
success  of  Jason  was,  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  occasion  that  led  to  the  king's 
direct    interference    against    Jerusalem.       Antiochus     looked 

1274  sqq.,  under  the  word  TplC'E).     Lossius,  De  epispasmo  Judaico  (also  in 

Ugolini  Thes.  t.  xxii.).  Groddek,  De  Judaeis  praeputium  attrahentibus  (in 
Schoettgen,  Home  liebr.  i.  1159-1177,  and  in  Ugolini  Thes.  xxii.).  Light- 
foot,  Home  hebr.  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18  (Opp.  ii.  899).  Wolf,  Curae  phil.  in 
Nov.  Test,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  on  1  Cor.  vii.  18. 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  graec,  ed.  Harles,  iii.  695,  on  Symmaclius.  Lubkert, 
Der  judische  Wmraopoi;  (Studien  und  Kritilcen,  1835,  pp.  657-664). 
Winer,  Iieahcorterbuch,  art.  Beschneidung,  at  the  end.  Grimm.  Com- 
mentary on  1  Mace.  i.  15.     Steiner  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  i.  410. 

25  2  Mace.  iv.  18-20. 

20  2  Mace.  iv.  23-27.  According  to  Josephns,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  1,  consult 
also  xv.  3.  1,  xix.  6.  2,  Menelaus  was  Jason's  brother.  But  this  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  seems  generally  at 
this  point  to  be  pretty  accurately  informed. 

27  See  generally,  2  Mace.  iv.  27-50. 
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upon  the  proceeding  as  a  slight  to  his  majesty,  and  resolved 
to  chastise  the  rebellious  city.28 

When,  toward  the  end  of  B.C.  170,  he  had  returned  from 
Egypt,29  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  in  person  with  his 
army,  and  there  gave  direction  for  a  terrible  massacre,  and 
plundered  the  enormous  treasures  of  the  Jewish  temple,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  assistance  from  Menelaus 
himself.  All  the  valuable  articles,  among  them  the  three 
great  golden  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
temple,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  seven-branched  candlestick, 
and  the  table  of  shewbread  (on  these  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p. 
281  f.),  he  carried  away  with  him  to  Antioch.30 

The  cup  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  for  the  believing 
Israelites,  however,  had  not  yet  been  completely  drained,  and 
the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Two  years  later,  in  B.C.  168, 
Antiochus  undertook  another  expedition  against  Egypt.  But 
this  time  the  Eomans  took  the  field  against  him.  The 
lioman  general,  Popilius  Laenas,  had  sent  him  a  decree  of 
senate,  in  which  he  was  required,  if  he  were  to  avoid  being 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  Eome,  to  abandon  once  for  all  his 
schemes  against  Egypt ;  and  when  Antiochus  answered  that 
lie  wished  time  to  consider  the  matter,  Popilius  gave  him  that 
well-known  brief  ultimatum,  describing  a  circle  round  about  him 
with  his  staff  and  addressing  him  with  a  determined  "  ivravOa 
(BovXevov"  Antiochus  was  thus  compelled,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Eomans.31  The  result 
of  this  blasting  of  his  plans  with  regard  to  Egypt  was  that 
28  2  Mace.  v.  1-11. 


29  According  to   1  Mace.  i.  20,  supported  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi 


1.  o. 


this  expedition  was  made  in  the  Seleueid  year  143,  or  B.C.  170-169. 

30  1  Mace.  i.  20-24  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  3  ;  2  Mace.  v.  11-21.— For 
the  fact  of  the  plundering  of  the  temple,  Josephus  in  Contra  Ajnonem, 
ii.  7,  refers  to  the  statements  of  Polybius,  Strabo,  Nicohms  Damascenus, 
Timagenes,  Castor,  Apollodorus. 

S1  Polybius,  xxix.  11.  Diodorus,  xxxi.  2  (ed.  Midler).  Livy,  xlv.  12 
Appian,  Syriaca,  c.  6G.     Justin,  xxxiv.  3.     Compare  Dan.  xi.  29  t 
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Antioclms  directed  his  energies  immediately  to  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Jewish  religion.32  Since  nothing  more 
could  be  done  in  Egypt,  he  would  carry  out  all  the  more 
determinedly  his  schemes  in  Judea.  He  sent  a  chief  collector 
of  the  tribute  to  Judea  (his  name  is  not  given  in  1  Mace. 
i.  29,  but  in  2  Mace.  v.  24  he  is  called  Apollonius),  with 
orders  to  Hellenize  Jerusalem  thoroughly.83  The  Jewish 
population  which  would  not  yield  was  treated  with  great 
barbarity ;  the  men  were  killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  into  slavery.  Whoever  was  able  escaped  from  the  city. 
In  place  of  the  Jewish  population  thus  destroyed,  strangers 
were  brought  in  as  colonists.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  henceforth 
a  Greek  city.34  In  order  that  such  measures  might  have 
enduring  effect,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down  ;  but 
the  old  city  of  David  was  fortified  anew  and  made  into  a 
powerful  stronghold,  in  which  a  Syrian  garrison  was  placed. 
This  garrison  remained  in  possession  of  the  citadel  during  all 
the  subsequent  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  and  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian  kings  amid  all  changes.  Simon 
was  the  first,  twenty-six  years  after  this,  in  B.C.  142—141,  to 
gain  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  so  to  vindicate  the 
independence  of  the  Jews.35 

32  This  connection  between  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  and 
the  persecutions  in  Palestine  is  pointed  out  in  Dan.  xi.  30  f. 

33  The  sending  of  this  Apollonius,  if  we  compare  1  Mace.  i.  20  and  i. 
54  with  1  Mace.  i.  29,  occurred  in  the  Seleucid  year  145,  or  B.C.  168-167. 

34  1  Mace.  i.  29-40  ;  2  Mace.  v.  23-26  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  4.— It 
is  evident  from  1  Mace.  i.  38  compared  with  1  Mace.  i.  30-32  and  2  Mace, 
v.  24,  that  what  was  chiefly  aimed  at  was  the  exterminating  of  the  Jewish 
population  and  the  repeopling  of  the  city  with  Greek  or  Grecianized 
inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  quite  the  same  procedure  which  the  Jews 
themselves  carried  out  at  a  later  period  in  Joppa  and  Gazara  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  11  and  43-48).  On  the  consequences  of  these  measures,  see  1  Mace, 
ii.  18,  iii.  35,  45. 

35  The  dx.poTro'his  of  Jerusalem  had  been  already  frequently  referred  to 
during  the  previous  years  (2  Mace.  iv.  12,  27,  v.  5).  But  it  was  now 
newly  strengthened,  1  Mace.  i.  33-36  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  4,  while 
the  walls  of  the  citv  were  thrown  down,  1  Mace.  i.  31.     On  the  taking 
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The  destruction  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Jerusalem 
was  only  a  means  towards  the  chief  end  after  which 
Antiochus  was  striving.  Throughout  the  whole  land  the 
Jewish  religion  was  to  be  rooted  out,  and  the  worship  of 
the  Greek  gods  introduced.  The  observance  of  all  Jewish 
rites,  especially  of  the  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  was  for- 
bidden on  the  pain  of  death ;  the  Jewish  mode  of  worship 
was  abolished.  In  all  the  cities  of  Judea  sacrifices  were  to 
be  offered  to  the  heathen  deities.  Officers  were  sent  into 
all  the  districts,  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
commands  of  the  king  were  strictly  obeyed.  "Wherever 
any  one  showed  reluctance,  obedience  was  enforced  with 
violence.      Once   a   month   a   rigorous   search  was  instituted  : 

of  this  citadel  by  Simon,  see  1  Mace.  xiii.  49-52  ;  during  the  period 
intervening  it  is  often  referred  to  (1  Mace.  ii.  31,  iii.  45,  iv.  2,  41, 
vi.  18-21,  26,  32,  ix.  52,  53,  x.  6-9,  32,  xi.  20  f.,  41,  xii.  36,  xiii.  21).— 
The  situation  of  this  citadel  is  one  of  the  most  debateable  questions  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  seems  to  me  an  incontestable  result  of 
modern  investigations,  that  it  lay  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  eastern  hill, 
therefore  to  the  south  of  the  temple  rock.  Then  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  built  in  place  of  the  city  of  David  would  be  out  of  the  question 
(1  Mace.  i.  33,  ii.  31,  vii.  32,  xiv.  36).  But  the  city  of  David,  according 
to  Neh.  iii.  15,  lay  evidently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siloah,  therefore 
south  of  the  temple,  and  indeed  not  on  the  great  western  hill  on  which 
at  this  day  the  main  part  of  the  city  lies,  but  on  a  separate  eminence 
of  the  rising  ground  to  the  east,  that  is,  on  the  temple  rock.  For  Zion, 
on  which  the  city  of  David  lay  (2  Sam.  v.  7  ;  1  Kings  viii.  1),  is  not,  as 
later  Christian  tradition  represents  it,  the  west  hill,  but  that  same  rising 
ground  on  which  the  temple  lay,  therefore  the  east  hill.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  usual  phraseology  of  1  Maccabees,  where  "  Zion  "  and  "  the  temple 
rock ;'  are  used  as  identical  terms  (1  Mace.  iv.  37-60,  v.  54,  vi.  48-62, 
vii.  33).  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  statements  would  long  ago  have 
heen  recognised,  were  it  not  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  those  days.  For  at  present  there  is  no  rising  ground 
visible  to  the  south  of  the  temple  site  which  could  have  been  suitable  for 
a  citadel.  But  that  in  earlier  times  it  was  otherwise  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  excavations  of  Guthe,  according  to  which  "a  tolerably  deep 
but  not  completely  traced  depression,  which  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  turns  round  the  southern  spur  of  the  temple  rock,  so  that  a 
fortress  on  the  ridge  of  this  spur  would  have  a  natural  protection  on  all 
sides"  (see  Furrer's  Review  of  Guthe's  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
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if  a  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law  were  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one,  or  if  any  one  had  had  his  child  circumcised, 
he  was  put  to  death.  In  Jerusalem,  on  the  loth  Chisleu  of 
the  Seleucid  year  145,  that  is,  in  December  B.C.  168,  at  the 
great  altar  of  burnt-offering  a  pagan  altar  was  built,  and  on 
25th  Chisleu,  for  the  first  time,  a  sacrifice  was  offered  upon 
it  (1  Mace.  i.  54,  59;  this  is  "the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,"  D»fenp  Y*pv  or  Qt?b;  yipy,  LXX. :  fiSeKvyfia  rfjs 
iprifjLGoo-ecos,  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  speaks,  Dan.  xi. 
31,  xii.  11).  This  sacrifice,  according  to  the  account  given 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  was  rendered  to  the 
Olympic  Zeus,  to  whom  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  has  been 
dedicated.  The  Jews  were  also  compelled  to  keep  the 
Dionysiac  festival,  crowned  with  ivy,  marching  in  procession 
as  devotees  of  Bacchus.36 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  relates  wonderful  stories 


Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1884,  p.  278).  —  The  theory  here  set  forth  in 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  citadel  is  opposed  by  Olshausen,  Zur  Topo- 
graphie  des  alten  Jerusalem,  Kiel  1833,  p.  6  if.  Caspari,  Zion  und  die 
Akra  der  Syrer,  in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit.,  and  "  Chronol.  and  Geograph. 
Introduction  to  Life  of  Christ,"  Edin.  1876,  p.  271.  Menke,  Bibelatlas 
(1868),  Blatt  V.  Riess,  Tub.  Theolog.  Quartalschr.  1870,  pp.  181-215,  and 
Biblische  Geographie,  1872,  pp.  95-97.  Klaiber,  Zeitschr.  des  deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins,  Bd.  iii.  1880,  pp.  189-213  ;  iv.  1881,  pp.  18-56  ;  xi. 
1888,  pp.  1-37.  Spiess,  Das  Jerusalem  des  Josephus,  1881,  pp.  32-42. 
Guthe,  Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  Bd.  v.  1882,  pp.  313-332.  Miihlau,  art, 
"  Zion  "  in  Kiehm's  Worterbuch.  Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i. 
267  f.  Birch,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statements,  1877  ff. 
Then  directly  opposed  to  this  theory  :  Gatt,  Tub.  Theolog.  Quartalschr. 
1884,  pp.  34-84.  For  other  literature  see  above,  p.  19,  and  Arnold,  art. 
"  Zion  "  in  1st  ed.  of  Herzog,  xviii.  620-622  ;  and  Jerusalem,  by  Schultz 
in  the  2nd  edition,  vi.  575.  Kohler,  Lehrbucli  der  biblische  Geschichte, 
ii.  1,  274.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  1881,  p.  177  ff.  Ewald,  History 
of  Israel,  vol.  v.  p.  318  ff.  Milman,  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  i. 
p.  318. 

3fi  See  generally  :  1  Mace.  i.  41-64  ;  2  Mace.  vi.  1-11.  Josejjhus,  Antiq. 
xii.  5.  4;  Dan.  vii.  25,  viii.  11  f.,  ix.  27,  xi.  31  ff.,  xii.  11.— The  month 
Chisleu  of  the  Seleucid  year  145  (1  Mace.  i.  54)  is  not,  as  has  been  usually 
assumed,  December  B.C.  167,  but  December  B.C.  168. 
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of  the  bright  martyr  courage  with  which  a  certain  section  of 
the  people  firmly  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith.  With  consider- 
able rhetorical  extravagance  it  tells  how  an  old  man  ninety 
years  of  age,  called  Eleasar,  was  tortured  ;  and  then  also  seven 
brothers,  one  after  another,  suffered  before  the  eyes  of  their 
mother,  who  at  last  herself  likewise  met  a  martyr's  death.37 
The  question  of  the  accuracy  of  these  details  must  be  left 
undecided.  The  feet  is  that  a  large  circle  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  all  the  violent  measures  of  the  persecutors, 
remained  true  to  the  faith  and  customs  of  their  fathers.  For 
their  encouragement  an  unknown  author,  under  the  name  of 
Daniel,  published  a  hortatory  and  consolatory  treatise,  in 
which  he  set  before  his  fellow-believers,  for  stimulus  and 
incitement,  stories  culled  from  the  history  of  earlier  times, 
and  with  confident  assurance  of  faith  represents  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  heathen  rule,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
worldly  oppressors  of  the  people  of  God  (Div.  ii.  vol.  iii. 
p.  44  ff.).  The  effect  of  such  a  work  we  can  easily  conceive 
must  have  been  very  great. 

The  passive  resistance  thus  shown  was  soon  succeeded  by 
open  revolt, — viewed  from  a  human  point  of  view,  a  fool- 
hardy enterprise ;  for  how  could  the  small  nation  of  the  Jews 
secure  any  permanent  advantage  over  the  forces  of  the  king  ? 
But  religious  enthusiasm  waits  not  to  ask  about  possibilities 
of  success.  The  excitement  broke  forth  into  revolution  in 
the  town  of  Modein,  at  the  call  of  a  priest  of  the  order  of 
Joarib,  named  Mattathias,  and  his  five  sons,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleasar,  and  Jonathan.38      When  the   king's  officer  had 

37  2  Mace.  vi.  18-vii.  42.  This  story  forms  the  theme  of  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  244-248,  and  lias  also  been 
treated  in  the  later  Jewish  literature  ;  see  Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage  der  Juden,  p.  124.  On  the  use  made  of  it  in  Christian  ascetical 
literature,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 

33  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  1. — The  name  of  the  place 
is  given  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  according  to  the  best  reading, 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  O 
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entered  that  place,  in  order  to  insist  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  heathen  sacrifice,  Mattathias  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mand. "  Though  all  the  nations,"  said  he,  "  that  are  under 
the  king's  dominion  obey  him,  and  fall  away  every  one 
from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  give  consent  to  his 
commandments,  yet  will  I  and  my  sons  and  my  brothers  walk 
in  the  covenant  of  our  fathers.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
forsake  the  law  and  the  ordinances."      When  he  saw  a  Jew 

as  Moottu  (so  Fritzsche,  1  Mace.  ii.  1,  15,  23,  70,  xiii.  25,  30  ;  only  in  ix. 
19,  Mahsi]u) ;  in  Josephus,  ed.  Bekker,  Antiq.  xii.  b\  1,  11.  2,  xiii.  6.  5,  it 
is  Msioss/;  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  1.  3,  it  is  Mcolaiv.  In  the  Mishna,  Pesa- 
chim  ix.  2  and  Chagiya  iii.  5,  the  reading  vacillates  between  D^iTTlE  and 
JTJPTID,  while  indeed  the  latter  form  has  in  both  cases  a  preponderating 
authority.  It  may,  however,  have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding 
occasioned  by  an  emendation.  In  both  passages  D-yTlDH  JO  is  rendered 
afrom  Modiim,"  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  represented  as  giving 
release  from  the  discharge  of  certain  legal  obligations.  It  was  therefore 
assumed  that  D^HID  was  to  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  and  the  form  was 
changed  accordingly.  A  man  from  Modiim  is  called  in  Aboth  iii.  11, 
"yllDH.  Eusebius  writes  Mnfaei/t  ;  Jerome,  Modeim.  In  regard  to  its 
variations  of  form,  it  may  be  compared  with  Sepphoris  (pTlfiV,  D^TfiV, 
""VDV,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  136).  The  plural  is  formed  sometimes  in 
the  Aramaic,  sometimes  in  the  Hebrew  manner,  sometimes  in  a  quite 
independent  and  peculiar  style.  —  For  determining  its  situation  the 
following  are  decisive  : — (1)  The  fact  that  the  beautiful  mausoleum  built 
there  for  his  parents  and  four  brothers  could  be  seen  from  the  sea 
( 1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30) ;  (2)  The  statement  of  Eusebius,  to  whose  time  the 
place  was  still  known,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  281  :  M*jBss/^,  nap,* 
-r'hrioiov  Atoo'7r6'hea$,  odtu  w&v  ui  Mocx.Kctfia.ioi,  co'j  x.a.1  to.  iuv/}u.o.tci  tig  erf 
»i>'j  oitKuvTcti.  So,  too,  Jerome,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  140:  Modeim., 
vicus  juxta  Diospolim,  unde  fuerunt  Maccabaei,  quorum  hodieque  ibidem 
wpulcra  rnonstrantur.  It  must  therefore  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lydda  (Diospolis),  and  on  a  higher  site,  therefore  up  toward 
the  mountains.  The  conjecture,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  be  identified 
with  the  Soba  of  the  present  day,  two  and  a  half  hours'  journey  west  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  monkish  tradition,  cannot  be  entertained  for 
a  moment  (Tobler,  TojJographie  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  896  ff.).  It  may  rather 
now  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  modern  village  el-Medljeh,  east  of 
Lydda,  at  the  entrance  into  the  mountain  region,  marks  the  spot  of  the 
ancient  Modem.  This  was  suggested  first  of  all  by  the  Franciscan, 
Emmanuel  Forner  (in  le  Monde,  1866,  quoted  by  Guerin)  ;  then  by  Neu- 
baat-r,  Gebgraphie  du  Talmud,  1868,  p.  99.     Fritzsche  in  SchenkePs  Bibel- 
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preparing  to  offer  sacrifice,  he  rushed  forvv.ird  and  slew  hiui 
upon  the  altar.  He  also  killed  the  king's  commissioner,  and 
levelled  the  altar  to  the  ground.39 

He  then  fled  along  with  his  sons  into  the  mountains. 
But  soon  a  terrible  disaster  proved  to  him  that  mere  flight 
meant  nothing  less  than  utter  destruction.  Multitudes  of 
like-minded  men  had  now  withdrawn  into  hiding-places  in 
the  desert.  There  they  were  sought  after  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Syrian  garrison  of  Jerusalem,  and  an  attack  was  made 
upon  them  on  a  Sabbath  day ;  and  since  they  declined  to 
offer  any  resistance  because  of  the  Sabbath,  they  were 
remorselessly  hewn  down  to  the  last  man,  along  with  their 
wives  and  children.40  To  the  vigorous,  strong  -  minded 
Mattathias  such  a  martyrdom  seemed  a  poor  way  of  con- 
tributing to  the  cause  of  God.  He  and  those  about  him 
resolved  to  proceed  to  action,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  not 
even  to  scruple  engaging  in  battle  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 
And  now  the  "  Pious,"  'Ao-tBaloc,  C^TPD,  attached  themselves 
to  him ;  that  is,  those  who  proved  faithful  in  their  observance 
of  the  law,  who  had  hitherto  showed  their  resolution  simply 
in  endurance.41  Mattathias  then  gathered  together  all  the 
men  fit  for  battle,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  faith, 
passed  with  them  up  and  down  through  the  country,  over- 
turned  the   altars,  slew  the   apostate   Jews,   circumcised  un- 

Icxicon,  iv.  233.  Sandreczki  in  Ausland,  1871,  Nr.  36.  Guerin,  Descrip- 
tion de  la  Palestine,  Samarie,  ii.  55-64,  395,  404-413,  415-426  ;  Galilee,  i. 
46-57.  Miihlau  in  Riehm's  Handworterbuch  des  bibl.  Altertums,  p.  1009  f. 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  297, 
341-352;  and  the  great  English  Map,  Sheet  xiv. 
3!*  1  Mace.  ii.  15-26.     Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  2. 

40  1  Mace.  ii.  27-38.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  2. 

41  The  reading  awocyayvi  ' Aiihulau,  1  Mace.  ii.  42,  has  been  rightly 
received  by  Fritzsche  into  the  text.  That  the  A.sidaeans  were  not  iden- 
tical with  the  circle  of  Mattathias  has  been  specially  emphasized  by  Well- 
hausen  in  his  Pharisiier  und  Sadduccier,  pp.  78-86.  They  did  indeed 
make  common  cause  with  the  Maccabees,  but  afterwards  they  again 
separated  from  them  (1  Mace.  vii.  13).     Compare  also  Lucius,  Der  Eoocn- 
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circumcised  children,  and  gave  encouragement  to  all  to 
engage  in  open  hostility  to  the  heathen  persecutors.4" 

The  work  thus  begun  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  long  to 
carry  on.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  in  B.C. 
167-166,  in  the  Seleucid  year  146  (1  Mace.  ii.  70), 
Mattathias  died,  after  exhorting  his  sons  to  continue  the 
work,  and  recommending  Simon  as  a  man  of  counsel,  and 
Judas  as  best  qualified  to  act  as  leader  in  battle.  Amid 
great  lamentations  he  was  buried  at  Modein.43 

And  thus  now  Judas  came  to  the  front  as  head  of  the 
movement.  His  surname,  6  Mcucicaftaios,  from  which  the 
whole  party  has  received  the  name  of  Maccabees,  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  designate  him  as  the  vigorous,  sharp- 
beating  warrior,   from   nnj5D,  "  the  hammer." 44      "  In  his  acts 

ismus,  1881,  p.  91  f. ;  and  Div.  ii.  of  this  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  26  ff.  The 
correct  view  of  Wellhausen  is  adopted  by  Montet  in  his  Essai  sur  les 
origines  des  partis  saduceen  et  pharisien,  1883,  pp.  139-142,  161  ft'., 
especially  177-188. — The  word  D^Df]  frequently   occurs   in   the   Old 

Testament  (e.g.  Vs.  xxx.  5,  xxxi.  24,  xxxvii.  28),  and  means  simply  the 
"  pious  ; "  but  it  is  used  to  designate  specially  those  who  are  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  their  piety  or  rigid  observance  of  the  law.  So  also 
in  the  Mishna,  Berachoih  v.  1  ;  SukJca  v.  4  ;  Chagiga  ii.  7  ;  Sola  iii.  4, 
ix.  15.  It  is  therefore  essentially  the  same  circle  which  subsequently 
received  the  party  name  of  Pharisees. — Of  the  literature  we  may  here 
mention  :  Drusius,  De  Hasidaeis,  quorum  mentio  in  libris  Machabaeorum, 
libellus,  1603.  Serarius,  Trihaeresion,  1604.  Scaliger,  Elenchus  Trihaeresii 
Serarii,  1605  (all  three  together  in  :  Triglandius,  Trium  scriptorum  illus- 
trium  de  tribus  Judaeorum  sectis  syntagma,  2  Bde.,  Delphis  1703.  Compare 
the  account  of  the  controversy  about  Daniel  in  his  article  "Pharisaer" 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclop.  sec.  iii.  Bd.  xxii.  p.  18).  Carpzov, 
Apparatus  historico-criticus,  pp.  165-172.  Herzfekl,  Geschidite  des  Volkes 
Israel,  Bd.  iii.  pp.  357  ff.,  384,395  f.  Hamburger,  Real- Encyclop.  far  Bibel 
und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  p.  132  ff.,  art.  "  Chassid." 

42  1  Mace.  ii.  39-48.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  2. 

43  1  Mace.  ii.  49-70.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  6.  3-4. 

44  On  the  various  interpretations  of  the  name,  see  Conrad  Iken.  Be 
Juda  Maccabaeo  (in  Symbolae  literariae,  t.  i.  pars  1,  Bremae  1744,  pp.  170- 
194);  Winer,  BWB.  i.  631  f.,  art.  "Judas;"  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zu 
1  Makk.  p.  ix.  f.  The  derivation  which  prevailed  in  earlier  times,  especially 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  rob3  ''D 
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he  was  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his 
prey."  Thus  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (iii.  4)  charac- 
terizes him  a  hero  of  chivalry,  bold  and  powerful,  not 
waiting  to  ask  about  the  possibility  of  success,  but  enthusias- 
tically sacrificing  his  goods  and  his  blood  in  a  noble  cause.46 
The  triumphs  which  he  achieved  could  indeed,  in  presence  of 
such  a  terrible  array  of  hostile  forces,  only  be  temporary. 
The  cause  which  he  represented  must  certainly  have  been 
lost  if  it  had  to  depend  only  on  the  sword. 

In  its  earliest  stage  the  movement  had  a  course  of 
singularly  good  fortune.  In  one  battle  after  another  Judas 
won  brilliant  victories,  which  resulted  in  the  restoring  of  the 
Jewish   worship   on   Zion.      A  Syrian   battalion,  under   Apol- 

niiT  l^XS  (Ex.  xv.  11),  would  have  deserved  serious  examination  if  the 

word  had  first  of  all  been  used  as  the  secret  watchword  of  the  party,  as 
Ix&vq  was  among  the  early  Christians.  But  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
tiie  surname  of  Judas  (o  MocKKocfialog).  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
usually  explained  as  meaning  n3j3D,  "hammer."  Against  this  deriva- 
tion Curtiss  in  his  work,  The  Name  Machabee,  Leipzig  1876  (compare 
Theolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1876,  436  f.  ;  Herzog,  Real- Encyclop.  2nd  ed.  i. 
505  f.).      He  writes  "^DE,  and  explains  it,  after  Isa.  xliii.   17,  as  "the 

extinguisher,"  that  is,  the  exterminator  of  his  enemies.  This  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  extremely  problematical.  The  conclusions  drawn  by 
Curtiss  from  the  orthography  are  doubtful,  since  we  no  longer  know  the 
original  Hebrew  form.  All  the  more  modern  texts,  the  rabbinical,  which 
write  sometimes  "G2D,  sometimes  "UpS,  as  well  as  the  Latin  texts,  are 
derived  from  the  Greek  text  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  which  gives 

6  MxKKctfisthg.  Also  Jerome's  form  of  the  word  Machabaeus,  does  not 
prove  that  he  had  known  a  Hebrew  form  *221Di  since  he  undoubtedly 
adopted  the  Latin  orthography  then  prevalent.  But  the  Greek  Mukkm- 
fixio;  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  *3pD,  rather  than  to  *33D,  although  even 
the  latter  is  not  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conjecture  of  Curtiss 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  rOpD  in  the  Old  Testament  (I  Kings  vi. 

7  ;  Isa.  xliv.  12  ;  Jer.  x.  4  ;  also  Judg.  iv.  21)  does  not  mean  the  great 
battle-axe  or  smith's   hammer,  which  elsewhere  is  called  )'»?:>  or  pao 

or  K;,,tD2,  but  the  small  workman's  hammer.  But  should  this  considera- 
tion be  regarded  as  decisive  1 

*s  Compare  generally  the  characteristics  given  in  1  Mace.  iii.  1-9. 
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lonius,  probably  the  same  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made  at  page  206,  was  cut  down  by  Judas,  and  Apollonius 
himself  was  slain.  The  sword  which  he  took  from  him  as 
spoil  was  the  one  which  Judas  from  this  time  forth  always 
himself  used  in  battle.46  Also  a  second  Syrian  army,  which 
Seron,  "  the  prince  of  the  army  of  Syria,"  whom  Judas  went 
forth  to  meet,  was  completely  routed  by  him  at  Beth-horon, 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.47 

The  king  found  it  necessary  to  take  vigorous  measures  in 
order  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Judea.  While  he  himself,  in 
B.C.  166-165  (1  Mace.  iii.  37  gives  the  Seleucid  year  147), 
went  forth  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,48  he 
sent  Lysias  back  to  Syria  as  imperial  chancellor  and  guardian 
of  the  minor  Antiochus  V.,  and  gave  him  orders  to  fit  out  a 
large  army  against  Judea  to  quell  the  rebellion  there.49 
Lysias  sent  "three  generals,  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  against  Judea.  The  defeat  of 
the  Jews  seemed  so  certain,  that  foreign  merchants  accom- 
panied the  Syrians  in  order  to  purchase  as  slaves  the  expected 
Jewish  captives.60 

Meantime,  however,  Judas,  and  those  adhering  to  him,  had 
not  been  inactive.  Now  that  Jerusalem  had  been  wrested 
from  the  heathens,  Judas  collected  his  fighting  men  in 
Mizpah,  the   ancient  stronghold  of  Israel  in  the  times  of  the 

46  1  Mace.  iii.  10-12.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  1. 

47  1  Mace.  iii.  13-26.  Josephus,  I.e. — BctiQuaotu,  in  the  Old  Testament 
pin  rp3;  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  233,  sixteen 

miles  west-north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  identical  with  the  present 
Beit-ur.  See  Robinson,  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  59-63.  Raumer, 
Palastina,  p.  180.  Guerin,  Description  de  la  Palestine,  Jud^e,  i.  338-344. 
Henderson,  Palestine,  p.  137. 

48  1  Mace.  iii.  31.     Tacitus,  Historia,  v.  8. 

49  1  Mace.  iii.  27-37.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  2. 

50  1  Mace.  iii.  38-41.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  3.  2  Mace.  viii.  8-11. 
According  to  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  Ptolemy  was  the  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  who  transferred  the  military  operations 
to  Nicanor  and  Gorgias. 
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Judges,  not  far  from  Jerusalem.51  It  no  longer  consisted 
merely  of  a  small  group  of  enthusiasts,  but  was  a  regular 
Jewish  army,  which  he  had  there  organized  according  to 
military  rules ;  he  "  ordained  captains  over  the  people,  even 
captains  over  thousands,  and  over  hundreds,  and  over  fifties, 
and  over  tens."  By  prayer  and  fasting  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  unequal  struggle.  In  the  province  of  Emmaus,  west 
of  Jerusalem,  at  the  entrance  into  the  hill  country,  the  armies 
encountered  one  another.6'2 

While  the  main  body  of  the  Syrian  army  remained  in 
camp  at  Emmaus,  Gorgias  endeavoured  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment to  engage  the  Jewish  army.  When  Judas  heard  of 
this  he  circumvented  him,  and  got  between  him  and  the 
main  body  lying  at  Emmaus.  His  brave  words  of  encourage- 
ment aroused  such  enthusiasm  among  the  Jews,  that  the 
Syrian  troops  were  completely  overpowered.  When  the 
detachment  under  Gorgias  returned,  they  found  the  camp 
already  in  flames,  and  the  Jews  quite  prepared  to  join  with 
them  in  battle.  Without  venturing  on  such  a  conflict,  they 
at  once  fled  into  the  Philistine  territory.  This  victory  of  the 
Jews,  in  B.C.  166-165,  was  complete.63 

61  Mowaijpa,  1  Mace.  iii.  46,  is  the  ancient  HBVD,  which  in  the  times  of 
(he  Judges  was  the  religious  and  political  capital  of  Israel  (Judg.  xx.  xxi. ; 
1  Sam.  vii.  5  fF.,  x.  17  if.).  According  to  1  Mace.  iii.  46,  it  lay  xariwm 
lepovace'ht}^  therefore  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  Its  situation  cannot  with 
any  certainty  he  more  exactly  determined.  See  generally,  Robinson, 
Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  143,  144.  Raumer,  Palastina,  p.  213. 
Smend  in  Riehm's  Handwarterbuch  des  bibl.  Alterthums,  p.  1003  f. 
Guenn,  Jude'e,  i.  395-402. 

52  1  Mace.  iii.  42-60.  Joseph  ua,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  3. — 'Eftpotovft  (1  Mace, 
iii.  40,  57),  in  the  Roman  times  the  capital  of  a  toparchy,  exists  down  to 
the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Amwas.  The  New  Testament 
Emmaus  is  probably  a  different  place  lying  near  Jerusalem.  Compare 
generally,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  159,  and  the  literature  quoted  in  the  note 
on  that  page. 

53  1  Mace.  iv.  1-25.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  4  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  12  ff.— 
The  chronology  is  made  out  by  means  of  a  combination  of  1  Mace.  iii.  37, 
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In  the  following  year,  B.C.  165-164,  and  indeed,  as 
further  details  show,  in  autumn  of  B.C.  165,  Lysias  himself 
led  a  new  and  still  more  powerful  army  against  Judea.  He 
did  not  make  his  attack  directly  from  the  north,  but  came 
against  Judea  from  the  south  by  the  way  of  Idumea  (1  Mace, 
iv.  29).  He  must  therefore  have  fetched  a  compass  round 
about  Judea ;  it  may  have  begun,  as  llitzig  conjectures,  p. 
393,  on  the  east,  round  about  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  on  the  west,  since  he  had  marched  along  the 
Philistine  coast  and  round  about  the  hilly  region.  At  Beth- 
zur,  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron,64  the  con- 
tending forces  met.  Although  the  Syrian  army  greatly 
exceeded  in  numbers,  Judas  this  time  again  won  so  complete 
a  victory  that  Lysias  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to 
Antioch  in  order  to  collect  new  forces.55 

After    these    two    brilliant    and   decisive    successes,   Judas 

which  gives  the  Seleucid  year  147,  with  1  Mace.  iv.  28,  h  tu  typpkya 
ei/tccvru,  or,  what  is  the  same,  h  ru  ip^ofiivm  iviccvru,  meaning  "in  the 
following  year,1'  and  chap.  iv.  52,  which  gives  the  Seleucid  year  148. 
The  incidents'  in  question  therefore  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  Seleucid 
ora  147,  or  B.C.  166-165 ;  but  whether  in  B.C.  166  or  in  B.C.  165  cannot  be 
determined. — As  the  enemy's  general,  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  names 
only  Gorgias,  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  names  only  Nicanor.  Both 
are  probably  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  former  led  the  army  in  the  field, 
and  the  latter  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army. 

54  Bott&aovpec  (r,  and  ra),  1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61,  vi.  7,  26,  31,  49,  50,  ix.  52, 
x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv.  7,  33;  in  the  ~n^  rya  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old 

Testament ;  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  235  sq.,  20 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem  in  the  direction  of  Hebron  {x.a.1  fat  »vv  xapn 
B  yd '7  a  do)  x.a.'hUToii  s'hdovrau  o.ito  Al'hiccg  sig  Xtfipo)!/  kv  etxotrt  artutloic),  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  situation  of  the  Beit-Sur  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hulhul  (the  distance  is  really  somewhat  less).  See 
Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  430-462.  Raumer, 
Paliistina,  p.  181  f.  Guerin,  Juchr,  iii.  288-295  ;  Tlie  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Cornier  and  Kitchener,  iii.  311  sq.,  324  sq.  ;  also 
Sheet  xxi.  of  the  great  English  Chart. 

65  1  Mace.  iv.  26-35.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  5.  2  Mace.  xi.  1-15.  On 
the  agreement  of  the  statement  in  First  and  Second  Maccabees,  see  Grimm 
on  both  passages. 
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again  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  the  services  of  divine  worship.  The 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  was  indeed  still  held  by  Syrian  troops, 
but  Judas  kept  them  continually  in  check  by  his  people,  so 
that  the  works  of  the  temple  could  not  be  destroyed  by  them. 
Thus  protected,  the  work  was  proceeded  with.  Everything 
impure  was  carried  out  from  the  temple.  The  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  which  had  been  polluted  by  heathen  sacrifices,  was 
wholly  taken  down  and  a  new  one  built  in  its  place.56  The 
sacred  garments  and  furniture  were  replaced  by  new  ones  ; 
and  when  everything  was  ready,  the  temple  was  consecrated 
anew  by  the  celebration  of  a  great  feast.  This  took  place, 
according  to  1  Mace.  iv.  52,  on  25  th  Chisleu,  in  the  Seleucid 
year  148,  or  December  B.C.  165,  or  precisely  the  same  day 
on  which  three  years  before,  for  the  first  time,  the  altar  had 
been  desecrated  by  the  offering  up  of  heathen  sacrifices.57  The 
festivities  lasted  for  eight  days,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
every  year  the  memory  of  those  events  should  be  revived  by 
the  repetition  of  the  festival  observance.58 

66  The  stones  of  the  heathen  altar  of  sacrifice,  or  rather  of  several  such 
altars,  were  carried  out  to  "an  unclean  place,"  therefore  completely  out- 
side of  the  temple  precincts  (1  Mace.  iv.  43).  The  stones  of  the  earlier 
Jewish  altar  of  Imrnt- offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  laid  on  the  temple 
mount,  on  a  suitable  place,  "until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show 
what  should  be  done  with  them"  (1  Mace.  iv.  46).  According  to  Mishna, 
Middoth  i.  6,  the  stones  of  the  Jewish  altar  were  laid  down  in  a  chamber 
within  the  bounds  of  the  inner  court,  but  no  longer  on  "holy"  ground. 
With  1  Mace.  iv.  43  and  46,  Derenbourg,  pp.  60, 61,  combined  two  obscure 
passages  in  Megillath  Taanith  (§  17  and  20),  according  to  which  the  stones 
of  the  Jewish  altar  were  removed  on  23rd  Marcheschwan,  that  is, 
November,  those  of  the  heathen  altar  somewhat  later,  on  the  3rd  Chisleu, 
or  December.  The  exposition  of  the  two  passages,  however,  is  still  very 
uncertain. 

57  The  date  25th  Chisleu  as  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  temple 
is  obtained  from  Megillath  Taanith,  §  23.     Compare  Derenbourg,  p.  62. 

68  Compare  generally :  1  Mace.  iv.  36-59.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7. 
6-7.  2  Mace  x.  1-8.— To  this  date  belongs  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  Temple,  rce  iyy.ee.ivia.  of  John  x.  22.     Compare  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii. 
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The  recon sedation  of  the  temple  forms  the  first  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Maccahean  revolt.  Hitherto  the  struggles  of 
the  heroes  of  the  faith  had  been  invariably  crowned  with 
success.  Judas  had  led  his  followers  on  from  one  victory  to 
another.  The  future  must  now  prove  whether  their  power 
was  elastic  enough,  and  their  enthusiasm  enduring  enough,  to 
keep  permanent  possession  of  what  had  thus  in  so  rapid  a 
course  been  won. 

7.  7  :  KceX  e£  ly.tiuov  ftixoi  Z-vpo  ryu  kocr'/itf  £yoftsu  k a.'K ov v t 1 1;  ocvrr,v 
(pcJToc,  because  during  this  festival  it  was  the  custom  to  burn  lights  (com- 
pare Baba  kamma  vi.  6,  and  Maimonides).  According  to  2  Mace.  x.  6,  it 
was  celebrated  after  the  manner  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  is  there- 
fore actually  called  in  2  Mace.  i.  9,  u  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the 
month  Chisleu."  The  Egyptian  Jews  were  invited  to  take  part  in  its 
celebration  by  two  letters  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees.  For  the  literature  with  reference  to  this  see  Div.  ii. 
vol.  iii.  p.  215.     It  was  called  in  Hebrew  n23n,  Megillaih  Taanith,  §  23, 

and  was  observed  for  a  period  of  eight  days  ;  Bikkurim,  i.  6  ;  Bosh 
Hashana  i.  3  ;  Taanith  ii.  10  ;  Mcgilla  iii.  4,  6  ;  Moed  katan  iii.  9  ; 
Baba  kamma  vi.  6.  A  complete  description  of  the  festival  in  post-Tal- 
mudic  times  is  given  by  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Meg  ilia  wa-Chanukha,  c. 
iii.-iv.,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  great  work,  Jad-ha-chasaJca  or  Mischne 
Tora,  St.  Petersburg  1850-1852,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  532-542  ;  also  in  Sehulchan- 
Arukh,  §  670-685.  Bodenschatz,  Kirchliche  Verfassung  der  heutigen 
Juden,  ii.  248-251.  Schroder,  Satzungen  und  Gebrauche  des  talmudisch- 
rabbinischen  Judenthums,  1851,  pp.  159-163. — At  the  synagogue  services 
at  the  Chanuka  festival,  Num.  vii.  was  read  (Megilla  iii.  6) ;  the 
festival  psalm  was  Ps.  xxx.  (Tract  Soferim  xviii.  2  ;  Miiller,  Masechet 
Soferim  251).  Hence  the  superscription  of  Ps.  xxx.  is  lYOn  m^rrT^'. — 
Compare  generally  the  article  "Kirch weihfest"  in  Winer,  RWB. ;  Schen- 
kel's  Bibellex.  by  Dillmann  ;  Riehm's  Hand  worterbueh  ;  also  Oehler, 
article  "  Feste  der  Juden  "  in  Herzog's  Encyclopaedie,  and  the  commen- 
taries on  1  Mace.  iv.  59  (Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  Bissel,  Wace)  and  on 
John  x.  22  (Lightfoot,  Home  Hebr. ;  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test ;  Wolf,  Gurus 
yhil.  etc.). 


§  5.  THE  TIMES  OF  JUDAS  MACCABAEUS,  B.C.  165-161. 

Sources. 

1  Mace,  v.-ix.  22  ;  2  Mace,  xii.-xv. 

Josephus,  Antig.  xii.  8-11.     A  summary  of  this   is   given   in    Zonaraa, 

Annal.  iv.  20-22. 
Megillath  Taanith,  §  30,  in  Derenbourg,  Histoire,  p.  63. 
The  coins  ascribed  to  Judas  by  de  Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  84  sq.,  belong 

rather  in  all  probability  to  Aristobulus  I. ;  see  §  9. 
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The  works  on  Syrian  history  by  Foy-Vaillant,  Frolich,  Clinton,  Flathe, 

Stark,  etc. 
The  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the  Books  of  Maccabees  by  Wemsdoiff, 

Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  Bissel,  Wace,  etc. 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  vol.  v.  306-323. 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  272-296. 
Hitzig,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  395-421. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  des  Juden,  Bd.  ii.  2,  pp.  352-376. 
Conder,  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.     London 

1879. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  1877,  vol.  iii.  pp.  285-343. 
Articles,  of  Judas   Maccabaeus,  in   Winer,    RWB.,    and    in    Schenkel'e 

Bibellexicon. 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half  after  the  reconsecration  of 
the  temple  down  to  the  summer  of  B.C.  163,  Judas  remained 
master  of  Judea.  The  central  government  of  Syria  took  no 
concern  in  the  movements  there,  for  its  attention  was  wholly 
taken  up  elsewhere.  Hence  Judas  was  able  unhindered  to 
arrange  for  the  strengthening  of  his  position.  The  temple 
mount  was  furnished  with  stony  fortifications.  On  the 
southern  frontier  of  Judea,  Beth-zur,  which  constituted  the  key 
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to  Judea,  was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  Jewish 
troops.1  And  also  throughout  all  the  border  districts  military 
raids  were  made,  partly  in  order  to  protect  the  Jews  dwelling 
there,  partly  for  the  establishment  of  their  own  dominion. 
The  Edomites,  the  Bajanites  (a  tribe  otherwise  unknown), 
and  the  Ammonites,  all  of  whom  had  shown  themselves 
hostile,  were  sharply  chastised  one  after  another.2 

Complaints  soon  came  from  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
from  Galilee,  of  persecutions  which  the  Jews  dwelling  there 
had  been  subjected  to  on  the  part  of  the  heathens.  It  was 
resolved  that  help  should  be  sent  to  both.  Simon  went  to 
Galilee  with  three  thousand  men,  Judas  to  Gilead  with  eight 
thousand  men.3  In  neither  case  was  there  any  idea  of 
making  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  territory  in  question. 
But  after  Simon  had  won  many  battles  against  the  heathen 
in  Galilee,  he  gathered  together  the  Jewish  residents,  with 
their  women,  children,  and  goods,  and  led  them  amid  great 
rejoicing  to  Judea,  where  they  would  be  kept  secure.4  Judas 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  in  Gilead.  In  a  series  of  successful 
engagements,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  he  subdued  the  native  tribes,  whose  leader  was 
one  Timotheus,  then  gathered  together  all  the  Israelites  in 
Gilead,  great  and  small,  women  and  children,  with  all  their 
possessions,  and  led  them  carefully,  after  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  light  a  passage   for   himself   by  Ephron,  a   town   of 

1  1  Mace.  iv.  60,  61.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  7. — Beth-zur  is  in  the 
subsequent  history  often  referred  to  as  an  important  post.  See  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  note  54  under  the  previous  section. 

2  1  Mace.  v.  1-8.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  1. — The  Edomite  district 
Akrabattine,  1  Mace.  v.  3,  lias  its  name  from  the  high  ridge  Akrabbim, 
Num.  xxxiv.  4,  Josh.  xv.  3,  Judg.  i.  36,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  this  well-known  toparchy  of  Akrabattene,  lying  in  the  north  of 
Judea.     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

8  1  Mace.  v.  9-20.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  1-2. 

4  1  Mace.  v.  21-23.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  2.  For  an  explanation  of 
1  Mace.  v.  23,  compare  above,  page  192. 
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the  east  Jordan  country  otherwise  unknown,  through  Beth- 
sean  or  Scythopolis  to  Judea.6 

During  the  period  when  Simon  and  Judas  were  absent 
from  Judea,  the  direction  of  affairs  there  had  been  assigned  to 
certain  men  called  Joseph  and  Asariah.  These  two,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  Judas,  undertook  a  military  expedi- 
tion against  Jamnia,  but  were  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss  by  Gorgias,  who  since  his  defeat  had  remained  at  Emmaus 
in  Philistine  territory.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  does  not 
fail,  in  recording  this  incident,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  the  family  of  the  Maccabees  that 
salvation  was  to  be  wrought  for  Israel.6 

But  Judas  carried  his  military  expedition  farther  a-field. 
He  went  out  again  against  the  Edomites,  besieged  and 
destroyed  Hebron  ;  then  passed  through  Marissa  (for  thus  we 
are  to  read  in  place  of  Samaria  in  1  Mace.  v.  66)  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  overthrew  Ashdod,  cast  down  the 
altars  there  and  the  idols,  and  returned  back  to  Judea  with 
rich  spoil.7  The  object  now  quite  evidently  was  no  longer 
the  protection  of  the  Jewish  faith,  but  the  strengthening  and 
extending  of  the  Jewish  powTer. 

Meanwhile   a    change    had    taken    place    in    the   affairs   of 

5  1  Mace.  v.  24-54.  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  3-5.  Compare  2  Mace.  xii. 
10-31.  For  the  geography,  compare  also  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  ii. 
2,  pp.  453-459.  Ephron  is,  as  Griitz  rightly  remarks,  certainly  identical 
with  the  YtQpovg  or  Yitppovv  conquered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polybius, 
v.  70.  12). 

6  1  Mace.  v.  18,  19,  55-G2.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6.  On  Jamnia,  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  78  f. 

7  1  Mace.  v.  63-68.  Instead  of  Sa^a^**,  1  Mace.  v.  G6y  we  have  in 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6,  Mccptaaotu,  as  also  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  codex 
Sangerrnanensis.  Compare  also  2  Maec.  xii.  35.  Marissa,  in  the  Old 
Testament  HKho,  is  a  very  well  known  town  in  the  south  of  Judea,  then 

under  Edomite  rule  (Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1),  and  lying,  according  to  Eusebius, 
( hwmasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  279,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleutheropolis, 
that  is,  just  between  Hebron  and  Ashdod.  The.  reading  given  by  Jose- 
plms is  thus  undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  and  it  was  early  adopted,  as  e.g. 
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Syria.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  his  undertakings  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  had  been  no  less  unfortunate  than 
his  generals  had  been  in  Judea.  He  had  advanced  into 
the  province  of  Elymais,  but  after  making  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  appropriate  the  rich  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  there,  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  back  upon 
Babylon,  and  on  the  way,  in  the  Persian  town  of  Taba,  he 
died  in  B.C.  164,  or,  according  to  1  Mace.  vi.  16,  in  the 
Seleucid  year  149,  that  is,  B.C.  164-163.8  Before  his  end 
he  appointed  one  of  his  generals,  Philip,  to  be  imperial 
chancellor,  and  tutor  to  his  son  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  during 
his  minority.  But  instead  of  him  Lysias  secured  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  obtained  absolute 
sovereign  power  in  the  empire.9 

The  revolted  Jews  might  not  perhaps  have  been  interfered 
with  for  a  long  time  had  not  pressing  appeals  been  made  to 
Antioch  directly  from  Judea.  Judas  now  laid  siege  in  B.C. 
163-162,  the  Seleucid  year  150  (1  Mace.  vi.  20),  to  the 
Syrian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
garrison,  notwithstanding  the  siege,  escaped,  and  in  company 
with   representatives   of   the   Greek    party   among   the   Jews, 


by  Grotius,  Reland  and  Michaelis.  Grimm,  indeed,  thinks  that  no 
motive  can  be  found  for  mentioning  a  mere  march  through  by  Marissa. 
But,  as  Keil  has  correctly  remarked,  the  march  through  is  recorded  for 
the  reason  that  there  a  number  of  priests  in  a  rash  and  ill-considered 
battle  met  their  death  (v.  67).  On  Ashdod,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  76  f. 

8  1  Mace.  vi.  1-16.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  1.  Polybius,  xxxi.  11. 
Porphyry  in  Jerome  on  Dan.  xi.  44,  45  (Hieronym.  Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  v. 
722). — Instead  of  Artemis,  as  given  by  Polybius,  Appian.  Syriaca,  c.  6% 
names  Aphrodite.  Compare  in  regard  to  the  chronology,  above,  p.  172. — 
The  stories  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  are  purely  legendary 
(i.  13-16  and  ix.).  Griitz  in  the  Monatsschr.  ficr  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des 
JudenthuinSy  1883,  pp.  241-254,  makes  a  venturous  attempt  to  drag  in 
the  statements  of  Dan.  xi.  45  in  order  to  determine  the  place  where 
Antiochus  died. 

a  1  Mace.  vi.  14-17.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  2. 
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betook  themselves  to  the  king  in  order  to  urge  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  his  interfering.  The  representatives  of  the 
Greek  party,  in  particular,  complained  of  how  much  they  had 
to  suffer  from  their  hostile  fellow-countrymen,  so  that  many  of 
them  had  been  slain  and  had  their  possessions  taken  from  them.10 
It  was  this  that  first  again  roused  those  in  Antioch  to 
take  active  measures.  Lysias  himself,  in  company  with  the 
youthful  king,  went  forth  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  and 
marched  against  Judea.  He  once  more  made  his  attack  from 
the  south,  and  began  with  the  siege  of  Beth-zur.  Judas  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
go  forth  to  meet  the  king.  At  Beth-Zachariah,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Beth-zur,  the  armies  met.11  It  soon  appeared 
that  over  against  the  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  Syrian  troops 
the  Jews  with  all  their  valour  could  not  secure  any  decisive 
or  lasting  victory.  They  went  forth  boldly  to  the  conflict. 
Judas's  own  brother  Eleasar  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  rest.  He  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  elephant 
on  which  the  young  king  was  seated  ;  he  crept  forward,  stabbed 
the  elephant  from  below,  and  was  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  falling  animal.  His  self-immolation  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Jews,  however,  were  in  vain.  The  Jewish  army  was 
beaten,  and  that  so  completely,  that  the  king's  army  soon 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  laid  siege  to 
Zion,  the  temple  mount.12 


10  1  Mane.  vi.  18-27.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  3. 

11  Bctt^cc^ccpioc  (1  Mace.  vi.  32),  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  4, 
severity  stadia  north  of  Beth-zur,  is  in  the  present  day  called  Beit- 
Sakaria.  See  Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  pp. 
276-277.  Raunier,  Palastina,  p.  181  ;  Guerin,  Judee,  iii.  316-319.  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii. 
35  sq.,  108  ;  and  the  great  English  Map,  Sheet  xvii.  Ritter,  in  his 
Geography  of  Palestine  and  Sinai,  wrongly  identifies  Beth-Zachariah 
with  edh-Dhoheriyeh,  in  which  case  it  would  have  lain  to  the  south- 
west of  Hebron. 

12  1  Mace.  vi.  28-48.     Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  3-5  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i. 
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Beth-zur  also  was  obliged  to  yield  and  to  receive  a  Syrian 
garrison.  Those  besieged  in  Zion,  however,  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  want  of  the  means  of  life,  since  owing  to  the 
Sabbatical  year  no  provision  had  been  made  beforehand.13 
The  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Jews  now  seemed  imminent, 
when  suddenly  Lysias,  on  account  of  events  occurring  in  Syria, 
found  himself  compelled  to  treat  with  the  Jews  for  peace 
under  favourable  conditions.  That  same  Philip  whom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  nominated  as  imperial  chancellor 
and  tutor  of  his  son  Antiochus  V.  during  his  minority,  had 
marched  against  Antioch  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  power 
to  himself.  In  order  to  have  a  free  hand  against  him,  Lysias 
granted  to  the  Jews  that  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
occasion  of  the  war,  the  liberty  freely  to  celebrate  their  own 
religious  ceremonies.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  permitted  them 
to  "  observe  their  own  institutions  as  formerly."  On  this  con- 
dition those  besieged  in  Zion  capitulated ;  its  strongholds  were 
reduced,  contrary  to  the  promise  sworn  to  by  the  king.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  was  accomplished,  but  only  after 
that  had  been  granted  to  them  on  account  of  which  the  Syrian 
government  had  declared  war  against  them  five  years  before.14 

1.  5.  2  Maec.  xiii.  1-17.  The  defeat  is  only  very  shyly  hinted  at  in 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  vi.  47  ;  while  in  the  Second  Book  of  Macca- 
bees it  is  actually  transformed  into  a  victory  !  See  with  reference  to  this, 
Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  1  Makk.  p.  103,  zu  2  Makk.  p.  191  f. 

13  1  Mace.  vi.  49-54.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  5.  2  Mace.  xiii.  18-22. 
The  mentioning  of  the  Sabbatical  year  (1  Mace.  vi.  49  :  on  vdpficcTov 
%v  rr\  yfi  ;  vi.  53  :  otu.  to  sftlopoit  trot  uvui)  shows  us  that  the  events 
occurred  in  B.C.  163.  For  the  Seleucid  year  150  (in  which  they  are  placed 
by  1  Mace.  vi.  20  compared  with  vii.  1)  runs,  according  to  the  mode  of 
reckoning  followed  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  from  spring  of  B.C. 
163  to  spring  of  B.C.  162.  The  Sabbatical  year,  however,  always  begins 
in  autumn  (Mishna,  Rosh  luishana  i.  1).  Since,  then,  they  were  already 
in  want  of  victuals,  they  must  have  been  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  after  the  fields  during  winter  and  spring  had  been  left 
unsown.     This,  therefore,  brings  us  to  the  summer  of  B.C.  163. 

14  1  Mace.  vi.  55-62.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  6-7.  2  Mace.  xiii. 
£3-26. 
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The  understanding  with  the  Jews  at  which  Lysias  and 
Antiochus  V.  in  their  own  interests  had  arrived,  was  not 
interfered  with  by  any  of  the  following  kings.  None  of 
them  resorted  again  to  the  foolish  attempt  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  forcibly  to  introduce  pagan  culture  and  ceremonies 
among  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  worship,  which  had  been 
restored  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  amid  all  the  changeful  circum- 
stances of  the  age,  continued  to  be  observed  in  essentially  the 
same  way.  This  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  in  order  that 
a  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  conflicts  which 
followed.  The  end  aimed  at  in  the  struggle  was  now  different 
from  that  previously  before  them.  It  had  to  do  no  longer 
with  the  preservation  of  religion,  but,  just  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  preliminary  history  of  the  Maccabean  revolt, 
with  the  question  whether  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
national  party  within  the  Jewish  nation  itself  should  have 
the  supremacy.  It  was  essentially  a  Jewish  internecine  war, 
in  which  the  Syrian  superiors  took  part  only  in  so  far  as  they 
supported  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  government 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  two  Jewish 
parties.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  religious  interests  did 
come  into  consideration.  For  the  Greek  party  were  inclined 
to  go  farther  in  the  way  of  favouring  Greek  institutions, 
while  their  nationalist  opponents  seemed  more  attached  to 
the  religion  of  Israel.  But  the  fundamental  points  were  no 
longer  in  dispute.15 

In  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  previous  year,  the 
party  in  Judea  friendly  to  the  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  the 
government,  and  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  persecuted. 
Judas  stood  practically  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people.16 

11  Compare  Wellhausen,  Pharisaer  und  Sadductter,  p.  84:  "The  year 
162  marks  the  proper  end  of  the  religious  war  of  the    Jews.      There- 
alter  the  occasion  of  the  conflict  was  not  religion,  but  government." 
16  We  get  no  information  from  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  as  to  the 
IJIV.  I.  VOL.  1.  p 
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It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  opposition  party  did  not 
quietly  submit  to  this  arrangement,  but  made  vigorous  efforts 
on  their  part  to  obtain  again  the  governing  power.  But  they 
succeeded  in  their  efforts  only  after  a  change  had  occurred  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  throne.  Antiochus  V.  and  Lysias  had, 
indeed,  after  a  short  struggle  overcome  that  Philip  who  had 
contended  with  them  for  the  supremacy.17  But  they  them- 
selves were  soon  driven  out  by  a  new  pretender  to  the  crown. 
Demetrius  I.,  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  cognomen  Soter, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  therefore  nephew  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  cousin  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  who 
had  previously  lived  as  a  hostage  at  Home,  and  had  vainly 
entreated  from  the  Boman  senate  permission  to  return  home, 
succeeded  in  secretly  making  his  escape,  and  landed  at 
Tripolis  on  the  Phoenician  coast.ls  He  was  able  soon  to 
gather  around  him  a  considerable  number  of  followers ; 19 
indeed  the  very  bodyguard  of  King  Antiochus  deserted  him 
and  his  guardian  Lysias,  and  joined  Demetrius.  By  the  orders 
of  Demetrius  both  wTere  murdered,  and  he  himself  proclaimed 
kincj  in  B.C.  162.20     The  Boman  senate  was  at  first  in  con- 

person  who  administered  the  office  of  the  high  priest  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  worship.  Nominally  Menelaus  was  still  high  priest.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  when  he  made 
definite  concessions  to  the  Jews,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  that  was 
that  Menelaus  by  his  evil  counsels  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  7  ;  compare  2  Mace.  xiii. 
3-8).  But  Menelaus  was  naturally  unable  in  presence  of  Judas,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  actual  power,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  high 
priest's  office.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Onias  IV.,  son  of  Onias  III.,  may  have 
officiated.  But,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5.  1,  he  was  not  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  went  immediately  down  into  Egypt, 
and  so  after  the  execution  of  Menelaus  the  office  was  given,  not  to  him, 
but  to  Alcimus  (Antiq.  xii.  9.  7). 

17  1  Mace.  vi.  63.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  7. 

13  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  254  (  =  Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  i. 
550  sq.).     2  Mace.  xiv.  1. 

19  Justin,  xxxiv.  3  :  Delatus  in  Syriam  secundo  favore  omnium  excipitur. 

20  1  Mace.  vii.  1-4.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.   10.  1.     2  Mace.  xiv.  1-2, 
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sternation  over  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  but  by  and  by  Deme- 
trius managed  on  his  part  to  induce  the  Romans  to  recognise 
him  as  king.21 

Soon  after  Demetrius  had  entered  upon  the  government, 
the  leaders  of  the  Hellenistic  party,  with  a  certain  Alcimus 
at  their  head,  or  as  his  Hebrew  name  properly  reads,  Jakim,22 
made  representations  to  the  king  with  reference  to  their 
oppression  under  the  party  of  Judas.  Judas  and  his  brothers 
had  meanwhile  slain  the  adherents  of  the  king,  or  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  Demetrius  was  naturally  readily 
impressed  by  such  a  statement.  Alcimus  wras  appointed 
high  priest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Syrian  army  under  the 
command  of  Bacchides  was  sent  to  Judea,  in  order  to  instate 
Alcimus  by  force,  if  need  be,  in  his  office.23 

The  further  development  of  affairs  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees.  The  opposition  to  Alcimus 
on  the  side  of  the  strict  Jewish  party  was  by  no  means 
engaged  in  by  all  its  adherents.  In  consequence  of  quieting 
assurances  which  he  gave,  he  was  immediately  acknowledged 
by  the  representatives  of  the  strictest  section  of  the  scribes 
and  the  "pious"  (AacBalot,  1  Mace.  vii.  13),  as  the  legiti- 
mate high  priest  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Only  Judas  and 
his  adherents  persevered  in  their  opposition.  They  did  not 
trust   the  promises   of    Alcimus,    and    considered   that   their 

Livy,  Epit.  xlvi.  Appian,  Syriaca,  c.  47.  In  regard  to  the  chronology, 
see  above,  p.  174. 

21  Polybius,  xxxi.  23,  xxxii.  4. 

22  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.  7  :  " A.'Kki^.q;  6  kxi  'Ixxsipo;  xhinhig.  In  the 
sketch  given  by  Josephus  in  Antiq.  xx.  10,  he  names  him  simply  'Iuki/aos. 
Also  in  the  text  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  vii.  5,  12,  20,  21,  23,  25, 
and  ix.  54-57,  as  well  as  2  Mace.  xiv.  3,  various  manuscripts  have  the 
addition  6  kciI  'lla.Kiiuog. 

23  1  Mace.  vii.  5-9.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  1-2.  2  Mace.  xiv.  3-10. — 
According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  9.'  7,  Alcimus  had  been  already  nomi- 
nated as  high  priest  by  Antiochus  V.  Eupator.  According  to  2  Mace.  xiv. 
3  ff.,  he  had  once  even  earlier  than  this  filled  the  office  of  high  priest. 
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religious  interests  could  only  be  secured  if  they  got  the 
government  into  their  own  hands.24 

Results  showed  that  they  were  not  wrong.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Alcimus  was  to  order  the  execution  of  sixty 
men  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Asidaeans.  This  struck 
fear  and  trembling  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  had  also 
the  effect  of  arousing  more  determined  opposition.  Bacchides 
now  thought  that  his  presence  in  Judea  was  no  longer 
necessary.  Leaving  behind  a  military  force  in  Judea  for  the 
protection  of  Alcimus,  he  himself  returned  to  Syria.  Then 
Alcimus  and  Judas  had  practically  an  opportunity  of  measur- 
ing their  strength  and  testing  their  own  resources  against  one 
another.  The  open  war  between  the  two  parties  which  now 
began  seemed  to  tend  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  Macca- 
bees, so  that  Alcimus  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  king 
and  to  entreat  of  him  further  support.25 

Demetrius  sent  now  against  Judea  another  general,  Nicanor, 
with  a  great  army.  Nicanor  sought  first  of  all  through 
stratagem  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  Judas.  But 
Judas  got  information  of  this  plot,  and  so  the  scheme  mis- 
carried.     An  engagement  thus  took  place  at  Capharsalama,26 

24  1  Mace.  vii.  10-15.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  2.  The  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees,  xiv.  6,  falsely  identifies  the  Asidaeans  with  the  party  of 
Judas.  See  regarding  this,  Wellhausen,  Pharisaer  und  Sadducaery  p. 
79  ft 

25  1  Mace.  vii.  16-25.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  2-3. 

26  The  position  of  this  place  is  unknown.  Expositors  of  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  (Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  etc.,  on  1  Mace.  vii.  31)  set  it  south 
of  Jerusalem,  "since  Nicanor  after  losing  the  battle  withdrew  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  to  Beth-Horon"  (Keil).  But  this  argument  is  not  con- 
vincing. Nicanor  did  not  sustain  an  actual  defeat  at  Capharsalama,  since  his 
loss  consisted  only  of  500  men  (so  1  Mace.  vii.  32  is  to  be  read,  instead  of 
5000).  We  may  therefore  represent  the  state  of  matters  thus  to  ourselves, 
that  Nicanor,  after  he  had  failed  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over 
Judas  at  Capharsalama,  wished  to  make  himself  sure  of  the  protection  of 
Jerusalem,  where  he  had  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  to  back  up  his  efforts. 
Under  these  circumstances  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  our  setting 
Capharsalama  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  identifying  it  with  the 
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which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Nicanor.  He  then  advanced 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  innocent 
priests.  While  they  greeted  him  respectfully,  he  treated 
them  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  threatened  that  if  they  did 
not  deliver  up  to  him  Judas  and  his  army,  he  would  on  his 
victorious  return  set  their  temple  on  fire.27 

Therefore  he  returned  to  the  district  of  Beth-Horon,  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  where  he  waited  for  reinforcements  from 
Syria.  Judas  lay  encamped  over  against  him  in  Adasa.28 
On  13th  Adar,  B.C.  161,  a  decisive  conflict  was  engaged  in 
which  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Syrians.  Nicanor 
himself  fell  in  the  tumult.  When  his  people  saw  this,  they 
threw  their  weapons  away,  and  betook  themselves  to  hasty 
flight,  The  Jews  pursued  them,  surrounded  them,  and  cut 
them  down  to  the  last  man ;  so,  at  least,  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees   affirms.      The   victory   must  certainly  have  been 

Carvasalim  near  Ramleh,  not  far  from  Lydda,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  eleventh  century  (so  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
vol.  iii.  46-59  ;  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  321).  A  qS^  nr^  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Talmud  (Reland,  Palest,  p.  690  ;  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Tal- 
mud, p.  173),  and  by  the  Arabic  geographer  Mukaddasi,  translated  by 
Gildemeister,  Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  vii.  170. 

27  1  Mace.  vii.  26-38.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  4-5. 

28  '  Alccaoc,  1  Mace.  vii.  40,  45,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  5, 
thirty  stades  from  Beth-Horon,  is  identical  with  the  '  Alccax  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gophna  which  was  known  to  Eusebius  {Onomasticon,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  220  :  x.a.1  tart  vvv  xuftn  iyyvg  YovQuav).  It  lay  therefore  north- 
east of  Beth-Horon.     Quite  distinct  from  it  is  the  similarly  named  ndlJl 

belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37  ;  Mishna,  Erubin  v.  6),  which, 
since  it  was  in  the  district  of  Judah,  cannot  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gophna,  as  Eusebius  erroneously  assumes  (see  on  the  contrary, 
Jerome,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  93).  Compare  the  articles  "Adasa" 
and  "  Hadasa"  in  the  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Schenkel,  and  Riehm. — Many 
are  now  inclined  to  identify  our  Adasa  with  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  Adasa 
on  the  great  road  north  of  Jerusalem  (Guerin,  Jnde'e,  iii.  5-6  ;  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii. 
30,  105  f.  ;  also  the  great  English  Map,  Sheet  xvii.).  The  identification 
seems  to  me  doubtful,  since  Khirbet  Adasa  is  about  sixty  stades  from 
Beth-Horon,  and  not  toward  Gophna,  but  in  a  southerly  direction. 
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overpowering  and  complete.  For  from  this  time  the  13th 
Adar,  corresponding  roughly  to  our  March,  was  annually 
observed  as  a  festival  under  the  name  of  "  Nicanor's  Day."  29 

Judas  wTas  thus  once  more  master  of  the  situation.  Josephus 
assigns  to  this  period  the  death  of  Alcimus,  and  from  this 
time  reckons  the  priesthood  of  Judas.  But  the  death  of 
Alcimus,  according  to  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  occurred 
considerably  later-;  and  that  Judas  exercised  generally  the 
functions  of  the  high  priest,  is  extremely  improbable.30 

There  is,  however,  this  element  of  truth  in  the  statement 
of  Josephus,  that  Judas  now  actually  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  And  it  was  his  determined  plan  to 
maintain  himself,  or  at  least  his  party,  in  that  position.  But 
the  events  which  had  occurred  taught  him  that  this  was 
possible  only  after  they  had  completely  freed  themselves  from 
the  Syrian  yoke.     The  king  of  Syria  had  indeed  showed  his 

29  1  Mace.  vii.  39-50.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  5.  2  Mace.  xv.  1-36. 
Megillath  Taanith,  §  30  (in  Derenbourg,  p.  63). — The  year  in  which 
Nicanor's  defeat  occurred  is  not  directly  stated  in  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees,  but  by  a  comparison  of  1  Mace.  vii.  1  with  ix.  3,  it  must  be 
set  down  as  the  Seleucid  year  151,  or  B.C.  162-161.  But  the  month  Adar 
of  the  Seleucid  year  151  is  equivalent  to  March  B.C.  161.  The  considera- 
tion which  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  regarded  as  telling  against 
this  date,  that  it  made  the  time  since  the  accession  of  Demetrius  too  short 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  events,  I  can  no  longer  regard  as  offering  any 
serious  difficulty. 

30  On  the  death  of  Alcimus,  see  1  Mace.  ix.  54-56.  On  the  high-priest- 
hood of  Judas,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  6,  11.  2.  In  itself  it  would  not  be 
inconceivable  that  Judas  should  also  have  usurped  the  functions  of  the  high 
priest.  But  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  says  nothing  about  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. There  was  also  a  legitimate  claimant  present  in  the  j>erson  of 
Onias  IV.,  who  would  certainly  be  respected  as  such  by  Judas.  Josephus 
himself  in  another  place  expressly  says  that  after  the  death  of  Alcimus 
the  office  of  the  high  priest  remained  unoccupied  for  seven  years  {Antiq. 
XX.  10  :  ^is^i^XTO  Ss  ovists  xvrov,  otAAat  Ittrs'hsae!/  ij  ToKig  Iviuvrovg  s~rci  yppU 
upxtsptug  otVflfc).  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  investigations  of 
Wieseler  (Studien  unci  Kritiken,  1877,  pp.  293-298)  and  Griitz  (Geschichte  dcr 
Juden,  ii.  2,  p.  365  ff.  ;  Monatsschr.  fior  Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Juden- 
thums,  1883,  pp.  1-6). 
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inclination  to  secure  the  supremacy  in  Judea  to  the  opposition 
party  by  force  of  arms.  The  resolve  was  therefore  made  to 
shake  off  once  and  for  all  every  sort  of  subordination  to  the 
Syrians.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  Judas  applied 
to  the  Eomans  for  help.  The  rulers  of  the  Western  empire, 
ever  since  their  conflicts  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  between 
B.C.  192  and  B.C.  189,  had  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in 
matters  that  affected  the  Syrian  empire,  and  looked  closely 
into  everything  that  occurred  with  watchful  eyes.  They 
repeatedly  interposed  their  authority  to  decide  upon  the  affairs 
of  Syria.31  All  centrifugal  movements  in  that  quarter  might 
therefore  count  upon  their  support.  It  was  thus  very  natural 
that  Judas  should  make  the  attempt  with  the  help  of  the 
Eomans  to  secure  permanently  that  freedom  which  had  been 
temporarily  wrung  from  their  enemy.  In  grand  pictorial 
style  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  describes  how  Judas  had 
heard  of  the  deeds  and  might  of  the  Eomans,  and  how  this 
led  him  to  endeavour  to  obtain  their  aid.  Even  the  in- 
accuracies which  are  mixed  up  in  this  story  serve  to  set 
before  us  very  strikingly  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Eomans,  which  was  then  current  in  Judea.  Judas  therefore 
sent  two  men  of  his  party  as  ambassadors  to  Eome,  Eupolemus 
son  of  John,  and  Jason  son  of  Eleasar,  the  former  perhaps 
identical  with  that  Eupolemus  who  is  known  to  us  as  a 
Hellenistic  writer,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  203-206.  The 
end  which  he  had  in  view  in  so  doing  was  avowedly  the 
throwing  off  of  the  Syrian  yoke  (1  Mace.  viii.  18  :  rov 
apat  rbv  £vybv  air  avioiv).  The  Roman  senate  readily 
granted  an  audience  to  the  Jewish  embassy,  and  a  treaty  of 
friendship  was  made  of  which  the  principal  provisions  were 

31  Thus  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  obliged  to  abandon  Egypt  by 
Popilius  Laenas.  After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Eoman 
senate  forced  from  Antiochus  Eupator  and  his  regent-guardian  Lysias  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  standing  army  of  Syria  (Polybius,  xxxi.  12  j 
Appian.  Syriaca,  c.  46). 
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that  the  Jews  should  give  help  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Romans  to  the  Jews  in  times  of  war  {cv^ixa^ia),  but  not  on 
precisely  equal  terms,  and  in  every  case  just  as  circumstances 
required  (1  Mace.  viii.  25,  27:  g>s  av  6  icaipos  v7roypa<pj}). 
It  therefore  practically  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
Romans  how  far  they  should  consider  themselves  bound  by 
the  agreement.32 

About  the  same  time  as  this  treaty  was  concluded  the 
Romans  issued  a  missive  to  Demetrius,  wherein  they  ordered 
him  to  desist  from  every  sort  of  hostile  proceeding  against 
the  Jews,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Romans.33  Their  inter- 
position of  authority  came  too  late.  Demetrius  proceeded  so 
rashly  and  energetically,  that  the  overthrow  of  Judea  had 
been  already  completed  before  there  was  any  possibility  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.34  Immediately  after  he 
had  received  news  of  the  death  and  defeat  of  Nicanor,  he  sent 
a  great  army  under  Bacchides  to  Judea,  which  appeared  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  first  month 
of  the  Seleucid  year  152,  that  is,  in  April  B.C.  161  (1  Mace, 
ix.   3),  only  about  two  months   after   the  fall   of  Nicanor.35 

32  1  Mace.  viii.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  6. — A  similar  treaty  of  friend- 
ship between  Kome  and  Astypalaea,  of  date  B.C.  105,  is  known  from  an 
inscription,  Corp.  Inscr.  Graec.  n.  2485  (also  in  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek 
Historical  Inscriptions,  Oxford  1882,  pp.  347-349). — For  an  explanation  and 
criticism  of  1  Mace,  viii.,  besides  the  commentaries  of  Micliaelis,  Grimm, 
Keil,  Bissel,  Wace,  compare  :  Grimm,  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftl.  Theol. 
1874,  pp.  231-238,  with  communications  from  Mommsen  and  Mendels- 
sohn in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philologae  Lipsiensis,  t.  v.  1875,  pp.  91-100. 

83  1  Mace.  viii.  31,  32. 

84  From  the  general  drift  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Judas  Lad  first  arranged  the  embassy  after  the  victory  over 
Nicanor.  On  this  supposition  he  cannot  have  lived  to  see  the  return  of 
his  ambassadors,  for  his  death  occurred  only  two  months  after  Nicanor's 
defeat.     Compare  Grimm,  Exeget.  Handbuch  zu  1  Match  p.  131. 

35  As  to  the  reckoning  of  the  date,  compare  above,  page  39. — Since 
Nicanor  fell  on  the  13th  Adar,  the  last  month  of  the  Jewish  year  (1  Mace. 
vii.  43,  49),  while  Bacchides  appeared  before  Jerusalem  "  in  the  first 
month"  of  the  Seleucid  year  152  {\  Mace.  ix.  3),  a  period  of  one  and  a 
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Bacchides  encamped  beside  Berea,  Judas  beside  Elasa  (written 
also  Eleasa  and  Alasa).36  The  superiority  of  the  Syrians  was 
so  evident,  that  even  in  the  ranks  of  Judas  there  no  longer 
remained  any  hope  of  victory.  His  followers  deserted  in 
large  numbers.  With  a  few  faithful  men  Judas  ventured 
with  the  wild  courage  of  despair  on  the  hopeless  conflict. 
The  result  was  just  what  had  been  clearly  foreseen  :  the 
troops  of  Judas  were  hewn  down,  and  he  himself  fell  in  the 
battle.  To  his  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon  were  granted 
the  sad  privilege  of  burying  him  in  the  grave  of  his  father 
at  Modem.37 

With  the  overthrow  of  Judas  it  was  finally  and  definitely 
proved  that  it  was  a  vain  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  nationalists  to  measure  swords  with  the  mighty  forces 
of  Syria.  Brilliant  as  the  earlier  achievements  of  Judas  had 
been,  he  was  largely  indebted  to  the  recklessness  and  self- 
confidence  of  his  opponents.  Continuous  military  success  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  if  only  the  Syrian  authorities  seriously 
roused  themselves  to  the  conflict.  The  following  age  cannot 
show  even  one  conspicuous  victory  of  the  kind  by  which 
Judas  had  won  renown.  What  the  Maccabean  party  finally 
reached,  it  won  through  voluntary  concessions  of  claimants  of 
the  Syrian  throne  contending  with  one  another,  and  generally 
in  consequence  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  Syrian  empire. 

half  months,  which  is  quite  enough,  is  allowed  for  the  equipment  of  the 
Syrian  army.  "  But  yet  even  should  forty-five  days  seem  to  any  one  too 
little,  I  could  even  then  come  to  his  help  with  other  thirty  or  thirty-one 
days.  The  year  must  have  been  an  intercalary  year,  that  is,  it  must  have 
had  the  month  Veadar  intercalated"  (Michaelis,  Anm.  zu  1  Makk  ix.  3). 

36  Both  places  are  unknown.  Also  the  remark  in  1  Mace.  ix.  15  :  eag 
'A^ojtov  6'pov;,  scarcely  gives  sufficient  ground  for  determining  its  locality, 
since  the  statement  is  very  suspicious,  and  is  owing  perhaps  to  a  transla- 
tor's mistake.  (Michaelis  guesses  that  in  Hebrew  it  stood  inn  nVTtSWi 
"  down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  "  Josephus  reads  ft&xpts  'A£al 
c'pov;.) 

37  1  Mace.  ix.  1-21.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  11.  1-2. 
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The  power  of  the  Jewish  national  party  was  quite  anni- 
hilated by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Judas.  The  party  friendly 
to  the  Greeks,  with  the  high  priest  Alcimus  at  their  head, 
was  able  now  unhindered  to  carry  on  the  government  com- 
mitted to  it  by  the  king.  Wherever  any  opposition  was 
offered,  it  was  at  once  vigorously  suppressed.  The  friends 
of  Judas  were  sought  out  and  brought  to  Bacchides,  who 
"  took  vengeance  on  them."  The  "  unrighteous  "  and  the 
"  ungodly,"  as  the  opponents  of  the  Maccabees  are  designated 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  had  now  the  rule  in  Judea.1 
1  1  Mace.  ix.  23-27.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  1. 
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But  the  friends  of  Judas  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
abandon  all  sort  of  resistance.  They  elected  Jonathan,  the 
brother  of  Judas,  as  their  leader,  "  in  order  that  he  might 
direct  the  conflict." 2  No  regular  or  serious  undertakings 
indeed  were  at  first  to  be  thought  of.  They  required  first  of 
all  gradually  to  gather  together  their  forces  and  wait  a  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  earliest  incidents  of  this  period 
which  we  have,  represent  the  doings  of  Jonathan  more  in  the 
light  of  the  raiding  of  a  freebooter  than  the  acts  of  a  religious 
party.  When  their  personal  property  was  no  longer  secure 
in  Judea,  they  sent  it  under  the  guardianship  of  John,  a 
brother  of  Jonathan,  over  into  the  country  of  the  friendly 
ISTabathaeans.  While  so  engaged,  John,  along  with  his  bag- 
gage, was  attacked  by  a  robber  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Ambri,  near 
Medeba,  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  slain.  In 
order  to  avenge  his  death,  Jonathan  and  Simon  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  fell  upon  the  sons  of  Ambri  when  these  were 
engaged  in  great  festivities  in  connection  with  a  wedding 
celebration.  Many  were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the 
mountains.  On  their  return  Jonathan  and  his  followers  were 
met  at  the  Jordan  by  Bacchides  and  a  Syrian  army,  and  were 
in  great  jeopardy,  but  saved  themselves  by  swimming  across 
the  Jordan.3 

Bacchides  now  took  measures  to  secure  that  the  subjection 
of  Judea  under  the  Syrian  rule  should  be  more  decided  than 

2  1  Mace.  ix.  28-31.     Josephus,  I.e. 

3  1  Mace.  ix.  32-49.  Josephns,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  2-4.— The  fight  with 
Bacchides  took  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan.  For  the  account 
in  1  Mace.  ix.  43-49  goes  back  again,  after  the  intercalated  story  of  1  Mace, 
ix.  35-42,  npon  the  statement  of  1  Mace.  ix.  34  (Bcs^/S-,7?  .  .  .  vfhQut  .  .  . 
TTipau  tov  '  lopouvov).  If,  then,  Jonathan  and  his  adherents  saved  themselves 
by  swimming  over  the  river,  they  must  have  reached  the  western  bank, 
and  so  remained  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  (compare  ix.  33).  Hitzig  is 
therefore  in  error  (ii.  422  f.),  who  represents  the  case  as  if  Jonathan  Lad 
been  driven  by  Bacchides  into  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  ;  compare 
Keil,  Commentary  p.  160. 
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hitherto.  He  fortified  the  cities  of  Jericho,  Emmaus,  Beth- 
Horon,  Bethel,  Thamnatha,  Pharathon,  Tephon,  and  occupied 
them  with  Syrian  garrisons.  He  likewise  gave  orders  that 
the  fortifications  of  Beth-zur,  Gazara,  and  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  strengthened.  Finally,  he  took  the  sons 
of  distinguished  Jews  as  hostages,  and  put  them  in  ward  in 
the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.4 

About  this  time,  in  the  second  month  of  the  Seleucid  year 
153,  that  is,  in  May  B.C.  160  (1  Mace.  ix.  54),  the  high  priest 
Alcimns  by  his  ungodly  conduct  caused  great  offence  to  those 
who  adhered  strictly  to  the  observance  of  the  law.  He  threw 
down  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  and  "so  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  prophets."  In  his  death,  which  speedily  followed,  they 
beheld  God's  righteous  judgment  on  such  wickedness.5     The 

4  1  Mace.  ix.  50-53.  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  3. — The  most  of  the  towns 
here  named  are  otherwise  unknown.  On  Emmaus,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  159  ;  on  Betli-Horon,  see  above,  page  214. — Bethel  is  the  well-known 
ancient  centre  of  Israelitish  worship,  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon, 
ed.  Lagarde,  p.  209,  twelve  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. — Thamnatha 
is  in  Hebrew  nruftfi    or  nj£Fl,  the  name  of  these  places  in  Southern 

Palestine,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  158.      The   best  known  is  mDVOCfli 

where  the  tomb  of  Joshua  was.  According  to  the  received  text  of  1  Mace. 
ix.  50,  Thamnatha-Pharathon  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  one  place.  But 
probably  Josephus,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Vet.  Lat.  are  right  when  they  read 
koci  between  the  two  words.     Pharathon  is  in  Hebrew  pnjnSj  a  town  in 

the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Judg.  xii.  13, 15,  perhaps  the  modern  Ferata,  south- 
west of  Nablous  (Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Researches,  p.  65  sq. ;  Guerin,  Samaria, 
ii.  179  f.).  But  this  Pharathon,  as  well  as  Thimnath-Serach,  belonged  to 
Samaria,  according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  34.  It  is  therefore  questionable  whether 
other  similarly  named  towns  in  Judea  may  not  be  meant. — Tt(pav  or 
'Yttpo)  is  usually  identified  with  the  Hebrew  PHST-l.      If  this  were  only 

more  certain  than  it  is,  it  would  still  be  doubtful  which  of  the  different 
Old  Testament  towns  of  the  name  were  meant  (see  Miihlau  in  Riehm's 
Handworterbuch,  p.  1612,  art.  "  Tappuah  ;  "  and  p.  185,  art.  "  Beth- 
Tappuah  "). — On  Beth-zur,  see  above,  p.  216  ;  on  Gazara,  see  §  7  on  the 
history  of  Simon. 

6  1  Mace.  ix.  54-56.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  10.  6  (Josephus  places  the 
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office  of  the  high  priest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  again 
tilled.6 

death  of  Alcimus  before  the  death  of  Judas,  see  above,  p.  230).  The  level- 
ling of  the  walls,  according  to  1  Mace.  ix.  54,  was  only  partially  carried 
out. — It  is  doubtful  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Tti^i  t'/j;  uvKys  ruv 
uylav  rij;  ware  pet$  of  1  Mace.  ix.  54.  In  the  temple  of  the  Herodian  age  the 
inner  court,  that  is,  the  inner  court  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  was 
surrounded  first  of  all  by  a  strong  wall.  Then  a  narrow  terrace  ran 
round  about  this,  the  so-called  Chel,  from  which  the  ascent  was  made  by 
steps  into  the  outer  court.  Under  the  steps  ran  a  low  breastwork,  the 
so-called   Soreg,    JfliD>    which   marked  the  boundary  beyond  which   no 

Gentile  was  allowed  to  penetrate.  When  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
speaks  of  a  rsi^og,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  the  actual  wall  of  the 
inner  court  is  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  Mishna 
the  tradition,  that  the  Soreg  had  been  thrown  down  in  thirteen  places 
(jV  *?bri)  hy  the  Greek  kings,  and  that  these  thirteen  "breaches"   (ni^'is) 

had  been  subsequently  closed  up,  and  that  in  memory  of  this  thirteen  obeis- 
ances were  ordered  to  be  made  before  it  (Middoth  ii.  3).  It  was  an  easy  step 
in  advance  to  combine  this  tradition  with  the  fact  mentioned  above,  in  which 
case  ruycog  would  be  considered  an  inexact  translation  of  ;niD  (so,  for 

example,  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  10  f.  ;  Monatsschr.  fur 
Gesch.  und  Wissensch.  des  Judenthums,  1876,  p.  395  ff.  ;  on  the  other  hand  : 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  348,  Anm.  iii.  ;  Derenbourg, 
Histoire,  p.  65,  note  3).  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  in  the  simple 
arrangements  of  the  pre-Herodian  temple,  wall  and  Soreg  were  found 
already  existing  alongside  of  one  another.  In  any  case  the  offence  con- 
sisted in  the  attempt  made  by  Alcimus  to  destroy  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  "  holy  "  space  of  the  court  and  the  unholy  outer  space,  and 
thus  to  admit  the  Gentiles  freely  within  the  court. — The  interpretation 
is  certainly  wrong  which  supposes  that  by  the  inner  court  only  the  so-called 
court  of  the  priests  was  to  be  understood,  and  so  by  the  rti^os  the  boundary 
which  within  the  court  proper  marked  off  the  space  for  the  Israelites  (so 
e.g.  Keil).  For  this  boundary  was  no  rtlxo;,  but  a  tyvQetxros;  (Antiq.  xiii. 
13.  5)  or  ytiaiov  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  5.  6  ;  compare,  Antiq.  viii.  3.  9),  and 
did  not  probably  exist  before  the  time  of  Alexander  Janniius  (the  mode 
of  expression  in  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  5  is  at  least  indistinct).  The  ^^ 
iiarkpet  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  is  called  by  Josephus  :  »j  'iuoou  a.v'hii 
(Wars  of  the  Jens,  v.  5.  6  fin.),  6  hlortpos  Kspifioho;  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  v. 
1.  2),  o  ivTog  Trtpi&o'ho;  (Antiq.  xv.  11.  5),  to  hloripco  ltpo»  (Wars  of  the  Jews, 
iv.  5,  v.  3.  1  fin.,  vi.  1.  8),  to  'ivlov  itpov  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi.  4.  4),  to  tiou 
iioov  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi.  2.  7),  to  'iau&tv  itpov  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  vi.  4.  1), 
that  is,  the  court  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  which  all  Israelites  but 
no  Gentiles  were  admitted  ;  compare  also  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  299-305. 
6  Josephus  assumes  this  in  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  5. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Alcimus,  Bacchides  returned  to 
Syria,  believing  that  the  subjugation  of  Judea  was  now  com- 
plete.7 There  follows  a  period  of  seven  years,  B.C.  160-153, 
about  which  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  says  almost  nothing. 
But  these  seven  years  must  have  been  of  very  great  import- 
ance for  the  reinvigorating  of  the  Maccabean  party.  For  at 
the  close  of  that  period  it  stands  forward  as  the  one  party 
really  capable  of  forming  a  government  and  as  actually  having 
Judea  under  its  control,  so  that  the  Syrian  kings  in  their 
contentions  with  one  another  are  found  eagerly  seeking  to 
secure  its  devoted  adherence.  Only  by  one  episode  is  light 
shed  upon  the  darkness  of  this  era  in  the  record  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  Two  years  after  the  retirement  of 
Bacchides,  that  is,  in  B.C.  158,  the  dominant  party  of  the 
Jews  favourable  to  the  Greek  customs  made  urgent  repre- 
sentations to  the  king's  government  about  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Maccabean  party.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
Bacchides  went  again  with  a  still  larger  army  in  order  to 
utterly  destroy  Jonathan  and  his  adherents.  But  his  follow- 
ing had  already  become  so  strong  that  Bacchides  could  not 
so  easily  be  done  with  them.  A  portion  of  them  entrenched 
themselves  under  Simon's  leadership  in  the  wilderness  at 
Bethbasi,  a  place  not  otherwise  known,  and  was  there  laid 
siege  to  by  Bacchides  in  vain.  With  another  portion 
Jonathan  went  forth  on  a  plundering  expedition  into  the 
country.  When  Bacchides  observed  how  difficult  the  task 
assigned  to  him  was,  very  much  against  the  will  of  the 
Graeco-Jewish  party  which  had  brought  him  into  such  diffi- 
culties, he  made  peace  with  Jonathan  and  returned  again  to 
Syria.8 

The  Jewish  parties  appear  now  to  have  made  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  writh  one  another.     The  result  of  this  seems 

7  1  Mace.  ix.  57.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  5. 

8  1  Mace.  ix.  57-72.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  5-6. 
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to  have  been  that  Jonathan  more  and  more  secured  again  to 
himself  the  leadership.  "  The  sword  was  now  at  rest  in  Israel, 
and  Jonathan  dwelt  at  Michmash  ;  and  he  began  to  judge  the 
people,  and  drove  out  the  ungodly  from  Israel."  With  this 
laconic  notice  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  passes  over  the 
following  five  years.9  This  can  only  mean  that  Jonathan, 
while  the  official  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  was  still  filled  by 
those  friendly  to  the  Greeks,  established  at  Michmash  a  sort 
of  rival  government,  which  gradually  won  the  position  of 
main  influence  in  the  country,  so  that  it  was  able  even  to 
drive  out  (a$avl£eiv)  the  ungodly,  that  is,  the  Hellenizing 
party.  The  Hellenistic  or  Greek  favouring  party  had  no  root 
among  the  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews  had  still  the 
distinct  consciousness  that  Hellenism,  even  if  it  should  tolerate 
the  religion  of  Israel,  was  irreconcilable  with  the  ideal  of  the 
scribes.  So  soon,  then,  as  pressure  from  above  was  removed, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  gave  themselves  heart  and 
soul  to  the  national  Jewish  movement.  The  Maccabees, 
therefore,  had  the  people  soon  again  at  their  back.  And  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  during  the  struggles  for  the 
Syrian  throne  now  beginning,  the  claimants  contended  with 
one  another  in  endeavouring  to  secure  to  themselves  the  good- 
will of  the  Maccabees.  The  Syrian  kings  were  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  force  upon  the  people  a  Hellenistic  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  conciliate  and 
win  the  favour  of  the  Jews.  But  this  they  could  have  only 
under  the  sway  of  the  Maccabees.  The  concessions  they 
made,  however,  furthered  at  the  same  time  those  tendencies 

9  1  Mace.   ix.   73.     Joseplms,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  6.  —  M*xftas  is  the  Old 
Testament  DftDD   according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  280, 

nine  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rama,  the 
modern  Mukhmas.  See  Robinson,  Bill.  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii. 
59-63.  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  212.  Guerin,  Judee,  iii.  63-65.  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  12  and  149. 
Also  the  great  English  Map,  Sheet  xvii. 
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which  actually  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Syrian 
empire. 

In  the  Seleucid  year  160,  or  B.C.  153—152,  and  indeed,  as 
the  sequel  shows,  as  early  as  B.C.  153  (1  Mace.  x.  1,  21), 
Alexander  Balas,  a  youth  of  mean  extraction,  and  merely  a 
tool  of  the  kings  leagued  against  Demetrius,  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  claimant  of  the  throne.10  The  despotic  Demetrius 
was  himself  no  favourite  in  the  country,  and  so  all  the  greater 
was  the  danger  threatening  him  from  the  forces  of  the  confede- 
rate kings.  It  was  even  feared  that  the  Jews  might  go  over 
to  his  opponent  if  he  should  be  inclined  to  promise  to  set  up 
among  them  a  national  government.  Demetrius  now  sought 
to  meet  this  danger  by  himself  granting  concessions  to  Jona- 
than. He  gave  him  full  authority  to  summon  together  an 
army  in  order  to  support  the  king,  and  for  this  purpose  agreed 

10  The  details  are  as  follows  :  In  Smyrna  there  lived  a  boy  (pstpaKiaxo; 
Diodorus)  of  the  name  of  Balas  (Justin.),  who  greatly  resembled  Antiochus 
Eupator,  and  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  in 
truth  was  of  mean  origin  (sortis  extremae  juvenis,  Justin).  Attains  II., 
king  of  Pergamum,  had  the  youth  brought  to  him,  gave  him  the  name 
Alexander,  and  set  him  up  in  rivalry  to  Demetrius  as  a  claimant  to  the 
Syrian  throne  (Diodorus  in  Muller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  ii.  praef.  p.  12,  n. 
14;  Justin,  xxxv.  1).  Under  the  direction  of  Heraclides,  formerly  finance 
minister  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whom  Demetrius  had  dismissed  (Appian. 
Syr.  45,  47),  Alexander  went  to  Kome,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  recog- 
nition from  the  Roman  senate.  Although  the  falsity  of  his  pretensions 
was  quite  plain,  the  senate  took  him  up  and  promised  him  its  support 
(Polybius,  xxxiii.  14,  16).  Besides,  Alexander  was  aided  not  only  by 
Attalus  II.  of  Pergamum,  but  also  by  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  of  Egypt 
and  Ariarathes  V.  of  Cappadocia  (Justin,  xxxv.  1  ;  Strabo,  xiii.  4.  2,  p. 
G24  ;  Appian.  Syr.  67  ;  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255)  ;  and  the 
people  of  Syria  themselves,  on  account  of  the  overbearing  and  tyrannical 
character  of  Demetrius,  were  decidedly  inclined  to  favour  the  new  claimant 
(Diodorus  and  Justin.  ;  compare  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  1).  Thus 
Alexander  began  the  war  against  Demetrius,  "  totius  ferme  orientis  viribus 
subcinctus"  (Justin.). — From  this  statement  of  the  facts,  for  which  see 
especially  Justin.,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  incorrect,  with  Josephus  {Antiq. 
xiii.  4.  8  :  'A^s^aulpo;  6  Bxhuc  Atyo/asvog),  to  represent  "Balas"  as  the 
cognomen  of  Alexander.  Rather  Balas  was  his  own  proper  name,  and  so 
Strabo  correctly  names  him  (xvi.  2.  8,  p.  751)  :  rdv  Bct^xu  ' A^i^x^sov. 
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to  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish  hostages  who  were  still  detained 
in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  Jonathan  then  went  to  Jeru- 
salem invested  with  full  power.  The  hostages  were,  in  fact, 
set  free,  and  given  back  to  their  parents.  But  Jonathan  now 
formally  seized  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified  the  city 
and  the  temple  mount.  Also  the  Syrian  garrisons  of  most  of 
the  fortresses  built  by  Bacchides  were  sent  away.  Only 
in  Beth-zur  and  in  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  did  these 
garrisons  remain.11 

But  Demetrius  was  not  sufficiently  liberal  in  his  concessions 
to  Jonathan.  He  was  immediately  far  outbidden  by  Alexander 
Balas.  He  appointed  Jonathan  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and 
sent  him,  as  a  badge  of  princely  rank,  the  purple  and  the 
diadem.  Jonathan  was  not  slow  to  grasp  these  new  offers. 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  Seleucid  year  160,  in  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  153,  he  put  on  the  sacred  vestments.12  He 
had  thus  all  at  once,  even  formally,  become  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Greek  party  was  driven  out  of  the 
government  in  Judea,  and  never  again  regained  power,  for 
Jonathan  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position  amid  all  the 
changes  of  the  following  year.  Favoured  by  circumstances, 
he  was  able  to  attain  to  that  which  Judas,  with  all  his  bravery, 
had  never  been  able  to  reach. 

When  Demetrius  heard  that  Jonathan  had  gone  over  to  the 
party  of  Alexander  Balas,  he  endeavoured  by  yet  more  liberal 
promises  to  win  him  back  to  his  side.  The  gracious  offers 
which  he  now  made  the  Jewish  leader  were  indeed  too 
good  to  be  credited :  the  tribute  was  to  be  remitted,  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem  given  over  to  the  Jews,  the  Jewish  terri- 
tory to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  three  districts  of 
Samaria,  the  temple  to  be  endowed  with  rich  presents  and 

11  1  Mace.  x.  1-14.     Josephus,  Autiq.  xiii.  2.  1. 

12  1  Mace.  x.  15-21.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  2-3. 
D1V.  I.  VOL.  I.  Q 
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privileges,  the  expense  of  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  treasury.13 

Jonathan  was  prudent  enough  not  to  yield  to  these  tempting 
offers.  It  was  quite  foreseen  that  Demetrius  would  succumb 
to  the  superior  strength  of  his  opponent.  But  even  should 
he  go  forth  conqueror,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
fulfil  such  extravagantly  liberal  promises.  Jonathan  therefore 
remained  on  the  side  of  Alexander  Balas,  and  never  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  his  doing  so.  Demetrius  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  and  his  confederates  in  B.C.  150,  and  lost  his  own 
life  in  the  battle.     Alexander  was  crowned  king.14 

In  the  same  year,  however,  B.C.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  57, 
Seleucid  year  162),  an  opportunity  was  afforded  Alexander 
of  showing  marked  respect  to  Jonathan,  and  loading  him  with 
honours.  Alexander  had  treated  with  King  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  of  Egypt  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy  had  promised  her  to  him,  and  the  two  kings  now 
met  together  in  Ptolemais,  where  Ptolemy  himself  gave  away 
his  daughter  to  Alexander,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence.  Alexander  also  invited  Jonathan 
to  be  present,  and  received  him  with  marked  respect.  The 
deputies  of  the  Hellenistic  party  in  Judea,  who  made  accusa- 
tions against  Jonathan,  were  indeed  also  there.  But  the 
king  gave  them  no  audience,  but  only  showed  his  favour 
toward  Jonathan  the  more  conspicuously.  He  had  him 
clothed  in  the  purple  and  seated  beside  him,  and  appointed 
him  arpaT7]j6<;  and  fiepiBdpxrjs,  presumably  for  the  province 
of  Judea,  and  thus  the  political  privileges  already  actually  exer- 
cised were  now  formally  confirmed.15 

13  1  Mace.  x.  22-45.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  3. 

14  1  Mace.  x.  45-6Q.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  2.  4.  Polybius,  iii.  5.  Justin. 
xxxv.  1  ;  Appian.  Syr.  c.  67. — The  account  of  the  death  of  Demetrius  is 
given  in  fullest  detail  by  Josephus,  whose  story  is  confirmed  by  Justin  : 
invicto  animo  inter  confertissiinos  fortissime  dimicans  cecidit. 

35  1  Mace.  x.   46-50.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.   4.   1-2. — 'Ztpcctw/gs   and 
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During  the  next  year  Jonathan  was  exposed  to  no  danger 
from  any  side  in  maintaining  the  position  which  lie  had 
readied.  The  Greek  party  had  been  thoroughly  silenced. 
Alexander  Balas  was  an  incapable  ruler,  who  abandoned  him- 
self to  sensual  gratifications,  and  never  thought  of  restricting 
the  concessions  that  had  been  made  to  the  Jewish  high  priest.16 
The  Syrian  suzerainty  continued  indeed  to  exist.  But  since 
Jonathan  and  his  party  ruled  in  Judea,  the  aims  hitherto 
striven  after  by  the  Maccabees  were  reached.  Soon,  however, 
the  revolutions  about  the  Syrian  throne  brought  new  dangers, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  new  opportunity  for  the  extension  of 
political  power.  We  see  Jonathan  now  as  a  political  partisan, 
sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  another  claimant  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  and  using  in  a  clever  manner  the  weakness  of  the 
Syrian  empire  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantages  to  the 
Jewish  people.  But  the  aims  of  the  Maccabean  movement 
pointed  higher  than  this.  It  no  longer  seemed  enough  that 
the  party  of  Jonathan  ruled  unopposed  in  internal  affairs. 
The  troubles  of  the  Syrian  empire  were  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  territory — 
partly  by  donation,  partly  by  conquest  at  their  own  hand,  and 
finally  with  a  dogged  determination  to  accomplish  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Syrian 
umpire. 

In  B.C.  147  (1  Mace.  x.  67,   Seleucid  year  1G5),  Demetrius 

/usp{0xpx,K  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  military  and  civil  governor. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Grimm  on  1  Mace.  x.  65.  It  specially  deserves 
notice,  that,  in  spite  of  Jonathan's  appointment  as  arpxrYiyo;,  a  Syrian 
governor  still  continued  to  occupy  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 

16  On  Alexander's  character,  see  Diodorus  in  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist. 
Graec.  ii.  praef.  p.  xvi.  n.  19  (lie  speaks  of  a  TruvrtXr,;  oLovvuuiu  iy,;  ypv%ijs 
uvtov). — Livy,  Epit.  50  :  In  Syria,  quae  eo  tempore  stirpe  generis  parem  regi 
Macedonum,  inertia  socordiaque  similem  Prusiae  regem  habebat,  jacente  eo  in 
ganea  et  lustri.%  Ammonius  regnabat. — Justin,  xxxv.  2  :  Alcmndrum  inspe- 
ratae  opes  et  alienae  felicitatis  ornamenta  velut  captum  inter  scortorum  greges 
desidem  in  regia  tenebant. 
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II.,  son  of  Demetrius  L,  set  himself  up  as  rival  king  in 
opposition  to  the  contemptible  weakling  Alexander  Balas. 
Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Coele- Syria,  took  his  side,  while 
Jonathan  continued  faithful  to  Alexander.  Consequently 
hostilities  were  commenced  between  Apollonius  and  Jonathan, 
in  which  Jonathan  was  victorious.  He  drove  out  a  garrison 
of  Apollonius'  from  Joppa,  then  defeated  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Apollonius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashdod,  de- 
stroyed Ashdod  and  the  temple  of  Dagon  in  that  city,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  rich  spoils.17  In  acknowledgment 
of  this  support,  Alexander  Balas  bestowed  upon  him  the  city 
of  Ekron  and  its  territory.18 

But  Jonathan  was  the  only  one  who  stood  by  Alexander  in 
opposition  to  Demetrius.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and 
Alexander's  own  soldiers,  declared  in  favour  of  Demetrius.19 
Even  his  own  father-in-law,  Ptolemy,  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  Alexander's  opponent,  took  Cleopatra  back  from  Alex- 
ander, and  gave  her  to  the  new  candidate  for  the  throne  as 
his  wife.20  Ptolemy  also  led  a  strong  army  against  Alexander, 
with  which  he  attacked  him  at  the  river  Oenoparas,  on  the 
plains  of  Antioch.      Alexander  fled  to  Arabia,  where  his  life 

17  1  Mace.  x.  G7-87.  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xiii.  4.  3-4.  Joseplms  describes 
the  affair  so  erroneously  as  to  make  Apollonius  take  the  side  of  Alexander 
Balas. — On  Joppa  and  Ashdod,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  79  ff.,  76  ff. 

1S  1  Mace.  x.  88-89.  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xiii.  4.  4.  Joseplius  assigns  as  motive 
for  the  donation,  that  Alexander  Balas  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
Apollonius,  as  his  general,  had  attacked  Jonathan  against  the  king's  will. 
— ''Xy.Kupu'j  is  the  old  Philistine  pipy,  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon, 

ed.  Lagarde,  p.  218,  between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia,  toward  the  east,  there- 
fore probably  identical  with  the  modern  Akir,  east  of  Jamnia.  See 
Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  189,  234.  Raumer, 
Paliistina,  p.  185.  Guerin,  Jude'e,  ii.  36  -  44.  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  ii.  408.  Also  the  large 
English  Map,  Sheet  xvi. 

19  Justin,  xxxv.  2.. 

20  1  Mace.  xi.  1-13.  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xiii.  4.  5-7.  Diodorus  in  Muller, 
Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  ii.  p.  xvi.  n.  19.    Livy,  Epit.  52. 
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was  put  an  end  to  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Immediately 
afterward  Ptolemy  also  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle.'"'1 
Thus  Demetrius  became  king  in  B.C.  145  (1  Mace.  xi.  19, 
Seleucid  year  167.  Comp.  on  this  subject,  above,  page  175). 
As  the  confederate  of  Alexander  Balas,  Jonathan  had 
occupied  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Demetrius.  It  would 
appear  that  he  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make  the 
attempt  to  secure  by  force  emancipation  from  the  Syrian 
empire.  In  a  regular  manner  he  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  a  Syrian  garrison  still  lay.  Here  again, 
as  so  often  happened  in  similar  cases,  it  was  the  opposition 
party  in  his  own  nation,  the  avBpes  irapdvofioi  and  avofioi,  as 
they  are  called  in  1  Mace.  xi.  21,  25,  who  called  the  attention 
of  the  Syrian  king  to  these  revolutionary  measures.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  reports,  Demetrius  summoned  Jonathan  to 
Ptolemais  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  But  Jonathan  was 
daring  enough  boldly  to  claim  concessions  from  Demetrius. 
He  allowed  the  siege  still  to  proceed,  betook  himself  with  rich 
presents  to  Ptolemais,  and  demanded  of  Demetrius  the  cession 
to  Judea  of  three  provinces  of  Samaria,  and  immunity  from 
tribute  for  this  whole  district.  These  were  some  of  the  most 
essential  points  in  the  concessions  which  Demetrius  I.  had 
made  to  Jonathan.  Demetrius  did  not  venture  to  refuse  these 
demands.  He  agreed  to  add  to  Judea  the  three  Samaritan 
provinces  of  Ephraim,  Lydda,  and  Kamathaim,  made  over  this 
enlarged  Judea  to  Jonathan  free  from  tribute,  and  confirmed 
him  in  all  dignities  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  Of 
the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  no  mention  whatever  was  then  made. 
Evidently  these  concessions  were  the  price  on  account  of  which 
Jonathan  agreed  to  raise  the  siege.22 

21  1  Mace.  xi.  14-19.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  4.  8.  Diodorus  in  Miillcr, 
Fragm.  Hist  Grace,  ii.  p.  xvi.  n.  20.  Livy,  Epit.  52. — The  locality  of  the 
battle  is  given  by  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  8,  p.  751. 

22  1  Mace.  xi.  20-37.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  4.  ii.— Confirmation  of 
former  dignities,  1  Mace.  xi.  27.     The  three  provinces,  xi.  34  (compare  x. 
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Such  a  receding  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  king  before  the 
Jewish  demands  ten  years  previously  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  But  now  the  power  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae  was  broken.  None  of  the  kings  of  Syria  was  henceforth 
sure  of  his  throne.  And  Jonathan  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
this  weakness,  and  skilfully  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  next  years  gave  him  abundant  opportunities  for  carrying  out 
his  policy  of  annexation.  Demetrius  had  scarcely  made  these 
concessions,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  new  pro- 
mises in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  Jonathan  in  circum- 
stances of  serious  difficulty.      A  certain  Diodotus,  surnamed 

30,  38,  xi.  28,  57) ;  freedom  from  tribute,  xi.  34,  35. — 'AQeti'ospx  is  in  all 
probability  that  Ephraim  to  which  Christ  withdrew  shortly  before  the 
Passover  (John  xi.  54),  according  to  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9.  9, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  ;  according  to  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  254,  twenty  Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (kui  hri  vvu 
yJjUY)  '¥,£ pout y.  fAiyiorv)  Kipl  to.  fioozioe,  Ai\iotg  cog  cLtto  ariusiau  k'),  and  five 
Roman  miles  east  of  Bethel  (Jerome,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  94,  et 
est  hoclie  vicus  Efrem  in  quinto  miliario  Bethelis  ad  orientem  respiciens  ;  the 
parallel  Greek  text  of  Eusebius,  p.  222,  is  defective).  Also  D"HSK  of 
2  Sam.  xiii.  23,  and  jriay  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  designate  probably  the  same 
place.  For  conjectures  about  its  situation,  see  Robinson,  Researches  in 
Palestine,  vol.  iii.  67-72.  Guerin,  Jude'e,  iii.  45-51. — On  Lydda,  the 
modern  Ludd,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  159. — '  Pcitu,ci0slu,  is  certainly  the  well- 
known  city  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  i.  1,  D^DV*  DTlEn,  elsewhere  more  shortly 

named  HETin  ;  but  its  position  still  continues  very  doubtful.    According 

to  1  Sam.  i.  1,  it  lay  on  Mount  Ephraim.  Eusebius  places  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diospolis  -  Lydda  (Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p. 
22."")  sq.  :  f  A.py.u6itu,  InQcx.'  Tzo'hig  'iLT^Kctvoc  kxI  "2etftov9j'K'  ksItoci  %£  ocvtyi 
TT'hnaio'j  Aiov7?6'K~a;,  '66su  jjy  '  I^<r/j#>,  i»  ivoe.yyi'hioi;  ctTro  ' Apt^etdiotg.  In 
Jerome,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  96,  the  passage  runs  :  Armathem 
Sophim  civitas  Helcanaeet  Samuhelis  in  regione  Thamnitica  juxta  Diospolim, 
unde  fuit  Joseph,  qui  in  evangeliis,  de  Arimathia  scribitur).  One  passage, 
1  Mace.  xi.  34,  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  for  it  says 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  city  belonged  to  Samaria.  It  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Beit  Rima,  north-east  of  Lydda, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thamna  (see  Furrer  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon, 
art.  "  Rama '').  Distinct  from  this  one  is  another  Ramah,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  which  lay  much  nearer  Jerusalem  (against  Graf,  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1854,  p.  858  ff.,  and  Muhlau  in  Riehm's  Handicorterbuch,  art. 
"Rama,"  who  identify  the  two  places).     Compare  Gesenius,   Thesaurus, 
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Trypho,  of   Apamea,25   a   former  general  of  Alexander  Balas, 

managed  to  get  hold  of  the  person  of  the  youthful  son   of 

Alexander,  called  Antiochus,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  an 

Arab  Imalkue,  and  set  him  up  as  rival  king  in  opposition  to 

Demetrius.'"4     The  situation  was  fraught  with  extreme  peril  to 

Demetrius,  since  his  own  troops  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

Antioch  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.     In  face  of  these  dangers, 

he  promised  to  surrender  to  Jonathan  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 

and  the  other  fortresses  of  Judea,  if  Jonathan  would  place  at 

his    disposal    auxiliary   troops.       Jonathan    soon    sent    three 

thousand  men,  who  just  arrived  at  the  right  moment  in  order 

to  afford  powerful  aid  to   the  king  in  suppressing  the  revolt 

that  had  now  broken  out  in  Antioch.      It  was  admittedly  by 

their  assistance  that  the  rising  in  the  city  was  crushed.    With 

the  thanks  of  the  king,  and  with  rich  booty,  the  Jewish  troops 

returned  to  Jerusalem."0 

p.  1275.  Thenius,  Die  BUcher  Samuels,  on  1  Sam.  ix.  4.  Winer,  RWB. 
art.  "  Kama."  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine  (1881),  pp.  224,  225.  Ewald, 
History  of  Israel,  ii.  421.    Henderson,  Palestine,  p.  111. 

23  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  1  :  ' '  hnxpivc,  to  yeuog.  More  exactly,  Strabo, 
xvi.  2.  10,  p.  752  :  Z/jT^oi  Os  t'/I'j  Ovvxf/.iu  rxvrriv  (sell,  tvj;  ' h.i7xy.iixz)  jj  rt 
rov  TpvQcj'Jo;  eirtKXviOeuros  AioOorov  Trxoxii^/jot;  *-o\  s-lfcot;  rjo  fixafrstec  tojj 
"2vp6iv,  k'JTivQi'j  c ppc/i^vro;.  Ey  t y t v in r o  fi$v  yxp  eu  Koto- 1  X'joi  g,  (Ppovpiui 
nul  rvi;  'Attoc/hsojv  ysj  g,  rpetQetg  o'  k'J  tyi  '  A  77  x  ^  t  i x  x.a.1  ovorxQAg 
tu>   fictoi'hzl   kxi   rolg   irepl    xi/rov,    STrst^T]    vsarspt^Siu    coptuYiisy,   sx,  rqg  iro'hiug 

TCCVTYig  iv/,-  r<^?  oL(p0pfAOtg   KXI     TU'J     77£0tOlX.l0'j)V,    ActpiGYi;    Tfi     XXI     TCO'J     \LxnLXVU'J 

xxl  'Msyxpav  xxi  K.-!7oKhc>)<jiocg  x.xl  oiWoiu  toiovt&)v,  cc'i  avvtri'Kovv  si;  rvjv 
\\77a.u.nx,'j  0.77X00.1. — The  fortress  of  Apamea,  famous  on  account  of  its 
strength,  lay  on  the  Orontes,  south  of  Antioch.  Compare  Strabo,  xvi.  2. 
8-10,  pp.  751-753.    Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  2.  1070,  1076-1086. 

24  1  Mace.  xi.  39,  40,  54.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  1  and  2.  Diodorus  in 
Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  t.  ii.  p.  xvii.  n.  21.  Livy,  Epit.  52. — Appian. 
Syr.  c.  68,  erroneously  calls  the  young  king  Alexander.  The  name  of  the 
Arab,  E/^aAxowoe/  or  Aux^xovs  (1  Mace.  xi.  3D),  in  Hebrew  13?D%  which  is 
met  with  on  Palmyrian  inscriptions  ;  see  NSldeke  in  Euting,  Nabatciischc 
Inschriften  (1885),  p.  74.  Josephus,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Latin  text  of  the 
cod.  Sagerm.  read  here  Malchus  ;  Diodorus  gives  Jamblichus,  which  also 
is  nothing  else  than  tD?D'»,  Latin  Jamblichus,  Corp.  Inscr.  Rhenan.,  ed. 
Brambach,  n.  1233. 

25  1  Mace.  xi.  33,  41-52.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  2-3. 
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Bat  Demetrius  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  had 
made.  It  also  soon  appeared  that  he  must  yield  before  the 
new  claimant  to  the  throne.  With  the  help  of  the  troops 
that  had  deserted  from  Demetrius,  Trypho  and  Antiochus 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital  Antioch,  and  in  this 
way  secured  the  sway  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Without 
delay  they  sought  also  to  win  over  Jonathan  to  their  side. 
Antiochus  confirmed  him  in  possession  of  all  that  Demetrius 
had  granted  him.  At  the  same  time  his  brother  Simon  was 
appointed  military  commander  for  the  king,  from  the  ladder 
of  Tyre  down  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.26 

In  view  of  the  faithlessness  and  weakness  of  Demetrius, 
Jonathan  regarded  it  as  justifiable  as  well  as  useful  to  pass 
over  to  the  side  of  Antiochus.  He  therefore  joined  his 
party,  and  undertook,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Simon, 
to  reduce  the  provinces  of  the  empire  lying  next  to  Judea 
under  the  rule  of  the  new  claimant.  A  beginning  was  made 
in  those  districts  over  which  Simon  had  been  appointed 
military  commander.  So  Jonathan,  at  the  head  of  Jewish 
and  Syrian  troops,  went  out  against  the  cities  of  Ascalon  and 
Gaza.  The  former  readily  declared  its  submission  to 
Antiochus ;  the  latter  yielded  only  after  Jonathan  had 
recourse  to  forcible  measures.  He  compelled  the  city  to 
give  hostages,  and  took  them  with  him  to  Jerusalem.27     Then 

26  1  Mace.  xi.  53-59.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  3-4. — The  KhipetZ, 
Tvpov  or  Tvpiav  is,  according  to  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  10.  2,  a 
high  hill,  a  hundred  stades  north  of  Ptolemais.  By  the  appointment  as 
vToxTnyog  over  the  district  named,  Simon  became  an  officer  of  the  king  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  that  also  outside  of  Judea.  The  position  must  first 
have  been  given  him  in  opposition  to  the  arpotrnyo;  of  Demetrius.  Com- 
pare Stark,  Gaza,  p.  491  f. 

27  1  Mace.  xi.  60-62.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  5. — On  Askalon  and 
Gaza,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  74  ff.,  68  ff.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that 
Jonathan  is  here  regarded  as  a  partisan  of  Trypho  and  Antiochus.  It 
was  not  therefore  intended  to  unite  these  cities  with  the  Jewish 
territory,  but  only  to  compel  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  party  to 
which  Jonathan  belonged. 
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Jonathan  proceeded  to  northern  Galilee,  and  offered  battle 
in  the  valley  of  Hazor  to  the  general  of  Demetrius,  which  at 
first  went  against  him,  but  at  last  resulted  in  a  victory.1'8 
At  the  same  time  Simon  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Beth- 
zur  in  the  south  of  Judea,  where  still  a  garrison  adher- 
ing to  Demetrius  lay.  After  a  long  siege  he  compelled 
them  to  surrender  the  citadel,  and  placed  in  it  a  Jewish 
garrison. 

While  taking  those  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  his 
power,  Jonathan  did  not  forget  to  strengthen  his  position 
still  further  by  diplomatic  negotiations  with  foreign  nations. 
He  sent  two  ambassadors,  Numenius  and  Antipater,  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  renew  the  covenant  with  the  Romans  that  had 
been  concluded  in  the  time  of  Judas.30  These  ambassadors 
were  also  bearers  of  letters  from  the  high  priest  and  Jewish 
people  to  Sparta  and  other  places,  in  order  to  open  up  and 

28  1  Mace.  xi.  63-74.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  6-7. — 'Aa&'p,  1  Mace, 
xi.  67,  is  the  -)ftn  of  Josh.  xi.  1,  10-13,  xii.  19,  xix.   36  ;  Judg.  iv.   2, 

17;  1  Sam.  xii.  9;  1  Kings  ix.  15;  2  Kings  xv.  29.  According  to 
Josephus,  Antiq.  v.  5.  1  (compare  Josh.  xi.  5),  it  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  Semechonitis  or  Merom  {v~ioKincx,i  ry$  ^-c^^uuirioo; 
'hlu<jt^\  therefore  in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine.  The  name  is 
probably  still  retained  in  the  modern  Merj  Hadireh  (valley  of  Hadireh), 
and  Jebel  Hadireh  (Mount  Hadireh),  west  of  the  Merom  lake,  in 
the  great  wady  running  down  to  the  Merom  lake.  See  Sheet  iv.  of 
the  large  English  Map.  Robinson  describes  "the  ruins"  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  el-Khureibeh  as  marking  the  position  of  the  city  of 
Hazor.  See  generally,  Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine, 
p.  365.  Guerin,  Galilee,  ii.  363-368.  The  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine, 
.Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  i.  204.  Also  Rauiner,  Palastina,  p. 
127  f.,  and  the  article  Hazor  or  Hasor  in  the  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  and  Riehm.  Ritter  is  mistaken  when  in  his  Krdkundc,  xv.  1. 
260-265  (Eng.  transl.  ii.  221-225),  he  places  Hazor  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Merom  lake.  That  it  lay  on  the  western  side,  a  little  south  of  Kadish,  is 
proved  by  1  Mace.  xi.  63,  67,  73. 

29  1  Mace.  xi.  65,  G6.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  6. 

30  1  Mace.  xii.  1-4  ;  the  names  of  the  ambassadors,  xii.  16.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiii.  5.  8. — Compare,  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschrs  Acta  Societatis 
philologae  Lipsiensis,  t.  v.  1875,  pp.  101-104. 
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secure  friendly  relations  with  them.31  From  these  documents 
we  also  learn  that  such  relations  between  the  Jews  and 
foreign  peoples  were  not  wholly  without  example  in  earlier 
times.  In  the  letter  to  the  Spartans,  Jonathan  refers  to 
the  fact  that  King  Areus  of  Sparta  had  addressed  a  friendly 
communication  to  the  high  priest  Onias.32 

The  conflict  between  Jonathan  and  Demetrius  meantime 
continued,  and  was  so  conducted  by  him  that  he  not  only 
served  the  interests  of  Trypho  and  Antiochus,  but  also 
advanced  his  own.  Soon  after  the  defeat  which  the  troops 
of  Demetrius  sustained  in  the  valley  of  Hazor,  Demetrius 
sent  a  new   army  to   attack  Jonathan.       But  this   time  the 

'°'1  1  Mace.  xii.  2  :  7ro6;  '^'Trupriara;  kocI  ronovs  hripovg.  The  letter  to 
the  Spartans  in  particular,  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  8. 
The  answer  of  the  Spartans,  1  Mace.  xiv.  16-23. 

32  1  Mace.  xii.  7,  8,  19-22.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  4.  10,  xiii.  5.  8.— The 
name  of  the  Spartan  king  seldom  occurs  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  In  1  Mace.  xii.  7  it  is  given  as  Aetpsio:,  in  xii.  20  as 
'Ovtecpus  ;  hut  the  codex  Sinaiticus  has  the  better  reading  ovtxupvig,  that  is, 
'(Wot  "Ajsjjf,  for  the  rare  name  Oniares  is  produced  simply  by  combination 
with  the  previously  occurring  name  of  Onias.  In  both  places,  as  both 
Josephus  and  the  Vetus  Lat.  agree  in  showing,  the  original  form  was 
"Apuog.  The  more  correct  form  is  'Apsvg.  It  is  thus  given  in  Greek 
authors  and  inscriptions.  See  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum,  t.  ii.  1,  n. 
352.  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  Oxford  1882,  p.  286  f. ; 
Dittenberger,  Sylloge  inscript.  graec.  n.  163.  There  were  two  Spartan 
kings  of  this  name  :  Areus  I.,  who,  according  to  Diodorus,  xx.  29,  reigned 
for  forty  years,  from  B.C.  309  to  B.C.  265 ;  and  Areus  II.,  who  reigned  about 
B.C.  255,  but  died  while  only  a  child  of  eight  years.  See  Pausanias,  iii. 
6.  6.  On  the  Spartan  kings,  see  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  ii.  255-271,  and 
article  "Areus"  in  Pauly's  Real-Encycl.  While  Onias  II.  could  scarcely 
have  been  contemporary  with  Areus  II.,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Areus  I. 
was  the  contemporary  of  Onias  I.  The  combination  of  Josephus  is 
certainly  erroneous  in  Antiq.  xii.  4.  10,  which  brings  down  the  latter  to 
the  time  of  Onias  III.  The  latter  therefore  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Diadochae,  when  the  Spartans,  in  their  conflict  with  Antigonus  and  his 
son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  might  very  naturally  have  been  supposed  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  making  the  situation  difficult  for  their  opponent  by 
exciting  agitations  in  the  East. — Compare  generally  on  the  relations 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans  :  Wernsdorff,  Commentatio  historico- 
cHtica  de  fide  historica  librorum  Maccabaicorum,  1747,  pp.  140-171.     H.  J. 
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Jewish  leader  withdrew  farther  to  the  north,  into  the  district 
of  Hamath,  north  of  Lebanon.  No  decisive  engagement  had 
taken  place,  when  the  Syrian  army  was  recalled.33  Jonathan 
then  turned  his  forces  against  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the 
Zabadeans,  then  against  Damascus,  and  then,  again,  he 
directed  his  course  southwards.  When  he  had  returned 
to  Jerusalem  he  saw  to  the  strengthening  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  high  wall  cut 
off  the  Syrian  garrison  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
city.34  Even  before  Jonathan's  return  Simon  had  placed 
a  Jewish  garrison  in  Joppa.  He  now  also  fortified  Adida 
in  the  "  Sephela,"  that  is,  in  the  lowlands  in  the  west  of 
Judea.35 

E.  Palmer,  De  epist alarum,  quas  Spartani  atque  Judaei  invicem  sibi  misisse 
dicuntur,  veritate,  Darmst.  1828.  Grimm,  Exegetischen  Handbuch  zum 
1  MaJd-abcierbuch,  pp.  184  ff.,  210  f.  The  articles  "Sparta,"  " Spartaner," 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Schenkel,  and  Riehm.  The  curious  fancy 
which  led  Hitzig  to  seek  the  Spartans  in  Asia  Minor,  scarcely  deserves 
mention.  See  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenland.  Gessellschaft,  Bd. 
ix.  1855,  pp.  731-737  ;  Geschichte  des  VolJces  Israel,  ii.  345-349.— The 
fiction  of  a  relationship  between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which  con- 
stituted the  motive  for  the  Spartans  to  write  their  letter  (1  Mace.  xii.  6,  7, 
21  ;  compare  2  Mace.  v.  9),  was  not  unheard  of  during  the  era  of  Hellenism. 
Freudenthal,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  p.  29,  Anm.,  refers  in  illustration  and 
for  proof  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium  under  the  word'Ioi/<W«.  .  .  .  a$  KXotvbto; 
'lovT^io;  oc7ro,  Oitooclov  27r«cT<yj/  evo;  i»  Q'/jS/i;  {tiro.  Aiovmov  iarpotriVKOTOg. 
In  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  18.  22)  there  is  also 
mention  of  a  relation  between  the  Jews  and  the  Pergamenes.  Compare 
also  J.  G.  Midler,  Die  Semiten  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zu  Chamiten  und 
Japhetiten  (1872),  p.  101. 

33  1  Mace.  xii.  24-30.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5. 10.— On  the  fact  recorded 
here  and  in  what  follows,  Derenbourg  in  his  Histvire  de  la  Palestine,  pp. 
99,  100,  would  refer  to  the  statement  in  Megillath  Taanith,  §  33  :  "  On  the 
17th  Adar,  when  the  Gentiles  had  risen  against  the  little  group  of  the 
scribes  in  the  districts  of  Chalcis  and  Zabdea,  there  came  salvation  to  the 
house  of  Israel."  This  combination  seems  to  me  exceedingly  venturous, 
although  even  Wellhausen  in  his  Pharisiier  und  Sadducder,  p.  58,  is 
inclined  to  agree  to  it. — On  Hamath,  see  the  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  Riehm,  and  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  2.  1031  ff. 

34  1  Mace.  xii.  31-37.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  10-11. 

35  1  Mace.  xii.  33,  34,  38.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  10.— 2e<piJA*  is  the 
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All  these  operations  were  avowedly  carried  on  by  Jonathan 
and  Simon  in  the  interests  of  the  young  king  Antioclms  and 
his  tutor-regent  Trypho.  But  the  latter  seems  to  have 
regarded  with  considerable  misgivings  the  increase  of  the 
Jewish  power.  And  not  without  reason.  For  the  more  the 
power  of  the  Jews  themselves  increased,  the  greater  became 
the  danger  of  their  shaking  themselves  free  of  the  Syrian 
dominion  altogether.  It  may  therefore  be  quite  easily  under- 
stood how  Trypho,  so  soon  as  Demetrius  allowed  him  a  free 
hand,  turned  against  Jonathan.  According  to  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees,  this  came  about  because  Trypho  wished  himself 
to  assume  the  crown,  while  Jonathan  would  not  allow  it. 
This  may  indeed  have  been   so,  only  the  motives  by  which 

Hebrew  rhsw,  the  lowland  west   of  the  mountainous   region  of  Judea. 

In  the  Mishna,  Schebiith  ix.  2,  a  distinction  is  made  between  T^j  r6st£> 
(lowlands  near  Lydda)  and  DTfin  TV£W  (lowlands  of  the  south).  So,  too, 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Obadiah  ver.  19  {Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  vi.  381)  : 
qui  autem  hahitabant  in  Sephela  id  est  in  campestribus,  Liddam  et  Emmaus, 
IHospolim  scilicet  Nicopolimque,  significans.  .  .  .  Alii  vero  putant. earn  Sephe- 
lam  id  est  campestrem  regionem,  quae  circa  Eleutheropolim  est,  repromitti 
etc.  Less  definite  is  the  statement  in  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde, 
p.  290  :  2fc<pi7?k«.  .  .  .  x.a.1  tig  en  uvu  ILstprfhoi,  x.a.'hura.i.  uvtyi  iurlv  77a.itx.  9j  7r$pl 
tYfj  'EAsv^poVoA/y  7rt0ivvj  y^pot,  irpos  finppciv  x.ct.1  }>vofAa.g.  Ill  our  passage  the 
district  of  Lydda  is  meant. — 'Acilx,  1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13,  to  the 
Tin     of  Ezra   ii.    33 ;    Neh.  vii.   37,  xi.  34.     In  the  Mishna,   Arachin 

ix.  6,  inn  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  old  cities  which  were  surrounded 
with  walls  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua.  A  Rabbi  Jakim  of  Chadid  is 
met  with  in  Edujoth  vii.  5.  The  common  printed  text  has  been  indeed 
Tin  or  Vjrij  but  all  the  better  copies  have  Tin.  The  Greek  forms  "  A  oh  10  a. 
or" Ahloc  are  given  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  4,  15.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
iv.  9.  1.  According  to  the  latter  passage,  it  commanded  the  main  road 
which  led  from  the  west,  therefore  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  The  fact 
that  in  Ezra  ii.  34  and  Neh.  vii.  37  it  is  named  together  witli  LydUa 
and  Ono,  is  in  agreement  with  this.  The  Adit  ha  juxta  Diospolim  quasi 
ad  orientalem  plagam  respiciens,  referred  to  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  93,  is  therefore  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  modern  Haditheh,  east  of  Lydda.  See  the  dictionaries  of  Winer, 
Schenkel,  and  Eielim  ;  also  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  168  f.  Guerin,  Samarie, 
ii.  64-G7.  Tlie  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and 
Kitchener,  ii.  297,  322.     See  also  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xiv. 
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Jonathan  was  actuated  were  not  so  much  moral  as 
political.36 

Trypho  went  therefore  with  an  army  to  Palestine,  in  order 
to  reduce  within  moderate  limits  the  increasing  Jewish  power. 
At  Beth-sean  or  Scythopolis  he  met  Jonathan.  The  inter- 
view was  at  first  of  a  friendly  nature,  although  Jonathan  had 
with  him  as  large  an  army  as  that  of  Trypho.  Trypho 
sought  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  Jonathan  by  heaping 
upon  him  tokens  of  respect.  He  represented  to  him  that 
a  great  army  was  superfluous,  since  they  did  not  occupy 
toward  one  another  a  warlike  attitude.  If  Jonathan  should 
follow  him  with  a  small  select  company  to  Ptolemais,  he 
should  give  over  to  him  that  city  and  "  the  rest  of  the 
fortresses  and  troops,"  meaning  those  between  the  Ladder  of 
Tyre  and  the  borders  of  Egypt,  over  which  Simon  had  been 
appointed  military  commander.37  Jonathan  actually  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  those  promises.  He  dismissed  his 
army,  and  followed  Trypho  to  Ptolemais  with  only  a  thousand 
men.  But  scarcely  had  he  reached  that  place  when  he  was 
put  in  prison,  and  his  people  murderously  cut  down.38 

The  news  of  this  faithless  proceeding  of  Trypho  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  Judea.  It  was  natural  that  Simon,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  five  brothers  of  the  Maccabees,  should  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  By  the  decree  of  a  popular 
assembly  he  was  formally  chosen  leader.  His  first  acts  were 
the  acceleration  of  the  works  on  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem, 
and  taking  definite  possession  of  Joppa.  The  latter  place 
had  never  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Jewish  territory.  But  in 
the  exercise  of  his  own  official  authority  as  military  com- 
mander  over   the   coast   districts,  Simon   had   placed  there  a 

36  1  Mace.  xii.  39,  40.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  G.  1. 
?7  On  Beth-sean  or  Scythopolis,  seeDiv.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  110.     On  Ptolemais, 
see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

38  1  Mace.  xii.  41-53.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  1-3. 
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Jewish  garrison.  The  Gentile  inhabitants  were  now  expelled 
from  Joppa,  the  city  was  Judaized  and  united  with  the 
Jewish  territory.39 

Trypho,  now  carrying  Jonathan  as  prisoner  with  him,  went 
against  Judea  with  a  great  army.  At  Adida,  Simon  obstructed 
his  march  into  the  interior  by  opposing  him  with  his  troops. 
Thereupon  Trypho  sent  ambassadors  to  Simon  and  let  him 
know  that  he  kept  Jonathan  prisoner  only  for  this  reason, 
that  he  had  failed  to  pay  the  money  due  for  the  offices  that 
had  been  conferred  upon  him.  If  the  money  should  be  paid, 
and  as  a  guarantee  of  future  fidelity,  the  sons  of  Jonathan 
delivered  up  as  hostages,  he  would  then  set  him  free.  But 
although  Simon  now  sent  all  that  was  demanded,  Jonathan 
was  not  liberated.  Trypho  sought  rather  by  going  round 
about  the  mountains,  to  push  on  to  Jerusalem  over  Adora  in 
Tdumaea  from  the  south.  When  he  was  prevented  from 
accomplishing  this  by  a  heavy  snowfall,  he  marched  his 
troops  on  to  Gilead.  that  is,  through  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  caused  Jonathan  to  be  murdered  at  Bascama,  and 
returned  back  to  Syria.40 

Simon  now  actually  entered  into  his  brother's  place  as 
high  priest  of  the  Jews.  He  had  the  remains  of  Jonathan 
carried  from  Bascama,  and  buried  him  beside  his  parents 
and  three  brothers,  at  their  native  Modein.  Over  their 
common  sepulchre,  Simon,  at  a  later  period,  erected  a 
magnificent  monument,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  sea.41 

39  1  Mace.  xiii.  1-11.  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  3.— On  Joppa,  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

40  1  Mace.  xiii.  12-24.  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  4-5.  Adora  is  an 
Idumean  city,  which  was  afterwards  conquered  by  John  Hyrcanus  {Antiq. 
xiii.  9.  1  ;  see  below,  §  8). — Bascama  is  otherwise  unknown.  According 
to  the  connection  of  the  story,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

41  1  Mace.  xiii.  25-30.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  5. — The  sepulchral 
monument  at  Modein  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Eusebius. 
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Sources. 

1  Mace.  xiii.  31-xvi.  22. 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6-7.     A  summary  of  it  in  Zbnaras,  Annal.  iv.  24, 

v.  1. 
Some  dates  from  Megillath  Taanith ;  see  Derenbourg,  pp.  67-69. 
On  the  Shekel  coins  which  have  been  ascribed  by  many  to  Simon,  see 

Appendix  IV. 

Literature. 

The  works  on  Syrian  history  by  Clinton,  Foy-Vaillant,  Frolich,  Flathe, 

Stark,  etc. 
The  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Maccabees  b}^  WernsdorfF, 

Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil,  Bissel,  Wace,  etc. 
Ewald's  History  of  Israel,  v.  333-342. 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  320-334. 
Gratz,   Geschichte   der  Juden,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.,  or  Geschichte  dcr  Judder 

von  dem  Tode  Juda  Makkabis,  etc.,  1888,  pp.  50-63. 
Hitzig,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  450-459. 
Art,  "Simon"  in  Winer's  RWB.,  and  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  vol.  iii.  (1877)  361-368. 

By  the  heroic  deeds  and  successes  of  Jonathan,  the  Maccabean 
party  had  passed  out   far   beyond   its   original    aims.      It  had 

1  The  date  of  Jonathan's  death  is  not  given  in  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees,  which  between  xi.  19  and  xiii.  41  makes  no  mention  of  any 
particular  year.  But  since,  according  to  xiii.  41  and  xiv.  27,  the  year  of 
Simon's  rule  is  to  be  connected  from  Seleucid  year  170,  or  B.C.  143-142, 
Jonathan's  death  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  B.C.  143  or  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  142.  It  is  given  in  1  Mace.  xiii.  22  as  occurring  in  winter.  With 
this  also  agrees  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Simon  reigned  for  eight 
years  {Antiq.  xii.  7.  4),  from  B.C.  142  to  B.C.  135  ;  while  the  statement  in 
Antiq.  xiii.  6.  5,  that  Jonathan  had  been  high  priest  for  four  years,  is 
erroneous. 
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not  at  first  intended  to  strive  for  anything  more  than  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  securing  of  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Jewish  religion.  But  even  Judas,  when 
he  had  attained  this  end,  did  not  rest  satisfied  therewith. 
He  and  his  party  then  wished  also  to  gain  the  supremacy  in 
the  control  of  home  affairs.  In  the  time  of  Jonathan  this 
end  was  completely  won.  By  Jonathan's  appointment  as 
high  priest  the  ruling  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Maccabean  party,  and  the  Hellenistic  party  was  driven  out. 
But  even  this  no  longer  seemed  sufficient.  Favourable 
circumstances — the  weakness  of  the  Syrian  empire — tempted 
them  to  strive  after  thorough  emancipation  from  the  Syrian 
suzerainty.  The  last  acts  of  Jonathan  were  important  steps 
in  this  direction.  The  significance  of  the  reign  of  Simon 
consists  in  this,  that  it  completed  the  work  of  Jonathan,  and 
made  the  Jewish  people  wholly  independent  of  the  Syrian 
empire. 

In  Syria,  Demetrius  and  Trypho,  as  tutor-regent  for  the 
young  king  Antiochus,  still  occupied  a  position  of  antagonism 
to  one  another.  Trypho,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  only  as 
representative  of  his  youthful  prottgt,  about  this  time  or  not 
much  later,  let  fall  the  mask,  secured  the  assassination  of 
Antiochus  VI.,  and  had  himself  crowned  king.2 

After  the  last  hostile  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Trypho,  it 
was  clear  that  Simon  would  unhesitatingly  attach  himself  to 

2  1  Mace.  xiii.  31,  32.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  1.  Diodorus  in  Muller, 
Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  t.  ii.  p.  xix.  n.  25.  Livy,  Epit.  55.  Appian,  Syr.  c.  68 ; 
Justin,  xxx vi.  1. — The  murder  was  committed  by  surgeons.  Compare 
Livy  :  Alexandra  filius,  rex  Syriae,  decern  annos  admodum  habens,  a  Diodoto, 
qui  Tryphon  cognominabatur,  tutore  suo,  per  fraudem  occisus  est  corruptis 
medicis,  qui  ilium  calculi  dolore  consumi  ad  populum  mentiti,  dum  secant, 
occiderunt. — Josephus  and  the  non-Jewish  sources  place  the  murder  of 
Antiochus  VI.  somewhat  later,  after  Demetrius  II.  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees  records  it  in 
the  above  connection,  even  before  Demetrius  had  entered  upon  his 
Parthian  campaign.     Compare  on  this  discrepancy,  above,  page  176. 
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Demetrius.  But  he  did  this  only  after  he  had  exacted  the 
promise  that  Demetrius  would  recognise  the  freedom  of  the 
Jews.  While  he  continued  eagerly  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  fortresses  of  Judea,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Demetrius  "  to  secure  for  his  country  exemption  from  tribute." 
Since  Demetrius  had  actually  no  longer  any  power  in  the 
south  of  the  empire,  it  was  in  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of 
the  munificent,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  Jews  all  that  they 
desired.  He  therefore  not  only  granted  remission  of  all  out- 
standing taxes,  but  also  perfect  exemption  from  all  paying  of 
tribute  in  the  future.3  Thus  was  the  political  independence 
of  Judea  recognised.  "  The  yoke  of  the  Gentiles,"  as  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees  expresses  it,  "  was  taken  away  from 
Israel."  In  order  to  give  expression  to  this  fact,  they  now 
adopted  a  mode  of  reckoning  of  their  own,  beginning  with 
the  Seleucid  year  170,  or  B.C.  143-142.  Documents  and 
treatises  were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  Simon  as  high 
priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews.4 

With  this  statement  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  we 
ought  to  combine  a  fact  derived  from  a  study  of  numismatics. 
There  are  Jewish  shekel  and  half-shekel  coins  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  numismatists,  were  stamped  in  the  time  of 
Simon.  They  bore  on  the  one  side  the  inscription  D^n1 
TWnp   or  fiBTlpfl  D^W,  on  the  other  side,  according  to  their 

3  Gratz,  Getchichte  der  Juden,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  566,  and  Derenbourg, 
p.  69,  refer  to  Megillath  Taanith,  §  6.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
27th  Ijjar,  or  May,  was  the  day  when  the  tribute  was  remitted. 

4  1  Mace.  xiii.  33-42  ;  compare  xiv.  27.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  6.— 
In  Justin's  extract  from  Tragus  Pompeius  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  is 
made  to  date  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  I.  He  says  of  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes  (Justin,  xxxvi.  1.  10)  :  Judaeos  quoque,  qui  in  Macedonico  imperio 
sub  Demetrio  patre  armis  se  in  libertatem  vindicaverant,  subegit  (instead  of 
patre,  Merzbacher  proposes,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Num.  v.  310,  to  read  fratre, 
because  Demetrius  II.  is  meant).  Also  Justin,  xxxvi.  3.  9  :  A  Demetrio 
cum  descivissent,  amicitia  Romanorum  petita  primi  omnium  ex  orientalibus 
libertatem  acceperunt,  facile  tunc  Romanis  de  alieno  largientibus. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  R 
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weight,  either  bos*  hpW,  Israel's  shekel,  or  b\>WT\  »xn,  half- 
shekel.  On  the  whole  shekel  and  on  the  half-shekel  the 
number  of  the  year  was  impressed,  and  there  are  specimens 
of  both  coins  with  the  year  numbers  K,  2,  a,  1  (1,  2,  3,  4),  and 
one  specimen  of  a  whole  shekel  with  the  date  n  or  5.5  The 
era  here  used  is  held  to  be  the  era  of  Simon  referred  to  in 
the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  Now  these  coins,  if  indeed 
they  were  stamped  in  the  time  of  Simon,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered properly  as  coins  of  Simon,  but  as  coins  of  the  civic 
commune  of  Jerusalem,  for  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hellenistic 
communes  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  in  a  position  of  authority 
over  all  Judea  (compare  §  23,  I.  and  II.).  Also  the  number 
of  the  year  on  the  coins  does  not  designate  the  year  of 
Simon's  reign,  but  the  year  of  a  civil  era  of  Jerusalem ;  as 
also  other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  such  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ascalon, 
had  begun  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  in  token  of  the  freedom  which  they  had  obtained,  to 
adopt  a  cycle  of  their  own.6  But  even  were  it  possible  that 
the  era  used  upon  the  coins  was  identical  with  "  the  years  of 
Simon  "  spoken  of  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  first 
year  of  Simon  is  just  the  same  as  the  first  year  of  Jewish 
freedom.7  But  a  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  time  out  of  the  great  number  of  specimens  of 
shekel  coins  only  one  piece  is  found  bearing  the  mark  of  the 
year  5  ;  and  that  no  higher  numbers  are  found,  whereas  the 
era  of  Simon,  according  to  1  Mace.  xiii.  41,  42  and  xiv.  27, 
began   in   the    Seleucid  year    170,   and    Simon   did  not  die 

5  The  literature  about  these  shekel  coins  is  given  in  the  Appendix  IV. 

6  Tyre  has  an  era  beginning  B.C.  126,  Sidon  one  beginning  B.C.  Ill, 
Ascalon  one  beginning  B.C.  104.  See  on  this  subject  the  works  enume- 
rated in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  57,  especially  those  of  Noris  and  Eckhel.  On 
Ascalon,  also  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

7  The  striking  statement  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  runs  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  42) :  y,ul  Vjp^otro  6  hxog  'lopccrfh  ypuQuv  h  t«?j  ovyypcKpcclg  koc.1 
avucc'KXd.yluaaiv'  "Erovg  Trpurov  k'zri  ^.if&avog  clp%tspico;  piyctkuv  koc>\ 
aTpocTYiyov  x.a.1  qyovphov  'lov^ctiav. 
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before  the  Seleucid  year  177  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14),  so  that  coins 
of  his  time  might  have  been  expected  at  least  with  the  years 
6  and  7.  Merzbacher  has  therefore  assumed  that  the  era 
of  Simon  had  been  made  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
to  begin  two  years  too  early.  Its  actual  starting-point  was 
the  third  year  of  Simon,  the  Seleucid  year  172,  or  B.C. 
141—140,  in  which  Simon  was  pronounced  by  a  popular 
decree  hereditary  high  priest  (1  Mace.  xiv.  25-49).  Then, 
too,  for  the  first  time  did  Demetrius  confer  the  privileges 
that  have  been  mentioned  upon  the  Jews.  But  the  author 
of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  has  erroneously  used  the 
official  "  first "  year  of  Simon  as  interchangeable  with  his 
actual  first  year.8  The  reasons  for  this  hypothesis  are  set 
forth  by  Merzbacher  with  acuteness  and  skill  of  combination, 
but  on   closer  examination   they   do  not   prove    convincing: 


-• 


8  Merzbacher  in  Sallet's  Zeitschrift  fitr  Numismatih,  Bd.  v.  1878,  pp. 
292-319.     He  is  followed  by  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881,  pp.  65-67. 

9  Merzbacher  refers  specially  to  the  following  :  1.  In  the  popular  decree 
of  the  Seleucid  year  172  it  was  determined  among  other  things  that  all 
State  documents  should  be  written  in  Simon's  name  (1  Mace.  xiv.  43:  6V<y<r 
ypcctyavToii  Wl  rZ  ouo/xxri  cevrov  7nxactt  ovyyputpul  vj  rvj  %apef).  If  this 
was  then  resolved  upon  for  the  first  time,  they  could  not  have  begun  two 
years  earlier  to  date  documents  and  treaties  according  to  the  years  of 
Simon,  as  is  affirmed  in  1  Mace.  xiii.  42  :  ypxOtiv  h  reels  avyypatput;  kuI 
cvvcch'ktt.ypct.viv'  "Etov;  Trparov  l^rl  "Sipauo;,  etc.  But  even  if  we  should 
grant  that  ypxtpsiv  kwl  t<u  ovoy.a.-ci  precisely  means  :  to  date  according  to  the 
years  of  Simon,  the  contents  of  that  popular  decree  are  by  this  argumen- 
tation adjudged  to  be  false.  When  this  has  been  done  nothing  new  is 
introduced,  but  only  that  which  we  already  had  is  firmly  established  and 
confirmed.  2.  Merzbacher  lays  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  as  motive 
for  the  popular  decree  of  the  Seleucid  year  172,  among  other  things,  it  can 
be  shown  that  King  Demetrius  confirmed  Simon  in  his  position  as  high 
priest,  and  assigned  to  him  distinguished  honours,  because  he  had  heard 
that  the  Komans  had  respectfully  received  the  ambassadors  of  Simon 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  38-40).  The  charter  of  Demetrius  thus  belongs  to  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Simon's  embassy  to  Eome,  which  was  sent  in  the 
Seleucid  year  172  (1  Mace.  xiv.  24  compared  with  xiv.  1).  Hence  that 
charter,  for  the  issuing  of  which  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  dating  of 
the  years  of  Simon,  would  not  have  been  sent  out  in  the  Seleucid  year 
170,  but  in  172,  immediately  before  the  popular  decree.     But  this  argu- 
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The  plain  and  distinct  statement  of  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, that  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  Seleucid  year  170  to 
number  the  years  of  Simon  (xiii.  41,  42;  compare  xiv.  27), 
cannot  be  thus  set  aside.  Also  Merzbacher's  theory  is  set  up 
simply  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  above  referred  to 
which  the  year  numbers  on  the  shekel  occasion.  But  besides 
this  difficulty  there  are  still  other  considerations  which  tell 
against  the  supposition  that  the  shekel  was  issued  under 
Simon.10  It  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  by  any  means 
certain,  though  indeed  most  numismatists  are  in  favour  of  the 
idea.11 

mentation  proves  too  much.  At  the  time  of  the  popular  assembly  Simon's 
embassy  was  still  on  its  way  to  Rome  ;  perhaps  it  had  not  yet  even  started, 
for  it  did  not  return  before  the  Seleucid  year  174  (1  Mace.  xv.  15  com- 
pared with  xv.  10).  If,  then,  it  had  been  in  consequence  of  its  success 
that  Demetrius  granted  the  charter,  then  it  must  have  been  issued  after 
the  popular  gathering  that  gave  forth  the  decree,  which  naturally  Merz- 
bacher  does  not  assume.  The  statement  that  the  charter  of  Demetrius 
was  occasioned  by  the  success  of  Simon's  Roman  embassy  must  therefore 
be  pronounced  untenable.  It  is  an  inexact  expression  of  the  fact  that 
Demetrius's  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  determined  by  their  friendly 
relations  with  the  Romans,  which  had  already  existed  for  a  long  time 
(compare  Keil,  Commentar,  p.  233,  Anm.).  But  with  this  admission  the 
whole  argument  falls  to  pieces. 

10  According  to  1  Mace.  xv.  6,  it  was  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  in  the 
Seleucid  year  174,  or  B.C.  139-138,  who  first  gave  Simon  the  right  of 
issuing  coins.  On  this  point,  however,  no  special  weight  should  be  laid, 
since  it  may  quite  fairly  be  regarded  as  simply  the  confirmation  of  a 
j:>rivilege  that  had  been  previously  usurped.  Of  more  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  coins  of  Simon's  immediate  successor,  John  Hyrcanus,  are 
of  quite  a  different  style.  Hence  a  very  thorough  change  in  the  art  of 
minting  must  have  taken  place. 

11  See  details  about  the  minting  of  the  shekel  and  its  date  in  Appendix 
IV. — Besides  the  shekel,  copper  coins  with  the  inscription  on  the  obverse 
|VX  r6x)6,  and  on  the  reverse  ]}2~\8  r\yy  :  the  deliverance  of  Zion,  year  4, 
are  assigned  by  many  numismatists  to  the  age  of  Simon.  The  support 
for  this  supposition  is  even  less  certain  than  that  for  the  shekel  coining. 
Decidedly  false,  and  now  generally  abandoned,  is  the  conjecture  of  the 
earlier  numismatists,  that  the  coins  which  bore  the  name  of  Simon  belong 
to  Simon  the  Maccabee.  See  on  these  two  classes  of  coins  the  details  in 
Appendix  IV. 
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The  charter  of  Demetrius  conferred  privileges  which, 
indeed,  Demetrius  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  away.  It 
was  Simon's  policy  rather  to  emphasize  and  give  effect  to  these 
in  face  of  the  power  of  Trypho,  which  was  more  perilous  to 
him.  In  order  to  confirm  his  position,  Simon  sought  above  all 
to  get  possession  of  two  of  the  fortresses  that  would  be  of 
chief  value  to  him — the  city  of  Gazara  and  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  in  both  cases  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
successful.  Gazara,  the  old  Geshur,  not  far  from  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
had  been  up  to  that  time  a  Gentile  city.  Possession  of  it 
was  of  importance  to  the  Jews,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
places  which  commanded  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  holding  of  it  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  connection  between  Jerusalem  and  the  port  of 
Joppa,  which  had  been  already  annexed  by  the  Jews.  Simon 
opened  against  the  city  a  skilfully  directed  siege,  conquered 
it,  expelled  all  Gentile  inhabitants  from  it,  and  settled  it 
with  "  men  who  observed  the  law."  12  Simon's  son  Jonathan 
was  appointed  governor  of  Gazara.13 

12  1  Mace.  xiii.  43-48  ;  compare  xiv.  34.  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xiii.  G.  6. 
Strabo,  p.  759  :  tu  cis  tw  faru^v  y.a.1  7}  TaQscpl;  'ioriv,  %•/  x.u.1  mvtviv  k^ioioc- 
ouvto  oi  'livoctht.  The  Gadaris  here  referred  to  by  Strabo  is  identical 
with  our  Gazara.  —  The  manuscripts  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
have  in  our  passage  (1  Mace.  xiii.  43)  Tx^ccu.  That  instead  of  this 
Ta^ctpx  should  be  read,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  parallel  text  of  Joseplius, 
but  also  by  the  text  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  another  passage 
referring  to  our  incident  (1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xiv.  7,  34,  xv.  28,  35,  xvi.  1, 
xix.  21).     It  is  the  Old  Testament  ifa,  an  important  Canaanitish  town. 

On  its  situation  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  244,  remarks  : 
xu\  vv'j  Kd?,s7rca  Ta^Gipx  k&j/xyi  N/jcottoAs^  dTri-^ovaoc  ariueioig  o'  \v  fiopnoig. 
This  statement  of  Eusebius  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  researches.  The 
Tell-Jezer  discovered  by  Clermont-Ganneau  in  a.d.  1873,  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  Abu  Shusheh,  lies  in  fact  four  Boman  miles  from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis,  though  rather  in  a  westerly  than  a  northerly  direction. 
Clermont-Ganneau  found  in  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  equal 
distances  from  Tell-Jezer,  the  similarly  expressed  inscription  ~itJ  Dm, 
"the  borders  of  Gezer,"  by  which  it  is  highly  probable  the  limits  of  a 
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Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Gazara,  Simon  compelled  the 
Syrian  garrison  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  to  capitulate 
through  famine.  The  national  struggles  of  the  Maccabees 
had  long  been  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  for 
so  long  as  the  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  kings 
the  Jews  were  really  their  subjects.  Now  at  last  Simon 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  this  stronghold.  On 
the  23rd  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  Seleucid  year  171, 
that  is,  in  May  B.C.  142,  he  entered  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  into  the  citadel.14 

Sabbath  day's  journey  from  the  town  were  indicated.  The  statements  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  agree  with  the 
assigning  of  this  locality  to  the  town,  1  Mace.  iv.  15  and  also  vii.  45, 
which  makes  it  a  day's  journey  from  Adasa,  and  1  Mace.  xiv.  34,  r^v  Ta^ctpa 
T'/iv  i7rl  rcou  cpiau  'Afyrov  ;  for  that  the  district  of  Gazara  should  border 
upon  that  of  Ashdod  is,  in  consequence  of  the  wide  extension  of  the 
district  belonging  to  that  city,  extremely  probable.  It  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  certain  that  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Gezer  or  Gazara  is  to  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  these  statements.  Compare  Clermont-Ganneau, 
Bulletin  de  la  Socie'te  de  geograpliie,  ser.  vi.  t.  5,  Paris  1873,  p.  123  sqq., 
which  was  not  accessible  to  me.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Comptes  rendus  de 
VAcademie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  de  Vannee,  1874,  pp.  201,  213  sq. 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statements,  1873,  p.  78  sq. ;  1874, 
pp.  56,  276  sqq. ;  1875,  pp.  5,  74  sqq.  Muhlau  in  Riehm's  Handworier- 
buch,  art.  "  Geser."  TJie  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  ii.  417,  428-440,  and  the  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xvi. 
(right  above  at  Abu  Shusheh).  Clermont-Ganneau,  Revue  critique,  1881, 
No.  50,  p.  476;  and  in  Archives  des  missions  scientifiques,  troisieme  serie, 
t.  xi.  1885,  p.  243  sq.  Ebers  and  Guthe,  Palcistina,  ii.  192  ff.,  455.  The 
inscriptions  are  given  in  Chwolson,  Corjms  Inscr.  Hebraicarum  (1882), 
col.  58-60,  225,  tab.  I.  n.  2  and  2a. — Older  literature  on  Gezer :  Winer's 
RWB.  and  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon.  Grimm,  Exegetisches  Handbuch  on 
1  Mace.  iv.  15.  Eaumer,  Palcistina,  p.  191.  Gudrin,  Jude'e,  i.  26-29. 
Henderson,  Palestine,  79. 

13  1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1,  19,  21. 

14  1  Mace.  xiii.  49-52  ;  compare  xiv.  7,  36,  37.  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiii. 
6.  6.  The  date  23rd  Ijjar,  that  is,  the  second  month,  is  given  not  only  in 
1  Mace.  xiii.  51,  but  also  in  Megillath  Taanith,  §  5.  Compare  Griitz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  565.  Derenbourg,  p.  67.  If  the 
conjecture  is  correct  that  the  Seleucid  era  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
begins  in  spring,  inNisan,  then  Ijjar  of  the  Seleucid  year  171  corresponds 
to  May  B.C.  142. — With  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  citadel  Josephus 
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Since  the  Syrian  kings  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  give  any  attention  to  proceedings  in  Judea,  several  years 
passed  of  undisturbed  prosperity  and  peace  for  the  Jews. 
As  such  a  period  the  reign  of  Simon  is  generally  characterized 
in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  securing  of  Joppa  as  a 
harbour,  and  the  conquest  of  Gazara,  Beth-zur,  and  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  are  there  represented  as  the  chief  services 
rendered  by  him.15  Also  express  mention  is  made  of  his  care 
for  the  spiritual  and  material  wellbeing  of  the  country,  for 
strict  administration  of  justice  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Jewish  law.  "  Then  did  they  till  their  ground  in  peace, 
and  the  earth  gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field 
their  fruit.     The  ancient  men  sat  all  in  the  streets,  commun- 

connects,  in  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  6  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  4.  1,  the  remarkable 
statement  that  not  only  was  the  citadel  destroyed,  but  also  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  was  built  was  levelled  by  the  uninterrupted  labour  of  the 
people  during  three  years,  so  that  the  site  of  the  temple  should  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  citadel.  Since  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  says  nothing 
about  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  Simon  strengthened  the  citadel 
and  placed  in  it  a  Jewish  garrison  (1  Mace.  xiv.  36,  37,  compare  also 
xv.  28),  the  historical  reliability  of  the  statement  is  very  questionable. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  since  the  place 
where  the  citadel  stood  is  now  in  fact  almost  level,  whereas  it  must  pre- 
viously have  had  another  form  more  suitable  as  a  position  for  a  citadel. 
The  Jews  had,  indeed,  a  strong  inducement  to  level  it  in  the  fact  that 
from  that  point,  so  soon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power,  the 
temple  mount  would  immediately  be  placed  in  extremest  peril.  This 
only  in  the  narrative  is  unhistorical,  that  Josephus  makes  the  levelling 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Simon.  This,  according  to  1  Mace, 
xiv.  36,  37  and  xv.  28,  is  quite  impossible.  Compare  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion the  above  cited  literature ;  also  Crome,  art.  "  Jerusalem  "  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Allgem.  EncyJdop.  section  ii.  Bd.  15  (whereas  pp.  291-295, 
the  history  of  the  fortress,  is  given  in  detail,  and  the  reasons  against  the 
story  of  Josephus  are  wrought  out  fully,  but  in  part  on  the  basis  of 
false  premises) ;  Grimm,  Exegetisches  Handbuch  on,  1  Maccabees,  pp. 
22  f.,  205. 

15  1  Mace.  xiv.  4-7.  Compare  also  the  motive  for  the  popular  decree 
in  1  Mace.  xiv.  33-37.  In  these  two  passages  are  gathered  together  what 
had  already  previously  been  told  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  First 
Book  of  Maccabees.  Compare  on  Beth-zur,  1  Mace.  xi.  65  ff.  ;  on  Joppa, 
xii.  33  f.,  xiii.  11  ;  on  Gazara  and  the  citadel,  xiii.  43-52. 
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ing  together  of  good  things,  and  the  young  men  put  on 
glorious  and  warlike  apparel.  He  provided  victuals  for  the 
cities,  and  set  in  them  all  manner  of  munition,  so  that  his 
honourable  name  was  renowned  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with  great 
joy :  for  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree,  and 
there  was  none  to  fray  them  :  neither  was  there  any  left  in 
the  land  to  fight  against  them  :  yea,  the  kings  themselves 
were  overthrown  in  those  days.  Moreover  he  strengthened 
all  those  of  his  people  that  were  brought  low  :  the  law  he 
searched  out ;  and  every  contemner  of  the  law  and  wicked 
person  he  took  away.  He  beautified  the  sanctuary,  and 
multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  temple."  16 

In  these  words  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  expression 
is  given  to  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  had  in  Simon's  reign.  The  ultimate  aims  of  the 
Maccabean  struggles  had  been  secured.  The  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  national  party  ;  the  country  was  emanci- 
pated from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Syrians.  Thus  Simon  now 
reaped  the  full  fruit  of  the  common  labours  of  the  Macca- 
bees :  the  formal  legitimizing  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
their  family  as  the  ruling  sacerdotal  family.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  an  act  of  usurpation  by  which  the  son  of  Mattathias 
attained  unto  the  supremacy.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Maccabean  revolt  the  office  of  high  priest  had  been  heredi- 
tary in  another  family.  In  the  course  of  events  that  family 
had  been  driven  out  of  its  place.  The  Maccabean  brothers 
had  undertaken  the  leadership  of  the  national  party,  and  the 
Syrian  king  had  transferred  to  them  the  high-priestly  rank. 
For  the  maintenance  of  Simon's  government  it  was  of  supreme 
importance  that  the  legitimacy  of  his  rule  should  be  expressly 

10  1  Mace.  xiv.  8-15. — On  the  severe  proceedings  of  Simon  against  the 
apostates,  Gratz,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  565,  and  Derenbourg,  Histoire,  p. 
G8  sq.,  refer  to  the  statement  in  Megillath  Taanith,  §  15. 
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recognised  by  a  popular  decree  as  affecting  his  own  person 
and  that  of  his  descendants.  Such  an  act  was  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  third  year  of  Simon's  reign.  On  the  18th 
Elul  of  the  Seleucid  year  172,  that  is,  in  September  B.C.  141, 
it  was  resolved  in  a  great  assembly  "  of  the  priests,  and  the 
people,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  and  the  elders  of  the 
land,"  that  Simon  should  be  high  priest  and  military  com- 
mander and  civil  governor  of  the  Jews  (ap^iepevs,  o-Tparrjyts 
and  eOvap-xrjs),  and  that  "  for  ever  until  there  should  arise  a 
faithful  prophet"  (1  Mace.  xiv.  41).17  By  the  last  phrase 
it  was  meant  that  this  popular  decree  should  remain  in  force 
until  an  authentic  communication  from  God  should  make 
some  other  enactment.  Henceforth  therefore  Simon's  official 
rank  was  regarded  as  "  for  ever,"  that  is,  hereditary.  The 
significance  of  this  popular  resolution  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  it  conveyed  to  him  any  new  dignity,  but  rather  in 
this,  that  it  legitimized  and  pronounced  hereditary  those 
dignities   which   he    already   had.      In  this  way  a  new  high- 

17  See  generally,  1  Mace.  xiv.  25-49.  The  content  of  the  decree, 
1  Mace.  xiv.  41-46,  is  made  dependent  by  a  on,  xiv.  41,  on  the  preceding 
vkovoQyi,  xiv.  40.  That  this  on  must  he  erased,  has  long  been  admitted 
by  expositors. — The  official  title  of  Simon  was  a  threefold  one,  as  is  shown 
by  the  three  following  passages  which  in  all  essential  points  agree  : 
1  Mace.  xiii.  42  :  iirl  ^ipuuo;  cipx,tzptcj;  ff.sya.Xov  x.xi  arpxTYiyov  xxi  qyov- 
ftivov  'lovOxiav ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  41,  42  :  rov  sfuoti  xvruu  ^.i\uojux  qyovy.svou  kxi 
xpxupkx  .  .  .  xxl  rov  slvxt  It?  xvruv  arpx~-/\yo'j  ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  47  : 
xoyjspxrsvsiu  xxl  eli/xt  GTpotTYiyo;  xxl  i0i/xp%yi$  roj'j  ' lovd ott'o'j  xxl  ispswj. 
Less  complete  is  1  Mace.  xv.  1  :  ispel  xxl  sOvxpycy  rav  'Ioi/B«/W,  and 
xv.  2  :  hpfi  /xsyu^a  xxl  sQ'jxpx,?}.  Also  in  the  passage  1  Mace.  xiv.  27  : 
e7rl  ~2tpauog  up%np'ia*  Ivq up oc/us'k,  the  enigmatical  word  svexoxpsk  or 
hxoxpxpsh  belongs  certainly  to  his  title.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
oxpxpsh  is  px  Dy  "lb',  and  so  equivalent  to  efipetpxm-     The  sv  remains 

unaccounted  for.  I  venture  to  guess  that  originally  asyev  for  the  Hebrew 
pD  stood  here  ;  for  that  corresponds  to  the  Greek  aTpxmyo;.  Compare 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  258,  note  131.  Other  attempts  at  explanation  are 
given  in  AViner's  R  WB.  art.  "  Saramel,"  and  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon, 
v.  179  ;  and  by  Michaelis,  Grimm,  and  Keil  in  their  commentaries  on 
1  Mace.  xiv.  27,  and  in  Derenbourg,  Histoire,  pp.  G7,  450  sq. 
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priestly  and  princely  dignity  was  founded,  that  of  the 
Asmoneans.18  The  terras  of  the  popular  decree  were  en- 
graved on  brazen  tablets,  and  these  were  set  up  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.19 

The  legitimizing  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  soon 
followed  by  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Just 
about  the  time  when  that  popular  decree  was  issued,  Simon 
sent  an  embassy,  under  the  leadership  of  JSTumenius,  to  Eome, 
which  carried  as  a  present  a  golden  shield  weighing  a 
thousand  minas,  and  treated  about  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  embassy  was  courteously  received  by  the  senate, 
and  obtained  a  decree  of  senate,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Jews 
unrestricted  possession  of  their  own  territory.  Information 
regarding  the  contents  of  the  decree  of  senate  was  sent  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Pergamum,  Cappadocia,  and  Parthia, 
and  to  many  of  the  smaller  independent  states  and  communes 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
charged  to  deliver  up  to  the  Jewish  high  priest  any  evil-doers 
who  miojht  have  fled  to  them  from  Palestine.20     The  terms  of 

o 

the  decree   of  senate   is    given   us  probably  in  the  Senatus 

18  Compare  on  the  significance  of  the  popular  decree,  Lucius,  Essenismus 
(1881),  pp.  86-88. — The  family  name  of  the  dynasty  is  ol  }  Aiupuvxiov 
Kxihg  (Josephus,  Life,  i.  ;  Antiq.  xx.  8.  11,  xx.  10),  to  'Aiu/ucoyxiay  ysuo; 
(Antiq.  xv.  11.  4),  ol  'Aixpuvuhi  (JVars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  16.  3,  v.  4.  1),  after 
the  ancestor  of  the  race  ' ' AohuuvuIoc;  {Antiq.  xii.  6.  1,  xiv.  16.  4,  xvi.  7.  1), 
not  mentioned  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees.  In  the  Mishna,  Middoth 
i.  6,  they  are  called  '•fcWlECT  "Ol  or  ^lDKTI  "03,  the  latter  form  in  the 
Cambridge  manuscript  edited  by  Lowe.  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
1  Sam.  ii.  4  they  are  ^JlDt^n  rV3.  For  other  rabbinical  passages,  see 
Levy,  Chald.  Worterbuch  unci  Neuhebr.  Worterbuch,  under  the  word 
*601DK>n. — Wellhausen,  Pharisder  und  Sadducder,  p.  94,  Anm.,  had  ven- 
tured the  guess  that  Hasmon  may  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Mattathias, 
and  that  in  1  Mace.  ii.  1  ben  chashmon  may  have  stood  in  place  of  tov 
2v,ueau.  19  1  Mace.  xiv.  27,  48,  49. 

20  Compare  generally,  1  Mace.  xiv.  24,  xv.  15-24. — The  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  even  previously,  of  their  own 
accord,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Jews  about  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  16  ff.).     This  is  scarcely  historical. — According  to  1  Mace. 
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consultus  communicated  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  which 
Josephus,  however,  assigns  to  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II.  The 
relations  presupposed  in  this  document  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  1  Mace.  xiv.  24  and  xv.  15-24:  Jewish  ambas- 
sadors, of  whom  one  is  named  Numenius,  carried  as  a  present 
a  golden  shield,  with  a  request  for  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  the  senate  concluded  in  consequence  of  this  to  insist 
upon  the  autonomous  cities  and  kings  respecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Jewish  territory.  The  session  of  senate  referred  to 
took  place,  according  to  Josephus,  elBoi?  AeKefiftpiais,  that  is, 
on  the  13  th  December,  under  the  presidency  of  the  praetor 
Lucius  Valerius.  This  president  may  possibly  be  the  same 
as  "Consul  Lucius,"  who,  according  to  1  Mace.  xv.  16,  sent 
out  the  circular  letter  to  the  kings  and  cities.21  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  possible  that  by  this  term  is  intended  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso,  one  of  the  consuls  for  B.C.  139,  who,  according  to  the 
correct  reading  of  Valerius  Max.  i.  3.  2,  has  the  praenomen, 
not  of  Cneius,  but  of  Lucius.22    In  any  case,  the  arrival  of  the 

xiv.  24  compared  with  xiv.  25  ff.,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  embassy 
had  already  gone  away  before  the  popular  decree  of  18th  Elul  of  the 
Seleucid  year  172,  or  September  B.C.  141.  This  is  hardly  conceivable, 
since  it  did  not  return  before  the  Seleucid  year  174,  or  B.C.  139-138 
(1  Mace.  xv.  10.  15).  Perhaps  the  author  had  by  anticipation  inserted 
the  account  of  the  starting  of  the  embassy  before  that  of  the  popular 
decree,  because  in  consequence  of  the  incorrect  version  of  the  popular 
decree  (1  Mace.  xiv.  40)  he  was  led  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of  that 
embassy. — It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  list  of  states  to  which  the 
Roman  circular  letter  was  addressed  (1  Mace.  xv.  16,  22,  23)  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  state  of  matters  at  that  time.  For  all  the  little  separate 
states  and  communes  which  are  named  alongside  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Pergamum,  Cappadocia,  and  Parthia,  were  at  that  time,  in  fact,  sub- 
ject neither  to  the  Romans  nor  to  any  of  these  kings.  See  the  proof  of  this 
in  Marquardt,  Bomische  Staatsverwaltung,  Bd.  i.,  2  Aufi.  1881,  p.  333  ff., 
and  elsewhere  ;  also  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsncltt,  iii.  1  (1887),  p.  670. 

21  So  Mendelssohn  (in  the  work  referred  to  in  the  next  note),  although 
he  assumes  that  in  consequence  of  translation  into  Hebrew,  and  from 
Hebrew  again  into  Greek,  the  word  "praetor"  was  erroneously  changed 
into  "  consul." 

22  So  Ritschl  and  others. — The   identity  of  the  Senatus  consultus  in 
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Jewish  ambassadors  at  Eome  must  be  assigned  to  B.C.  139, 
for  they  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  Seleucid  year  174,  that 
is,  B.C.  139-138  (1  Mace.  xv.  10,  15).  Without  doubt, 
therefore,  the  statement  of  Valerius  Maximus  about  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  propaganda  at  Eome  in  B.C.  139 
has  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  these  ambassadors.23 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  Simon  seems  not  to  have 
been  going  on  so  smoothly  as  it  had  hitherto.  He  became 
once  more  involved  in  Syrian  affairs.  Just  about  this  time 
Demetrius  II.  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the 
scene  of  Syrian  politics.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
entangled  in  a  tedious  w:ar  with  the  Parthian  king  Mithri- 
dates  I.,  which  ended  by  Demetrius  being  taken  prisoner  by 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  with  that  occasioned  by  Simon's  embassy,  was 
admitted  by  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  iv.  336,  and  Grimm,  Exegetisch.es 
Handbuch  on  1  Mace.  p.  226  f.,  and  independently  of  them  also  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  in  this  opinion  most  moderns,  with  the  exception  of  Momni- 
sen,  agree.  In  consequence  of  Mendelssohn's  researches  on  this  question, 
and  on  matters  related  thereto,  a  whole  literature  has  sprung  up  in  the 
years  1873-1877.  See  Mendelssohn,  Be  senati  consulti  Romanorum  ab 
Josepho  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5  relati  temporibus,  Lips.  1873,  incorporated  in 
Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philologae  Lipsiensis,  t.  v.  Lips.  1875. — Ritschl, 
Eine  Berichtigung  der  republicanischen  Consularfasten,  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  -  Jewish  international  relations,  in  the  Ehein. 
Museum,  Bd.  xxviii.  of  1883,  pp.  586-614. — Ritschl,  Nachtrag  (appendix  to 
preceding)  in  Rhein.  Museum,  Bd.  xxix.  of  1874,  p.  337  fF. — Grimm  on 
1  Mace.  viii.  and  xv.  16-21,  according  to  the  researches  of  Mommsen  and 
Ritschl  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaft.  Theologie,  1874,  pp.  231-238. — Lange 
in  Bursian's  Jahresbericht  ilber  die  Fortschritte  der  classic.  Alterthumswissen- 
schaft,  Bd.  i.  for  1873,  pp.  872-876. —  Mommsen,  Der  Senatsbeschluss  bei 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  in  Hermes,  Bd.  ix.  1875,  pp.  281-291. — Mendels- 
sohn and  Ritschl,  Nochmals  der  romische  Senatsbeschluss  bei  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  in  Rhein.  Museum,  Bd.  xxx.  of  1875,  pp.  419-435. — Keil, 
Comm.  ilber  die  Biicher  der  Makkabdcr,  1875,  p.  239  fF. — Wieseler,  Theol. 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1875,  p.  524  ff. — Grimm,  Die  neuesten  Verhandlungen  liber 
den  "Consul  Lucius,"  1  Makk.  xv.  16,  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  ivissenschaftl. 
Theol,  1876,  pp.  121-132.— Wieseler,  Theol  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1877,  pp.  281-290. 
23  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  3.  2  :  "  Idem  (viz.  the  praetor  Hispalus)  Judaeos, 
qui  Sabazi  Jovis  cultu  Romanos  inficere  mores  conati  erant,  repetere 
domos  suas  coegit."     Compare  in  addition,  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  233  f. 
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the  Partisans  in  B.C.  138.24  In  place  of  Demetrius,  his  father 
Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  now  took  up  the  struggle  against 
Trypho.  Like  all  Syrian  pretenders,  who  had  first  of  all  to 
win  their  throne  by  conquest,  Antiochus  hasted  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  Jews  by  flattering  promises.  He  had  heard  in 
Ehodes  of  the  imprisonment  of  Demetrius.  Even  before  his 
landing  on  the  Syro-Phoenician  coasts,  "  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea "  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  in  which  he  confirmed 
to  him  all  the  privileges  granted  by  former  kings,  and 
expressly  gave  him  the  right  of  coining  money.25  Soon 
thereafter,  in  the  Seleucid  year  174,  or  B.C.  139-138 
(1  Mace.  xv.  10),  Antiochus  landed  in  Syria,  and  quickly 
gained  the  victory  over  Trypho.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Dora,  the  strong  fortress  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  was 
there  besieged  by  Antiochus.26  Trypho,  indeed,  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape  from  that  place.  He  fled  by  Ptole- 
mais 27  and  Orthosias 28  to  Apamea.  But  there  he  was  again 
besieged,  and  in  the  siege  lost  his  life.29 


24  1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3.  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xiii.  5. 11.  Appian,  Syr.c.67.  Justin, 
xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9.  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255  sq.  Syncellus, 
ed.  Dindorf,  i.  554.  On  the  chronology,  see  above,  page  17G. — Almost  all 
the  sources  give  the  name  of  the  Parthian  king  as  Arsaces,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  xv.  1.  36,  p.  702,  and  Justin,  xli.  5,  was  a  name  common  to 
all  the  Parthian  kings.  But  according  to  Justin,  xxxviii.  9,  Demetrius 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  predecessor  of  that  Phraates  who  afterwards 
Bet  him  free  again.  But  the  predecessor  of  Phraates  was,  according  to 
Justin,  xli.  6,  xlii.  1,  Mithridates  I. 

23  1  Mace.  xv.  1-9. — An  explanation  of  the  d^o  rZv  vqaau  rqs  QccKcujoyi; 
of  1  Mace.  xv.  1  is  supplied  by  Appian,  Syr.  c.  68  :  nvdopzvog  h  'Po'ow  <xspl 

TTjg  u.ly^u.'huzia.q. 

26  1  Mace.  xv.  10-14.  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  1-2.— On  Dora,  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

27  Charax,  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  under  the  word  Aupog.  On  this 
see  Muller,  Fragmenta  hist,  graec.  iii.  644,  n.  40. 

28  1  Mace.  xv.  37.— Orthosias  lies  north  of  Tripoli,  on  the  Phoenician 
coast.  See  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  1.  805  ff. ;  Winer,  RWB.  under  word 
"  Orthosias  "  ;  Kneucker  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  iv.  370  f. 

29  Joseplms,   Antiq.   xiii.    7.  2.— Compare  also  Appian,  Syr.   68,  and- 
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No  sooner  had  Antiochus  gained  some  advantage  over 
Trypho  than  he  assumed  another  attitude  toward  the  Jews. 
Even  during  the  siege  of  Dora,  Simon  sent  him  two  thousand 
auxiliary  troops,  and  besides,  silver  and  gold  and  weapons  for 
their  equipment.  But  Antiochus  declined  to  accept  what  was 
offered,  repudiated  all  his  former  promises,  and  sent  one  of 
his  confidants,  Athenobius,  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Simon  the  surrender  of  the  conquered  cities  of  Joppa  and 
Gazara  and  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  all  places 
outside  of  Judea  that  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Jews.  If  Simon  should  be  unwilling  to  restore  them,  then 
he  was  to  pay  for  them  altogether  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
talents,  to  be,  as  it  was  made  to  appear,  once  for  all  the  sum 
of  acquittance.  The  demands  were  justified  by  the  plea  that 
for  their  conquests  the  Jews  had  not  been  able  to  show  any 
legal  title.  But  Simon  refused  to  yield  to  these  terms,  and 
declared  that  he  would  pay  only  one  hundred  talents.  With 
this  answer  Athenobius  returned  to  the  king.30 

Antiochus  had  resolved  to  enforce  his  claims  by  violent 
measures.  While  he  himself  was  still  engaged  in  conflict 
with  Trypho,  he  appointed  his  general  Kendebaus  to  conduct 
the  campaign  against  Simon.  Kendebaus  made  Jamnia  his 
headquarters,  fortified  Kedron, — a  place  not  otherwise  known, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamnia, — and  made  raids 
upon  Judea.31  Simon  was  prevented  by  his  age  from  per- 
sonally taking  the  field.  He  sent,  therefore,  his  sons  Judas 
and  John  with  an  army  against  Kendebaus.     Both  justified 

Strabo,  xiv.  5.  2,  p.  668.      The  latter  says  of  Trypho :  tovtqp  ph  ovv 
'Avrioxog  6  Ayu'/irptov  Kurocx.'htiaccg   ii'g  rt  xaPl0v  h»&y*&0*   OupyuaeuSctt  to 

30  1  Mace.  xv.  25-36.    Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  2-3. 

31  1  Mace.  xv.  38-41.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  3. — KfAifixio;  as  well  as 
Kxyoufiiv;  is  from  the  town  Kcivlvficc  in  Lycia  ;  Stephen  of  Byzantium  on 
the  word  ;  Pliny,  Hist  nat.  v.  101.  Benndorf  and  Niemann,  Reisen  in 
Lykien  und  Karien,  1884,  p.  133. 
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the  confidence  placed  in  them  by  their  father.  In  a  decisive 
engagement  Kendebaus  was  utterly  defeated.  When  Judas 
was  wounded,  John  undertook  the  pursuit,  and  chased  the 
enemy  to  Kedron  and  down  into  the  territory  of  Ashdod. 
He  returned  as  conqueror  to  Jerusalem.32 

So  long  as  Simon  lived,  the  attack  was  not  repeated  on 
the  part  of  Antiochus. 

It  thus  seemed  as  if  Simon  were  to  be  allowed  to  end  his 
days  in  peace.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Like  all  his 
brothers,  he  too  died  a  violent  death.  His  own  son-in-law 
Ptolemy,  who  was  military  commander  over  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  entertained  bold  and  ambitious  schemes.  He  wished 
to  secure  to  himself  the  supreme  power,  and  so  plotted  by 
what  stratagem  he  could  put  Simon  and  his  sons  out  of  the 
way.  When,  therefore,  in  the  month  Shebat  of  the  Seleucid 
year  177,  that  is,  in  February  B.C.  135  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14), 
Simon,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  cities  of  the  land, 
visited  Ptolemy  in  the  fortress  of  Dok  near  Jericho,  Ptolemy 
made  a  great  feast,  during  which  he  had  Simon  and  his  two 
sons  who  were  with  him,  Mattathias  and  Judas,  treacherously 
murdered.33 

Thus  was  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias  gathered  unto 
his  fathers. 


82  1  Mace.  xvi.  1-10.     Joseph  us,  I.e. 

33  1  Mace.  xvi.  11-17  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  4. 
15,  is  in  any  case  identical  with  the  Aayuv  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  1  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  3.  The  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the 
fountain  Ain  ed-Duk,  north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  the  mountain 
land,  in  a  position  very  suitable  as  the  site  of  a  fortress.  See  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  309.  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  1.  4G0  ; 
English  translation,  vol.  iii.  18,  35.  Raumer,  Paliistina,  p.  184.  Muhlau 
in  Riehm's  Wdrterbuch,  art.  "  Doch."  Guerin,  Samarie,  i.  218-222.  The 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  173, 
190,  209,  and  the  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xviii. 
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Sources. 

The  History  of  John  Hyrcanus,  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  xvi.  23,  24,  is  not 

extant. 
Joseplms,  Antiq.  xiii.  8-10  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.     Zonaras,  Annal.  v. 

1-2  (a  summary  from  Joseplms). 
Mishna,  Maaser  scheni  v.  15  ;  Sota  ix.  10.     Other  rabbinical  traditions  in 

Derenbourg,  pp.  70-82. 
The  most  complete  account  of  the  coins  is  given  by  Madden,  Coins  of  the 

Jews  (1881),  pp.  74-81. 

Literature. 

Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  342-384. 

Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  1888,  pp.  64-117. 

Hitzig,  Geschichte  der  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  459-472. 

Werner,  Johann  Hyrkan,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  Judiias  im  zweiten 

vorchristlichen  Jahrhundert.     Wernigerode  1877. 
Hamburger,  Real- Ency  clop,  fur  Bibel  und  Talmud,  Abth.  ii.  pp.  421-426. 
"W'ellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und  die  Sadducder  (1874),  pp.  89-95. 

i  On  the  chronology  of  the  Asmoneans  the  following  statement  may  be 
made  once  for  all.  Joseplms  gives  as  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  the 
princes  from  John  Hyrcanus  I.  to  Alexandra  inclusive  the  following 
dates  : — 

John  Hyrcanus,       .        .        .31  years  (Antiq.  xiii.  10.  7). 

Aristobulus,     .         .         .         .       1     „      (Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3). 

Alexander  Jannaus,  .         .     27     „      (Antiq.  xiii.  15.  5). 

Alexandra,       .         .         .  9     „      (Antiq.  xiii.  16.  6). 

These  dates  are  also  given  by  Joseplms  in  two  other  places  :  Antiq.  xx. 
10,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2-5.  Only  in  regard  to  Hyrcanus  do  these 
accounts  vary.  In  Antiq.  xx.  10  he  is  assigned  thirty  years,  and  in  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  8,  it  is  given  as  thirty-three.  The  latter  is  probably 
erroneous,  and  like  much  else  in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  is  corrected  in 
the  later  production  of  the  Antiquities.    The  discrepancy  in  the  Antiquities 
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Seeing  that  the  high-priestly  and  princely  offices  had  been 
declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon,  his  third  son 
still  surviving,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  had  held  the  post  of 
governor  of  Gazara,  was  nominated  his  successor.2  Against 
him,  therefore,  were  first  directed  the  attacks  of  the  pretender 
Ptolemy,  who  had  murdered  his  father  and  his  two  brothers. 
Immediately  after  the  bloody  deed  the  assassin  Ptolemy 
sent  to  Gazara  in  order  to  do  away  also  with  John.  That 
prince,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  warned  by  friendly 
messengers,  and  so  he  had  the  murderers  apprehended  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival.     Then  he  hasted  to  Jerusalem, 

itself,  however,  is  only  apparent,  for  Hyrcanus  reigned  between  thirty 
and  thirty-one  years. 

The  following  points  are  well  established :  1.  The  death  of  Simon  in 
the  month  Shebat  of  the  Seleucid  year  177,  or  in  February  B.C.  135 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  14)  ;  and  2.  The  beginning  of  the  war  between  the 
brothers  Aristobulus  II.  and  Hyrcanus  II.,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexandra,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  2,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
177th  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  summer  B.C.  70-69,  and  during  the  con- 
sulate of  Q.  Hortensius  and  Q.  Metellus  Creticus.  These  were  consuls 
in  B.C.  69.  The  beginning  of  that  war  of  the  brothers,  and  consequently 
also  the  death  of  Alexandra,  occurred  therefore  in  the  first  half  of  B.C.  69. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  4,  Wars  of  the  Jews  i.  5.  3,  accord- 
ing to  which  Alexandra  survived  the  attack  of  Lucullus  on  the  Armenian 
empire,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  69. —From  the  death  of  Simon  to  the 
death  of  Alexandra,  B.C.  135-b.c  69,  is  thus  a  period  of  sixty-six  years, 
while  by  adding  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus  we  obtain  sixty-eight. 
Josephus  has  therefore  also  reckoned  the  current  year  as  if  it  were 
complete.  If  we  take  this  into  consideration,  the  two  statements  will  be 
found  thoroughly  to  agree,  and  we  obtain  the  following  dates  : — 

John  Hyrcanus, B.C.  135-105. 

Aristobulus, „    105-104. 

Alexander  Jannaus, „    104-78. 

Alexandra, „      78-69. 

It  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  2,  to  fix  tin-  first 
year  of  John  Hyrcanus  in  the  162nd  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  a  summer 
during  the  period  B.C.  132-128. 

2  Eusebius  and  others  explain  the  surname  Hyrcanus  by  saying  that, 

John  had  conquered  the  Hyrcanians  (Eusebius,  Chron.,  ed.  Schoene,  ii. 

130sq.;  in  Greek,  in  Syncellus,  i.  548  :  'YpKavov;  m^«3''Tp.«r;;  uvoy.ccad/i ; 

in  Latin,   in  Jerome  :    adversum  Hyrcanos   helium  gerens   IJyrcani   nomen 

DIV.  T.  VOL.  I.  S 
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which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  before  Ptolemy. 
When  the  latter  arrived,  he  found  that  the  city  was  already 
in  the  power  of  Hyrcanus.3 

Ptolemy  then  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Dagon,  identical 
probably  with  that  of  Dok,  near  Jericho.  There  lie  was 
besieged  by  Hyrcanus ;  and  undoubtedly  the  city  would  soon 
have  been  conquered,  and  the  murderer  given  over  to  his  well- 
deserved  doom,  had  not  Hyrcanus  been  restrained  by  affection 
for  his  mother.  She  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy. 
And  so  often  as  Hyrcanus  threatened  to  storm  the  fortress, 
Ptolemy  had  her  led  out  upon  the  walls,  and  threatened  to 
hurl  her  down  unless  Hyrcanus  would  abandon  his  project. 
This  caused  him  to  hesitate  in  his  proceedings.  And  so  the 
siege  was  protracted,  until  at  length  the  return  of  the  Sabbatical 
year  necessitated  its  abandonment.  Ptolemy  was  thus  set  free  ; 
but  nevertheless  he  had  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  murdered, 
and  then  fled.4 

Thus  through  Ptolemy  had  Hyrcanus  lost  both  his  parents 
and  his  two  brothers,  without  having  been  able  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him. 

An  evil  fate,  however,  overtook  the  murderer.      Antiochus 

accepit;  and  also  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  26  :  qui  cum  adversum  Hyrcanos, 
gentem  validissimam,  egregie  pugnasset,  Hyrcani  cognomen  accepit).  In  favour 
of  his  explanation  the  fact  may  be  adduced  that  John  actually  did  take 
part  in  the  campaign  of  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  against  the  Parthian s. 
But  it  falls  to  pieces  over  the  feet  that  the  name  Hyrcanus  had  been  in  use 
in  Jewish  circles  long  before  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph us,  Antiq. 
xii.  4.  6-11  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  11).  It  may  conceivably  be  explained  according 
to  the  analogy  of  ^3Iin  Jflspj  Baba  mezia  vii.  7  ;  *Hsn  D^im,  Schabbath  ii.  1  ; 

Nasir  v.  4  ;  Baba  bathra  v.  2.  The  Jews  were  transported  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  to  Hyrcania  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  223).  A  Jew  belonging  to 
a  family  settled  there,  who  had  gone  back  again  to  Palestine,  would  at 
first  be  distinguished  by  the  personal  designation  6  'Yptcocvo;.  And  thus 
the  name  would  come  to  be  a  distinctive  designation  of  the  family. 

3  1  Mace.  xvi.  19-22.     Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  7.  4. 

4  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  3-4. — In  regard  to 
the  Sabbatical  year,  see  above,  pp.  41-43. 
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VII.  Sidetes  had  hitherto  made  no  further  attempt  upon 
Judea.  We  know  not  the  reason  of  this,  but  it  was  perhaps 
because  the  home  affairs  of  Syria  were  occupying  all  his 
attention.  He  was,  however,  by  no  means  disposed  to  forget 
the  demands  which  he  previously  made  of  Simon.  In  the 
first  year  of  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  135—134,  he  invaded 
Judea,  devastated  the  whole  country,  and  finally  laid  siege 
to  Hyrcanus  in  his  capital,  Jerusalem.6  He  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a  rampart  and  a  trench,  and  cut  off  the 
besieged  from  all  egress  from  the  city.  Hyrcanus  on  his  part 
sought  to  harass  the  besiegers  by  sallies.  In  order  to  make 
the  victuals  last  longer,  he  sent  the  non-combatants  out  of  the 
city.  But  Antiochus  would  not  let  them  pass,  and  drove 
them  back  again,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  roam  about 
between  the  circle  of  the  besiegers  and  the  city,  and  many 
of  them   perished   of  hunger.      It  was  not  till  the  Feast  of 

5  In  regard  to  the  date,  the  statements  of  the  various  sources  do  not 
agree.  According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  2,  the  invasion  of  Antiochus 
occurred  nrccpru  fisv  iTSi  r'j;  fZairtXiiug  cavtov,  Trpara  Oe  TVj$  YpKctuov  ocpx^j^ 
ohvfATrtcifa  skcctckttyJ  xeu  eg))*offT>5  otvTS pec.  The  fourth  year  of  Antiochus 
and  the  first  year  of  Hyrcanus  are  both  B.C.  135-134,  whereas  the  162nd 
Olympiad  corresponds  to  B.C.  132-128.  In  the  latter  period,  in  Olympiad 
1G2,  3,  or  B.C.  130-129,  Porphyry  puts  the  attack  upon  Jerusalem  by 
Antiochus (Eusebius,  Ghronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255  :  Judaeosquehic  subegit, 
]>er  obsidionem  muros  urbis  evertebat,  atque  clectissimos  ipsorum  trucidaibat 
anno  tertio  CLXII.  olympiadis).  A  reconciliation  of  these  statements  is 
possible  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  had  lasted  for  four  years. 
At  least  more  than  one  year  must  have  been  occupied  with  it,  since  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  alone  seems  to  have  lasted  over  a  year.  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  as  occurring  at  its  beginning  {Antiq. 
xiii.  8.  2),  which  took  place  in  November  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  47.  125  : 
post  id  aequinoctium  diebus  fere  quattuor  et  quadraginta  vergiliarum  occasus 
hiemem  inchoat,  quod  temp  us  in  III.  iduus  Novembres  in  incidere  consuevit). 
And  the  siege  had  not  been  raised  when  the  next  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
came  round  in  October  (compare  Clinton,  Fasti  Ilelleniri,  iii.  333). — 
Owing  to  the  discrepancy  of  the  sources,  it  would  be  exceedingly  risky 
to  fix  a  particular  year  for  the  siege  (Clinton,  I.e.,  gives  B.C.  134-133). — 
Sieges  lasting  for  a  year  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
that  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Samaria  (Antiq.  xiii.  10.  3),  and  of  ( raza  (Antiq. 
xiii.  13.  3),  and  of  Gadara,  lasting  ten  months  (Antiq.  xiii.  13.  3). 
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Tabernacles  that  Hyrcanus  received  them  again  into  the 
city.  For  the  celebration  of  this  feast  he  had  be^ed  of 
Antiochns  an  armistice  for  seven  days.  Antiochus  granted 
not  only  this,  bnt  sent  also  gifts  for  sacrifice  into  the  city, 
which  they  were  to  present  in  the  temple.  This  generous 
act  raised  the  spirits  of  Hyrcanus,  and  he  now  hoped,  by 
timely  capitulation,  to  obtain  favourable  terms.  He  sent 
therefore  an  embassy  to  Antiochus  to  treat  for  conditions  of 
peace.  After  protracted  negotiations  an  understanding  was  at 
last  come  to.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  were  that  the 
Jews  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  pay  tribute  for  Joppa  and 
the  other  towns  lying  outside  of  Judea  which  they  had 
conquered,  give  hostages,  and  besides  pay  500  talents.  The 
conditions  were  indeed  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Yet  in  the 
circumstances  Hyrcanus  was  indeed  very  glad  even  at  this 
price  to  obtain  the  raising  of  the  siege  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Syrian  army.  The  walls  of  the  city  too  were  thrown  down.6 
The  remarkable  moderation  of  Antiochus  had  perhaps 
other  reasons   than   those   assigned   for  it  by  the   historians. 

,;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  2-3.  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  1,  ed.  Miiller. 
Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255.  Justin,  xxxvi.  1  : 
Judaeos  quoque,  qui  in  Macedonico  imperio  sub  Demetrio  patre  armis  se  in 
libertatem  vindicaverant,  subegit. — The  words  of  Josephus,  Kot&fi'hs  oi  kccI  t»jw 
ortQuvw  rvis  Kohtasy  are  understood  by  many  (e.g.  Winer,  B  WB.  i.  65, 
Anm.  ;  Gratz,  Geschichte  derJuden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  76  f.),  not  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  wall,  but  only  that  of  the  coping,  in  which  case  the 
description  of  Josephus  is  divergent  from  that  of  Diodorus  and  Porphyry. 
But  such  an  interpretation  is  not  necessary.  At  least,  according  to 
Diodorus  and  Porphyry,  the  wall  itself  was  thrown  down.  Among  the 
later  services  performed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  1  Mace.  xvi.  23  gives 
prominence  to  his  rebuilding  of  the  walls. — Hyrcanus  is  said  to  have 
obtained  the  sum  demanded  by  Antiochus  by  extracting  three  thousand 
talents  from  the  sepulchre  of  David.  So  says  Josephus,  Antiq.  vii.  15.  3, 
whereas  in  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4  he  merely  says  that  Hyrcanus  applied  the 
money  thus  taken  to  the  payment  of  his  soldiers.  Compare  on  the 
sepulchre  of  David,  Neh.  iii.  16  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  1  ;  Acts  ii. 
21).  According  to  Neh.  iii.  15,  16,  it  lay  in  the  south  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  Siloah. 
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In  a  decree  of  the  Eoman  senate,  which  Josephus  com- 
municates in  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  a  King 
Antiochus  had  taken  from  the  Jews  in  war,  Joppa,  Gazarn, 
and  other  towns  (iroXe/jLwv  ekafiev  ^Avtio^os:),  on  account  of 
which  a  Jewish  embassy  had  gone  to  Rome  with  the  prayer 
that  the  senate  should  order  Antiochus  to  restore  these  towns. 
This  Antiochus  can  have  been  no  other  than  Antiochus  VIT. 
Sidetes,  for  under  no  earlier  Antiochus  were  the  Jews  in 
possession  of  the  towns  of  Joppa  and  Gazara,  and  of  the 
later  kings  there  was  none  able  to  usurp  any  authority  worth 
mentioning  over  the  Jews.  Evidently  Antiochus,  as  is 
indeed  in  itself  most  probable,  had  in  that  war,  before 
advancing  to  the  siege  of  the  capital,  seized  upon  and  taken 
from  the  Jews  Joppa,  Gazara,  and  the  other  towns  that  had 
been  conquered  by  them.  But  then  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
of  his  own  accord,  by  a  peaceful  treaty,  he  would  have  left 
the  Jews  in  possession  of  these  cities,  and  only  have  imposed 
on  them  a  tribute  for  the  holding  of  them.  Tiie  mild  con- 
ditions are  to  be  accounted  for  rather  by  the  interference  of 
the  Eomans.  The  senate  certainly  did  not  at  first,  in  the 
decree  referred  to,  formally  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  Jews, 
but  rather  put  off  any  final  decision.  It  appears,  however, 
that  very  soon  afterwards  a  second  Jewish  embassy  went  to 
Home,  which  did  secure  the  result  desired.  In  a  subsequent 
passage,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  22,  a  decree  of  the  Eoman  senate  is 
given  by  Josephus,  erroneously  inserted  in  a  decree  of  the, 
Pergamenes,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  matters  now  under 
discussion.  In  consequence  of  an  embassy  sent  by  Hyrcanus, 
a  command  is  issued  to  King  Antiochus  that  he  must 
restore  all  the  cities  taken  by  him  from  the  Jews,  and  in 
particular  that  he  must  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Joppa  (rr]v 
ev  'IoTrrj  Be  <f>povpav  eic(Sa\elv).  The  king  is  there  indeed 
called  "  Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochus,"  instead  of  "  son  of 
Demetrius,"  but  he  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  Antiochus 
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Sidetes.  For  if  the  Jews,  since  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
him,  obtained  possession  again  of  Joppa  by  the  payment  of 
tribute,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  weak 
successors  of  Sidetes  could  have  again  placed  a  garrison  there. 
In  any  case,  the  Jews  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  call  in 
the  help  of  the  Romans  against  such  an  adversary.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  decree  of  senate  in  question 
preceded  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 
was  pre-eminently  the  means  of  securing  for  the  Jews  such 
mild  and  favourable  conditions.7 — If  these  combinations  are 
correct,  we  must  assume  that  the  war  continued  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  conflicts  which  took  place  during  those  first  years  of 
Hyrcanus,  gave  new  proofs  that  the  small  Jewish  state  could 
maintain  its  freedom  from  Syrian  suzerainty  only  so  long  as  the 
Syrian  empire  was  internally  weak.  Before  the  first  vigorous 
onslaught  of  Antiochus,  the  freedom  that  had  previously  been 

7  In  the  above  the  results  are  related  which  Mendelssohn  has  readied 
in  his  investigations  (Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philologae  Lipsiensis,  t.  v. 
1875,  pp.  123-158.  It  was  previously  published  separately  :  Mendels- 
sohn, De  senati  consultis  liomanorum  ab  Josepho  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  2,  xiv.  10. 
22,  relatis  commentatio,  Leipzig  1874).  Compare  in  addition  the  recension 
by  Gutschmid  in  the  Literatur  Centralblatt,  1874,  No.  38,  and  the  criticism 
in  the  Theol.  Liter  aturzeitung,  1876,  392  f. — Gutschmid  understands  by 
''Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochus,"  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  son  of  Antio- 
chus VII.,  although  in  other  respects  he  agrees  with  Mendelssohn,  that 
the  conquest  of  Joppa  and  Gazara  was  accomplished  by  Antiochus  VII. 
But  this  combination  falls  through  for  this,  besides  other  reasons,  that 
in  the  second  Senatsconsult  it  is  distinctly  presupposed  that  the  con- 
queror and  he  who  was  to  restore  to  them  what  he  had  taken  (Antiq.  xiv. 
10.  22  :  kocI  si'  n  oi'K'Ko  oitpii'XiTo  ccvtuv),  was  one  and  the  same  person. 
Owing  to  the  carelessness  with  which  these  documents,  and  especially  the 
names  in  them,  have  been  drawn  up,  the  appearance  of  a  clerical  error, 
such  as  'Avtigxov  for  Ayf&Yirpiou,  would  present  very  little  difficulty, 
indeed  much  less  than  others  that  have  actually  been  found.  Compare 
agaiDst  Gutschmid,  Mendelssohn  in  Rhein.  Museum,  1875,  p.  118  f. — For 
proposed  emendation  of  the  names  in  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  2,  compare  also 
Mommsen's  Bemerlcungen  zum  Senatsconsult  von  Adramytthim,  Ephemeris 
epigr.  iv.  217. 
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won  by  Simon  was  again  lost.  Hyrcanus'  dependence  on 
Antiochus  VII.  also  obliged  him  to  take  the  field  with  the 
Syrian  monarch  against  the  Parthians  in  B.C.  129.  But  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  disaster  that  overtook  Antiochus.8 

The  death  of  Antiochus  in  the  Parthian  campaign,  in  B.C. 
128,  was  for  Hyrcanus  a  favourable  occurrence.9  His  place 
upon  the  Syrian  throne  was  taken  by  the  weak  Demetrius  II., 
who  had  previously  been  released  from  imprisonment  by  the 
Parthians.10  He  was  immediately  involved  in  a  civil  war, 
which  obliged  him  to  seek  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Jews. 

Hyrcanus  as  soon  as  possible  turned  to  account  the  altered 
circumstances.  "Without  troubling  himself  about  Demetrius, 
he  began  to  seize  upon  considerable  districts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Judea,  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south. 
First  of  all  he  marched  into  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
conquered  Medaba  after  a  six  months'  siege.11  Then  he 
turned  to  the  north,  took  Shechem  and  Mount  Gerizim,  sub- 

8  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4,  with  reference  to  Nicolaus  Damascenes. 

9  On  the  campaign  and  death  of  Antiochus,  compare  Justin,  xxxviii. 
10,  xxxix.  1  ;  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  15-17,  ed.  M  tiller ;  Livy,  Epit.  59  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  68  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4  ;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius, 
Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  255.  In  regard  to  the  chronology,  see  above, 
pp.  177-178. 

10  On  Demetrius  II.  compare  Justin,  xxxvi.  1  :  Demetrius,  et  ipse 
rerum  successu  corruptus,  vitiis  adulescentiae  in  segnitiam  labitur  tantumque 
contemptum  apud  omnes  inertiae,  quantum  odium  ex  superbia  pater  habuerat, 
contraxit. — On  the  other  hand,  Justin,  xxxix.  1,  speaks  also  of  a  superbia 
regis,  quae  conversation  Parthicae  crudelitatis  intolerabilis  facta  erat. — On 
the  doings  and  fortunes  of  Demetrius  during  his  imprisonment,  as  well  as 
his  final  liberation,  see  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9-10  ;  Appian,  Syr.  67, 
68  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4  ;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed. 
Schoene,  i.  255. 

11  Medaba  is  a  well-known  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  south 
of  Heshbon,  and  its  name  and  ruins  are  preserved  to  this  day.  It  is  the 
Old    Testament   fcOTD,  Num.    xxi.  30 ;  Josh.    xiii.  9,   16  ;    Isa.    xv.  2  ; 

1  Chron.  xix.  7.  Compare  1  Mace.  ix.  36;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  1.  2, 
xiii.  15.  4,  xiv.  1.  4  ;  Ptolemy,  v.  17.  6,  viii.  20.  20  ;  Stephen  of  Byzan- 
tium on  the  name  ;  Mishna,  Mikwaoth  vii.  1  ;  Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  279.—  Reland,  Palestine,  p.  893.    Seetzen,  Reisen  darch  Syrien, 
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dued  the  Samaritans,  and  destroyed  their  temple.  Finally, 
he  went  south,  took  the  Idumean  cities  Adora  and  Marissa, 
and  compelled  the  Idumeans  to  submit  to  circumcision,  and 
to  receive  the  Jewish  law.12  The  policy  of  conquest,  which 
had  been  already  inaugurated  by  Jonathan  and  Simon,  was 
carried  out  vigorously  by  Hyrcanus.  The  purely  worldly 
character  of  his  policy,  however,  is  shown  conspicuously  in 
this,  that  first  among  the  Jewish  princes  he  no  longer  con- 
ducted the  war  by  means  of  Jewish  soldiers,  but  called  in  the 
aid  of  foreign  mercenaries.13 

This  independent  procedure  on  the  part  of  Hyrcanus  was 
possible  only  on  account  of  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Syrian 
empire.  Demetrius  II.,  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne, 
was  again  guilty  of  the  folly  of  waging  war  with  Ptolemy 
VII.  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  monarch  there- 
fore set  up  over  against  Demetrius  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
in  the  person  of  a  young  Egyptian,  whom  he  gave  out  to 
be  an  adopted  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  was,  however, 
according  to  others,  a  son  of  Alexander  P>alas.14  This  pre- 
tender was  named  Alexander,  and  was  surnamed  by  the 
Syrians  Zabinas,  i.e.  "  the   purchased."  15     Conquered  by  this 

i.  407  f.,  iv.  223.  Bitter,  Erdhunde,  xv.  2.  1181-1185  (Engl,  transl.  iii. 
73).     Winer,  R  WB.  sub  voce.     Baedeker-Socin,  Palastina,  p.  318. 

12  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  6 ;  compare 
Antiq.  xv.  7.  9. — Adora  is  the  modern  Dura,  west  of  Hebron,  see  Robin- 
t-on,  Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  2-5  ;  Guerin,  Jude'e,  iii.  353  sqq. 
On  Marissa,  see  above,  page  221  (on  1  Mace.  v.  66). — In  consequence  of 
the  Judaizing  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Idumeans  came  by  and  by  to  regard 
themselves  as  Jews  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  4.  4).  The  Jewish  aristocracy 
would  only  have  them  treated  as  qptiovlxlot,  and  so  considered  even  the 
Idumean  Herod  as  not  equal  to  them  in  birth  (Antiq.  xiv.  15.  2  :  'Ho^oj? 

.     .     .     /B/OIT1J   TS    O'JTl    KCtl    'iZoVf&tXlU  TOVTiOTlV    q/AUQVOOltCt)). 

13  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  8.  4. 

14  The  former  according  to  Justin,  xxxix.  1  ;  the  latter  according  to 
Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  257  sq. 

15  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  258,  correctly 
explains  the  surname  Zabinas  (xr^T  in  Ezra  x.  48)  by  dyopuaTog. — The 
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Alexander  at  Damascus,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Ptolemais,  and  to  take  ship  from  thence  to  Tyre,  where  as 
soon  as  he  landed  he  was  murdered,  in  B.C.  125  or  124.16 

Alexander  Zabinas,  however,  had  on  his  part  to  contest 
the  sovereignty  with  the  son  of  Demetrius,  Antiochus  VIII. 
Grypos.  So  he  was  not  forced  by  necessity  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship  with  Hyrcanns.17 

After  some  years,  somewhere  about  B.C.  122,  Alexander 
Zabinas  was  subdued  by  Ids  opponent.  Antiochus  VIII. 
Grypos  conquered  him,  and  had  him  executed;  while,  accord- 
ing to  others,  lie  brought  his  own  life  to  an  end  by  poison. — 
There  now  followed  a  long  period  of  quiet.  For  eight  years 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos  held  undisputed  sway  in  Syria.18 
Nevertheless  even  he  made  no  attempt  against  Hyrcanus. 
He  had  no  longer  the  ambition  to  restore  to  Syria  its  ancient 
dimensions.  In  B.C.  113  he  was  driven  out  by  his  cousin 
and  step-brother,  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  who  ruled  Syria 
for  two  years,  and  then,  when  Antiochus  Grypos  again 
secured  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Syria  in  B.C.  Ill, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Coele-Syria,  the  part  adjoining 
Palestine,  and  made  it  his  headquarters.19 

orthography  vacillates  between  Zsfiui&s  (Joseph us,  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  3), 
ZetfituAs  (Diodorus,  ed.  Midler,  xxxiv.  22  ;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  I.e. ; 
inscription  in  Letronne,  Kecueil  des  inscriptions  yrecques  et  latines  de 
I  I-jjypte,  ii.  61)  ;  Zabbinaeus  in  Justin,  Prolog,  xxxix. 

16  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  9.  3  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1  ;  Porphyry  in  Eusebius, 
Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  257  sq. — On  his  death  especially,  Justin  :  Cum 
Tyrum  religione  se  templi  defensurus  petissct,  navi  egrediens  prarfecti  jussu 
interficitur.— According  to  Appian,  Syr.  68,  his  wife  Cleopatra  was  the 
instigator  of  the  murder.  Compare  Livy,  Epit.  60  :  Motus  quoque  Syriae 
referuntur,  in  quibus  Cleopatra  Demetriicm  virum  suum— inter -emit. 

17  Josephus,  Antiq.  xxxiii.  9.  3:  (pt'hiot.u  'zoiiitai  itpos  'Tpzapov  tcv 
cipxtipix. 

18  Justin,  xxxix.  2.  9 :  Parta  igitur  regni  securitate  Grypvs  octo  annis 
quietem  et  ipse  habuit  et  regno  praestitit. — In  accordance  with  this,  the 
description  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  1,  is  to  be  corrected. 

19  Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Ghro?iicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  260;  Josephus, 
Ardiq.  xiii.  10.  1  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  2-3  ;  Appian,  Syr.  69. 
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Of  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenos,  who  ruled  in  Coele  -  Syria 
from  B.C.  113  to  B.C.  95,  Diodorus  gives  the  following 
description  : 20  "  So  soon  as  he  attained  the  throne,  Antiochus 
Cyzicenos  gave  way  to  drunkenness  and  shameful  sensuality, 
and  to  habits  most  unbecoming  in  a  king.  He  took  great 
delight  in  theatrical  displays  and  the  performance  of  comedies, 
and  generally  in  all  sorts  of  showmen,  and  tried  to  learn 
their  art.  He  also  zealously  promoted  the  exhibition  of 
marionettes,  and  sought  to  fabricate  in  silver  and  gold  animals 
five  ells  long  that  would  move  of  themselves,  and  other  such 
arts.  On  the  other  hand,  battering-rams  and  engines  of  war, 
which  would  have  brought  him  great  advantage  and  renown, 
lie  did  not  make.  He  also  was  passionately  fond  of  adven- 
turous expeditions ;  and  often  through  the  night,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three 
servants,  he  would  go  out  into  the  country  to  hunt  lions, 
panthers,  and  boars.  In  such  escapades  he  often  engaged  to 
the  extreme  peril  of  his  life  in  foolhardy  encounters  with  wild 
beasts." 

We  see  here  traditions  of  an  earlier  Antiochus  IV.  imitated 
again  after  a  baser  fashion.  From  such  a  ruler,  who  was 
taken  up  with  such  pursuits,  Hyrcanus  had  nought  to  fear. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  from  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Sidetes,   in    B.C.    128,   Judea   had    been   able   to   keep   itself 

20  Diodorus,  xxxiv.  34,  ed.  Miiller  :  'O  'AvTio^og  6  Kv^xr^og  upnag 
7?xpiiAn$ug  ts,u  fixatAtiav,  i^izrtosv  tig  ftidug  kcci  rpv(pyiv  dyi'jvy  xal  £riA&>- 
[aoltcx.  (buciAziag  dAAoTp t c>)Tct~ci.  "JL-fcctipt  yap  fitftotg  xal  itpubiixTaig  xal 
xx()6aov  iraai    TOtg   6c*.vpccT07?otoi;,    xal   tu.    tovtuv  in ityiQsv tuar»    ftavQavnu 

iZlAOTl^UTQ.       'ExfTSJOri/CTS    di   KOCt    VtVpOV7rottJTUU    XOtl  <5/'  CCVTOV    XlVilv    £k!X    TTSVTCt- 

ki-jXY)  xardpyvpa  xal  xard^pvaa  xal  t-spcc  TrAstoua  roiavra  firix*v'4y<oiT*- 
Ovx  iH-fct  Qi  iKiirr/hiOdv  ovhi  opydvvv  TroAtopx/irixZv  xaraaxsvccg,  oi  xal  do^au 
p.iyu.'hn'j  xal  xpiiccg  d^toAoyovg  dv  napivyj-TO.  'Eustjovaice,  hi  xal  ■xpog  xvvnyiaiag 
dxaipovg,  xal  —oAAaxtg  vvxrup  Aa8pa  ruv  QiAeiv  psrd  hvoiv  »j  rpiuv  oixtruv 
i^tuu  67rl  t'/)v  xltpctv,  iKWYiyn  Aiovrx;  xal  7ra.pha.Kstg  x.a.1  vg  dypt'ovg.  Yiapa- 
fio Aug  hi  avfX77Aix6{uvjog  xAoyotg  0r,oiO(g,  xoAAaxtg  ffhdi'j  ilg  rovg  iaxdroug 
xtuhvvcvg. 
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absolutely  independent  of  Syria.  The  taxes  laid  upon  Judea 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes  were  not  paid  to  any  of  the  following 
kings.  "  Neither  as  their  subject  nor  as  their  friend  did  he 
longer  pay  them  any  regard."  21 

In  the  last  years  of  his  reign  Hyreanus  undertook  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 
After  having  previously  subdued  the  borders  of  Shechem  and 
Mount  Gerizim,  he  now  directed  his  attack  against  the  city 
of  Samaria,  whose  inhabitants  had  given  him  occasion  to 
complain.  He  had  them  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  a  trench, 
and  then  transferred  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  his  sons 
Antigonus  and  Aristobulus.  The  Samaritans  in  their  straits 
called  in  the  aid  of  Antiochus  Cyzicenos,  who  went  indeed 
very  willingly,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  Jews.  So  then 
a  second  time  Antiochus  sought  to  bring  them  help  by 
means  of  Egyptian  auxiliary  troops,  which  Ptolemy  Lathurus 
supplied,  and  by  their  help  devastated  the  Jewish  territory, 
without,  however,  securing  any  decided  advantage.  After 
sustaining  great  loss,  Antiochus  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  leaving  his  generals,  Callimander  and  Epicrates,  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  to  its  close.  Of  these  the  one  was 
defeated  by  the  Jews  and  lost  his  life,  while  the  other, 
Epicrates,  also  achieved  nothing,  but  treacherously  gave  over 
Scythopolis  to  the  Jews.  Thus  Samaria,  after  a  year's  siege, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  was  utterly  razed  to  the 
ground.22 — The  Jewish  legends  relate  that  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  victory  of  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus  over  Antiochus 

:i  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  1  :  ovn  a>;  vktjkoo;  outs  u;  <pi'f,o;  airol;  ovhzv 
In  Kctpiiyjv. 

22  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  2-3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  2.  7.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  Wwr%  of  tlie  Jews,  Scythopolis  was  not  surrendered 
to  the  Jews  by  treachery,  but  was  conquered  by  them.  Compare  on  this 
important  city,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  110. — The  day  of  the  conquest  of  Samaria 
was,  according  to  Megillath  Taanith,  the  25th  Marcheschwan,  or  November. 
See  Griitz,  iii.,  4  Auti.  p.  566  ;  Dercnuourg,  Hidoire,  p.  72  sq.     The  year 
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Cyzicenos,  the  occurrence  was  made  known  to  Hyrcanus  by 
a  voice  from  heaven,  while  he  was  presenting  a  burnt- offering 
in  the  temple.23 

What  has  now  been  told  is  all  that  is  known  to  us  as  to 
the  external  events  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  truly 
brilliant  reign  of  Hyrcanus.  The  record  is  scanty  enough. 
But  even  still  more  fragmentary  is  the  reports  which  have 
come  down  to  us  regarding  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
government.  Something  may  first  of  all  be  gained  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  coins.24  These,  in  common  with  the 
coins  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Hyrcanus,  bear  the 
inscription — 

DHirpn  -inni  b*vn  jron  pm;r 
or:  D^iirn  -un  wr\  him  \nm  prom 

The  reading  of  this  last  word  is  doubtful.  Probably  it  is 
to  be  read :  chcbcr  hajjehudim  ;  and  by  chebcr,  which  literally 
means  fellowship,  association,  is  to  be  understood,  not  the 
yepovaca,   but    rather    the    assembly    of  the    whole    body   of 

may  be  approximately  fixed  from  this,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Antiochus 
Cyzicenos  was  already  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  which 
began  with  B.C.  Ill;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  Lathurus  was  still 
co-regent  with  his  mother  Cleopatra,  which  lasted  till  B.C.  107.  The 
conquest  of  Samaria  therefore  falls  between  B.C.  Ill  and  B.C.  107,  probably 
not  long  before  B.C.  107,  for  Cleopatra  was  so  enraged  at  Ptolemy  for 
alf'ording  assistance  to  Antiochus,  that  she  had  "almost  already  "  driven 
him  out  of  the  government.     So  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  2  :  oW  ov^u 

'-'3  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  3.  The  rabbinical  passages  in  Derenbotirg, 
p.  74. 

24  On  the  coins:  De  Saulcy,  Rccherches,  1854,  pp.  95-102.  Cavedoni, 
Bibl.  Numismatik,  ii.  13-18.  Levy,  Geschichte  der  jiid.  Miinzen,  pp.  46-53. 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  1864,  pp.  51-61.  Reichardt  in  the 
Wiener  Numismcct.  Monatsheften,  Bd.  iii.  1867,  pp.  103-108.  De  Saulcy, 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  p.  236  sq.  De  Saulcy,  Revue  archeologique, 
nouv.  eerie,  xxiii.  1872,  pp.  8-13.  Merzbacher,  Zeitschrift  fur  Numdsmatik, 
iii.  1876,  pp.  190-195.  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews.  1881,  pp.  74-81  (there 
the  material  is  most  fully  given). 
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the  people.*'5  The  inscription  would  therefore  run  thus : 
"  Jochanan  the  high  priest  and  the  congregation  of  the 
Jews,"  or  "  Jochanan  the  high  priest,  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Jews."  This  official  title  shows  us  that  John 
Hyrcanus  regarded  himself  as  in  the  full  sense  still  high 
priest.  As  in  the  pre-Maccabean  age,  so  also  still  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  was  a  government  of  priests,  and  the  chief  priest 
standing  at  its  head  was  not  an  autocrat,  but  simply  the  chief 
of  the  congregation.  The  coins,  at  least  those  of  the  first  order, 
were  not  only  stamped  in  his  name,  but  also  in  that  of  the  con- 
gregation. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
prominence  given  to  the  possession  of  princely  prerogatives, 
that  John  has  had  his  name  engraven  on  the  coins.  He 
is  the  first  of  the  Jewish  princes  who  did  so.  Then  from 
the  coins  of  the  second  order  the  name  of  "  the  congre^a- 
tion  "  disappears  altogether,  and  instead  thereof  he  is  himself 

25  The  conjectures  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  -Qn  are 
in  some  cases  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Madden  in  Coins  of  the  Jews, 
p.  77,  gives  a  summary  of  them.     One  renders  -on,  "  doctor,  scholar  " 

(Reichardt),  another  makes  it  "  friend "  (de  Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  84  ; 
Revue  Num.  1864,  p.  382,  subsequently  abandoned  by  him) ;  others, 
-J3h,  "general"  (Ewald,  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1855,  p.  643).     Arnold  in  Herzog's 

Real-Encycloj).  1  Aufl.  iv.  766,  .speaks  of  the  word  as  having  its  signification 
first  discovered  by  Ewald.  On  the  coins  with  "inn  ^'fcO,  Ewald  reads 
"Uffl  I0ICI,  and  translates  "commander-in-chief"  (Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1862,  j». 
844).— The  inscription  DHirvn  "On  £>K"1  shows  that  -on  is  necessarily  a 
corporation,  as  Hyrcanus  is  described  as  its  head.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
read  (as  Hos.  vi.  9  ;  Prov.  xxi.  9)  -Qn,  and  it  is  extremely  questionable 

whether  an  assembly  in  the  more  exact  sense,  therefore  the  Jewish  senate, 
is  meant  (so  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  121  f.  ;  Levy,  Jiidische  Milnzen,  p.  50  ; 
Madden,  History,  pp.  54-56;  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  78;  Derenbourg, 
Histoire,  p.  83  ;  Wellhausen,  Pharisaer,  p.  28  f.  ;  De  Saulcy,  Melanges  des 
iVumismatique,  ii.  1877,  p.  86),  or  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  (so 
( 1avedoni,  Bill.  Numismaiik,  ii.  14  ;  Hitzig,  Geschichte,  p.  473  ;  Reuss, 
Geschichte  der  heil.  Schr.  A.  T.'s,  §  503  ;  Merzbacher,  Zeitschrift  fur  Numis- 
matik,  iii.  1876,  pp.  190,  196  f.).  The  expression  "congregation  of  the 
Jews,"  and  their  usage  of  the  language,  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
latter  meaning.     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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designated  under   his  twofold  title  of  rank  as  "  High  Priest," 
and  as  "  Chief  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Jews." 

In  reference  to  the  internal  policy  of  Hyrcanus,  during  his 
thirty  years'  reign,  one  fact  at  least  is  well  established,  and 
that  one  of  the  greatest  importance :  his  breaking  away  from 
the  Pharisees,  and  attaching  himself  to  the  Sadclucees.  These 
two  parties  now  appear  for  the  first  time  under  those  names 
upon  the  arena  of  history.  Their  beginnings  lay  far  back ; 
their  consolidation  under  those  names  seems  to  have  been  a 
consequence  of  the  Maccabean  movement.26  The  Pharisees 
are  nothing  else  but  the  party  of  strict  zealots  for  the  law : 
essentially  the  same  circles  as  we  meet  with  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Maccabean  movement  under  the  name  of  the  Pious  or 
Chasidim.  Diametrically  opposed  to  them  were  those  who  in 
the  most  extreme  fashion  favoured  everything  Greek,  who 
even  went  beyond  the  Hellenizing  movement  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  by  opening  the  door  to  Hellenism,  not  only  in 
the  domain  of  social  life,  but  also  in  that  of  religious  worship. 
These  extreme  Grecianizers,  who  were  found  specially  in  the 
ranks  of  the  higher  priesthood,  had  been  swept  away  before 
the  blast  of  the  Maccabean  revolution.  Ideas  of  this  sort 
could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  find  expression  in  the  league 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  But  the  foundations  on  which 
that  type  of  thought  had  grown  up  had  still  continued  to 
exist  there.  It  was  the  essentially  worldly  spirit  of  the 
higher  priesthood,  opposed  to  any  kind  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
They  wished  to  maintain  their  position  on  the  basis  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  whatever  therein  transcended  the  mere 
letter,  they  rejected  with  a  lofty  assumption  of  superiority. 
They  had  far  heartier  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  life 
than  in  those  of  the  time  to  come.  The  spirit  which  among 
the    higher    priests  was   represented  pre-eminently  by  "  the 

26  Josephus  tells  the  story  first  of  all  in  connection  with  the  times 
of  Jonathan,  Antiq.  xiii.  5.  9. 
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sons  of  Zadoc,"  was  now  called  that  of  the  Zadocites  or 
Sadducees.27 

The  Maccabees  belonged  properly  neither  to  the  Pharasaic 
nor  to  the  Sadducean  party.  The  zeal  for  the  law,  which 
had  led  them  to  take  the  sword  in  their  hand,  associated 
them  indeed  with  the  Chasidim,  who  also  at  the  outset 
took  part  in  the  war  of  independence.  But  soon  the  two 
went  their  several  ways,  and  as  time  advanced  they  parted 
farther  and  farther  from  one  another.  The  Chasidim  had  no 
interest  in  political  supremacy  and  political  freedom.  With 
the  Maccabees  this  was  the  point  of  most  vital  importance. 
They  did  not  indeed  at  a  later  period  abandon  their  original 
aim,  the  preservation  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  But 
as  time  wore  on  they  became  more  and  more  deeply  involved 
in  other  political  schemes.  In  this  way  they  were  brought 
into  closer  relations  with  the  Sadducees.  As  political  up- 
starts, the  Maccabees  could  not  venture  to  ignore  the  influen- 
tial Sadducean  nobility.  And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  the  jepovala  of  the  Maccabean  age,  the  Sadducean  party  was 
represented. — But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  religious  sympathies 
the  Maccabees  originally  stood  far  nearer  to  the  Pharisees  than 
to  the  Sadducees.  They  were  the  conservers  of  their  fathers' 
faith  and  their  fathers'  law.  It  may  be  unhesitatingly  stated, 
even  in  regard  to  Hyrcanus,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign,  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  he  held  tin; 
doctrines  of  the  Pharisees.  For  it  was  his  abandonment  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  which  formed  the  chief 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  stricter  Jews.28 

The  interests  and  activities  of  the  Maccabees  were  thus 
going  forth   in   two  different  directions,  the  religious  and  the 

27  See  further  details  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  §  26,  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-46. 

28  Josephus  says  in  regard  thereto,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  5  :  ftotfarijs  o  otv-uv 

x.ul    Tdkccvo;   iyeyovii  kocI  o(£o6poi  vtt'  ovtuv  '^yocrruTO. 
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political,  and  this  explains  to  us  the  change  of  front  which 
took  place  during  the  course  of  Hyrcanus'  reign.  The  more 
the  political  interests  were  brought  into  the  foreground  by 
him,  the  more  were  the  religious  interests  put  in  abeyance. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  this  policy  was  carried  out, 
Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Pharisees  and 
associate  himself  with  the  Sadducees.  Any  close  and  hearty 
relationship  with  the  Pharisees  could  not  possibly  continue 
while  he  wrought  out  the  devices  of  his  purely  worldly 
policy.  Hence  it  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected, 
that  he  should  openly  break  with  the  Pharisees  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Sadducean  party. 

The  ostensible  occasion  of  the  breach  between  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Pharisees  is  described  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud 
in  a  similar  manner  as  follows.  Hyrcanus  once  made  the 
request,  when  many  Pharisees  were  with  him  at  dinner,  that 
if  they  observed  him  doing  anything  not  according  to  the  law, 
they  should  call  attention  to  it,  and  point  out  to  him  the 
right  way.  But  all  present  were  full  of  his  praise.  Only 
one,  Eleasar,  rose  up  and  said :  "  Since  thou  desirest  to  know 
the  truth,  if  thou  wilt  be  righteous  in  earnest,  lay  down  the 
high-priesthood  and  content  thyself  with  the  civil  government 
of  the  people."  And  when  Hyrcanus  wished  to  know  for 
what  cause  he  should  do  so,  Eleasar  answered  :  "  We  have 
heard  it  from  old  men  that  thy  mother  had  been  a  captive 
under  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes."  But  this  statement 
was  incorrect.  On  account  of  it  Hyrcanus  wTas  incensed  against 
him  in  the  highest  degree.  When  then  Hyrcanus  laid  before 
the  Pharisees  the  question  as  to  the  punishment  which  Eleasar 
deserved,  they  made  answer,  "  stripes  and  bonds."  Hyrcanus, 
who  believed  for  such  an  offence  nothing  less  than  death  was 
due,  became  now  still  more  angry,  and  thought  that  Eleasar 
had  given  expression  to  a  sentiment  that  was  approved  of  by 
his  party.     Forthwith  he  separated  himself  entirely  from  the 
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Pharisees,  forbade  under  penalties  the  observance  of  the  laws 
ordained  by  them,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Sadducees.*9 

The  story  indeed,  in  its  anecdotal  form,  bears  on  it  the 
imprint  of  a  thoroughly  legendary  character,  and  is  even  by 
Josephus  given  only  as  a  tale  derived  from  oral  tradition. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  Hyrcanus  did 
turn  away  decidedly  from  the  party  of  the  Pharisees  and 
abolished  the  Pharisaic  ordinances.  For  it  was  a  conscious 
reaction  against  the  policy  pursued  from  the  time  of  Hyrcanus, 
when  Alexandra  returned  again  to  the  observance  of  the 
Pharisaic  institutions:"0  Two  of  the  particular  ordinances  set 
aside  by  Hyrcanus  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.  But  in 
view  of  the  thoroughgoing  opposition  of  Hyrcanus  to  every 
sort  of  Pharisaic  ordinance,  the  cases  referred  to  in  the 
Mishna  are  spoken  of  as  being  only  unimportant  matters  of 
detail.31 

29  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  5-6.  The  rabbinical  tradition  is  given  in 
Gratz,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  684  ff.  (note  11)  ;  Derenbourg,  pp.  79,  80  ;  Montet,  Le 
premier  conflit  entre  Pharisiens  et  Saduceens  d'apres  trois  documents 
orientaux  [Josephus,  Talmud,  and  Samaritan  Chronicler  Abulfath],  in  the 
Journal  asiatique,  VHIme  serie,  t.  ix.  1887,  pp.  415-423. — On  the  fact 
itself,  see  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisaer  und  Sadduciier  (1874),  pp.  89-95. 

30  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  2. 

31  Maaser  scheni  v.  15  =  Sola  ix.  10 :  "  Jochanan  the  high  priest 
abolished  the  confession  for  the  time  of  tithing.  He  also  abolished  the 
singing  of  the  verse  'Awake  '  (Ps.  xliv.  23),  and  the  inflicting  a  wound  on 
the  sacrificial  victim.  Also  down  to  his  time  on  the  days  between  the 
festival  seasons  was  the  hammer  in  use  in  Jerusalem.  Finally,  in  his 
days  men  were  not  wont  to  ask  about  Demai,  i.e.  not  to  ask  whether 
tithes  had  been  paid  on  bought  corn." — On  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
which  in  part  is  very  obscure,  see  the  commentaries  in  Surenhusius; 
Mishna,  i.  287  f.,  iii.  295  ff.  ;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte,  iii.  249  ff.  ;  Deren- 
bourg, Histoire,  p.  71.  The  translation  here  given  follows  that  of  Jost  in 
his  edition  of  the  Mishna,  and  agrees  with  the  explanations  given  in  the 
Talmud  ;  but  its  correctness  is  very  questionable.  See  especially  Herzfeld. 
— For  the  confession  at  the  tithing,  see  Deut.  xxvi.  12-15  ;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iv.  8.  22  ;  Mishna,  Maaser  scheni  v.  6-15  ;  Hottinger,  De  dedmis 
Judaeorum  (1713),  pp.  204-227.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  Para 
iii.  5,  Jochanan  is  named  as  one  of  those  high  priests  in  whose  time  a  red 
heifer  was  burnt,  according  to  the  law  of  Num.  xix. 
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On  a  review  of  Hyrcanus'  government  Josephus  passes  a 
favourable  verdict  upon  him,  saying  that  "  he  was  esteemed 
of  God  worthy  of  the  three  privileges — the  government  of  his 
nation,  the  dignity  of  the  high-priesthood,  and  prophecy." 
Upon  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  seems  to  the  Jewish 
historian  a  pre-eminently  happy  one.32  He  is  quite  right,  if 
political  power  is  regarded  as  the  measure  of  prosperity  and 
success.  After  Hyrcanus'  predecessors  had  already  enlarged 
the  Jewish  territory  to  the  sea-coast  by  the  addition  of  Joppa 
and  Gazara  and  other  conquests  in  the  west,  Hyrcanus,  by 
new  conquests  in  the  east,  south,  and  north,  and  by  making 
still  more  secure  his  independence  of  Syria,  built  up  a  Jewish 
state  such  as  had  not  been  from  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  ten  tribes,  perhaps  not  even  since  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Among  the  great  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  that  of  "  the  high  priest  John  "  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Josephus  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews.™ 

32  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  7. 

S3  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  6.  2,  7.  3,  9.  2,  11.  4  ;  vi.  2.  10. 
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John  Hyrcanus  left  five  sons.1  But  according  to  his  will, 
the  government  was  to  pass  to  his  wife,2  while  only  the  high- 
priesthood  was  to  go  to  his  eldest  son  Aristobulus.  The 
young  prince,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. He  put  his  mother  in  prison,  where  he  allowed  her  to 
die  of  hunger,  and  assumed  the  government  himself.3  Also 
all  his  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  Antigonus,  lie  cast  into 
prison.  Only  in  the  latter  had  he  such  confidence  that  he 
assigned  to  him  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  kingdom. 
But  this  very  pre-eminence  proved  the  occasion  of  disaster  to 
Antigonus.  It  aroused  the  jealousy  of  many  whose  intrigues 
were  at  last  successful  in  making  Aristobulus  the  murderer  of 
his  favourite  brother.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  Anti- 
gonus   was   endeavouring   to   secure   the   supreme   power    to 

1  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  7. 

2  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.    11.    1  :    tKuvnv    ydip  'YpKxvo;  tojv  ohm  Kvplus 
y.uruM^oi'Trsi.     So,  too,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  3.  1. 

3  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  11. 1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  3.  1.     On  the  chrono- 
logy, see  above,  page  272. 
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himself.  Aristobulus  in  consequence  became  suspicious,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  bodyguard,  that  if  Antigonus  should  come 
to  him  armed,  they  should  cut  him  down.  At  the  same  time 
he  commanded  his  brother  to  come  to  him  unarmed.  But 
the  enemies  of  Antigonus  bribed  the  messengers,  so  that  they 
should  announce  to  him  that  Aristobulus  desired  him  to 
obtain  new  weapons  and  new  armour,  and  commanded  him 
that  he  should  come  clad  in  armour  in  order  that  he  might 
see  his  new  equipment.  Antigonus  acted  accordingly,  and 
was  cut  down  by  the  bodyguard  when  he,  suspecting  nothing, 
entered  the  citadel.  After  the  deed  was  done,  Aristobulus  is 
said  to  have  bitterly  repented,  and  his  sorrow  seemed  to  have 
accelerated  his  death.4 

The  whole  domestic  tragedy,  if  it  can  be  taken  as  historical, 
presents  the  character  of  Aristobulus  in  a  very  dark  light.  His 
whole  concern  was  with  the  civil  government.  All  considera- 
tions of  piety  were  sacrificed  to  that  one  end.  In  other  direc- 
tions also  Aristobulus  was  estranged  still  more  completely  than 
his  father  from  the  traditions  of  the  Maccabees.  The  monarchi- 
cal selfish  spirit  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  which  his 
successors  maintained  down  to  the  time  of  Pompey.5  The 
Greek  culture,  against  the  introduction  of  which  the  Macca- 
bees had  first  taken  a  stand,  was  directly  favoured  by  him. 
Whether  he  assumed  the  title  of  $i\iX\r}v  is  not  with 
absolute  certainty  to  be  concluded  from  the  words  of  Josephus.6 

4  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  11.  1-3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  3.  1-6. 

5  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  11.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  3.  1. — Strabo,  xvi. 
2.  40,  p.  762,  tells  this  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  because  he  overlooked  the 
short  reign  of  Aristobulus. 

6  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3:  xpyiftccTfaot;  plv  QiKtKkw.  From  the 
connection  this  ought  probably  not  to  be  rendered  "he  called  himself 
<I>/X6AX)5J/,"  but  "he  conducted  himself  as  a  friend  of  the  Greek."  The 
title  <$>i\i.Wn<j  is  borne,  for  example,  by  Arsaces  VII.  and  other  Parthian 
kings  (Mionnet,  Description  de  me'dailles  antiques,  v.  650  sqq.),  by  one 
Antiochus  of  Commagene  (see  above,  page  184),  a  Nabatean  king  Aretas, 
see  Appendix  II. 
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As  already  his  father  Hyrcanus  had  given  his  sons  purely 
Greek  names  (Aristobulus,  Antigonus,  Alexander),  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  inclined  to  those  tendencies 
afterwards  openly  avowed  by  Aristobulus. 

On  the  coins  Aristobulus  has  made  use  neither  of  his  royal 
title  nor  of  his  Greek  name.  He  calls  himself  on  them, 
"  Judas,  high  priest."     For  the  coins  with  the  inscription — 

belong,  as  Cavedoni  was  the  first  to  point  out,  to  one  Aristo- 
bulus, whose  Hebrew  name  was  Judas.7 — How  thoroughly 
Aristobulus,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  leanings,  still  occupied 
the  Jewish  standpoint,  is  shown  us  by  the  most  important 
occurrence  which  is  recorded  of  his  short  reign  :  the  conquest 
and  Judaizing  of  the  northern  districts  of  Palestine.  He 
undertook  a  military  expedition  against  the  Itureans,  con- 
quered a  large  portion  of  their  land,  united  that  to  Judea,  and 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  allow  themselves  to  be  circum- 
cised and  to  live  according  to  the  Jewish  law.8  The  Itureans 
had  their  residence  in  Lebanon.9  As  Josephus  does  not  say 
that  Aristobulus   subdued  "  the  Itureans,"  but  only  that  he 

7  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  10  :  'Iov&je  ra  xa.1  'Apiarofiov^a  KKn&'ivzi.  On  the 
coins  which  de  Saulcy  originally  ascribed  to  Judas  Maccabaeus,  see  de 
Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  84.  Cavedoni,  Bibl.  Numismatik,  ii.  18  f.  Levy, 
Gesch.  der  jiid.  Miinzen,  pp.  53-55.  Madden,  History,  pp.  61  -  63. 
Reichardt,  Wiener  Numismat.  Monatshefte,  iii.  1867,  p.  108  f.  De 
Saulcy,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  p.  238.  Merzbacher,  Zeitschrift  fur 
Numismatik,  iii.  1876,  p.  196.  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  pp.  81-83. — The 
Greek  coins  ascribed  by  de  Saulcy,  Eecherches,  pp.  102-104,  to  Aristo- 
bulus, belong  to  Julia  or  Livia,  widow  of  Augustus  ;  see  Cavedoni,  Bibl. 
Numismatik,  ii.  19,  50  f.  ;  also  in  Grote's  Miinzstudien,  v.  19  f. 

8  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3  :  Trohef&vjffoi;  ''Irovpoi.ioc.v  kcci  no'h'kyiv  xvrav 
rijff  xupxg  tyi  'lovoxict  7rpMKTw»fituo$  x.t.a.  — Strabo,  in  the  name  of 
Timagenes,  as  reported  by  Josephus,  I.e.,  says  :  x*'Px'J  T£  v*P  *vtoi; 
KpoTSKTy'TcCTO  y,a\  to  ft&pog  rov  to>v  'Irovpxiav   'idvov;  drx  iiuacx.ro  k.t.'K. 

9  Strabo,  pp.  753,  755,  756.  Inscription  of  the  time  of  Quirinius, 
Ephemeris  epigraphica,  iv.  538  (Ituraeos  in  Libano  monte).  Compare  also 
Appendix  I.  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 
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conquered  a  large  portion  of  their  country  and  judaized  it ; 
and  as  Galilee  had  not  hitherto  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
the  Jewish  high  priest,  the  conquests  even  of  John  Hyrcanus 
extending  northwards  only  as  far  as  Samaria  and  Scythopolis ; 
and  as,  yet  again,  the  population  of  Galilee  had  been  up 
to  that  time  more  Gentile  than  Jewish, — the  conjecture  has 
good  grounds  that  the  portion  conquered  by  Aristobulus  was 
mainly  Galilee,  and  that  the  actual  judaizing  of  Galilee  was 
first  carried  out  by  him.10  In  any  case,  he  extended  the  Jewish 
power  farther  northward,  as  Hyrcanus  had  toward  the  south. 
Aristobulus  died  of  a  painful  disease  after  a  reign  of  one 
year.11  Seeing  that  the  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  Gentile 
historians  is  a  favourable  one,12  we  cannot  avoid  entertaining 
the  suspicion  that  the  cruelties  which  he,  the  Sadducee  and 
friend  of  the  Greeks,  is  said  to  have  inflicted  upon  his 
relatives,  are  calumnious  inventions  of  the  Pharisees. 

10  The  fact  that  the  districts  north  and  east  of  Galilee  were  predomi- 
nantly Gentile  down  to  the  time  of  the  Herodians  is  in  favour  of  this  view. 
They  could  not  therefore  have  been  previously  judaized  by  Aristobulus. 
But  then  the  portion  judaized  by  Aristobulus  could  scarcely  have  been 
any  other  than  Galilee  itself.  That  Josephus  does  not  give  it  the  usual 
territorial  designation  of  Galilee,  is  explained  by  his  making  use  of  non- 
Jewish  documents. — A  more  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  fact  that 
John  Hyrcanus  had  his  son,  Alexander  Jannaus,  brought  up  in  Galilee 
(Antiq.  xiii.  12.  1).  But  perhaps  it  should  be  said  in  this  case  that 
Hyrcanus  had  his  son,  whom  he  wished  to  prevent  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  brought  up  outside  of  the  country.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Hyrcanus  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  southern  parts  of  Galilee. 
Then  what  is  told  above  would  refer  only  to  the  northern  division.  The 
statement  about  Alexander's  education  in  Galilee  is,  owing  to  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  occurs,  open  to  considerable  suspicion. 

11  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  3.  6. 

12  Strabo  in  the  name  of  Timagenes,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii. 
11.  3  :   i7rteiK'/];  rs  lyhsTO  ovrog  6  duY.p  zxi  7roAA»  to?;  'fot/B*/o/;  Xpyoijto;. 
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When  Aristobulus  was  dead,  his  widow  Salome  Alexandra 
released  from  prison  the  three  brothers  of  Aristobulus,  whom 
he  had  placed  in  confinement,  and  raised  the  eldest  of  them 
to  the  throne  and  the  high-priesthood,1  while  at  the  same 
time  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage.2 

Alexander  Jannaus,  B.C.  104-78,3  was,  during  his  reign  of 

1  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  1. 

2  This  last  statement  is  nowhere  expressly  made.  But  when  Josephus 
names  Salome  Alexandra  as  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  {Antiq.  xiii.  12.  1), 
both  which  names   are   borne  by   the   wife  of  Alexander  Jannaus,  the 

•  identity  is  placed  almost  beyond  doubt.      Compare   Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  v.  386.     Hitzig,  ii.  476. 
8  On  the  chronology,  see  above,  pp.  272,  273. 
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twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years,  almost  constantly  involved 
in  foreign  or  in  civil  wars,  which  for  the  most  part  were  pro- 
voked by  his  own  wilfulness,  and  resulted  by  no  means 
invariably  in  his  favour. 

First  of  all  he  took  the  field  against  the  citizens  of 
Ptolemais,4  besieged  them,  and  surrounded  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  applied  for  help  to  the  Egyptian  prince  Ptolemy 
Lathurus,  who,  driven  from  the  throne  by  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
was  then  exercising  rule  in  Cyprus.  Ptolemy  arrived  with  an 
army,  and  Alexander  through  fear  of  him  raised  the  siege.5 — 
He  sought,  however,  by  guile  to  get  rid  of  Ptolemy,  for  he 
openly  concluded  peace  and  a  friendly  treaty  with  him,  but 
secretly  called  his  mother  to  his  help  against  him.  Ptolemy 
was  at  first  disposed  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement.  But 
when  he  heard  that  Alexander  had  secretly  summoned  his 
mother  to  his  aid,  he  broke  the  truce  and  went  forth  with 
his  army  against  Alexander.  He  conquered  and  plundered 
the  city  of  Asochis  in  Galilee,6  and  thus  put  himself  in 
position  against  Alexander  at  Asophon  on  the  Jordan.7  Alex- 
ander had  a  standing  army,  fairly  well  equipped.  That  of 
Ptolemy  was  not  nearly  so  well  armed,  but  his  soldiers  were 
experienced,  and  had  thorough  confidence  in  the  tactical  skill 
of  their  general  Philostephanus.  The  two  armies  now  lay 
on  either  side  of  the  river.      The  Egyptian  troops  began  to 

4  On  Ptolemais,  the  ancient  Acco,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Phoenician  coast  towns  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Galilee,  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  90-96. 

5  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  2-4. 

6  Asochis  is  often  referred  to  by  Josephus  in  his  Life,  41,  45,  68.  It 
lay  near  Sepphoris  (Antiq.  xiii.  12.  5  :  /xizpov  uwdsu  ;  Life,  45  :  Kxoai  Is 
liTrQupiruv  tig ' Kouy)v  KUTx/ixung),  and  on  the  plain  (Life,  41,  45),  and  so 
undoubtedly  in  the  modern  valley  el-Battof.  For  conjectures  about  its 
situation,  see  Robinson,  Later  Bibl.  Researches  in  Palestine,  p.  Ill  ;  also 
Biblical  Researches,  iii.  201-204.  Guerin,  GaliUe,  L  494-497.  Compare 
also  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  760  ;  Raumer,  Palast.  p.  121. 


AvaQuv,  not  otherwise  known.     Perhaps  the  same  as  pav  of  Josh. 


7   ' 

xiii.  27.     Compare  Gratz,  iii.  124  ;  Hitzig,  ii.  478 
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cross.  Alexander  allowed  them  peacefully  to  accomplish  this, 
because  he  hoped  more  completely  to  destroy  them  when 
once  they  had  all  come  over.  On  both  sides  they  fought 
bravely,  and  at  first  the  army  of  Alexander  gained  some 
advantage.  But  then  the  Egyptian  general  managed  by  a 
clever  manoeuvre  to  cause  a  part  of  the  Jewish  army  to 
retreat,  and  when  once  a  part  fled,  the  rest  could  no  longer 
hold  their  ground.  The  whole  Jewish  army  took  to  flight ; 
the  Egyptians  pursued  them,  continuing  the  massacre  without 
intermission,  "  and  slew  them  so  long  that  their  weapons  of  iron 
were  blunted,  and  their  hands  quite  tired  with  the  slaughter." 8 

The  whole  country  now  lay  open  before  Ptolemy.  But 
now  Cleopatra  sent  an  army  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  check 
in  time  the  increasing  power  of  her  son.  While  this  army 
operated  in  Palestine,  Ptolemy  succeeded  in  pressing  forward 
into  Egypt.  But  he  was  driven  out  of  it  again  and  obliged 
to  return  to  Gaza,  and  Cleopatra  took  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Palestine.  When  she  had  the  power  in  her  hands,  some 
of  her  counsellors  advised  her  to  unite  the  land  of  the  Jews 
again  with  Egypt.  But  the  representations  of  her  Jewish 
general  Ananias  prevailed  in  getting  their  scheme  set  aside,  and 
in  inducing  her  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Alexander. 
Ptolemy  could  no  longer  maintain  his  position  in  the  Jewish 
territory,  and  so  he  returned  to  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  also  with- 
drew her  army  from  Palestine,  and  Alexander  was  again  ruler 
of  the  country.9 

He  was  now  in  a  position  to  make  preparations  for  other 
conquests.  He  began  these  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  for  he 
took  Gadara10  and  the   strong  fortress   of  Amathus    on   the 

8  "Ecog   ov   xctl    o   oihripog    uvroig  vjft/iTiVvS'n    ktsiuovoi   kxi    cci  xtipig    Trupii- 
Oqactv  ;  compare  generally,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  4-5. 
9  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  1-3. 

10  Gadara,  which  is  well  known  from  the  Gospel  history,  lies  south- east 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  then  an  important  Hellenistic  city.  See  details 
in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  100-104 
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Jordan.11  The  former  he  succeeded  in  taking  only  after  a 
two  months'  siege.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  conquered  Eaphia,  Anthedon,  and  finally 
the  city  of  Gaza,  so  celebrated  in  days  of  old.12  For  a  whole 
year  Alexander  lay  before  that  city,  and  at  last  he  obtained 
the  mastery  only  through  treachery,  whereupon  he  plundered 
it  and  set  it  on  fire.13 

The  conquest  of  Gaza  must  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  96, 
for  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypos 
died.14 

No  sooner  was  peace  secured  with  those  outside  of  the 
nation  than  conflicts  arose  within.  The  incurable  dissension 
of  parties  which  had  already  cast  its  shadows  over  the  reign 
of  Hyrcanus,  became  productive  of  strife  and  turmoil  during 
Alexander's  reign,  especially  in  matters  of  internal  govern- 
ment. The  rabbinical  legends  tell  of  disputes  between  the 
king  and  the  chiefs  of  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees  which 
were  of  a  very  harmless  kind,  childish  wranglings  rather  than 
serious  contendings.  But  their  tales  are  so  utterly  worthless 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  that  they  can  find  a  place 
here  only  as  evidence  of  the  peculiar  lusts  and  equally 
peculiar  morals  of  Talmudic  Judaism.  The  hero  of  these 
tales  is  Simon  ben  Shetach,  the  celebrated  Pharisee,  reputed 
to  be  a  brother  of  Alexander's  wife  Salome.      Of  his  doings 

11  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  3:  ftiyiaroi/  spvpct  ruv  v-nlp  rou  '  lophotvyv  x.utu- 
xypevau,  afterwards  the  site  of  one  of  the  five  "  conventions  "  established 
by  Gabinius  (Antiq.  xiv.  5.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  5).  According  to 
Eusebius,  it  lay  twenty-one  Eoman  miles  south  of  Pella  (Eusebius,  Oiiomas- 
ticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  219  :  "hiytTui  ds  kcc\  vvv  '  A,uct@ov;  koj^cyi  \v  t»5  TLipoiioc 
tJ)  xof-uTtcx,  TLeAKay  UtisoTooce.  an/xstot;  k»  sig  i/orov).  This  description  corre- 
sponds to  the  situation  of  the  present  ruins  of  Amatha  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Jordan,  north  of  Jabbok.  See  generally  :  Eitter,  Erdkunde, 
xv.  2.  1031  f.  Kaumer,  Paldstina,  p.  242.  Kuhn,  Die  stiidtische  und 
biirgerl.  Verfassung  des  romischen  Reichs,  ii.  364  f. 

12  On  Raphia,  Anthedon,  and  Gaza,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  1.  pp.  66-74. 

13  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  2. 

14  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  4. 
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at  court  the  following  are  told.16  There  came  once  300 
Nazarites  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  present  there  the  prescribed 
sacrifices.  Simon  found  ways  and  means  to  relieve  them 
of  the  one-half  of  their  burden.  But  with  the  other  half 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  therefore  he  petitioned  the  king  that 
he  should  bear  the  cost,  pretending  that  he  himself  would 
bear  the  expense  of  the  other  half.  The  king  agreed  to  this. 
But  when  he  discovered  that  Simon  had  deceived  him  he  was 
exceedingly  angry,  and  Simon  was  obliged  to  go  into  hiding 
in  order  to  escape  his  wrath.  Some  time  thereafter  Parthian 
ambassadors  arrived  at  the  king's  court  and  wished  to  see  the 
distinguished  rabbis.  The  king  turned  to  the  queen,  who 
knew  Simon's  place  of  concealment,  and  urged  her  to  induce 
her  brothers  to  bring  him  forth.  The  queen  obtained  from 
him  a  promise  that  no  injury  would  be  done  the  high  priest, 
and  then  urged  him  to  come.  No  sooner  was  the  agreement 
come  to  than  Simon  entered  in  and  seated  himself  between 
the  king  and  the  queen,  whereupon  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  him  and  the  king.  The  king:  "Where- 
fore didst  thou  flee  ?  "  Simon  :  "  Because  I  heard  that  my 
lord  and  king  was  angry  with  me."  The  king  :  "  And  why 
didst  thou  deceive  me  ?  "  Simon  :  "  I  did  not  deceive  thee. 
Thou  didst  give  thy  gold,  and  I  my  wisdom."  The  king : 
"  But  why  didst  thou  not  tell  this  to  me  ?  "  Simon  :  "  If  I 
had  told  thee,  thou  wouldest  not  have  given  it  me."  The 
king:  "Wherefore  hast  thou  taken  thy  place  between  the 
king  and  the  queen  ? "  Simon :  "  Because  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Sirach,  Exalt  wisdom,  and  it  will  exalt  thee  among 
princes"  (Sirach  xi.  1). — Thereupon  the  king  ordered  to  set 
wine  before  him,  and  called  upon  him  to  invoke  the  blessing 
at  table.  Simon  began:  "Thanks  be  unto  God  for  the  nourish- 
ment which  Jannai  and  his  companions  have  enjoyed."  "Thou 

15  See  Derenbourg,  pp.  96-98,  especially  upon  Bereschith  rabba,  c.  91. 
Compare  also  Gratz,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  127,  703  f.  (note  13). 
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dost  ever  continue  stiff-necked,"  said  the  king ;  "  I  have  never 
before  in  any  grace  at  table  heard  the  name  of  Jannai." 
"  Could  I  say,"  retorted  Simon,  "  we  thank  Thee  for  that  which 
we  have  eaten,  when  I  as  yet  have  received  nothing  ? "  The 
king  then  gave  orders  that  they  should  set  food  before  Simon ; 
and  when  he  had  partaken  of  it,  he  said :  "  Thanks  be  unto 
God  for  that  which  we  have  eaten." 

The  real  conflicts  between  Alexander  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Pharisees  and  those  of  the  people  who  sympathized  with 
them  on  the  other,  were  of  an  entirely  different  and  wholly 
tragic  character.  The  deeper  foundations  of  this  strife  lay  in 
the  general  course  of  development  taken  by  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  nation  since  the  establishment  of  the  Asmonean 
dynasty.  Among  the  people  the  Pharisees  gained  power  and 
influence  more  and  more.  The  policy  of  the  Asmoneans 
separated  them  always  farther  and  farther  from  the  popular 
movements,  and  brought  them  at  last  into  direct  antagonism 
with  the  nationalist  party.  It  could  only  be  with  deep- 
seated  resentment  that  pious  Jews  could  look  on  and  see  a 
wild  warrior  like  Alexander  Jannaus  discharging  the  duties 
of  high  priest  in  the  holy  place,  certainly  not  with  the  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  observance  of  the  ordinances 
regarded  by  the  Pharisees  as  divine.  Even  while  he  was 
discharging  his  priestly  office  it  is  said  that  for  the  first  time 
they  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  During  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, when  every  one  taking  part  in  it  was  required  to 
carry  a  palm  branch  (3w  </>otVtf)  and  a  citron  fruit  (^in? 
Ktrpiov)  as  a  festal  emblem,  Alexander  was  once,  as  he 
stood  beside  the  altar  about  to  offer  sacrifice,  pelted  by  the 
assembled  people  with  the  citrons.  At  the  same  time  they 
insulted  him  by  calling  out  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  was  unworthy  of  the  office  of  sacrificing  priest. 
Alexander  was  not  the  man  to  bear  this  quietly.  He 
called   in  the  aid   of  his    mercenaries,  and   600  Jews  were 
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massacred.16  The  bitterness  of  feeling  created  thereby  among 
the  people  was  so  great,  that  only  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  waited  for  in  order  to  break  off  the  hated  yoke. 

By  his  love  of  war  Alexander  was  soon  again  involved  in 
further  complications.  He  went  forth  against  the  Arab 
tribes  which  dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  of  these  he  made 
the  Moabites  and  Gileadites  tributary.  But  Amathus,  which 
had  once  previously  been  conquered  but  never  very  securely 
held,  was  now  utterly  destroyed.  He  then  began  hostilities 
against  the  Arabian  king  Obedas ;  but  during  the  conflict 
with  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gadara,17  Alexander  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  in  which  he  was  so  sore  pressed  that  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  bare  life.  He  went  as  a  fugitive 
to  Jerusalem.  But  there  a  poor  reception  awaited  him.  The 
Pharisees  took  advantage  of  the  moment  of  Alexander's 
political  weakness  to  break  down  his  power  and  influence 
at  home.  There  was  a  general  rebellion  against  him,  and 
Alexander  had  for  six  full  years  to  fight  against  his  own 
people  with  mercenary  troops.  No  less  than  50,000  Jews 
are  said  to  have  perished  during  this  period  in  these  civil 
conflicts.  When  Alexander's  power  had  been  established  he 
held  out  the  hand  of  peace.  But  the  Pharisees  wished  to 
turn  the  state  of  affairs  to  account  so  as  to  secure  a  victory 
to  their  party.  When  therefore  Alexander  inquired  what 
they  wranted  from  him,  and  under  what  conditions  they  would 

16  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  4.  3. — In  the 
Talmud  (SuJcka  486)  it  is  related  that  once  a  Sadducee  poured  out  the 
usual  libation  of  water,  not  on  the  altar,  but  on  the  earth,  on  account  of 
which  the  people  pelted  him  with  citrons.  Alexander's  name  is  not 
mentioned.  Possibly  he  is  intended.  But  "  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
is  not  improved  by  inserting  its  Talmudic  re-echo  as  giving  the  motive 
for  the  action  of  the  people"  (Wellhausen,  Pharisiier  and  Sadduclier, 
p.  96).  So  Gratz,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  128  f.,  704  f.  (note  13).  Derenbourg, 
p.  98  sq.  note. 

17  So  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  5.  According  to  the  Wars  of  the  J cics, 
i.  4.  4,  it  was  at  Gaulana,  the  ancient  f^ia,  east  of  the  lake  of  Geiinesareth. 
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agree  to  maintain  the  peace  and  yield  obedience,  they  said 
that  they  wanted  only  his  death.  At  the  same  time  they 
called  to  their  aid  Demetrius  III.  Eucarus,  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Grypos,  and  at  that  time  governor  of  a  portion 
of  Syria,18 — somewhere  about  B.C.  88.19 

Demetrius  arrived  with  an  army.  The  Jewish  national 
party  united  themselves  with  him  at  Shechem.  Alexander 
was  completely  beaten,  lost  all  his  mercenary  troops,  and  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains.20  But  now  it  seemed  as  if 
among  many  of  the  Jews  who  now  attached  themselves  to 
Demetrius,  the  national  feeling  had  again  wakened  up.  They 
would  rather,  in  a  free  Jewish  state,  be  subject  to  an  Asmo- 
nean  prince  than  be  incorporated  into  the  empire  of  a  Seleucid 
ruler.  Six  thousand  Jews  went  over  to  Alexander,  and 
Demetrius  was  in  consequence  under  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing again  into  his  own  land.  The  rest  of  the  Jews  who 
still  continued  in  revolt  had  no  other  object  than  to  get  rid 
of  Alexander.  But  they  were  by  him  defeated  in  many 
battles,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  The  leaders  of  the 
rebellion  at  last  fled  to  Bethome  or  Besemelis,  where 21 
they  were  besieged  by  Alexander.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  city,  Alexander  carried  them  as  prisoners  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  within  the  city,  at  least  according  to  the  account 
of  Josephus,  while  he  along  with  his  mistresses  gave  himself 

18  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  5  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  3-4. 

19  More  than  six  years  after  the  conquest  of  Gaza,  B.C.  96,  i.e.  after  B.C. 
90,  but  before  B.C.  86,  for  there  is  a  coin  of  Antiochus  XII.,  who  first 
became  ruler  after  the  overthrow  of  Demetrius  III.  Eucarus,  with 
the  date  Seleucid  year  227,  or  B.C.  86-85  (Imhoof- Blumer,  Mommies 
grecques,  1883,  p.  437)  ;  compare  generally  on  the  chronology,  above, 
p.  183. 

20  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  14.  1-2  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  4-5. 

21  The  former  according  to  Antiq.  xiii.  14.  2  ;  the  latter  according  to 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  6.  Neither  of  the  two  is  capable  of  demonstration 
For  all  manner  of  conjectures,  see  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  390  ;  Gratz, 
iii.  131  ;  Hitzig,  ii.  482. 
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up  to  debauchery,  he  had  somewhere  about  800  of  the 
prisoners  crucified  in  his  own  presence,  and  while  they 
were  yet  alive  caused  their  wives  and  children  to  be  slain 
before  their  eyes.  His  opponents  in  Jerusalem  were  by  these 
atrocities  so  paralysed  with  terror,  that  they  fled  during  the 
night  to  the  number  of  8000,  and  during  his  lifetime  kept 
away  from  the  land  of  Judea.22 

From  this  time  forward  Alexander,  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  enjoyed  peace  at  home.  It  was  not  so  in  the  matter 
of  his  relations  with  those  outside. 

The  empire  of  the  Seleucidae  then,  indeed,  lay  in  its  death- 
throes.  Its  last  convulsions,  however,  were  the  occasion  of 
again  putting  Judea  into  commotion.  Antiochus  XII.,  the 
youngest  of  the  five  sons  of  Antiochus  Grypos,  was  at  this 
time  at  war  with  his  brother  Philip  and  the  king  of  the 
Arabians.  When  once  he  resolved  to  take  his  way  to  Arabia 
through  Judea,  Alexander  Jannaus  endeavoured  to  prevent 
that  by  constructing  a  great  wall  and  trench  from  Joppa  to 
Capharsaba,  and  fortifying  Joppa  with  a  wooden  tower.  But 
Antiochus  laid  everything  low  with  fire,  and  made  his  way 
through  it  all.23 

When  Antiochus  met  his  death  in  battle  against  the  kino; 
of  the  Arabians,  and  that  monarch,  whose  name  was  Aretas, 
extended  his  rule  to  Damascus,  he  became  from  this  time 
forth  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  dangerous  neighbour  of 
the  Jews.  On  the  south  and  the  east  Palestine  was  bounded 
by  districts  which  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs. 
Very  soon  Alexander  Jannaus  also  began  to  have  experience 
of  their  power.  He  was  obliged  by  an  attack  of  Aretas  to 
retreat  to  Adida,  within  the  boundaries  of  Judea,  where  he 

22  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiii.  14.  2  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  5-6. 

23  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  7. — Capharsaba 
(NUD  ~iD3),  now  called  Kefr  Saba,  north-east  of  Joppa,  was  afterwards 
called  Antipatris.     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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suffered  a  rather  serious  defeat,  and  could  only  by  making 
concessions  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  the  Arabian  king.24 

More  fortunate  were  the  results  of  the  campaigns  which 
Alexander  Jannaus  during  the  next  three  years,  B.C.  84-81, 
carried  on  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  order  to 
extend  his  power  in  that  direction.  He  conquered  Pella, 
Dium,  Gerasa,  then  advanced  again  northward  and  took 
Gaulana,  Seleucia,  and  at  last  the  strong  fortress  of  Gamala. 
When,  after  these  exploits,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  was 
then  received  by  the  people  in  peace.25 

Not  long  after  this,  as  the  result  of  a  drunken  debauch,  he 
became  sick,  and  this  sickness  continued  throughout  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life,  B.C.  81-78.  He  did  not,  however, 
abandon  his  military  expeditions  until  at  last,  amid  the 
tumult  of  war,  during  the  siege  of  the  fortress  Eagaba  he 
succumbed  to  his  sickness  and  exertions  in  B.C.   78.26     His 

24  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  8.— On  Adida,  see 
above,  p.  252,  and  1  Mace.  xii.  38.  It  lay  east  of  Lydda,  and  commanded 
the  road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  On  Aretas  and  the  Arabian  kings 
generally,  see  Appendix  II.  at  close  of  the  second  volume. 

25  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  8.— The  places 
named  all  lie  east  of  the  Jordan.  On  Pella,  Dium,  and  Gerasa,  see  Div.  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  113-119;  Josephus  in  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  names  only  Pella 
and  Gerasa,  in  the  Antiquities  only  Dium  and  Essa,  the  latter  certainly  a 
corruption  of  the  text  for  Gerasa,  since  the  facts  given  in  reference  to  both 
places  are  clearly  identical.  —  Gaulana  is  the  ancient    f^ia,  east  of  the 

Lake  of  Gennesareth,  from  which  the  province  of  Gaulanitis  takes  its  name 
(Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  27 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  56).  It  was  even  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  a  large  village  (Onomasticon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  242  :  xal  vvu 
YxvXau  KocKilrca  xapy  (Anyitnn  h  tvi  Bocrxvcctct).  But  its  situation  is  lie 
longer  discoverable. — Seleucia  is  also  often  referred  to  by  Josephus  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  20.  6,  iv.  i.  1 ;  Life,  37). 
According  to  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  1.  1,  it  lay  on  the  Lake  Seme- 
chonitis,  or  Lake  Merom,  therefore  in  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine. — 
On  Gamala,  the  conquest  of  which  by  Vespasian  is  related  in  detail  by 
Josephus  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  1,  see  §  20. 

26  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  5;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  8. — Ragaba  lay, 
according  to  Josephus,  in  the  district  of  Gerasa,  h  to??  Yipxoyucjv  opoic, 
therefore  east  of  the  Jordan.     It  can  be  identified  with  3)n  in  Perea, 
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body  was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  where  lie  was  buried  with 
great  pomp.2r 

Of  the  coins  issued  by  him,  those  are  of  special  interest 
which  bear  the  inscription  in  two  languages — 

r\bon  jruirv  ||  basiaehs  aaehanapot. 

They  were  known  even  to  the  earlier  numismatists;  but 
first  de  Saulcy  stated  the  correct  and  now  generally  accepted 
view  regarding  them,  that  the  Hebrew  inscription  supplies  us 
with  the  Hebrew  name  of  Alexander.28  Jannai  is  therefore 
a  contraction  for  Jonathan,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  for 
Jochanan.29  But  if  undoubtedly  Alexander's  name  was 
Jonathan,  then  the  coins  of  the  high  priest  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  him  which  bear  the  inscription 

DHrrn  -am  hjn  ;ran  |dot  (or  jn^). 
These  high-priestly  coins  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  coins 

mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  Menachoth  viii.  3,  which  produced  valuable 
oil ;  but  can  scarcely  be  the  same  as  'Epya.,  fifteen  Roman  miles  west  of 
Gerasa  (Eusebius,  Onomasiicon,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  216),  as  Raumer  thinks 
(Palast.  p.  255),  for  the  latter  must  have  been  long  in  the  power  ol 
Alexander  Jannaus.     Compare  generally,  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xv.  2.  1041  t'. 

27  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  1.  The  monument  to  Alexander  is  referred 
to  by  Josephus  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  7.  3. 

28  See  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  Jannaus  generally,  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  Vet.  iii.  477-480.  Mionnet,  Description  des  medailles  antiques,  v. 
562  scj.  ;  Suppl.  viii.  378.  De  Saulcy,  Becherches  sur  la  Numismatique 
jadaique,  pp.  85-93,  105  sq.  (he  ascribes  the  coins  of  the  high  priest 
Jonathan  to  Jonathan  the  Maccabee).  Cavedoni  in  Grote's  Miinzstudien, 
v.  20  f.  Reichardt,  Wiener  Numismat.  Monatshefte,  iii.  1867,  pp.  109-111. 
De  Saulcy,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  p.  238  sq.  Madden,  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  1874,  306-308.  Merzbacher,  Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik,  iii. 
1S76,  pp.  197-201  and  201-206  (see  below,  note  30).  Madden,  Coins  of 
the  Jews,  pp.  83-90.  Stickel,  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palast.  Ver.  vii.  1884, 
p.  212. 

29  Compare  Ewald,  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1855,  p.  650;  History  of  Israel,  v.  386. 
Levy,  p.  115.  Derenbourg,  p.  95,  note.  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  85, 
note. 
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of  John  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.    The  bilingual  royal  coins 
are  a  novelty  introduced  by  Alexander.30 

By  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  boundaries  of  the 
Jewish  state  had  now  been  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
reached  by  John  Hyrcanus.  In  the  south,  the  Idumeans  had 
been  subdued  and  judaized.  In  the  north,  Alexander's 
dominion  reached  as  far  as  Seleucia  on  the  Lake  Merom. 
The  sea-coast,  on  which  Joppa  had  been  the  first  conquest 
of  the  Maccabees,  was  all  now  completely  under  Jewish  rule. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Ascalon,  which  had  been  able 
to  maintain  its  independence,  all  the  coast  towns  were  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  as  far  as 
Carmel.81  But  also  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Lake  Merom  to  the  Dead  Sea,  was  wholly  under  his  sway ; 
among  them  a  number  of  the  more  important  towns,  which 
had  previously  been  centres  of  Greek  culture,  such  as  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Dium,  and  others.32 

30  Of  the  high-priest  coins  with  the  name  in  its  contracted  form,  jro\ 
many  are  copied  in  the  royal  coins  of  Alexander.  Merzbacher  therefore 
ascribes  all  with  the  designation  jn^  to  Alexander's  successor  Hyrcanus  II. 
But  much  as  this  hypothesis  was  favoured  by  an  examination  of  the  coins, 
it  must  still  be  left  undecided,  since  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Hyrcanus  II. 
had  the  name  of  Jonathan. 

31  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  4,  expressly  mentions  as  then  in  the  poses- 
sion  of  the  Jews :  Rhinocorura,  south  of  Raphia  on  the  Egyptian  coast, 
Raphia,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Azotus,  Jamnia,  Joppa,  Apollonia,  Straton's 
Tower  ;  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  66-87.  But  Dora  also  must  have  belonged 
to  the  domain  of  Alexander  ;  for  Straton's  Tower  and  Dora  had  previously 
belonged  to  a  tyrant  Zoilus,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Alexander  {Antiq. 
xiii.  12.  2  and  4).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  by  accident  that  Ascalon 
is  wanting.  It  was  from  B.C.  104  an  independent  city,  as  the  era  used  by 
it  and  the  acknowledgment  of  its  freedom  by  the  Romans  prove  ;  see 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

32  Josephus,  in  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  4,  gives  a  summary  sketch  of  the  extent 
of  the  Jewish  territory  at  the  death  of  Alexander.  Compare  in  addition, 
Tuch,  Quaestiones  de  Flavii  Josephi  libris  historicis,  Lips.  1859,  pp.  12-19. 
See  also  for  further  particulars  the  list  of  places  taken  by  the  Arabs  in 
Antiq.  xiv.  1.  4,  fin. — A  similar  sketch,  according  to  a  document  inde 
pendent  of  Josephus,  is  given  by  the  Byzantine  chronicler  Syncellus,  ed. 
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This  work  of  conquest,  however,  proved  at  the  same  time 
a  work  of  destruction.  It  did  not  lead,  as  once  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  had  done,  to  the  furtherance,  hut  to  the 
extinction  of  Greek  culture.  For  in  this  respect  Alexander 
Jannaus  was  still  always  a  Jew,  who  subjected  the  conquered 
territories,  as  far  as  they  went,  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought 
and  manners.  If  the  cities  in  question  would  not  consent  to 
this,  they  were  laid  waste.33  Such  was  the  fate  that  befell 
the  great  and  hitherto  prosperous  coast  towns,  and  the  Hellen- 
istic cities  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Romans,  Pompey 
and  Gabinius,  were  the  first  to  rebuild  again  those  ruins,  and 
reawaken  in  them  a  new  prosperity. 

Dindorf,  i.  558  sq.  On  the  value  of  this  report,  see  Gelzer,  Julius 
Africanus,  Bd.  i.  (1880)  pp.  256-258.  Syncellus  refers  first  of  all  to 
Julius  Afi  icanus,  hut  he  again  to  an  older  Jewish  document,  probably  the 
work  of  Justus  of  Tiberias  (see  above,  p.  68).  He  names  several  cities 
which  are  omitted  by  Josephus,  e.g.  Abila,  Hippos,  Philoteria.  The  men- 
tion of  Philoteria  is  specially  important,  because  the  place  bearing  that 
name  is  quite  unknown  in  later  times.  According  to  Polybius,  v.  70,  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great  one  of  the  most  important  cities  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (yj  It  <&i~AoTspi'oi  Ktlrat  Trap  uvtv)v  tvjv  Atpyriu,  tig  v)v 
6  kocXovusvo;  'lopouvng  '7Toroc.^6;  tiaficx.'hAav  k.t.a.).  Only  once  again  do  we 
meet  with  the  name  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (tart  xui  KoiAy;  1vpfets 
<J>/A<yr«oot,  a;  XapuZ,  tv  oyloa  yJpwix.av  ;  on  Charax,  see  Miiller,  Fragm. 
Hist.  Grace,  iii.  636  sqq.).  Compare  also  above,  p.  196. — An  outline  map 
of  the  Jewish  territory  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Janniius  is  given  in 
Menke's  Bibelatlas,  Sheet  iv. 

33  This  is  expressly  stated  in  regard  at  least  to  Pella,  Antiq.  xiii.  15.  4  : 

txvty)i>    0t   KccTioxcc\l/oty,    oh-fr   VT70f7y^ouivau  tuu   ivotpcovv-av   tig  TOC  KCLTptOl  TU'J 

''lovlxtuu  Mi]  /ut7ot;3xKio0ct{. — The  fact  that  such  destruction  was  executed 
is  told  in  regard  to  many  other  cities,  or  it  may  be  deduced  from  this, 
that  Pompey  and  Gabinius  had  them  built  again  (Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4,  v.  3  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  7.  7,  8.  4.  See  especially.  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  3  :  roi;  %6'htii 
Tro'hvv  yepovov  tpY)fAov$  ytvoy.i'j ug). 
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Sources. 

Joseplms,  Antiq.  xiii.  16  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  5.    Summary  in  Zonaras, 

Annal.  v.  5. 
Rabbinical  traditions  in  Derenbourg,  pp.  102-112. 
The  coins  in  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews  (1881),  p.  91  sq. 

Literature. 

Joh.  Muller  (praeside  G.  G.  Zeltner),  De  Alexandra  Judaeorum  regina 

tanquam  specimine  sapientis  ex  hac  gente  foeminae.     Altdorffi  1711. 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  392-394. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  136-150. 
Hitzig,  Geschichte  der  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  488-490. 
Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und  Sadducder  (1874),  pp.  97-99. 

According  to  the  latest  expression  of  Alexander's  will,  the 
succession  of  the  throne  went  to  his  widow  Alexandra,  who 
ngain  nominated  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  high  priest.1 
Alexandra,  or,  as  her  Hebrew  name  runs,  Salome,  B.C.  78-69, 
was   in   all   respects    the   direct    antithesis    of    her  husband.2 

1  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  5.  1. — Only  a  couple 
of  coins  of  Alexandra's  are  known,  bearing  the  inscription  13A2IAI2. 
AAEHANA.  See  de  Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  106.  Cavedoni,  Bill.  Numis- 
matik,  ii.  23.  Levy,  Geschichte  der  jiid.  Milnzen,  p.  61.  Madden,  History  of 
Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  70-72.  Reichardt,  Wiener  Numismat.  Monatshefte,  iii. 
1867,  p.  Ill  f.  Madden,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1874,  308-310.  Merz- 
bacher,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Numismatik,  iii.  1876,  201.  Madden,  Coins  of  the 
Jews,  p.  91  sq. 

2  On  the  chronology,  see  above,  p.  272. — On  the  Hebrew  name,  see 
especially  Derenbourg,  p.  102,  for  the  rabbinical  tradition.  In  Eusebius, 
Chronicon  ad  annum  Abr.  1941,  she  is  called  Alexandra  quae  et  Salina.  In 
accordance  with  this  see  the  Armenian  translation  and  Jerome  ;  see 
Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  ii.  134,  135.  So,  too,  the  imitators  and 
continuators  of  Eusebius,  Clironicon  paschale,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  351  ('AXs£- 
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While  he  hated  the  Pharisees,  and  was  hated  by  them,  she 
befriended  them,  and  committed  to  them  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment. While  he  was  a  despot  of  the  real  Oriental  type,  she 
was  a  God-fearing  ruler,  according  to  the  very  ideal  of  the 
Pharisees.  Her  rule,  measured  by  the  Pharisaic  standard,  was 
faultless. 

Alexander,  upon  his  deathbed,  is  said  to  have  advised  his 
wife  to  make  peace  with  the  Pharisees.3  This  may  be  true,  or 
it  may  not ;  this  at  least  is  a  fact,  that  Alexandra,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  took  her  stand  unhesitatingly  on  the 
side  of  the  Pharisees,  lent  an  ear  to  their  demands  and  wishes, 
and  in  particular  gave  legal  sanction  again  to  all  the  Pharisaic 
ordinances  abolished  since  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus. 
During  these  years  the  Pharisees  were  the  real  rulers  in  the 
land.  "  She  had  indeed  the  name  of  regent,  but  the  Phari- 
sees had  the  authority ;  for  it  was  they  who  restored  such  as 
were  banished,  and  set  such  as  were  prisoners  at  liberty,  and 
to  say  all  at  once,  they  differed  in  nothing  from  lords."4  To 
this  period  of  Pharisaic  reaction  we  may  also  assign  a  series 

avhpxg  rvii  2 a.~h i v a. g).  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  559  {la.'Kiuoc  v)  Ketl 
W'Ki&'Apa.).  Accordingly,  in  Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  130, 
instead  of  the  ^.a.u'hiua.  of  the  common  text,  we  should  read,  not  SaTiX/yo, 
with  Gutschmid,  but  2«x/*ee.  Compare  also  Jerome,  comment,  on  Daniel 
ix.  24  sqq.  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  v.  687)  :  Alexandra  quae  et  Salina  vocabatur. 
Jerome  there  translates  Eusebius,  Demonstr.  evangel,  viii.  2  ;  but  just  where 
these  words  occur  our  Greek  text  is  defective. — Josephus  calls  her  only 
Alexandra.     See  further,  above,  p.  295. 

3  Josephus,  Autiq.  xiii.  15.  5. — According  to  the  Talmud,  Sota  22ft,  in 
Derenbourg,  p.  101,  he  is  said  to  have  given  this  advice:  "Fear  neither 
the  Pharisees  nor  their  opponents,  but  fear  the  hypocrites  who  pretend  to 
be  Pharisees,  whose  deeds  are  those  of  Zimri,  and  who  claim  a  reward  like 
that  of  Phinehas." 

4  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  2  :  Hxvtcc  rot;  <bupt<rctioi;  Wnpkiru  ~oi-.h, 
ot;    Kctl    to    T?h7)Go;    ix.i'hivoi    nvtiQapxuv,     xoii    ti    ri    Qt   x.ccl    tuv   i/ofiif/.uv 

Tpx.otuog  6  ttsv  dt  pog  ccvTy)g  KocTtAvasu  uv  eta^vsypcocv  oi  <ba.oiax.ioi 
KccTce  tv)v  it  a.  r  p  u  a,  v  peep  tkooa  iu,  tovto  'kx'Ki'j  oi.  it  okxt  tor  rive.  To 
y.iy  ovv  Qjopot.  TYjg  fixai'huxg  iiy,iv  X'jtv),  Tr]v  he  ovvxcav  oi  <l>xpivxior  x.od  yocp 
(pvyxoxg  ovtoi  xxTqyov  kocI  Ota/xaTxg  ihvou,  x-ctl  x.xl)x7rx%  ovOtr  0to~ otcv» 
hti$<pov.     Compare  also  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  5.  2. 
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of  triumphs  of  the  Pharisees,  of  which  a  report  is  given  in 
the  rabbinical  traditions.  But  the  authentic  accounts  which 
are  given  of  these  in  the  Festival-Calendar  {Megillath  Taanith, 
i.e.  the  list  of  the  joyous  days  of  thanksgiving  on  which  fast- 
ing was  not  to  be  practised)  are  so  brief  and  enigmatical,  that 
they  afford  no  satisfactory  historical  basis.  And  the  quite 
modern  Hebrew  commentary  thereon  gives  purely  worthless 
fancies.5  Also  the  statement  of  the  Mishna,  that  Simon  ben 
Shetach  had  once  caused  eighty  women  to  be  hanged  in 
Ascalon,  cannot  be  used  for  this  reason,  that  that  celebrated 
rabbi  had  no  connection  with  Ascalon.6  Historical  informa- 
tion is  therefore  wholly  to  be  derived  from  Josephus.  And  the 
picture  of  this  queen  with  which  he  presents  us,  in  respect  of 
vividness  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Pharisees,  con- 
scious of  their  power,  went  so  far  as  to  cause  the  execution  of 
the  former  counsellors  of  King  Alexander  who  had  advised  him 
to  massacre  the  800  rebels.  This  despotic  proceeding  did 
not  involve  in  ruin  the  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem.  An  embassy 
representing  them,  including  Alexandra's  own  son  Aristobulus, 
approached  the  queen,  and  besought  her  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged,  whether 
she  wished  it  or  not,  to  consent  thereto.7 

In  her    foreign    policy    Alexandra   showed   circumspection 
and  energy.8     There  are,  however,  no  very  important  political 

5  On  Megillath  Taanith,  see  above,  p.  163. — The  passages  in  Megillath 
Taanith  that  here  claim  attention  are  §  1,  2,  10,  19,  24.  In  addition, 
see  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  567-572  (note  1). 
Derenbourg,  p.  102  sq.  For  criticism,  consult  Wellhausen,  Die  Phariscicr 
und  die  Sadducaer,  pp.  56-63. 

6  M.  Sanhedrin  vi.  4. — Derenbourg,  at  p.  69,  refers  this  to  Simon  the 
Maccabee  ;  but  there  is  opposition  thereto.  On  p.  106  he  attributes  it  to 
Simon  ben  Shetach.  Compare  also  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  i.  242. 
Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.  146  f. — Ascalon  did  not  indeed  belong  to 
the  Jewish  territory.     See  above,  p.  306. 

7  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  2-3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  5.  3. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  2  and  6  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  5.  2. 
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events  to  be  recorded  during  her  reign.  The  most  important 
was  a  military  expedition  of  her  son  Aristobulus  against 
Damascus,  which,  however,  ended  without  result.9  The  Syrian 
empire  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes. 
He  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexandra.  The  danger,  however,  that  thus  hung 
over  Judea  was  arrested,  partly  by  Alexandra  purchasing 
peace  by  bestowing  rich  presents,  partly  and  mainly  by  the 
liomans  having  just  then  made  a  descent  under  Lucullus  upon 
the  empire  of  Tigranes,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  his 
plans  in  regard  to  Judea.10 

Upon  the  whole,  Alexandra's  reign  was  looked  upon  by  the 
people  as  one  of  prosperity.  There  was  peace  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  The  Pharisees  were  satisfied ;  and  since  they  had 
the  people  at  their  bidding,  all  expressed  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  God-fearing  queen.  In  the  Pharisaic  tradition  the 
days  of  Alexandra  are  naturally  represented  as  a  golden  age, 
in  which  even  the  soil  of  the  land,  as  if  blessed  on  account 
of  the  piety  of  the  queen,  enjoyed  a  truly  miraculous  fruitful- 
ness.  "  Under  Simon  ben  Shetach  and  Queen  Salome  rain 
fell  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  corns  of  wheat 
were  as  large  as  kidneys,  the  barley  corns  as  large  as  olives, 
and  the  lentils  like  golden  denarii ;  the  scribes  gathered  such 
corns,  and  preserved  specimens  of  them  in  order  to  show 
future  generations  what  sin  entails."  n 

But  the  Pharisees  were  not  yet  so  exclusively  in  possession 
of  power  that  the  queen,  without  risk,  could  depend  upon 
their  support  alone.  The  influence  of  the  Sadducean  nobles 
was  not  altogether  broken.  And  the  discontent  of  this  circle 
was  all  the  more  considerable,  from  the  fact  that  at  its  head 
stood  Alexandra's   own   son   Aristobulus.      The   queen   must 

9  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  3  ;  Wars  oj 'the  Jews,  i.  5.  3. 

10  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  5.  3. 

11  Taa/iitlt,  23a,  in  Derenbourg,  p.  111. 
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herself  have  felt,  toward  the  close  of  her  life,  on  what  a 
shifting  foundation  she  had  built.  When,  in  her  seventy- 
third  year,  she  fell  sick  of  a  serious  complaint,  and  intended 
to  bestow  the  succession  to  the  throne  upon  her  elder  son 
Hyrcanus,  Aristobulus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  unfurling  the  standard  of  fevolt.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
the  strongest  fortresses  into  his  possession.  As  the  number 
of  his  adherents  rapidly  grew,  the  elders  of  the  people 12  and 
Hyrcanus  became  sorely  distressed,  and  made  representations 
to  the  queen  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  measures  against 
him.  The  queen  granted  the  necessary  authority  for  this, 
but  died  even  before  the  war  broke  out,  in  B.C.  69.13 

12  rZv  ^lovbctiau  oi  Trpsvfivrepoi. 

13  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  5-6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  5.  4. — The  death 
of  Alexandra  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  B.C.  69. — Compare 
above,  p.  272. 
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The  star  of  the  Asmoneans  was  now  hasting  to  its  setting. 
After  Alexandra's  death  a  war  immediately  broke  out  between 
the  brothers  Aristobulus  II.  and  Hyrcanus  II.,  which,  after  a 
few  years,  ended  in  the  Eomans  taking  from  the  Jews  that 
freedom  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Syrians.  Alexandra 
had  died  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  idea  had  taken 
possession  of  her  son  Aristobulus  to  grasp  for  himself  the 
government  by  force.  Her  legitimate  successor  was  her 
eldest  *  son  Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  already,  during  the  reign 
of  his  mother,  invested  with  the  office  of  high  priest.  He  also 
began  to  exercise  civil  government.  But  his  brother  Aristo- 
bulus was  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans. 
He  advanced  against  Hyrcanus  with  an  army.  Near  Jericho 
they  engaged  in  a  battle,  in  which  many  of  the  soldiers  of 
Hyrcanus  went  over  to  Aristobulus,  and  thus  secured  for  him 
the  victory.  Hyrcanus  fled  to  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  but 
1  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  16.  2,  xiv.  1.  3,  3.  2. 
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was  obliged  there  to  surrender  to  Aristobulus.  A  truce  was 
now  concluded  between  the  two  brothers,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  Hyrcanus,  who  undoubtedly  was  a  weak  and 
indolent  character,  was  to  renounce  the  royal  and  high-priestly 
rank,  and  to  resign  both  to  his  brother  Aristobulus.  In 
return,  he  was  to  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
revenues.2 

By  all  this  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  by  no  means  im- 
proved. For  now  the  Idumean  Antipater  or  Antipas,  the 
father  of  him  who  was  afterwards  King  Herod,  joined  in  the 
game.3      His   father,  who   was    also    called  Antipater,  had  by 

2  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  1. — According  to 
Antiq.  xv.  6.  4,  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  lasted  for  three  months. — Gratz,  iii. 
154  ;  Holtzmann,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  212  ;  and  Derenbourg,  p. 
113,  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  Hyrcanus  retained  the  rank  of  high 
priest.  That  this  was  not  the  case  follows  from  Antiq.  xiv.  1.  2  (uvrov  oi 
£'/}<j  dnpoiypovaz),  and  is  expressly  stated  in  Antiq.  xv.  3.  1  and  xx.  10. 

3  In  regard  to  the  descent  of  the  family,  the  most  contradictory  reports 
have  come  down  to  us.  According  to  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  1.  3,  Antipater  is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  first  Jews  who 
returned  from  Babylon.  Since  this  statement  is  in  contradiction  to  all 
other  early  documents,  Josephus  is  certainly  right  in  treating  it  as  a  piece 
of  flattery  to  Herod  on  the  part  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (I.e.  :  roivrx  Zi  "hkyu 
xxpifyf&euos'Ilpafy).  According  to  Josephus,  Antipater  was  an  Idumean 
of  an  honourable  family  (Wars  of  the  Jeios,  i.  6.  2  :  yivog  B'  tji/ ' 'Ifovptxio;, 
Kpoyivuv  re  £'j£x.x  koci  •k'Kwtw  x.a.1  tjj?  olKhrig  lay^vog  vp^TSvoju  rov  idvovg). 
Justin  Martyr  gives  it  as  a  report  current  among  the  Jews  that  he  was 
an  Ascalonite  (Dialogue  with  Trypho,  c.  52  :  'Hpalw  '  AaKctKauirw 
yeyovivut).  And  that  statement  also  occurs  in  Julius  Africanus  in  the 
more  definite  shape,  that  Antipater's  father,  Herod,  had  been  a  temple 
attendant  of  Apollo  at  Ascalon,  and  that  Antipater,  as  a  boy,  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Idumeans  when  they  robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
thus  grew  up  among  the  Idumean  robbers  as  one  of  themselves  (Julius 
Africanus,  Epist.  ad  Aristidem,  in  Eusebius'  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  7.  11  ;  compare 
i.  6.  2-3  ;  also  in  the  Chronicle  of  Julius  Africanus,  cited  by  Syncellus,  ed. 
Dindorf,  i.  561).  The  following  copy  these  stories  from  Julius  Africanus  : 
Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  130,  ii.  134,  138  ;  Ghronicon  pascliale, 
ed.  Dindorf,  i.  351,  358  ;  Sulpicius  Severus,  ii.  26  ;  Epiphanius,  Haer. 
xx.  1,  and  other  Christian  writers.  Josephus  and  Julius  Africanus  are 
fundamentally  agreed  as  to  his  Idumean  extraction  ;  only  that  it  was  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  a  distinguished  one,  according  to  Julius  Africanus  a 
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Alexander  Janniius  been  appointed  governor,  arparyyc^,  of 
Idumea,  and  his  son  had  now,  as  it  seems,  stepped  into  his 
place.  But  the  younger  Antipater  saw  clearly  that  he  could 
assert  his  position  much  better  under  the  government  of  the 
weak  and  unmanly  Hyrcanus,  than  under  the  warlike  and 
active  Aristobulus.  He  therefore  set  all  plans  in  motion  for 
overturning  Aristobulus  and  restoring  again  Hyrcanus  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  First  of  all,  he  managed  to  win  to  himself 
adherents  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jews,  represent- 
ing to  them  that  Aristobulus,  against  all  right  and  fairplay,  had 
seized  upon  the  throne,  while  Hyrcanus  was  the  legitimate  ruler. 
Then  he  turned  to  Hyrcanus,  made  it  appear  to  him  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  so  long  as  Aristobulus  held  the  reins  of 
government,  and  that  at  once,  for  his  own  sake,  he  must  seek 
his  overthrow.  The  indolent  and  easy-minded  Hyrcanus  at 
first  gave  him  no  hearing.  But  at  last  Antipater's  endeavours 
were  successful.  He  had  also  secured  the  confederacy  of  the 
Arabian  prince  Aretas,  who  promised  that  if  Hyrcanus  fled 
to  him,  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend.  Now  at  length 
Hyrcanus   was   induced   to    listen   to   the    representations    of 

mean  one, — he  distinctly  emphasizes  his  poverty.  Josephus  calls  Anti- 
pater's father  also  Antipater  ;  Julius  Africanus  calls  him  Herod.  In 
favour  of  his  Ascalon  descent  are  certain  allusions  of  Herod  to  that  city  ; 
see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  76.  It  is  further  well  deserving  remark  that  the  names 
of  Antipater  and  Herod  were  once  to  be  met  with  in  Ascalon.  An 
Antipatros  of  Ascalon  figures  on  a  tombstone  at  Athens,  Corpus  Inscript. 
Semit.  t.  i.  n.  115 ;  a  Herod  of  Ascalon  on  a  tombstone  at  Puteoli,  Corpus 
Inscript.  Lat.  t.  x.  n.  1746.  But  for  the  rest,  the  story  told  by  Julius 
Africanus  reveals  such  bitter  hatred,  that  we  can  scarcely  get  rid  of  the 
suspicion  of  Jewish  or  Christian  prejudice.  As  Julius  Africanus  refers 
in  support  of  the  story  to  the  wyyevels  of  Jesus  Christ  (Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  i.  7.  11  :  tov  yoiu  aurvipog  oi  kcatoc  aupKcc  avyyvjiig  .  .  .  noipiboowj 
kccI  retiree  ;  compare  i.  7.  14  :  oi  rJTponpy\^ivoi  ozottoovvoi  Kct'hovy.iuot  o*icc  -tyi'j 
^p6;  to  ouT'/jpto'j  ykuog  ovvxQuctv),  it  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  a 
Christian  source.  Stark  in  his  Gaza  und  die  philistiiische  Kiiste,  p.  535  f., 
and  Gelzer  in  his  Julius  Africanus,  i.  258-261,  strongly  support  its  credi- 
bility. Compare  also  generally,  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  397  ;  Keim  in 
Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  iii.  27. 
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Antipater.  In  company  with  him,  be  fled  by  night  from 
Jerusalem,  and  betook  himself  to  Petra,  the  capital  of  Aretas.4 
To  him  he  gave  the  promise  that,  after  he  had  won  again  the 
sovereignty,  he  would  restore  to  him  the  twelve  cities  which 
Alexander  Jannaus  had  taken  from  the  Arabians ;  while  Aretas, 
on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  lend  him  his  support  in 
recovering  the  throne.5 

In  fulfilment  of  this  promise  Aretas  went  forth  against 
Aristobulus  with  an  army,  and  conquered  him  in  a  battle.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory  a  great  part  of  the  army  of  Aristo- 
bulus went  over  to  Hyrcanus,  and  indeed  the  people  as  a 
whole  attached  themselves  to  their  old  king.  Only  a  few 
remained  faithful  to  Aristobulus,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  temple  mount,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Aretas  and  Hyrcanus.  Of  the  period  of  this  siege  Josephus 
relates  certain  episodes  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  piety  of  that  time.  On  the  side  of  Hyrcanus  there 
was  a  certain  Onias,  who  had  attained  unto  a  great  reputation 
by  having  prayed  to  God  for  rain  during  a  great  drought,  and 
having  had  his  prayer  immediately  answered.  They  wished 
to  make  use  of  this  man,  or  rather  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
his  prayers,  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  besieged.  They 
conducted  him  into  the  camp,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
solemnly  invoke  God's  curse  upon  Aristobulus  and  his 
adherents.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  Onias  went  forth  into 
the  middle  of  the  camp  and  said  :  "  0  God,  the  King  of  the 
whole  world,  since  those  that  stand  now  with  me  are  Thy 
people,  and  those  that  are  besieged  are  also  Thy  priests,  I 
beseech  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  neither  hearken  to  the  prayers  of 
those  against  these,  nor  bring  to  effect  what  these  pray  against 
those."      But  the  people  were  so  little  in  sympathy  with  this 

4  On  Petra  as  the  capital  of  the  Nabatean  empire,  see  Appendix  II.  at 
the  close  of  the  second  volume. 

5  Josephus,  .471^.  xiv.  1.  3-4 ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  2, 
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spirit  of  brotherly  love  in  Onias  that  they  immediately  stoned 
him  to  death.6  In  connection  therewith  Josephus  relates  also 
another  incident  which  places  the  besiegers  in  a  by  no  means 
favourable  light.  The  Passover  festival  came  round,7  at 
which  the  priests  who  were  among  the  followers  of  Aristo- 
bulus  wished  at  any  cost  to  offer  the  appointed  sacrifices. 
But  they  had  no  animals  for  sacrifice,  and  they  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  procuring  such  but  by  obtaining  them  for 
payment  from  the  people  of  Hyrcanus.  A  thousand  drachmas 
were  demanded  for  the  supply.  The  price  was  indeed  prepos- 
terously extravagant.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  besieged 
consented  to  the  terms,  and  passed  out  the  money  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall.  The  besiegers,  however,  after  accepting 
of  the  money,  still  kept  the  animals  to  themselves.  For  this 
wickedness,  as  Josephus  thinks,  retribution  soon  came  upon 
them.  A  violent  storm  burst  forth  which  destroyed  all  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  so  that  the  modius  of  wheat  cost  eleven 
drachmas.8 

While  this  was  going  on,  Pompey  had  meanwhile  begun 
his  victorious  campaign  in  Asia.9  He  had  conquered  Mithri- 
dates  in  B.C.  66,  and  had  in  the  same  year  received  the 
voluntary  submission  of  Tigranes.  While  he  himself  now 
pressed  on  farther  into  Asia,  he  sent  Scaurus  to  Syria  in  B.C. 

8  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  2.  1.  The  story  of  the  hearing  of  the  prayer  of 
Onias  when  lie  once  prayed  for  rain  is  very  vividly  depicted  in  the 
Mishna,  Taanith  iii.  8.      He  is   there  called  ^WftTl  *rtn  (^th®  meaning 

properly  the  "circle  diviner,"  because  he  prayed  standing  in  a  circle). 
Compare  also  Derenbourg,  p.  112  sq. 

7  It  must  have  been  the  Passover  of  the  year  B.C.  65,  for  immediately 
afterwards  Scaurus  arrived  in  Judea. 

8  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  2.  2.  —  Compare  the  rabbinical  traditions  in 
Derenbourg,  p.  113  sq. 

9  On  the  war  of  Pompey  in  Asia,  B.C.  6G-62,  compare  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenics  iii.  174-180  (ad  aim.  66-62).  E.  W.  Fischer,  R&m.  Zeittafeln, 
pp.  212-220,  226  f.  Mommsen,  Ramische  Geschichte,  5  Aufl.  iii.  113-154. 
Peter,  Geschichte  Rvm's  (2  Aufl.),  ii.  161-168. 
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65.10  When  that  general  arrived  at  Damascus  lie  heard  of 
the  war  between  the  brothers  in  Judea,  and  pushed  forward 
without  delay  to  see  how  he  might  turn  to  account  this  strife 
between  the  rival  princes.  He  had  scarcely  reached  Judea 
when  ambassadors  presented  themselves  before  him,  both  from 
Aristobulus  and  from  Hyrcanus.  They  both  sought  his 
favour  and  support.  Aristobulus  offered  him  in  return  four 
hundred  talents ;  and  Hyrcanus  could  not  be  behind,  and  so 
promised  the  same  sum.  But  Scaurus  trusted  Aristobulus 
rather  because  he  was  in  a  better  position  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, and  so  decided  to  take  his  side.  He  ordered  Aretas  to 
withdraw  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  declared  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans.  Aretas  did  not  venture  to  show  opposition.  He 
therefore  raised  the  siege,  and  thereupon  Scaurus  returned  to 
Damascus.  But  Aristobulus  pursued  Aretas  on  his  way 
homeward,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  crushing  defeat.11 

But  the  Roman  favour  which  Aristobulus  had  so  exerted 
himself  to  secure,  under  the  protection  of  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  safe,  soon  proved  fatal  to  his  wellbeing  and 
that  of  his  country.  He  himself  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
order  to  win  the  goodwill  of  Pompey  as  well  as  of  Scaurus. 
He  sent  Pompey  a  costly  present,  a  skilfully  wrought  golden 
vine  worth  live  hundred  talents,  which  Strabo  found  still  on 
view  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.12  But  all 
this  could  not  save  Aristobulus,  whenever  Pompey  found  it  to 

10  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  iii.  345,  note. 

11  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  2.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  2-3. 

12  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  1.  The  words  :  tovto  yivrot  ro  lupou  ioropvi- 
xctfAzv  koci  i)u>s7;  duocKiif^ivov  \v  'Vuy^yi  x.t.a.,  are  not  the  words  of  Josephus, 
but  belong  to  the  quotation  from  Strabo,  as  the  rest  of  the  context  shows. 
The  value  of  the  vine  is  once  again  given  which  Josephus  had  himself 
stated  before.  Josephus  might  indeed  himself  have  seen  it  on  his  first 
visit  to  Rome  in  a.d.  64  or  65.  But  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  mention  that  this  was  before  the  great  fire.  For  in  a.d.  69  the  Capitol 
was  burnt  down  (Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  71-72  ;  Suetonius,  Vitell.  15  ;  Dio 
CassiuSj  lxv.  17). 
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be  for  his  advantage  to  withdraw  his  favour  and  take  the  side 
of  Hyrcanus.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  63,  Pompey  proceeded 
from  his  winter  quarters  into  Syria,18  subdued  the  greater  and 
smaller  princes  in  the  Lebanon,13a  and  advanced  by  way  of 
Heliopolis  and  Chalcis  upon  Damascus.14  There  he  was  met 
at  one  and  the  same  time  by  representatives  of  three  Jewish 
parties.  Not  only  did  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  appear,  but 
the  Jewish  people  also  sent  an  embassy.  Hyrcanus  com- 
plained that  Aristobulus,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  had  violently 
assumed  the  government ;  Aristobulus  justified  his  conduct 
by  pointing  out  the  incapacity  of  Hyrcanus.  But  the  people 
wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either,  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the  restoration  of  the  old 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  priests.15  Pompey  heard  them, 
but  cautiously  deferred  any  decision,  and  declared  that  he 
would  put  all  things  in  order  when  he  had  accomplished  his 

13  According  .to  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  7,  Pompey  passed  the  winter  in 
the  town  of  Aspis,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

13a  Among  the  subdued  princes,  Josephus  mentions  in  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  2, 
a  Jew,  Silas,  as  tyrant  of  Lysias.  Bacchius  Judaeus  is  probably  another 
petty  prince  of  similar  kind,  whose  overthrow  is  commemorated  on  a 
medal  of  A.  Plautius,  edile  in  B.C.  54.  See  Reinach,  Actes  et  conferences 
de  la  societe  des  etudes  juives,  1887,  p.  cxcvi.  sq.  ;  Les  Monnaies  juives,  p. 
28  sq.  For  the  coins,  see  also  Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  rdpublique  romaine, 
t.  ii.  1886,  p.  324  sq.  The  theory  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  that  Bacchius  is 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Aristobulus  II.  (Revue  numismatique,  1858,  p.  384), 
is  absolutely  impossible.  Reinach  thinks  he  might  rather  be  identified 
with  that  Dionysius  of  Tripoli  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  2. 

14  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  2.  The  order  of  march  here  given  is  an 
absurdity.  Bella  is  either  an  interpolation,  as  Hitzig,  p.  496,  thinks,  or  a 
textual  error  for  Abila,  Still  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  golden  vine  of 
Aristobulus  was  first  brought  to  Pompey  in  Damascus  (Antiq.  xiv.  3.  1). 
Josephus  indeed  tells  about  it  before  he  relates  the  previous  march  <>f 
Pompey  by  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis  to  Damascus,  which  would  naturally 
make  it  seem  as  if  Pompey  had  gone  twice  to  Damascus,  in  B.C.  64  and 
B.C.  63.  But  evidently  the  affair  is  to  explained  thus  :  that  Josephus 
derived  the  story  of  the  golden  vine  from  another  source,  and  did  not 
place  it  in  quite  the  right  setting  in  relation  to  the  main  narrative. 
Compare  Niese,  Hermes,  Bd.  xi.  1876,  p.  471. 

15  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  2.     Diodorus,  xl.  2nd  ed.,  Midler. 
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contemplated  expedition  against  the   Nabateans.      Till  then 
all  parties  were  to  maintain  the  peace.16 

Aristobulus,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  betrayed  his  discontent  by  suddenly  quitting 
Dium,  whither  he  had  accompanied  Pompey  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Nabateans.17  Pompey  grew  suspicious,  postponed 
his  campaign  against  the  Nabateans,  and  marched  immediately 
against  Aristobulus.  He  passed  by  Pella  and  crossed  the 
Jordan  near  Scythopolis,  and  at  Corea  entered  the  territory 
of  Judea  proper.18  Thence  he  sent  messengers  to  Alexan- 
drium,  to  which  Aristobulus  had  fled,  and  ordered  him  to 
surrender  the  fortress.  After  long  delay  and  manifold 
negotiations,  Aristobulus  did  this,  but  at  the  same  time  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  order  that  he  might  there  prepare  for 
resistance.19  Pompey  pursued  him  through  Jericho,  and  soon 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  But  now 
Aristobulus  lost  heart.  He  betook  himself  to  the  camp  of 
Pompey,  gave  him  further  presents,  and  promised  to  surrender 
to  him  the  city  if  Pompey  would  suspend  hostilities.  Pompey 
was  satisfied  with  this,  and  sent  his  general  Gabinius  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  while  he  retained  Aristobulus  in  the 
camp.  But  Gabinius  returned  without  having  obtained  his 
object,  for  the  people  in  the  city  had  shut  the  gates  against 

16  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  3. 

17  On  the  situation  of  Dium,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  115.  On  the 
route  of  the  march  of  Pompey  generally,  Menke's  Bibelatlas,  Sheet  iv. 

18  On  the  situation  of  Corea,  see  Gildemeister,  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen 
Paldstina- Vereins,  iv.  1881,  p.  245  f.  Also  Gratz's  criticism  of  this  in 
Monatschrift  fur  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1882,  pp. 
14—17.  Gildemeister  rightly  identifies  it  with  the  Karawa  of  to-day  in 
Wadi  Fariain  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  scarcely  two  hours'  journey  north 
from  Mount  Sartaha.  The  neighbouring  fortress  of  Alexandrium  must 
therefore  just  have  been  Mount  Sartaba.  Pompey  thus  marched  from 
Scythopolis,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  directly  south  to  Jericho.  In  this  way 
the  marking  of  the  route  of  march  in  Menke's  Bibelatlas,  resting  on  the 
older  hypothesis,  is  to  be  vindicated  as  quite  correct. 

19  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  3.  3-4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jew,  i.  6.  4-5. 
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him.  Fompey  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he  put  Aristobulus 
in  prison,  and  immediately  advanced  against  the  city.20  In 
Jerusalem  opinions  were  now  divided.  The  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  no  wish  for  peace,  and  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  adherents  of  Ilyrcanus,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  Tompey  as  their  confederate,  and 
wished  to  open  the  gates  to  him.  The  latter  were  in  the 
majority,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  purpose.  The 
city  was  surrendered  to  Pompey,  who  sent  in  his  legate  Piso, 
and  without  drawing  sword  took  possession  of  it.  But  the 
war  faction  gathered  together  on  the  temple  mount  and  there 
prepared  themselves  for  resistance.21 

The  temple  mount  was  then,  as  afterwards,  the  strongest 
point  in  Jerusalem.  It  presented  to  the  east  and  the  south  a 
sheer  precipice.  Also  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from  the 
city  by  a  deep  ravine.  Only  on  the  north  was  there  a 
gradual  slope ;  but  even  there  approach  was  made  almost 
impossible  by  the  construction  of  strong  fortifications.  In 
this  fortress,  well-nigh  impregnable,  the  adherents  of  Aristo- 
bulus had  now  taken  refuge,  and  Pompey,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  had  to  engage  upon  a  regular  siege.  It  was  quite 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  that  the  north  side 
must  be  the  point  of  attack.  A  rampart  was  thrown  up,  and 
on  it  were  placed  the  great  battering-rams  and  engines  of  war 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Tyre.  For  a  long 
tune  the  powerful  walls  withstood  the  shock  of  their  blows. 
At  length,  after  a  three  months'  siege,  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  wall.  A  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla  was  the  lirst  to  make 
way  through  it  with  his  troops.  Others  quickly  followed. 
Then  began  a  frightful  massacre.  The  priests,  who  were  then 
engaged  offering  sacrifice,  would  not  desist  from  the  execution 

20  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  6-7.  1.     Pompey'a 
camp  is  also  referred  to  in  liars  of  the  Jews,  v.  12.  2. 

21  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  2  ;    11  art-  oj 'the  Jews,  i.  7.  2. 
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of  their  office,  and  were  hewn  down  at  the  altar.  No  less 
than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this 
general  butchery.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn  of  the 
year  B.C.  63,  under  Cicero's  consulship,  according  to  Josephus 
on  the  very  day  of  atonement,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  on  a 
Sabbath,  that  this  holy  city  bowed  its  head  before  the  Eoman 
commander.22 

Pompey  himself  forced  his  way  into  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
into  which  only  the  feet  of  the  high  priest  had  ever  before 
entered.  But  he  left  the  treasures  and  precious  things  of 
the  temple  untouched,  and  also  took  care  that  the  service 
of  God  should  be  continued  without  interruption.  On  the 
besieged  he  passed  a  severe  sentence.  Those  who  had 
promoted  the  war  were  beheaded  ;  the  city  and   the  country 

22  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  2-4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  7.  3-5.  Dio 
Cassius,  xxxvii.  16.  In  general  matters,  also  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  40,  p.  762  sq. 
Livy,  Epitome,  102.  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9.  Appian,  Syr.  50  ;  Mithri- 
dates,  106.  The  day  of  atonement  :  tj5  ttj;  i/mnioc;  h^-occ,  Antiq.  xiv. 
4.  3.  The  Sabbath  :  h  tj?  rov  Kpouov  ypzpx,  Dio  Cassius,  xxxvii.  16. 
Compare  Strabo,  I.e.  The  day  of  atonement  falls  upon  the  10th  Tishri, 
or  October.  That  Josephus  means  this  by  the  term  "  Fast  day,"  is 
rendered  quite  certain  when  we  consider  the  use  of  the  word  among  the 
Jews.  See  Acts  of  Apostles,  xxvii.  9.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  4.  Philo, 
Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  §  4  ;  de  victimis,  §  3  ;  de  septenario,  §  23  [the  principal 
passage];  legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  39  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  138,  239,  296,  591). 
Mishna,  Menachoth  xi.  fin. — The  third  month,  mpi  rp'nou  pcyvx,  Antiq.  xiv. 
4.  3,  is  not  the  third  month  of  the  year,  either  Jewish  or  Greek,  but  the 
third  month  of  the  siege,  as  Josephus  expressly  says,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i. 
7.  4  :  Tpha  yoip  pcYi'ji  rq$  'Ko'hiopKioc; ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  9.  4  :  rpial  yovu 
privi  ^oXiopTcndi'jTi;.  Herzfeld  in  Frankel's  Monatschrift  fur  Geschichte  und 
Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1855,  pp.  109-115,  conjectures  that  the 
statement  about  the  day  of  atonement  rests  on  an  error  of  Josephus,  who 
found  in  his  Gentile  documents  that  the  conquest  took  place  on  a  fast 
day,  which,  however,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  original  writer, 
did  not  mean  the  day  of  atonement,  but  the  Sabbath,  according  to  a 
mistaken  idea  widely  spread  in  the  Graeco- Roman  world  that  the  Jews 
fasted  on  the  Sabbath.  See,  for  example,  Suetonius,  Augustus,  76.  This 
is  at  least  possible  ;  and  it  has  also  a  certain  air  of  probability,  from  the 
fact  that  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  3,  cites  among  his  authorities  Strabo, 
who,  in  his  description  of  the  world,  xvi.  2.  40,  p.  763,  says  in  regard  to 
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were  made  tributary  (rfj  x^P?  Ka*  T0*?  'IefJoaoXv/Aois  eVt- 
TaTTet  (popov).23  The  boundaries  of  the  Jewish  territories 
were  greatly  curtailed.  All  the  coast  towns  from  Eaphia  to 
Dora  were  taken  from  the  Jews  ;  and  also  all  non- Jewish 
towns  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  such  as  Hippos,  Gadara, 
Pella,  Dium,  and  others ;  also  Scythopolis  and  Samaria,  with 
the  regions  around  them.  All  these  towns  were  immediately 
put  under  the  rule  of  the  governor  of  the  newly-formed 
Eoman  province  of  Syria.24  The  contracted  Jewish  territory 
was  given  over  to  Hyrcanus  II.,  who  was  recognised  as  high 
priest,  without  the  title  of  king.25 

the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  :  x«tsX«/3sto  {sell.  Tlouiryitog)  V  Zg  <puat,  ryip'/iaets 
T't\v  tti;  VYiarsix;  quioxv,  vjv'ikoc.  cLttsi'xovto  oi  'lovlxloi  'xcevrog  'ipyov.  Here  we 
have,  in  fact,  the  Sabbath  fast  day.  The  statement  of  Josephus  may  thus 
be  quite  satisfactorily  explained.  But  in  any  case  it  must  be  maintained 
that  the  conquest  occurred  late  in  autumn.  For  the  long  series  of  events 
which  took  place  between  the  advance  of  Pompey  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  63 
(Antiq.  xiv.  3.  2)  and  the  conquest  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  spring, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  accomplished  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  It  is  therefore  plainly  impossible  that  the  conquest  should  have 
occurred  in  June,  as  Gratz,  iii.  162,  and  Hitzig,  ii.  498  f.,  suppose,  and 
they  have  been  led  into  this  mistake  in  consequence  of  their  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  the  third  month." 

23  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  7.  6. — Compare  Cicero, 
Pro  Flacco,  67  :  Cn.  Pompeius  captis  Hierosolymis  victor  ex  illo  fano  nihil 
attigit. 

24  Compare  on  these  cities  and  their  condition  under  the  Komans,  §  23, 
[.  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  57-149.  The  list  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  7.  7,  is  not  complete.  He  mentions  only  the  most 
important.  Undoubtedly  not  only  did  all  the  coast  towns  lose  their  free- 
dom, but  also  all  those  towns  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  which  afterwards 
formed  the  so-called  Decapolis.  For  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Decapolis 
coins  have  been  found  upon  which  the  Pompeian  era  is  used.  Compare 
the  works  of  Noris,  Belley,  Eckhel,  Mionnet,  de  Saulcy,  referred  to  in 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  57.  Pompey  was  therefore  the  founder  of  Decapolis. 
All  the  towns  belonging  to  it,  as  well  as  Samaria  and  all  the  coast  towns, 
owed  to  Pompey  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  as  communes,  of  which 
they  had  previously  been  deprived  by  the  Jews. 

25  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4;  Wars  of  the  Jeius,  i.  7.  6-7.  Compare 
Antiq.  xx.  10  :  tS  os  'Tpkcci/u  tcuKiv  ryu  dp-fctipujvvYi'j  dz-olovg  vtkv  ftfo  tgv 
16'jovg  "z poGTUoiuv  t7rirpi\pe,  QtuOnux  os  (popuv  tKu'KvQVj. 
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•  After  Pompey  had  made  these  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  Palestine,  he  sent  Scaurus  back  as  governor  of 
Syria,  while  he  himself  hasted  away  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
first  of  all  to  Cilicia.  He  took  Aristobulus  along  with  him 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  had  with  him  also  his  two  daughters 
nnd  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  the  former  of  whom 
contrived  almost  immediately  to  make  his  escape.26 — When, 
in  B.C.  61,  Pompey  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Rome  with  great 
magnificence  and  display,  the  Jewish  priest-king,  the  descen- 
dant of  the  Maccabees,  was  made  to  march  in  front  of  the 
conqueror's  chariot.27  Besides  Aristobulus  and  his  family, 
Pompey  also  had  with  him  a  great  number  of  Jewish  prisoners, 
who,  at  a  later  period  being  set  at  liberty,  formed  the  original 
stock  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Rome,  which  quickly  rose 
to  a  position  of  importance.28 

With  the  institutions  of  Pompey  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish 
people,  after  having  existed  for  scarcely  eighty  years,  if  we 
reckon  it  as  beginning  in  B.C.  142,  was  completely  over- 
thrown. Pompey,  indeed,  was  acute  enough  to  insist  upon 
no  essential  change  in  the  internal  government  of  the  country. 
He  suffered  the  hierarchical  constitution  to  remain  intact,  and 
gave  the  people  as  their  high  priest  Hyrcanus  II.,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  Pharisees.  But  the  independence  of  the 
nation  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  a  vassal 
of  the  Romans.  This  result,  indeed,  was  inevitable  from  the 
moment  the  Romans  set  foot  in  Syria.  For  their  power  was 
altogether  of  a  different  sort  from  that  of  the  Seleucidae. 
And  even  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes,  and  one  most 
loved  by  the  people,  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  with- 

26  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  5  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  7.  7. 

27  Compare  the  description  of  the  triumph  in  Plutarch,  Pompeius,  45  ; 
Appian,  Mithridates,  117.  Appian  conjectures  wrongly  that  Aristobulus 
had  been  put  to  death  after  the  triumph,  for  this  did  not  take  place  until 
li.c.  49.     See  the  following  section. 

28  Compare  Philo,  De  leyatione  ad  Cajum,  §  23  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  5C8). 
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stand  the  continued  pressure  of  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Eomans.  Bat  the  work  of  conquest  was  made  light  to  their 
Western  assailants  by  the  fact  that  the  country  was  torn  with 
internal  strifes,  and  that  the  contending  parties  were  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests  as  to  seek  protection  and  help  from  the 
strangers.  There  was  no  longer  any  trace  left  of  that  spirit 
which  had  led  the  people  on  to  victory  a  hundred  years 
before. 


SECOND    PERIOD. 

FEOM  THE  CONQUEST  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  POMPEY 
TO  THE  WAE  OF  HADRIAN. 


THE  ROMAN-HERODIAN  AGE,  B.C.  63-A.D.  135. 

Palestine,  if  not  immediately  incorporated  with  the  province 
of  Syria,  was  at  least  placed  nnder  the  supervision  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria.  Throughout  this  period,  therefore, 
even  more  than  throughout  the  previous  period,  its  history 
became  mixed  up  with  that  of  Syria,  and  therefore  here  again 
we  shall  require  to  prefix  a  summary  sketch  or  brief  survey  of 
the  history  of  that  country. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  PROVINCE  OF 
SYRIA,  B.C.  65-A.D.  70. 

Sources. 
For  the  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  Civil  Wars,  B.C.  65-30,  the  chief 

original  sources  are  Josephus,  Dio  Cassius,  Appian,  Cicero,  and 

Plutarch. 
For  the  period  of  the  Empire,  b.c  30-a.d.  70 :  Josephus,  Dio  Cassius, 

Tacitus,  and  Suetonius. 

Literature. 
Noris,  Cenotaphia  Pisana  Caii  et  Lucii  Caesarum  dissertationibus  illustrata.1 
Venetiis  1681. — A  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria  from  a.u.  707-822,  or 
B.C.  47  to  a.d.  69,  is  given  in  Dissertation  ii.  c.  16,  pp.  267-335. 

1  The  two  Caesars  are  the  sons  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  therefore  grand- 
sons of  Augustus.  The  elder,  Caius,  died  in  a.d.  4  ;  the  younger,  Lucius, 
in  a.d.  2. 
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Schoi'FLIN,    Chronologia  Romanorum  Syriae  pracfectorum,   etc.,  in   Com- 

mentationes  historical  et  criticae,  Basileae  1741,  pp.  4G5-497. — It  treats 

of  the  whole  period  of  Pompey  down  to  the  Jewish  war  of  Vespasian 

and  Titus. 
Sanclemente,  Be  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione  libri  quatuor.     Eomae  1793, 

fol.  —  Sanclemente  gives  in  lib.  iii.  3-4,  pp.  330-349,  a  list  of  the 

governors  of  Syria  from  M.  Titius  under  Augustus  to  Cn.  Piso  under 

Tiberius.     Consult  especially  lib.  iv.  3-6,  pp.  413-448,  on  Quirinius 

and  his  taxing. 
Borghesi,  Sul  preside  Mia  Siria  al  tempo  della  morte  di  N.  S.  Gesu  Cristo, 

1847 ;  reprinted  in  Oeuvres  completes  de  Bartolomeo  Borghesi,  vol.  v. 

1869,  pp.  79-94. 
Zumpt,  De  Syria  Eomanorum  provincia  ah  Caesare  Augusto  ad  T.  Ves- 

pasianum,  in  Commentationes  epigraphicae,  Part  ii.  1854,  pp.  71-150. 

Compare  also,  Zumpt,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  1869,  pp.  20-89. 
Gerlach,  Die  romischen  Statthalter  in  JSyrien  und  Judaa  von  69  vor  Christo 

lis  69  nach  Christo.     Berlin  1865. 
Mommsen,  De  P.  Sulpicii  Quirinii  titulo   Tiburtino,  in  Res  gestae  divi 

Augusti,  2  Aufl.  1883,  pp.  161-182. 
Marquardt,  Romische  JStaatsverwaltung,  Bd.  i.,  2  Aufl.  1881,  pp.  415-422, 

gives  a  short  list  of  governors. 
Kellner,  Die  romischen  Statthalter  von  Syrien  und  Judaa  zur  Zeit  CJiristi 

und  der  Apostel  (Zeitschrift  fiir  hathol.  Theologie,  1888,  pp.  460-486).— 

Treats  of  the  governors  of  Syria  from  B.C.  44  to  the  destruction  of 

Jerusalem. 

On  the  organization  and  history  of  the  province  of  Syria  generally,  see 
Kuhn,  Die  stiidtische  und  lurgerliche  Verfassung  des  rom.  Reichs,  Bd.  ii. 
1865,  pp.  161-201.— Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverivaltung,  i.,  2  Aufi. 
pp.  392-430. — Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,  Bd.  v.  1885,  pp.  446-552. 
Compare  also,  Bormann,  De  Syriae  provinciae  Romanae  partibus  capita 
nonnulla.     Berol.  1865. 

On  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  provinces  generally,  see  Rein,  art. 
Provincia  in  Pauly's  Real- Ency clop.  vi.  142-155. — Kuhn,  Die  stiidtische 
und  lurgerliche  Verfassung  des  romischen  Reichs  lis  auf  die  Zeiten 
Justiniansy  2  Bde.  1864-1865. — Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung, 
i.,  2  Aufl.  1881,  pp.  497-567. — Compare  also  Mommsen,  Romisches 
Staatsrecht,  iii.  1  (1887),  pp.  590-832. 

In  connection  with  the  Roman,  Jewish,  and  New  Testament  history,  the 
history  of  the  province  of  Syria  is  treated  of  in  the  comprehensive 
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work  of  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,  London  1865.  It  embraces  the  period 
from  B.C.  70  to  a.d.  70. — In  the  Index  also  under  Syria  there  ia 
given  a  list  of  the  governors. 
The  Roman  history  generally  is  treated  of  in  the  form  of  chronological 
tables  in  :  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  ;  Fasti  Romani,  vol.  i. — 
E.  W.  Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln  von  Roms  Griindung  bis  auf 
Augustus'  Tod,  Altona  1846. — Compare  also  the  well-known  works  of 
Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,  Bd.  iii.  (5  Aufl.  1869),  from  Sulla's 
death  to  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  B.C.  78-46. — Peter,  Geschichte  Roms, 
Bd.  ii.,  2  Aufl.  1866,  Bd.  iii.  1867,  Bd.  iii.  2,  1869,  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  a.d.  180. — For  the  period  of  the  Republic  : 
Drumann,  Geschichte  Roms  in  seinem  Uebergange  von  der  republih- 
anischen  zur  monarchischen  Verfassung,  oder  Pompeius,  Ca'sar,  Cicero 
und  Hire  Zeitgenossen,  6  Bde.  1834-1844.  Ludwig  Lange,  Romische 
Alterthumer,  Bd.  iii.,  2  Aufl.  1876,  treats  of  the  transition  from  the 
republic  to  the  monarchy. — For  the  period  of  the  Empire  :  Hock, 
Romische  Geschichte  vom  Verfall  der  Republik  bis  zur  Vollendung  der 
Monarchie  unter  Constantin,  Bd.  i.  in  3  Abtheil.  1841-1850  ;  reaches 
only  to  the  death  of  Nero.  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiser- 
zeit,  Bd.  i.  in  2  Abtheil.  1883,  down  to  Diocletian  ;  Bd.  ii.  1887,  down 
to  Theodosius  the  Great. 

The  Syrian  history  during  this  period  falls  naturally  into 
two  divisions,  the  one  embracing  the  Period  of  the  Eepublic, 
the  other  the  Period  of  the  Empire. 


I.  The  Period  of  the  Decay  of  the  Republic, 
b.c.  65-30. 

1.  Syria  under  the  predominating  Influence  of  Pompey, 
B.C.  65-48. 

M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  B.C.  65,  62. 

Sent  by  Pompey,  he  arrived  at  Damascus  in  B.C.  65,  where 
previously  Lollius  and  Metellus  had  been  stationed  (Josephus, 
Aniiq.  xiv.  2.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  2  ;  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  iii.  346).     From  B.C.   64  to  B.C.   63  Pompey  him- 
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self  was  in  Syria.  He  arrived  there  in  B.C.  64,  during  the 
consulship  of  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus  (Dio 
Cassius,  xxxvii.  6).  He  passed  the  winter  in  Aspis  (Dio 
Cassius,  xxxvii.  7).  He  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  63, 
and  went  in  B.C.  62  to  Italy  (Clinton  and  Fischer,  under  the 
year  B.C.  62).  On  his  departure,  Pompey  left  Scaurus  in 
Syria  (Appian,  Syr.  51  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  5).  This 
governor  carried  on  to  its  close  the  campaign  against  the 
Arabian  prince  Aretas,  contemplated  by  Pompey  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  1).  Peference  is 
made  to  this  on  the  coins  bearing  the  inscription  Bex  Aretas, 
M.  Scaurus,  Aed.  cur.,  ex  S.  C.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  v.  131  ; 
Babelon,  Monnaies  dc  la  rdpublique  romainc,  t.  i.  1885, 
p.  120  sq.). — A  decree  of  the  Tyrians  in  honour  of  Scaurus 
is  communicated  by  Eenan  in  Mission  de  Phe'nicie,  p.  533  sq. 
Prom  Joppa  Scaurus  took  with  him  the  skeleton  of  the  sea 
monster  to  which  Andromeda  had  been  fastened  (Pliny, 
Historia  Naturalis,  ix.  5.  11). — Compare,  in  reference  to 
Scaurus  generally,  Drumann,  GescJiichte  Boms,  i.  28-32 ; 
Pauly's  Real-Encycl.  i.  1,  2  Aufl.  pp.  372-374;  Borghesi, 
Oeuvres,  ii.  185  ff.  ;  Gaumitz,  Zeipziyer  Studicn  zur  class. 
Philologie,  Bd.  ii.  1879,  pp.  249-289,  especially  p.  259. 

Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  61-60. 

According  to  Appian,  Syr.  51,  between  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  Marcius  Philippus  and  Lentulus  Marcellinus  were, 
for  two  years  each,  governors  of  Syria  (robvSe  fiev  eKarepw 
8l€T7)$  irpt(j)67)  xpovos),  both  with  praetorian  power.  Seeing 
that  Gabinius  arrived  in  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  57,  we 
must  assign  to  Marcius  Philippus  the  years  B.C.  61-60,  and 
to  Lentulus  Marcellinus  the  years  B.C.  59-58.  Compare 
Clinton,  iii.  346,  against  Noris,  p.  223,  and  Schopflin,  p.  466, 
who  give  to  both  only  the  two  years  B.C.  59-58.  The 
correct  statement  is  also  given  in  :  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,n.  101, 
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103  ;  Godt,  Quomodo  provinciae  Romanae  per  decennium  hello 
civili  Caesariano  antecedens  administratae  sint  (Kiel  1876), 
pp.  7,  8. 

Lentulus  Marcellinus,  B.C.  59-58. 

Compare  what  is  said  above.  He  too,  like  his  predecessor, 
had  still  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Arabians  (Appian, 
Syr.  51). 

A.  Gabinius,  B.C.  57-55. 

On  account  of  the  constant  disturbances  caused  in  Syria 
by  the  Arabs,  it  was  resolved  in  B.C.  58  to  send  thither 
immediately  a  proconsul  (Appian,  Syr.  51),  and  indeed  first 
of  all  they  sent  A.  Gabinius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year 
B.C.  58  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  30),  who  therefore  arrived  in 
Syria  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  57.2 — He  used  his  power  in  an 
exceedingly  oppressive  and  tyrannical  manner  (Dio  Cassius, 
xxxix.  55,  5Q).  Cicero  also  speaks  frequently  of  his  bound- 
less rapacity.  For  example,  it  is  declared  in  Pro  Sestio,  c.  43  : 
"  Gabinium  haurire  cotidie  ex  paratissimis  atque  opulentissimis 
Syriae  gazis  inumerahile  pondus  auri,  helium  inferre  quiescen- 
tihus,  ut  eorum  veteres  illibatasque  divitias  in  profundissi?num 
lihidinum  suarum  gurgitem  profundat."  In  Be  provinciis 
consular ibus,  c.  4  :  "  In  Syria  imperatore  illo  nihil  aliud 
[neque  gestum]  ncque  actum  est  nisi  pactiones  pecuniarum  cum 
tyrannis,  decisiones,  direptioncs,  latrocinia,  caedes." — Gabinius 
was  a  favourite  and  an  unswerving  adherent  of  Pompey,  and 
therefore  when  Pompey  came  into  conflict  with  the  senate  he 
took  the  side  of  his  patron,  as  he  showed,  for  example,  in  his 

2  For  the  consuls  and  praetors  went  then  to  the  province  immediately 
after  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  office.  This  was  first  changed  in  B.C. 
52,  when  it  was  determined  that  five  years  must  always  elapse.  Compare 
Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  (2  Aufl.  1881)  p.  522. 
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Egyptian  campaign.  He  had  engaged,  as  early  as  B.C.  56,3  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  well  fitted  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  republic,  when  he  received  instructions  from 
Pompey  to  reinstate  King  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Alexandria  by  a  popular  revolt.  Ptolemy  himself 
gave  to  this  command  the  necessary  stimulus  by  a  present  of 
10,000  talents.  These  two  reasons  moved  Gabinius  more 
powerfully  than  the  contrary  wishes  of  the  senate,  and  the 
existing  law  which  forbade  the  proconsul  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  his  province.  He  suspended  his  operations  against 
the  Parthians,  pushed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  conquered  the 
Egyptian  army.  In  this  campaign  young  Marc  Antony,  the 
future  triumvir,  distinguished  himself.  King  Ptolemy  was 
restored  to  his  throne  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  55 
(Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  56—58  ;  Cicero,  in  Pison.  c.  21  ;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  6.  2;  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  3;  Appian,  Syr.  51; 
Fischer,  Bom.  Zeittafeln,  pp.  244,  247).  He  was  therefore 
at  Pome  on  this  account,  mainly  at  Cicero's  instigation,  in 
B.C.  5o,  accused  de  majestate.  The  trial  was  already  going 
on  when  he,  in  September  B.C.  54,  after  the  province  had 
been  meanwhile  transferred  to  Crassus,  arrived  in  Eome 
(Cicero,  ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  5-7).  His  wealth  and  the  influence 
of  Pompey  prevailed  in  securing  for  him  a  favourable  judg- 
ment in  this  matter ;  but  on  account  of  his  boundless 
oppressions  he  was  sentenced  to  exile,  although  now  Cicero 
himself,  induced  to  do  so  by  Pompey,  pled  on  his  behalf 
(Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  59-63,  cf.  55  ;  Appian,  Syr.  51  ;  Civ.  ii. 
24  ;  Cicero,  ad  Quint,  fr.  iii.  1-4  ;  pro  Balirio  Postumo,  cc. 
8  and  12).  —  Compare  on  Gabinius  generally,  Drumann, 
Geschichte  Boms,  iii.  40-62;  Pauly's  Beal-Uncyclop.  iii. 
pp.  565-571. 

3  From  this  indication  of  the  time  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
reinstatement  of  Ptolemy  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  55,  probably 
in  March.     Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  p.  247. 
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M.  Licinius  Crassus,  B.C.  54—53. 

In  the  year  B.C.  60,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  had 
formed  what  is  called  the  first  Triumvirate.  In  B.C.  56  this 
arrangement  was  renewed  upon  their  meeting  together  at 
Luca.  The  result  of  this  was  that  in  B.C.  55  two  of  the 
triumvirs,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  obtained  the  rank  of  consuls. 
While  they  held  the  consulship,  Pompey  undertook  the 
administration  of  Spain,  Crassus  that  of  Syria,  to  be  entered 
upon  by  each  in  B.C.  55  (Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  33—36  ;  Livy, 
Epitome,  105  ;  Plutarch,  Pompeius,  52  ;  Crassus,  15  ;  Appian, 
Civ.  ii.  18).  Crassus  started  from  Eome  and  went  to  Syria 
in  November  B.C.  55,  even  before  the  expiry  of  his  consul- 
ship (see  Clinton,  ad  ann.  B.C.  54  ;  Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln, 
p.  250).4 — In  B.C.  54  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  pressed  forward  till  he  had  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
but  he  then  turned  back  and  spent  the  winter  in  Syria.  In 
the  spring  of  B.C.  53  he  renewed  his  campaign,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  but  suffered  a  serious  defeat,  and  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Carrae.  When  he  could  not  even 
here  maintain  his  ground,  he  continued  his  retreat,  and  had 
reached  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountain  land  when  the 
Parthian  general  Surena  offered  him  terms  of  peace  on  the 
condition  that  the  Eomans  should  confine  themselves  to  the 
districts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates.  Crassus  was 
obliged  to  a^ree  to  these  terms  ;  but  when  ^oincj  to  a  confer- 
ence  with  Surena,  accompanied  by  a  small  retinue,  he  was 
treacherously  set  upon  by  the  Parthian  troops  and  murdered 
in  B.C.  53  (according  to  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  465  :  V.  Idus  Juntas,  or 
9th  June  ;  see  Clinton  and  Fischer,  ad  ann.  B.C.  53).     Many 

4  He  cannot,  however,  have  entered  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  since  he  sent  forward  a  subordinate  to  take  over  the  province  from 
Gabinius,  who  was  sent  away  unrecognised  by  Gabinius  (Dio  Cassius, 
xxxix.  60), 
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of  his  people  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Parthians  :  part  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  ;  another  part  had  even  before 
this  returned  to  Syria  under  the  leadership  of  the  quaestor 
Cassius  Longinus  (Dio  Cassius,  xl.  12-27;  Plutarch,  Crassus, 
17-31  ;  Livy,  Epitome,  10G  ;  Justin,  xlii.  4). — Compare  on 
Crassus  generally,  Druinann,  Geschichte  Earns,  iv.  71-115  , 
Pauly's  Real-Eneyclop.  iv.  1064-1068.  On  the  Parthian 
campaign,  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Trans  und  Seiner  Nach- 
barldnder  (1888),  pp.  87-93  ;  and  the  literature  referred  to 
by  Gutschmid,  p.  171  f. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus,  B.C.  53-51. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  the  supreme  command  in  Syria 
fell  to  Cassius  Longinus.  The  Parthians  now  made  inroads 
upon  the  Pioman  territory,  pressed  on  in  B.C.  51  as  far  as 
Antioch,  but  were  fortunately  again  driven  back  by  Cassius 
in  autumn  of  B.C.  51  (Dio  Cassius,  xl.  28-29;  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  7.  3  ;  Livy,  Epitome,  108  ;  Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Cicero, 
act  Atticum,\.  20;  ad  Familiar es,  ii.  10;  PhUipp.  xL  14; 
Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  ii.  117  f . ;  Pauly's  Beal-Encyclop. 
ii.  194  ff.  On  the  chronology,  see  especially,  Fischer, 
Zeitlafeln,  p.  260  f.).5 

M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  B.C.  51-50. 

Cassius  Longinus  was  succeeded  by  Bibulus  (according  to 
Cicero,  ad  Familiarcs,  ii.  10  ;  ad  Atticum,  v.  20  ;  Dio  Cassius, 
xL  30).  He  is  called  Aeviaos  BvfiXos  in  Appian,  Syr.  51. 
But  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  ad  Familiarcs,  xii.  19,  xv. 
1  and  3,  and  Livy,  Epitome,  108,  and  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii. 
31,  it  is  put  beyond  dispute  that  he  was  M.   Bibulus,  the 

5  Cicero  was  then  (August  B.C.  51-July  B.C.  50  ;  compare  Fischer, 
Zeittafeln,  pp.  262,  299)  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  boasted  of  having  had 
something  to  do  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (compare  especially, 
ad  Familiarcs,  xv.  1-1). 
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colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  consulship  in  B.C.  59. — He  arrived 
in  Syria  in  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  51  (Cicero,  ad  Atticum, 
v.  18  and  20). — He  also  had  still  trouble  with  the  Parthians 
(compare  Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii.  19),  but  was  able  to  rid 
himself  of  it  in  great  measure  by  stirring  up  internal  feuds 
among  them.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  xl.  30,  these  civil 
conflicts  took  place  as  early  as  B.C.  51,  during  the  consulship 
of  M.  Marcel lus  and  Sulp.  Eufus.  Compare  Cicero,  adAtticum, 
vii.  2,  sub  fin. :  Parthi  repente  Bibulum  semivivum  rcliauerunt. 
— Cicero,  who  at  this  same  time  administered  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Cilicia,  in  ad  Atticum,  yi.  1.  13,  mentions  Bibulus 
among  those  who  in  the  administration  of  their  province  "valde 
honeste  se  gerunt." — Compare  also  Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  p. 
264  f.  On  Bibulus  generally,  Drumann,  Gcschichte  Boms,  ii. 
97-105;  Pauly's  Real- Ency clop.  ii.  101  f. 

Vejento,  B.C.  50-49. 

"  Bibulus  de  provincia  decessit,  Vejentoncm  praefccit?  So 
writes  Cicero  in  the  "beginning  of  December  B.C.  50  (ad 
Atticum,  vii.  3.  5). 

Q.  Metellus  Scijno,  B.C.  49-48. 

When,  during  the  first  days  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  the  civil 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  broke  out,  the  provinces  had 
just  been  partitioned  among  the  Pompeian  party,  and  the 
province  of  Syria  had  been  conferred  on  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompey,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  held  the  consulship  in 
the  year  B.C.  52  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  6  ;  compare  Cicero,  ad 
Atticum,  ix.  1). — Toward  the  end  of  B.C.  49  he  withdrew 
from  Syria  two  legions  for  the  support  of  Pompey,  and 
wintered  with  them  in  the  territory  of  Pergamum  (Caesar, 
Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4  and  31).  In  the  following  year  he  proceeded 
to  Macedonia,  and  joined  Pompey  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  33,  78-82).      In  the  battle 
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of  Pharsalia  he  commanded  the  centre  of  Pompey's  army 
(Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  86).  —  Compare  on  Metellus  Scipio 
generally,  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  ii.  44—49  ;  Pauly's  Real- 
Encyclop.  ii.  32—34. 

2.  Syria  during  the  Time  of  Caesar,  B.C.  47—44. 

Sextus  Caesar,  B.C.  47-46. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  9th  August  B.C.  48,  Caesar 
followed  Pompey  by  sea  to  Egypt,  which  he  reached  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of 
Pompey,  which  had  taken  place  on  the  28th  September. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  he  became  involved  in  Egypt  in  a 
war  with  King  Ptolemy,  which  detained  him  there  for  nine 
months  (Appian,  Civ.  ii.  90).  Not  till  the  end  of  June  B.C. 
47  could  he  get  away  from  Egypt,  and  then  he  went  as 
speedily  as  possible  (Dio  Cassius,  xlii.  47  :  Tayei  iroKKm 
^pr)ad[ievo^)  through  Syria  to  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus  {Auct.  de  Bell.  Alexandr. 
c.  33,  65  ff.  ;  Plutarch,  Caesar,  49,  50  ;  Suetonius,  Caesar, 
35  ;  Appian,  Civ.  ii.  91).6  Hitherto  Syria,  as  it  would 
seem,  had  been  left  very  much  to  itself.  Now  for  the  first 
time,  during  his  short  visit  to  the  province  (according  to 
Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  xi.  20,  Caesar  was  at  Antioch  in  the 
middle  of  July  B.C.  47),  Caesar  organized  the  administration 
of  Syria  by  setting  up  a  relative  of  his  own,  Sextus  Caesar, 
as  governor  {Bell.  Alexandr.  c.  (^6  ;  Dio  Cassias,  xlvii.  26  ; 
compare  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2). — Many  cities  of  Syria 
then    obtained    from    Caesar    important    privileges,    and,    in 

6  Caesar  journeyed  by  sea  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and  from  Syria  to 
Cilicia  ;  compare  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3,  9.  1.  Auct.  de  Bell.  Alexandr. 
66  :  eadem  classe,  qua  venerat,  proficiscitur  in  Ciliciam.  In  an  earlier 
passage,  Bell.  Alexandr.  33  :  sic  rebus  omnibus  confectis  et  collocatis  ipse 
itinere  terrestri  profectus  est  in  Syriam,  the  words  itinere  terrestri  ought 
to  be  struck  out. 
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consequence,  began  reckoning  from  a  new  era,  the  aera 
Caesariana ;  so,  e.g.,  Antioch,  Gabala,  Laodicea,  Ptolemais 
(see  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Syromacedonum,  ed.  Lips.  pp. 
162  sqq.,  270  sqq.,  293  sqq.,  424  sqq.  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
Vet.  iii.  279  sqq.,  313  sqq.,  315  sqq.,  423  sqq.).  Compare 
Bell.  Alexandr.  Qo  :  commoratus  fere  in  omnibus  civitatibus, 
quae  majore  sunt  dignitate,  praemia  bene  mcritis  et  viritim  et 
publice  tribuit.     Marquardt.  Romische  Staatsvcrwaltung,  i.  397. 

Caecilius  Bassus,  B.C.  46. 

While  Caesar  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  46  had  still  to  fight  in 
Africa  with  the  party  of  Pompey,  a  Pompeian,  Caecilius 
Bassus,  sought  to  secure  to  himself  the  governorship  of 
Syria.  He  was  indeed  beaten  by  Sextus,  but  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  governor  put  out  of  the  way  by  assassination, 
won  over  the  soldiers  to  his  side,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Syria  (Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  26-27;  Livy,  Epitome,  114; 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  1.  Diverging  in  points  of  detail, 
Appian,  Civ.  iii.  77,  iv.  58,  with  whom  Drumann,  Geschiehte 
Roms,  ii.  125—127,  and  Pauly's  Real- Ency clop.  ii.  36  f., 
agree). 

C.  Antistius  Vetus,  B.C.  45. 

In  opposition  to  Caecilius  Bassus  the  party  of  Caesar  was 
headed  by  Antistius  Yetus.  In  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  45 
he  besieged  Bassus  in  Apamea,  but  could  gain  no  decided 
advantage  over  him,  because  the  Parthians  brought  assistance 
to  Bassus  (Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  27.  Compare  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xiv.  11.  1.  The  date  is  given  by  Cicero,  ad  Atticitm,  xiv. 
9.  3,  and  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  27,  as  8ia  rov  ^ei/iava). 

L.  Statins  Murcus,  B.C.  44. 

In  order  to  put  down  Caecilius  Bassus,  Caesar  sent, 
probably  in  the   beginning  of  B  c.  44   L.  Statius  Marcus   to 
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Syria  with  three  legions.7  He  was  supported  by  the  governor 
of  Bithynia,  Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  also  had  three  legions 
under  his  command.  By  both  Bassus  was  again  besieged  in 
Apamea  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  77,  iv.  58  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  27; 
Josephus,  Antia.  xiv.  11.  1.     Compare  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752). 

3.  Syria  under  the  Administration  of  Cassius,  B.C.  44-42. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus,  B.C.  44-42. 

Affairs  took  a  new  turn  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  on  15th  March  B.C.  44.  Among  the  conspirators  who 
accomplished  that  deed  was,  besides  Brutus,  the  celebrated 
C.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  same  man  who,  in  the  years  B.C. 
53-51,  had  successfully  defended  Syria  against  the  attack  of 
the  Parthians.  He  had  been  already  nominated  by  Caesar 
as  governor  of  Syria  for  the  year  B.C.  43  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  2, 
iv.  57).  But  after  Caesar's  death  Marc  Antony  contrived  it 
so  that  Syria  was  given  to  Dolabella,  and  another  province, 
possibly  Cyrene,  to  Cassius  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  7-8,  iv.  57). 
Cassius,  however,  did  not  agree  to  these  arrangements,  but 
went  to  Syria  as  the  province  assigned  to  him  by  Caesar. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  44,  before 
Dolabella  had  made  bis  appearance  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  24, 
iv.  58  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  21,  26).7a — At  the  time  of  his 
arrival  Caecilius  Bassus  was  still  under  siege  by  Statius 
Murcus    and  Marcius  Crispus    in  Apamea.       He    succeeded 

7  From  Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii.  19,  we  learn  that  Caesar  once  nomi- 
nated Q.  Cornificius  as  governor  of  Syria.  Cicero  writes  to  Cornificius  as 
follows  :  Bellum,  quod  est  in  Syria,  Syriamque  provinciam  tibi  tributam 
esse  a  Caesare  ex  tuis  litteris  cognovi.  As  the  letter  is  not  dated,  it  cannot 
he  used  as  determining  anything  further  as  to  the  time.  In  any  case,  that 
seems  to  have  heen  a  plan  that  was  never  carried  out. 

7a  On  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  provinces  during  the  year  B.C. 
44,  see  further  details  in  Drumann,  Geschichte  Horns,  i.  139-144,  ii.  123  f. 
Pauly's  Real-Encyclop.  ii.  196  f.  Lange,  Rbmische  Alterthumer,  iii.,  2  Aufl. 
p.  498  ff.     Krause,  A2ipian  als  Quelle  fur  die  Zeit  von  der   Verschworung 
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in  winning  over  to  himself  the  two  besieging  generals,  where- 
upon also  the  legion  of  Bassus  went  over  to  him.  Cassius 
himself  relates  to  Cicero  that  this  occurred  in  March  and 
May  B.C.  43  (Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii.  11  and  12.  Compare 
ad  Brutum,  ii.  5  ;  Philippic,  xi.  12,  30  ;  Appian,  Civ.  iii.  78, 
iv.  59  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  28  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  2  ; 
Drumann,  Gcschichte  Bonis,  ii.  128). — Thus  Cassius  had  con- 
siderable righting  power  at  his  command8  before  Dolabella, 
who  had  meanwhile  established  himself  in  the  interests  of 
Marc  Antony  in  Asia  Minor,  made  his  appearance  in  Syria  in 
B.C.  43,  and  pressed  forward  as  far  as  Laodicea,  on  the  sea- 
coast  south  of  Antioch  (Appian,  Civ.  iii.  78,  iv.  60  ;  Dio 
Cassius,  xlvii.  29—30).  Cassius  laid  siege  to  him  there 
(Cicero,  ad  Familiares,  xii.  13-15),  and  compelled  him  to 
yield,  whereupon  Dolabella  had  his  head  struck  off  by  a 
soldier  of  his  bodyguard  (Appian,  Civ.  iv.  60-62  ;  Dio 
Cassius,  xlvii.  30  ;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  ii.  129  ff., 
514  ff. ;  Wegehaupt,  B.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  1880).— After 
the  defeat  of  Dolabella,  Cassius  intended  to  turn  to  Egypt, 
but  instead  of  this  was  called  by  Brutus  to  Asia  Minor 
in  B.C.  42.9     He  therefore  left  his  nephew  10  with  a  legion 

gegen  Caesar  bis  zum  Tode  des  Decimus  Brutus,  Till.  i.  18*79,  p.  12  ff. 
Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rom.  Kaiserzcit,  i.  22  ff.  Otto  Eduard  Schmidt, 
Jahrbiicher  fur  class.  Philologie,  13,  Supplementband,  1884,  pp.  700-712. 

8  Of  the  three  above-named  generals,  Cassius  had  at  their  own  wish 
dismissed  Crispus  and  Bassus,  but  he  retained  in  his  service,  with  the 
retention  of  his  former  rank,  Statius  Murcus  (Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  28). 

9  Van  der  Chijs,  de  Her  ode  M.  p.  18,  has  rightly  shown,  in  opposition 
to  Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln,  p.  328,  that  Brutus'  call  to  Cassius  was 
given,  not  in  B.C.  43,  but  in  B.C.  42,  not  till  some  time  after  Cicero's  death, 
which  took  place  on  7th  December  B.C.  43  (Plutarch,  Brutus,  28),  when 
already  Octavian  and  Marc  Antony  had  formed  the  plan  of  passing  over 
to  Greece  (Appian,  iv.  63).  On  the  jther  hand,  he  is  in  error  in  making 
Cassius  winter  in  Egypt  in  B.C.  43-42,  since  the  opposite  is  proved  from 
Appian,  iv.  63.  Hitzig,  ii.  517,  gives  the  right  view.  Compare  also 
Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  Societatis  philol.  Lips.  iv.  1875,  p.  251  sq. 

10  His  name  is  unknown.     In   the  battle  at  Philippi  a   nephew   of 
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in  Syria  (Appian,  Civ.  iv.  63),  met  with  Brutus  at  Smyrna, 
then  undertook  an  expedition  against  Rhodes,  again  joined 
Brutus  at  Sardes,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia, 
where,  late  in  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  42,  at  Philippi,  the 
troops  of  the  conspirators  were  defeated  by  Marc  Antony 
and  Octavian.  Cassius,  as  well  as  his  confederate  Brutus, 
ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand  (Appian,  Civ.  iv.  63—138; 
Dio  Cassius,  xlvii.  31-49  ;  Plutarch,  Brutus,  28-53). 

4.   Syria  under  the  Rule  of  Marc  Antony,  B.C.  41-30. 

Decidius  Saxa,  B.C.  41-40. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Octavian  went  to  Italy,  while 
Marc  Antony  proceeded  first  of  all  to  Greece  and  afterwards 
to  Asia  (Plutarch,  Antonius,  23-24).  On  his  march  through 
Asia,  Antony  met  for  the  first  time,  in  B.C.  41,  at  Tarsus, 
Cleopatra,  who  managed  so  to  fascinate  him  by  her  charms, 
that  he  followed  her  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  B.C.  41-40  in  inactivity  and  self-indulgence  (Plutarch, 
Antonius,  25-28).  —  During  B.C.  41,  before  he  went  to 
Egypt,  he  arranged  the  affairs  of  Syria,11  exacted  on  every 
hand  an  exorbitant  tribute  (Appian,  Civ.  v.  7),  and  left 
Decidius  Saxa  as  governor  (Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  24;  Livy, 
Epitome,  127). 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  40,  Autony  left  Egypt,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  arrived  in  Italy,  with  the  intention 
of  engaging  in  conflict  with  Octavian  ;  but  after  some 
unimportant  skirmishing,  he  concluded  with  him  at  Brun- 
disium  a  treaty,  according  to  which  the  provinces  were  to 
be  partitioned  between  Octavian   and  Antony,  in  such  a  way 

Cassius  fell,  named  L.  Cassius  (Appian,  iv.  135).  Perhaps  this  is  the 
same  as  he  who  is  referred  to  in  the  text,  as  Noris,  Cenot.  Pis.  p.  280, 
conjectures. 

11  Where  he  already  had  served  under  GaLinius.     See  above,  p.  331. 
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that  the  former  should  have  the  West  and  the  latter  the  East 
(Appian,  Civ.  v.  52-65;  Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  27-28.  The 
dividing  line  was  at  Scodra,  now  called  Scutari,  in  Illyria, 
Appian,  v.  65).  Antony  remained  for  somewhere  about  a 
year  in  Italy,  during  which  time  he  appointed  several  vassal 
kings,  among  whom  was  Herod,12  and  then  went  in  autumn 
of  B.C.  39  to  Athens  (Appian,  Civ.  v.  75—76  ;  Dio  Cassius, 
xlviii.  39),  where,  with  several  intervals  of  absence,  he 
remained  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  3  6  (Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms, 
i.  441  f.,  447  f.). 

At  the  time  when  Antony  secured  to  himself  from  Octavian 
the  rule  over  the  East,  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  territory, 
the  whole  province  of  Syria,  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Parthians.  These  had,  in  B.C.  42,  just  about  the  time 
when  Cassius  left  Syria  (Appian,  Civ.  iv.  63),  been  invited 
by  Cassius  to  join  a  league  against  Octavian  and  Antony. 
But  nothing  came  of  that  plan  then,  for  the  whole  programme 
fell  through  at  Philippi,  and  the  negotiations  that  had  been 
for  a  long  while  under  consideration  were  brought  to  an 
end.  But  Labienus,  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  remained  at 
the  Part  Irian  court,  and  succeeded  by  his  persistent  represen- 
tations in  persuading  King  Orodes  at  length  to  make  an 
inroad  upon  the  Eoman  territory.  As  early  perhaps  as  the 
autumn  of  B.C.  41,  at  latest  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  40,  a  great 
Parthian  army,  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  King  Orodes,  invaded  Syria,  and  attacked  Decidius 
Sax  a,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  He  then  conquered  all  Syria, 
Phoenicia  (with  the  exception  only  of  Tyre),  and  Palestine, 

12  Appian,  Civ.  v.  75  :  'igtyi  oz  irq  xctl  (SuatKiccs,  ov;  }>0Ktt*tt.<7Ztzv,  sttI  Qopot; 
dpoc  TSTwyfASvoig,  Uourcv  yAv  Actpzlov  to<j  ^ocpuaKov;  rou  Mi@pi0a.T0v,  'iBot/- 
y.ccicov  "hi  Kctl  2 u tu cc p z a v  IIdcjZyiv,  Ayvurocu  <$£  TliGidcju,  x.a.1  IloT^syoit/oc, 
yApovg  KA/w'«f,  kocI  srepovg  \g  itepot  Uvr\.  Also  some  appointments  of  later 
times  (b.c.  35)  in  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32.  Compare  Plutarch,  Antonius, 
36  :  no'Khoi:  eyocpi^tTO  rzTpoco-^iccg  kuI  fiuai'htiotg  iQuwv  yzy&hav,  ioiurcttg  oiot, 
~o?^ovg  $  cetpypslro  (bocoiteiccg. 
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and  finally  pressed  on  to  Asia  Minor,  and  even  went  as  far  as 
the  Ionian  coast  (Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  24-26  ;  Appian,  Syr.  51  ; 
Civ.  v.  65;  Plutarch,  Antonius,  30;  Livy,  Epitome,  127). — 

On  the  chronology,  see  especially,  Biircklein,  Qudlen  und 
Chronologic  der  rbmisch-parthcnisclien  Echhuge  in  den  Jahren 
713-718  d.  St.  {Leipziger  Dissertat.  1879)  pp.  49-51. 
Generally,  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Trans  und  seiner  Nachhar- 
lander  (Tiib.  1888),  p.  93  ff.,  and  the  literature  there  referred 
to  by  Gutschmid. 

P.  Ventidius,  B.C.  39-38. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  40,  according  to  Burck- 
lein,  or,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning,  in  B.C.  39,  Antony 
sent  P.  Ventidius  with  an  army  to  Asia.  This  general,  in 
B.C.  39,  drove  Labienus  back  to  Taurus,  and  defeated  him 
there  in  a  decisive  battle.  Labienus  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death.  Ventidius  then  overran  Cilicia, 
gained  a  victory  over  Pharnapates,  a  general  under  Pacorus, 
at  Amanus,  the  mountain  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  and  took  possession  now  without  difficulty  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  (Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  39-41  ;  Livy,  Epitome, 
127;  Plutarch,  Antonius,  33).13 — In  B.C.  38  the  Parthians 
made  a  new  invasion,  but  suffered  a  complete  defeat  in  the 
district  of  Cyrrestic  at  the  hands  of  Ventidius.  Pacorus  was 
slain  in  the  battle,  on  the  same  day  on  which  Crassus  had 
fallen  fifteen  years  before.  This  gives  as  the  date  of  the 
battle  V.  Idus  Junias,  or  9th  June  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  19—20; 
Livy,  Epitome,  128  ;  Plutarch,  Antonius,  34.  Compare  also 
Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  21  :  iv  rg  avrg  rjfiepa  i/carepov  rod  Ztovs 
a/jLcftorepa  ovvr/vexOv)- — Ventidius  now  went  forth  against 
Antiochus  of  Comagene.  While  he  laid  siege  to  his  enemy 
in    Samosata,  Antony  himself    arrived,  dismissed  Ventidius, 

13  That  all  this  happened  during  the  year  B.C.  39,  is  distinctly  stated  in 
Dio  Cassius,  xlviii.  43,  init. 
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and  continued  the  siege.  But  he  met  with  little  success, 
was  satisfied  with  an  apparent  submission  on  the  part  of 
Antiochus,  and  went  back  to  Athens,  leaving  C.  Sosius 
governor  in  Syria  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  20-22;  Plutarch, 
Antonius,  34). — On  the  chronology,  see  Burcklein,  Quellen 
und  Chronologie  des  rom.  parth.  Felclzihge,  pp.  51—61. 

C.  Sosius,  B.C.  38-37. 

Sosius  completed  the  subjugation  of  Syria  by  conquering 
the  Jewish  king  Antigonus,  the  confederate  of  the  Parthians, 
and  taking  Jerusalem.  He  then  set  up  Herod  as  king,  who 
had  been  nominated  before  by  Antony.  Dio  Cassius,  xlix. 
22,  assigns  this  to  B.C.  38,  under  the  consulship  of  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  and  C.  Norbanus  Flaccus.  But  compare 
what  is  said  under  §  14. 

In  the  year  B.C.  36  Antony  himself  again  appeared  in  the 
East.  Wishing  to  deal  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Parthians,  he 
advanced  against  them  with  a  great  force,  but  accomplished 
nothing,  and  was  obliged,  after  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
to  retire  again  with  heavy  losses  (compare  Gutschmid, 
Geschichte  Ivans,  pp.  97—101). — But  before  he  went  forth 
against  the  Parthians,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  36,  he  had  again 
met  with  Cleopatra  in  Syria.  And  after  his  return  from 
that  unfortunate  expedition,  he  gave  himself  up  in  Leuke 
Kome,  between  Sidon  and  Berytus,  to  the  usual  luxurious 
indulgences  in  her  company  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  23—31  ; 
Plutarch,  Antonius,  36—51). — He  then  followed  her,  before 
the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  36  (Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  p. 
358  f.),  to  Egypt,  and  remained  there  till  B.C.  33,  abandoning 
himself  to  unbounded  revels  and  pleasures,  which  were 
interrupted  only  by  two  short  campaigns  against  Armenia  in 
B.C.  34  and  B.C.  33  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  33,  39-41,  44; 
Plutarch,  Antonius,  52—53  ;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  i. 
461-467;  Pauly's  Real-Encyclop.  i.  1,  2  Aufl.  p,  1178). 
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During  this  period  and  that  immediately  following,  down 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  only  two  governors  of  Syria  are 
known  to  us. 

L.  Munacius  Plancus,  B.C.  35. 

In  B.C.  35,  while  L.  Cornificius  and  Sextus  Pompeius  were 
consuls  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  18),  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  after 
his  defeat  by  Octavian  had  fled  to  Asia  Minor,  was  there 
put  to  death.  Appian,  Civ.  v.  144,  says  that  it  is  un- 
certain whether  the  order  for  his  execution  was  given  by 
Antony  himself  ot  by  Plancus  the  governor  of  Syria  (elal 
S'  ot  TIXdyKOV,  ou/c  'Avtgovlov  Xeyovaiv  €7riar€LXat,  apyovTa 
Xvpiai).  We  see  from  this  incidental  statement  that  at 
this  time  L.  Munacius  Plancus  was  governor  of  Syria.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  trusty  friends  of  Antony,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  Octavian  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  that  prince  and  Antony  in  B.C.  32  (Dio  Cassius, 
1.  3). — Compare  also  generally,  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms, 
iv.  207-213;  Pauly's  Real-Encyclop.  v.  204-208  ;  Borghesi, 
Ocuvres,  ii.  83  ff. 

L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  B.C.  32—31  (?). 

Appian,  Civ.  iv.  38,  makes  a  passing  reference  to  L. 
Bibulus  among  the  conspirators  who  subsequently  effected  a 
reconciliation  with  Octavian  and  Antony.  "But  Bibulus 
reconciled  himself  [with  Antony  and  Octavian]  at  the  same 
time  as  Messala,  and  served  under  Antony  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship,  and  was  often  employed  in  negotiations 
for  peace  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed 
by  Antony  governor  of  Syria,  and  died  while  he  held  the 
office   of  governor." H     Since   Bibulus  is  here   said  to   have 

14  Bifiovho;  OS  IcziiaoLTO  oiua.  tw  NsvoctAot,  ku\  \'ja.va.pyJwiv  '  Avtuviu, 
oia.~K~hu.yoc,;  T£  vroAAoiKtg  ' Avruvla  xotl  Kott'ootpi  t;  ocAh^Aov;  iTrcpdutvas,  hoc.  I 
oTpctTYiyo;  dTTtOtl^din  Ivpiug  vtt'  ' Autuv i'ov,  koli  ot p ctTYiyuv  'irt 
uvtvj;  cc~tQccy  tu. 
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died  during  his  governorship,  but  was,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  coins,  alive  at  least  in  B.C.  33  (Drumann, 
Geschichte  Roms,  ii.  106),  Noris,  Cenot.  Pison.  p.  286  ;  Schop- 
flin,  p.  477,  and  others  correctly  place  his  term  as  governor 
in  the  period  of  the  wars  between  Antony  and  Octavian. 
Compare  also  Drumann,  Geschichte  Boms,  ii.  105  f . ;  Borghesi, 
Oeuvres,  ii.  92  IT.;  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  n.  581.  The  coins  in 
Babelon,  Monnaies  cle  la  re'puhlique  romaine,  t.  i.  1885,  p. 
304  sq. 

Antony  was  meanwhile  becoming  more  and  more  enslaved 
by  the  caresses  of  Cleopatra.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  promise  Roman  provinces  to  her  and  to  her 
children.  Thus  Cleopatra  obtained,  among  others,  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  as  far  as  Eleutherus,  with  the  exception  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  portions  of  Judea  and  Arabia,  which  were 
taken  away  from  their  kings  Herod  and  Malchus,  and,  finally, 
a  part  of  Iturea,  the  king  of  which,  Lysanias,  had  been  slain 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  8,  4.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18. 
5  ;  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32  ;  Plutarch,  Antonius,  36.  On  the 
time  at  which  these  donations  were  made,  see  below  at  §  15). 
Cleopatra's  son,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  borne  to  Antony, 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  obtained  Syria  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Phoenicia,  while  Coele-Syria  continued  the 
portion  of  his  mother  (so  Plutarch,  Antonius,  54  ;  compare 
Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  41).  See  generally,  Mommsen,  Res  gestae 
divi  Augusti,  2  Aufl.  p.  118. — These  donations  were  not 
indeed  confirmed  by  the  senate  (Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  41).  And 
the  glory  of  Antony  soon  came  to  an  end.  After  the  last 
Armenian  campaign  of  B.C.  33  he  went  to  Greece.  While 
he  was  there  in  B.C.  32  the  war  between  him  and  Octavian 
broke  out,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  the  battle  of  Actiuni 
of  2nd  September  B.C.  31,  the  power  of  Antony  was  finally 
and  completely  overthrown. 
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II.  The  Period  of  the  Empire,  b.c.  30-a.d.  70. 
1.   Octavianus  Augustus,  B.C.  30— 19th  August  a.d.  14. 

Q.  Didius,  B.C.  30. 

After  the  battle  of  Actiura,  Antony  fled  to  Egypt. 
Octavian  pursued  him,  but  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the 
unfavourable  season,  to  pass  the  winter  in  Samos  (Suetonius, 
Augustus,  17).  It  was  not  until  the  year  B.C.  30  that  he 
made  a  land  journey  through  Asia  and  Syria  (Asiae  Syriacquc 
circuity,  Aegyptum  petit,  Suetonius,  Augustas,  17)  to  Egypt, 
where,  on  1st  August  B.C.  30,  before  the  gates  of  Alexandria, 
he  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  Antony  was  beaten,  while  at 
the  same  time  his  fleet  went  over  to  Octavian.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took  away  their  own 
lives,  and  Octavian  became  supreme  and  absolute  sovereign 
over  the  whole  of  the  Eoman  empire  (Dio  Cassius,  li.  1—14 ; 
Plutarch,  Antonius,  69—86.  Compare  Clinton,  ad  ann.  30; 
Fischer,  Zcittafdn,  p.  370  f.). 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Actium  and  the  death  of  Antony,  from  September  B.C.  31 
to  August  B.C.  30,  a  certain  Q.  Didius  is  said  to  have  been 
governor  of  Syria.  He  incited  the  Arab  tribes  to  burn  the 
ships  which  had  been  built  for  Antony  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  prevented  the  gladiators,  who  sought  to  proceed  from 
Cyzicus  to  the  aid  of  Antony,  from  passing  over  into  Egypt, 
in  which  King  Herod  also  lent  him  assistance  (Dio  Cassius, 
li.  7 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  7). — It  seems  that  this  Didius 
had  been  appointed  by  Antony;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  when  he  saw  that  the  cause  of  Antony  was  lost,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Octavian. 

Toward  the  end  of  B.C.  30  Octavian  returned  back  a<min 
from  Egypt  to  Syria,  and  now  for  the  first  time  had  affairs 
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there  thoroughly  well  arranged  (Dio  Cassius,  li.  18).     The 
winter  of  B.C.  30-29  was  spent  by  Octavian  in  Asia. 

M.  Messala  Corvinus,  B.C.  29. 

Those  gladiators  whom  Didius  had  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  were  driven  about  into  various 
places,  and  ultimately  slain  by  Messala,  i.e.  M.  Messala 
Corvinus,  consul  of  the  year  B.C.  31  (Dio  Cassius,  li.  7). 
Messala  must  therefore  have  been  governor  of  Syria  after 
Didius. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero,  B.C.  28(?). 

From  Appian,  Civ.  iv.  51,  we  know  that  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
the  son  of  the  great  orator,  after  he  had  held  the  office  of 
consul  for  the  year  B.C.  30,  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria 
But  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  said  about  the  time  of  his 
administration.  Schopflin,  p.  478,  and  Zumpt,  ii.  74  sq., 
make  him  follow  immediately  after  Messala.  Mommsen 
was  formerly  disposed  to  set  him  down  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  year  741  A.U.,  or  B.C.  13  (Res  gestae  divi  Augusti, 
1  Aufl.  p.  114  f.),  but  now  leaves  the  date  of  his  governor- 
ship undetermined  (Res  gestae,  2  Aufl.  p.  165).  The  words 
of  Appian  are  at  least  favourable  to  the  view  of  Schopflin 
and  Zumpt.15  The  inscription  on  which  Cicero  is  men- 
tioned as  governor  of  Syria  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lat.  n.  572)  has 
now  been  proved  to  be  not  genuine  (Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  t.  x. 
falsae  n.  704^;  Mommsen,  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  p.  165, 

15   'ExJ  V  ixsivoi;  xvtou  6  Kuloxp,  eg  otToXoy/etv  rijg   KtxJpavo;  sxhoasa;, 

'tipSOC  Ti   ibSvi    &'7?i(PY\'Ji    KOtl     V/7T01T0V   OV   TTOT^V    VGTipOV    X,0tl     'SvpiXS    OTpOttYiyOV. — - 

Augustus  had  now  the  opportunity  of  making  up  to  tne  son  for  the 
wrong  done  to  his  father,  and  he  sought  to  do  so  as  soon  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  He  would  therefore  give  him  a  province  as  soon 
as  he  could  after  his  consulship,  and  not  allow  seventeen  years  or  more 
to  pass. 
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note). — Compare    generally,   Drumann,    GeschicJiie    Boms,  vi. 
711-719;  Pauly's  Real- Ency clop.  vi.  2.  2232  ff.). 

In  B.C.  27  the  well-known  partition  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces between  Augustus  and  the  senate  was  carried  out. 
Augustus  had  hitherto  administered  all  the  provinces  through 
his  legates.  But  now  he  gave  a  part  of  them  back  to  the 
senate,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  more  important,  that 
is,  those  which  were  most  difficult  to  manage.  Among  the 
latter  was  Syria,  which  was  in  itself  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  provinces,  and  which,  on  account  of  the 
attacks  which  were  constantly  threatened  on  its  eastern 
frontier,  could  not  be  left  without  a  strong  military  guard.16 

16  Compare  on  this  partition  of  the  provinces,  especially  Dio  Cassins, 
liii.  12  ;  also  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840 ;  Suetonius,  Augustus,  47. — The  more 
important  modifications  which  Augustus,  partly  now  and  partly  at  a  later 
period  (according  to  Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  p.  380,  with  reference  to 
the  Western  Provinces  in  B.C.  27-24,  with  reference  to  the  Eastern 
Provinces  in  B.C.  22-19),  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  are  essentially  as  follows  (compare  especially,  Dio  Cassius, 
liii.  13-15  ;  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  Bd.  i.,  2  Aufl.  1881, 
pp.  543-557;  and  Mommsen,  Rbmisches  Staatsrecht,  1  Aufl.  ii.  1.  217-246; 
comp.  also  i.  303-308)  :— 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  senatorial  provinces.  They  were  divided  into 
two  classes  :  into  those  that  were  administered  by  such  as  had  been 
consuls,  and  into  those  that  were  administered  by  such  as  had  been 
praetors.  Only  Africa  and  Asia  were  consular  provinces,  all  the  rest 
were  praetorian —All  governors,  even  if  but  for  a  year,  were  chosen  by 
lot.  The  lex  Pompeia  of  B.C.  52,  however,  required  that  at  least  five 
years  should  elapse  between  their  holding  of  the  office  in  the  capital 
and  their  departure  to  their  province.  The  interval  was  frequently 
longer. — The  two  consuls  to  whose  turn  the  appointments  came  then  cast 
lots  for  the  two  consular  provinces,  Africa  and  Asia  (those  to  whom  the 
appointments  fell  were  not  always  the  oldest  consuls  ;  see  Zippel,  Die 
Losung  der  konsularischen  Prokonsuln  in  der  fruheren  Kaiserzeit,  Kbnigs- 
berg,  Progr.  1883). — In  like  manner  the  praetors  chosen  for  provincial 
appointments  cast  lots  for  praetorian  provinces  (particulars  in  regard  to 
them,  however,  are  not  certainly  known). — The  governors  of  the  sena- 
torial provinces  had  all  the  title  of  proconsuls,  whether  they  had  before 
been  consuls  or  only  praetors  ;  but  the  proconsuls  of  Africa  and  Asia 
had  twelve  lictors,  the  others  only  six. — None  of  the  governors  of  sena- 
torial provinces    had   an   army  at   their   command,  but    only  a   small 
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Varro,  down  to  B.C.  23. 

Immediately  before  Agrippa  had  been  sent  to  the  East 
(in  B.C.  23),  a  certain  Varro  is  spoken  of  as  governor  of  Syria 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4). 
Whether  this  was  one  of  the  otherwise  well-known  bearers  of 
that  name  can  no  longer  be  determined.  It  is  equally  uncer- 
tain when  he  first  went  to  Syria. — Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr. 
ii.  75—78,  identifies  our  Varro  with  the  Terentius  Varro 
referred  to  by  Dio  Cassius,  liii.  25,  and  Strabo,  iv.  6.  7, 
p.  205,  who  in  B.C.  25,  as  legate  of  Augustus,  subdued  the 
Salassi,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Zumpt's  conjecture,  died  in  B.C.  24.  Zumpt  therefore 
assigns  his  administration  of  Syria  to  the  years  B.C.  28— 2  6.17 

garrison  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order.  An  exception 
■was  made  only  in  the  case  of  Africa,  where  a  legion  was  stationed, 
which,  however,  was  subsequently  put  under  the  charge  of  the  legate  of 
Numidia. 

(b)  In  regard  to  the  imperial  provinces.  They,  too,  were  divided  into 
those  administered  by  such  as  had  been  consuls  and  those  admini- 
stered by  such  as  had  been  praetors,  and,  besides,  there  were  some  which 
were  administered  by  simple  knights. — All  the  governors  were  nominated 
independently  by  the  emperor,  on  whose  pleasure  it  depended  solely  how 
long  their  term  of  office  should  be. — The  governors  of  consular  provinces 
(to  which  also  Syria  belonged),  as  well  as  those  of  praetorian  provinces, 
were  called  legati  Augusti  pro  praetore  (Dio  Cassius,  liii.  13  :  rov^  Is  krspov; 
i>7r6  re  kxvrov  xipsloOcct  Keel  n p i o  (is v r  a, g  eci/rov  ctvriar  pxryyovg  rs  ovo- 
/udcfadoct,  y-a.v  sk  To>v  v7ra.rivx.6ruv  aJat,  iit£ru%s.  Among  the  inscriptions 
is  found :  LEG  ■  AVG  ■  PR  *  PR  '  On  later  modifications  of  this  rule,  see 
Waddington,  Inscriptions  de  la  Syrie,  Explanations  to  Nos.  2212  and 
2602),  and  all  of  them  had  five  lictors  (not  six,  as  formerly  was  supposed, 
on  the  ground  of  a  false  reading  of  Dio  Cassius ;  see  against  that,  Momm- 
sen,  Staatsrecht,  i.  308  ;  Marquardt,  Saatsverwaltung,  i.  550). — As  distin- 
guished from  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces,  and  to  indicate 
their  military  authority,  they  had  the  paludamentum,  and  wore  a 
sword. 

17  In  the  blank  that  has  hitherto  existed  between  Varro  and  Agrippa, 
Zumpt  places  C.  Sentius  Saturninus.  But  inasmuch  as  Zumpt  makes  the 
Tiburtine  inscription  (see  below,  under  Quirinius)  refer  to  Saturninus,  he 
assumes  for  that  officer  two  separate  terms  in  the  governorship  of  Syria, 
of  which  the  first  embraced  the  years  B.C.  26-23. 
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But  Joseplius  affirms  decidedly  that  our  Varro  was  still  in 
Syria  when  Augustus  gifted  to  Herod  the  district  of  Trach- 
elitis,18 which  Zumpt  correctly  places  at  the  end  of  B.C.  24 
or  beginning  of  B.C.  23.  Varro  must  then  have  been  still  in 
Syria,  and  so  cannot  be  identical  with  that  Terentius  Varro. 
— On  the  other  hand,  Mommsen's  view  {Res  gestae,  p.  165  sq.), 
that  Varro  may  have  been  a  legate  of  Agrippa,  is  also 
improbable;  for  Josephus  places  Varro  in  the  period  preceding 
that  of  Agrippa's  stay  in  the  East. 

M.  Agrippa,  B.C.  23-13. 

In  B.C.  23  Augustus  sent  M.  Agrippa,  his  trusted  friend 
and  counsellor,  who  soon  after,  in  B.C.  21,  became  his  son-in- 
law,  to  Syria  (Dio  Cassius,  liii.  32).  Josephus  describes  him 
as  "  the  representative  of  Caesar  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Ionian  Sea"  {Antiq.  xv.  10.  2:  t&v  iripav  'lovlov  SidSo^o^ 
Kaiaapi).  He  had  therefore  evidently  very  extensive  powers 
- — more  than  an  ordinary  legatus  Caesaris.  According  to 
Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvi.  3.  3,  he  held  this  position  (the  SioUrjais 
tcov  eVl  "W}?  'Aalas)  for  ten  years,  that  is,  down  to  B.C.  13. — 
Agrippa  did  not,  indeed,  go  to  Syria  in  B.C.  23,  but  waited 
from  B.C.  2  3  to  B.C.  2 1  in  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
and  then  returned  to  Borne  (Dio  Cassius,  liii.  32,  liv.  6  ; 
Suetonius,  A ugustus,  6Q  ;  comp.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  2  ; 
Fischer,  Bom.  Zeittafeln,  pp.  388,  392).  Then  he  was  engaged 
for  five  years  in  the  West,  and  did  not  again  go  to  the  East 
till  B.C.  17  or  16,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  13  (Dio 
Cassius,  liv.  19,  24,  28  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  2.  1-3.  3,  Jin.  ; 
Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  pp.  402-408).  He  was  therefore  by 
no  means  during  the  ten  years  always  even  in  the  East,  let 

18  Augustus  commanded  Varro  to  root  out  the  robber  bands  of  Trach- 
onitis,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  government  of  the  district  to  Herod. 
Compare  Josephus,  Anf.iq.  xv.  10.  1  :   Kuioccp  li  dviuiyjiu-zav  tovtw  dvTt- 
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alone  in  Syria.  But  since,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Mommsen, 
Agrippa's  position  was  more  that  of  a  collega  minor  than  that 
of  an  adjutor  (Res  gestae,  p.  164),  he  could  discharge  his 
official  duties  in  absentia  by  means  of  legates,  and  so  indeed 
he  actually  did  send  his  legates  in  B.C.  23  from  Lesbos  (tol>? 
v7roaTpaT7]yov<;,  Dio  Cassius,  liii.  32)  to  Syria.  He  is  there- 
fore during  this  period,  at  least  during  B.C.  23-21  and  B.C. 
17-13,  to  be  regarded  as  governor  of  Syria.19 

During  the  period  B.C.  21—19  occurred  the  two  years'  visit 
of  Augustus  to  the  East  (Dio  Cassius,  liv.  7-10;  Fischer, 
Rom.  Zeittafeln,  pp.  392-396.  Comp.  Josephus,  Antia.  xv. 
10.  3  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4). 

M.  Titius,  about  B.C.  10. 

About  the  time  when  Herod  made  his  third  journey  to 
Home  (probably  in  B.C.  10  ;  see  below  at  §  15,  the  Chronology 
of  Herod),  M.  Titius  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria 
(Josephus,  Antia.  xvi.  8.  6).  He  was  consul  in  B.C.  31. — 
Nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  about  the  date  of  his 
administration.  Compare  regarding  him,  Strabo,  xvi.  1.  28, 
p.  748;  Mommsen,  Res  gestae  div.  Aug.  p.  166;  Pauly's 
Real-Encyclop.  vi.  2.  2011  f. 

C.  Sentius  Saturninus,  B.C.  9—6. 

Titius  was  succeeded  by  Sentius  Saturninus  (Josephus, 
Antia.  xvi.  9.  1),  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul  in  B.C.  19. 
Josephus  names  alongside  of  him  also  Volumnius  as  Kalcrapos 
rjye/jLcov.     But  Volumnius  must  certainly   have  been   subor- 

19  Mommsen  (Res  gestae,  pp.  163-165)  regards  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  as  inaccurate  to  this  extent,  that  Agrippa  was 
clothed  with  a  sort  of  regency  for  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  West  no  less 
than  for  the  East.  Yet  even  Mommsen  admits  that  Agrippa  exercised 
this  office  of  regency  at  the  bidding  of  the  emperor  and  in  the  place  of 
imperial  legates,  sometimes  in  the  East,  sometimes  in  the  West.  So 
far  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  not  wholly  unjustifiable  (aliquatenus 
excusatur). 
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dinate  to  Saturninus,  since  the  supreme  command  in  a  province 
was  always  in  one  hand.  Sentius  Saturninus  is  also  referred 
to  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  8,  11.  3  ;  xvii.  1.  1,  2.  1,  3.  2. 

P.  Quinctilius  Varus,  B.C.  6-4. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Saturninus  was  Quinctilius 
Varus  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  5.  2),  consul  in  B.C.  13,  who  at 
a  subsequent  period  undertook  the  disastrous  campaign 
against  Germany.  From  evidence  afforded  by  the  coins  (as 
shown  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  iii.  275  ;  Mionnet,  v.  156),  it 
is  proved  that  Varus  was  governor  of  Syria  in  the  years  25,  26, 
2  7  of  the  acraAdiaca.  The  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  aeraActiaca, 
as  that  era  begins  with  2nd  September  B.C.  31,  extends  from 
autumn  B.C.  7  to  autumn  B.C.  6.  Varus  must  therefore  have 
gone  to  Syria  at  least  before  autumn  B.C.  6  ;  but  he  remained 
there  till  after  the  death  of  Herod  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  9. 
3,  10.  1,  10.  9,  11.  1),  i.e.  till  the  summer  of  B.C.  4,  or  longer. 
Compare  in  regard  to  him  also,  Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  p.  166. 

P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  B.C.  3—2  (?). 

During  the  period  B.C.  3-2  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
about  any  governor  of  Syria.  But  it  may  be  concluded  with 
a  fair  amount  of  probability  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  that 
about  this  time  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  consul  in  B.C.  12,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria.  Tacitus  in  the  Annals,  iii. 
48,  expressly  records  the  death  of  Quirinius  in  A.D.  21  (coss. 
Tiber,  iv.,  Drus.  ii.),  and  on  that  occasion  gives  the  following 
account  of  him  :  Consulatum  sub  clivo  Augusto,  mox  expugnatis 
per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castcllis  insignia  triumphi  adeptus, 
datusque  rector  Gaio  Caesari  Armeniam  optincnti.20  Strabo, 
xii.  6.  5,  p.  569,  tells  the  story  of  the  war  with  the  Homona- 
densians  in  the  following  words  :  'E/celvovs  Be  (tous  'O/JLova- 

20  The  following  words  :  Tiberium  .  .  .  coluerat,  are,  according  to 
Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  p.  174  sq.,  to  "be  connected,  not  with  what  goes 
be  lore,  but  with  what  follows. 
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Sea?)  Kvpivios  6%eir6p6r)Ge  Xifup  ical  TerpaKLcr^tXlov^  avSpas 
i£a)ypr)(T€  kol  avvcpKLaev  eh  raq  iyybs  7roAet?,  tt/v  Be  %copav 
aireKiirev  eprj/jiov  roov  ev  arcfir}.  Quirinius  therefore  had 
previously  conquered  the  Homonadensians,  on  account  of 
which  the  honour  of  a  triumph  had  been  accorded  him,  and  this 
indeed  took  place  after  his  consulship  in  B.C.  12,  but  before  he 
had  been  appointed  by  C.  Caesar,  his  counsellor,  on  his  arrival 
in  Armenia  in  A.D.  3  (Fischer,  Bom.  Zeiitafdn,  p.  430).  But  a 
war  could  not  at  any  time  be  carried  on  except  by  the  governor 
of  that  province  in  which  or  from  which  the  war  was  being 
conducted.  Quirinius  must  therefore  have  been  then  governor 
of  that  province  to  which  the  Homonadensians  belonged,  or 
from  which  the  war  against  them  proceeded.  Seeing  that  the 
Homonadensians  occupied  the  Taurus  Mountains,  we  might 
have  to  do  with  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Pamphylia,  Galatia, 
Cilicia,  Syria.  But  of  these  the  first  three  must  be  at  once 
set  aside,  because  they  had  no  legions,  so  that  their  governors 
could  not  carry  on  a  war.21  And  further,  Cilicia  was  probably 
at  that  time  only  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria  (and  with 
this  agrees  the  judgments  of  Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr.  ii.  95-98; 
Gcburtsjahr  Christi,  pp.  57-61  ;  and  Mommsen,  Res  gestae, 
p.  172  sq.),  at  least  it  was,  as  also  Pamphylia  and  Galatia 
were,  no  consular  province,  whereas  Quirinius  led  the  war 
against  the  Homonadensians  as  one  who  had  been  consul. 
Now,  one  who  had  been  a  consul  was  never  sent  to  a  prae- 
torian province,  which  was  administered  by  one  who  had 
been  a  praetor.  The  only  conclusion  then  that  remains  is  that 
Quirinius  at  the  time  of  that  war  with  the  Homonadensians 
was  governor  of  Syria.22     But  since  this  governorship  belongs 

21  Compare  in  reference  to  Asia,  also  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  16.  4 
(ed.  Bekker,  v.  184.  1-2). 

22  In  what  relation  the  Homonadensians  stood  to  the  Romans  before 
their  conquest  by  Quirinius  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  for  our  object 
it  is  of  no  importance.  They  probably  stood  even  before  that  time  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  governor  of  Cilicia  resp.  Syria,  if  we  may  assume 
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to  the  period  before  the  year  a.d.  3,  that  is,  to  the  period 
before  he  had  been  appointed  counsellor  to  C.  Caesar  in 
Armenia,  it  cannot  be  identical  with  the  one  of  a.d.  6,  referred 
to  by  Josephus.  The  only  date,  therefore,  that  we  can  assign 
to  it  is  the  interval  between  Varus  and  C.  Caesar,  that  is, 
B.c.  3-2.23 

It  is  wholly  on  this  combination,  in  regard  to  which  Zumpt, 
Commentt.  epigr.  ii.  90—98  ;  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  pp.  43-62  ; 
and  Mommsen,  Res  gestae  div.  Aug.  p.  172  sq.,  are  thoroughly 
agreed  that  the  assumption  of  an  earlier  governorship  than 
that  of  A.D.  6,  referred  to  by  Josephus,  is  based  (for  a  full 
statement  of  Zumpt's  theory,  see  note  in  "Wieseler,  Chrono- 
logical Synopsis,  pp.  129—135).  For  the  inscription,  which 
some  have  sought  to  make  use  of  in  this  question,  cannot 
prove  anything  material  to  the  point  at  issue.  It  does, 
indeed,  prove  that  the  individual  to  whom  it  refers  was  twice 
governor  of  Syria.24  But  whether  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
Quirinius  is  open  to  question,  since  the  name  is  not  given  in 
the  inscription.  The  main  ground  upon  which  Mommsen  and 
others  have  referred  it  to  Quirinius  is  just  that  they  regard 
the  fact  of  Quirinius  having  been  twice  governor  to  be  proved 

that  the  former  was  part  of  the  latter.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
Quirinius  carried  on  the  war  against  it  from  Syria,  and  as  the  governor  of 
Syria. 

•23  During  the  period  between  Agrippa  and  Titius,  if  indeed  there  was 
an  interval  between  the  two,  this  war  could  not  have  taken  place ;  because, 
at  least  as  a  rule,  the  imperial  provinces  also  were  apportioned  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  administration  of  the  civic  ofiice,  in  this  case  the 
consulship. 

24  Yet  even  this  may  be  doubted.  See  Strauss,  Die  Halben  und  die 
Ganzen,  p.  75  f.  Wieseler,  Beitriige  zur  richtigen  Wilrdigung  der  Evv. 
p.  41  f.  Rud.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftl.  Theologie,  1880, 
pp.  98-114. — The  last-named  especially  seeks  to  show  that  the  iterum  is  to 
be  connected  only  with  leg.  p\  pr.  divi  Augusti,  and  can  accordingly  only 
mean  that  the  person  referred  to,  when  he  became  a  second  time  legatus 
Augusti,  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Syria.  See  in  opposition 
to  this,  Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  p.  162. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  Z 
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from  other  sources,  that  is,  from  Tacitus  and  Josephus.  The 
theory  that  Quirinius  was  twice  governor  of  Syria  is  not 
therefore  to  be  based  upon  the  inscription,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  application  of  the  inscription  to  Quirinius  is 
based  upon  the  proof,  elsewhere  obtained,  that  he  held  the 
governorship  a  second  time.25 

C.  Caesar,  B.C.  1-A.D.  4  (?). 

In  the  year  B.C.  1,  that  is,  A.u.c.  753,  Augustus  sent  his 
grandson,  C.  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  now  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  the  East,  in  order  to  compel  the  Parthian s 
and  Armenians,  who  refused  any  longer  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  Eome,  again  to  yield  submission.  Caesar  went 
first  of  all  to  Egypt,  then,  probably,  still  before  the  end  of 

25  The  inscription  was  found  in  a.d.  1764  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tibur,  and  in  a.d.  1765  was  published  for  the  first  time.  Sanclemente 
(Be  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  1793,  pp.  414-426)  applied  it  to  Quirinius. 
He  was  followed  in  this  by  Borghesi,  Henzen,  Nipperdey,  Bergmann, 
Mommsen,  Gerlach.  On  the  other  hand,  Zumpt  (Commentt.  epigr.  ii. 
109-125  ;  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  pp.  72-89)  refers  it  to  C.  Sentius  Satur- 
ninus.  Zumpt  founds  his  refusal  to  apply  it  to  Quirinius  mainly  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  proconsul  for  Africa  (Commentt.  epigr.  ii.  115  sq.  ; 
Geburtsjahr  Christi,  pp.  80-83).  Mommsen  contests  this,  and  endeavours, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  Sentius  Saturninus  was  proconsul  for 
Africa  (Res  gestae  div.  Aug.  pp.  168,  170  sq.).  This  latter  statement  would 
tell  decidedly  against  Saturninus,  the  former  against  Quirinius,  seeing 
that  one  and  the  same  person  could  never  he  proconsul  for  Africa  and 
for  Asia  (see  above,  p.  347),  the  latter  of  which  offices  the  person  referred 
to  in  the  inscription  held.  We  must  therefore  still  leave  the  question 
here  raised  in  suspenso,  but  give  in  full  the  half  of  the  text  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (see  the  whole  of  it  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  t.  xiv.  n.  3613),  with  the 
words  and  letters  supplied  by  Mommsen  : — 

helium  gessit  cum  gente  homonaden- 

sium  quae  interfecerat  amyntam 

rEGEM  •  QVA  ■  REDACTA  ■  IN  •  VOTestatem  imp.  caesaris 

AVGVSTI  ■  POPVLIQVE  ■  ROMANI  ■  SENATVs         dis  immortalibus 
SVPPLICATIONES  ■  BINAS  ■  OB  ■  EES  ■  PROSPere  ab  eo  gestas  et 
IPSi  •        ORNAMENTA  ■  TRIVMPHafta        decreuit 

PRO  •  CONSVL  •  ASIAM  ■  PROVINCIAM  ■  OYtinuit  legatus  pr.  pr. 
DIVI  •  AVGVSTI  •  iTERVM  ■  SYRIAM  ■  ET  ■  VBoenken  optinuit. 
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the  year  n.c.  1,  to  Syria,  without,  however,  entering  Palestine 
(Suetonius,  Aug.  93).  There  he  remained  probably  during 
the  year  A.D.  1,  and  then  went  onward  against  the  Farthians 
in  a.d.  2,  and  against  the  Armenians  in  a.d.  3.  After  he 
had  succeeded  in  putting  matters  right,  Augustus  called  him 
back  to  Rome.  But  he  died  on  his  homeward  journey,  on 
21st  February  a.d.  4,  at  Limyra  in  Lycia  (Zonaras,  x.  36; 
Dio  Cassius,  lv.  10a,  where  he  introduces  a  quotation  from 
Xiphilinus ;  Velleius  Taterculus,  ii.  101—102;  Tacitus, 
Annals,  i.  3.  The  date  of  the  death  according  to  the 
Ccnotaphium  Pisanum.  Compare,  Clinton,  ad  ann.  B.C.  1— 
a.d.  4.  Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  pp.  426—431). — According 
to  Zonaras,  x.  36,  C.  Caesar  had  proconsular  authority  (rr^v 
e^ovatav  avTco  ttjv  avdinrarov  eSwfcev)  ;  according  to  Orosius, 
vii.  3,  he  was  sent  ad  ordinandas  Aegypti  Syriaeque  provincias  ; 
according  to  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  12,  he  was  Oricnti  praepositus. 
He  must  therefore  have  held  during  this  period  the  admini- 
stration of  Syria.      Compare  Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  p.  165. 

Zumpt,  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  pp.  32-40,  decidedly  opposes 
this  view,  because  he  assumes  that,  in  addition  to  C.  Caesar, 
ordinary  legati  Augusti  wTere  also  then  present  in  the  imperial 
provinces,  only  that  Caesar  had  the  right  of  independent 
action,  having  authority  wherever  he  went  superior  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  concerned.  Zumpt  depends  for 
support  to  this  opinion  mainly  upon  the  fact  that,  if  the  case 
were  otherwise,  Augustus  would  have  renounced  all  power  in 
the  East,  which  is  not  to  be  supposed.  But  this  argument 
will  not  by  any  means  stand  the  test ;  for  then  we  should 
have  to  suppose  that,  besides  Agrippa,  ordinary  legati  Caesaris 
were  also  to  be  found  in  the  provinces,  which,  however, 
even  Zumpt  does  not  assume.  In  favour  of  Mommsen's 
theory  (which  had  previously  been  for  the  most  part  set 
forth  by  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  and  by  Schopflin)  is  to 
some  extent  the  circumstance  that  no   legati  Augusti  of  that 
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period  are  known  to  us,  although,  considering  the  scantiness 
of  our  information,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means 
conclusive ;  and  also,  and  much  more  decidedly,  the  testimony 
of  Orosius,  vii.  3,  that  C.  Caesar  had  been  sent  ad  ordinandas 
Acgypti  Syriaeque  pruvinoias.  One  cannot  see  why  Augustus 
should  have  assigned  to  him  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  if  there  had  been  already  at  that  very  time 
imperial  legates  in  those  provinces.26 

Apart  from  these  points,  the  positive  conjectures  of  Zumpt 
about  the  legates  of  Syria  during  that  period  are  extremely 
hazardous.  He  assumes  that  the  counsellors  (rectores) 
appointed  for  the  youthful  Caesar  were  always  at  the  same 
time  governors  of  Syria.  Such  rectores  were,  according  to 
Zumpt,  first  of  all  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  (Tacitus,  Annals,  iii. 
48);  after  him,  M.  Lollius  (Suetonius,  Tiberius,  12);  and 
last  of  all,  C.  Marcius  Censorinus  (Velleius  Paterculus,  ii. 
102).  Compare  Zumpt,  Commcntt.  epigr.  ii.  98—104,  107  sq. ; 
Geburtsjahr  Christi,  pp.  40—43,  62-71. — But  Quirinius  was 
counsellor  of  Caesar  certainly  not  before,  but  after  Lollius, 
viz.  in  a.d.  3,  when  Caesar  was  already  in  Armenia  (Tacitus, 
Annals,  iii.  48  :  datusaue  rector  Gaio  Caesari  Armeniam 
optinenti),  Lollius  having  meanwhile  died  during  the  Parthian 
campaign  in  a.d.  2  (Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  102).  Compare 
Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  pp.  173—175.  On  the  chronology, 
Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  pp.  428—430. — It  is  particularly 
questionable  whether  Censorinus  ought  to  be  reckoned  among 
those  rectores  at  all.  He  is  at  least  never  expressly  named  as 
such.  7 — And,  finally,  the  hypothesis   is  utterly  without  sup- 

26  Under  Germanicus  (see  under  date  a.d.  17-19)  such  a  state  of  matters 
did  indeed  find  place.  But  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  parallel  case, 
because  the  jealous,  suspicious  Tiberius  sought  to  paralyze  the  power  of 
Germanicus  by  his  legates,  whereas  Augustus  had  no  such  reason  for 
acting  so. 

27  The  whole  passage  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  102,  runs  as  follows  : 
"Quo  tempore   M.    Lolli,   quern   veiuti    moderatorem.  juventae  fili  sui 
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port,  that  these  rector -es  were  at  the  same  time  governors  of 
Syria. 

L.  Voluslus  Saturninus,  a.d.  4—5. 

Consul  suffectus  in  B.C.  12. — From  a  coin  we  know  that  he 
was  governor  of  Syria  in  the  year  35  of  the  Actian  era,  which 
corresponds  to  autumn  757-758  a.u.c,  or  a.d.  4-5  (Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii.  275  sq. ;  Mionnet,  v.  15G). 

P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  a.d.  6  ff. 

After  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  ethnarch  of  Judea,  in 
a.d.  6,  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius  went  to  Syria,  and  immediately 
on  his  arrival  took  the  census  in  Judea  (Josephus,  Antig. 
xvii.  13.  5  ;  xviii.  1.  1,  2.  1).  How  long  he  continued 
governor  of  Syria  cannot  be  determined.- — Reference  is  made 
to  his  operations  in  Syria  in  an  inscription  which  was  long 
regarded  as  ungenuine,  but  has  now  been  proved  to  be 
undoubtedly  genuine  by  the  discovery  of  the  second  half  of 
it  in  the  original  (see  especially,  Mommsen,  Ephemcris  epi- 
graphies vol.  iv.  1881,  pp.  537-542;  also,  Lecoultre,  Be 
censu  Quiriniano,  Lausannae  1883,  pp.  48-51;  a  facsimile 
of  the  restored  piece  in  De  Rossi,  Ballettino  di  archeologia 
cristiana,  1880,  tav.  ix.,  comp.  p.  174). — On  the  inscription 
one  Q.  Aemilius  Q.  or  Pal.  Secundus  says  of  himself  among 
other  things :  jussu  Quirini  censum  egi  Apamenae  civitatis 
millium  homin(um)  civium  CXVII.  Idem  missu  Quirini 
ad  versus  Ituraeos  in  Libano  monte  castellum  eorum  eepi. 

Augustus  esse  voluerat,  perfida  et  plena  subdoli  ac  versuti  animi  consilia, 
per  Parthum  indicata  Caesari,  fama  volgavit.  Cujua  mors  intra  paucos 
dies  fortuita  an  voluntaria  fuerit  ignore  Sed  quam  hunc  decessisee 
laetati  homines,  tarn  paulo  post  obisse  Censorinum  in  iisdem  provinciis 
graviter  tulit  civitas,  virum  demerendis  hominibus  genitum."— The  words 
"in  iisdem  provinciis"  are  certainly  in  favour  of  the  suppositions  that 
Censorinus  had  the  same  office  as  Lollius. 
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Q.  Caecilius  Crctieus  Silanus,  a.d.  11-17. 

Consul  in  a.d.  7. — That  be  went  to  Syria  as  governor  at 
the  latest  in  a.d.  11,  is  proved  by  a  coin  of  the  year  41  of 
the  Actian  era,  that  is,  autumn  763-764  A.U.C.,  or  A.D.  10-11 
(so  Sanclemente,  p.  348).  Other  coins  for  the  years  42, 
43,  44,  45,  47  of  the  Actian  era  were  given  by  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii.  276;  Mionnet,  v.  156-159.  The  latest  of 
these  coins,  that  of  the  year  47  of  the  Actian  era,  belongs  to 
A.D.  16—17.  In  accordance  with  this,  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  43, 
records  the  recall  of  Silanus  by  Tiberius  in  a.d.  17. — Com- 
pare also,  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  4;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  2.  4; 
Mommseu,  lies  gestae,  p,  166. 

2.   Tiberius,  19th  Aug.  a.d.  14-16^  March  a.d.  37. 

On.  Calpurnius  Piso,  a.d.  1 7-1 9. 

In  the  year  a.d.  17,  probably  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
Tiberius  sent  his  nephew  and  adopted  son  Germanicus  to  the 
East  that  he  mi^ht  look  to  the  settlement  of  various  matters. 
He  obtained  higher  powers  than  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  which  he  went  (decreto  patrum  permissae  Germanieo 
provinciae  quae  mart  dividuntur,  majusque  imperium,  quoquo 
adisset,  quam  lis  qui  sorte  ant  missu  principis  obtinercnt. 
Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  43).  At  the  same  time  Silanus  was 
recalled,  and  in  his  place  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso,  consul  in  the 
year  B.C.  7,  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  a 
violent  and  unbending  character  (ingenio  violentus  et  dbsequii 
ignarus,  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  43). 

Germanicus  went  first  of  all  to  Greece,  where  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  18  he  entered  on  his  second 
consulship.  He  then  passed  over  to  Byzantium  and  then 
to  Troy,  and  proceeded  west  along  the  Ionian  coast  to 
Ehodes,  and  from  thence  to  Armenia.  After  he  had  put 
matters  there   to  rights,   he  went  to  Syria,   where   Piso  had 
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already  arrived  before  him  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  53-57).2iJ 
Owing  to  the  violent  character  of  Piso,  hostilities  between 
them  could  not  long  be  avoided.  Yet  these  outbursts  had  at 
first  no  ulterior  consequences  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  57-58). 
In  the  year  a.d.  19  Germanicus  undertook  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  chiefly  to  inquire  into  the  antiquities  of  that  country 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  59—61).  Soon  after  he  returned  to 
Syria  he  fell  sick,  and  died  on  9  th  Oct.  a.d.  19.  Common 
report  charged  his  death  upon  Piso  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  69— 
73  ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Eomani,  i.  p.  4).  Even  before  the  death 
of  Germanicus  occurred,  Piso  had  quitted  Syria,  having  been 
commanded  by  Germanicus  to  leave  the  province  (Tacitus, 
Annals,  ii.  70). 

Cn.  Sentius  Saturninus,  A.D.  19—21. 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus  his  generals  transferred  the 
supreme  command  to  Cn.  Sentius  Saturninus,  consul  in  A.D.  4 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  74).  But  Piso,  on  his  return  voyage, 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Cos  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and  now  resolved  to 
take  violent  possession  of  Syria.  He  landed  in  Cilicia, 
gained  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Celenderis  (KeXevSepis, 
Strabo,  pp.  670,  760;  compare  Josephus,  Antia.  xvii.  5.  1; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  31.  3),  but  was  obliged  there,  on  surrender- 
ing to  Sentius,  to  agree  to  the  condition  that  he  should  return 
to  Ptome  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  75-81). — He  reached  Eome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a.d.  20,  was  there  accused  by  the 
friends  of  Germanicus,  but  avoided  condemnation  by  com- 
mitting suicide  (Tacitus,  Annals,  iii.  8-15.) 

How  long  Sentius  Saturninus  remained  in  Syria  is  not 
known.     He  is  referred  to  as  Irgatus  Caesaris  in  an  inscription 

28  Yet  Piso  cannot  Lave  reached  Syria  before  the  year  a.d.  18,  since  lie 
had  met  with  Germanicus  on  his  outward  journey  at  PJiodes  (Tacitus, 
Annals,  ii.  55). 
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found  at  Nicopolis,  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which  at  the  earliest  belongs  to  the  year 
a.d.  21,  Tiber,  iv.  cos.  {Ephemeris  epigraph,  vol.  v.  1884,  p. 
573,  n.  1336).  According  to  this  inscription,  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  been  also  formally  appointed  governor  of  Syria ; 
for  it  is  in  this  sense  probably  that  the  title  legatus  Caesaris 
is  to  be  understood  (see  Mommsen's  remarks  as  above). 

L.  Aelius  Lamia,  down  to  a.d.  32. 

From  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  i.  80  ;  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  41, 
63,  we  know  that  Tiberius  repeatedly  appointed  legates 
without  actually  allowing  them  to  go  to  their  provinces 
(Tacitus  :  qua  haesitatione  postremo  eo  provectus  est,  %it  manda- 
verit  quibusdam  provincias,  quos  egredi  urbe  non  erat  2^ssurus). 
By  this  measure  L.  Aelius  Lamia  among  others  was  affected. 
Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  vi.  27,  has  given  the  following  particu- 
lar account  of  his  death:  Extremo  anni  (a.d.  33)  mors  Aelii 
Lamiae  funere  censor io  celebrata,  qui  administrandae  Buriae 
imagine  tandem  exsohttus  urbi  praefuerat.  Genus  illi  decorum, 
vivida  senectus ;  ct  non  permissa  provincia  dignationem  addi- 
derat.  We  see  from  this  that  Aelius  Lamia,  immediately 
after  he  had  been  released  from  the  imago  administrandae 
Suriae,  i.e.  from  the  nominal,  not  actual,  administration  of 
Syria,  was  appointed  praefectus  urbi.  He  did  not,  however, 
hold  the  office  of  praefectus  urbi  until  after  the  death  of  L. 
Piso,  see  Dio  Cassius,  lviii.  19  :  top  re  Iliacova  rov  iroXtapy^ov 
rekevTijaavra  hnfxoaia  racf)fj  erifiwcrev,  oirep  irov  KaX  aXXots- 
eyapl^ero'  /cal  Aovklov  avr  avrou  Aa\xiav  avOeikero,  ov 
irpoiraXai  rfj  %vpLa29  irpoard^a^  KaT&iyev  ev  rfj  'Pco/jlt).  Seeing 
then  that  Piso,  according  to  Tacitus,  Annals,  vi.  10,  and  Dio 
Cassius,  lviii.  19,  died  in  a.d.  32,  Aelius  Lamia  must  have 
been  appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  that  year,  and  was  therefore 
up  to  that  date,  at  least  in  name,  governor  of  Syria  (Zumpt, 
29  So  Dindorf  reads  instead  of  orpxr/x. 
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Commentt.  epir/r.  ii.  131  sq. ;  Geburisjahr  Christi,  pp.  184, 
265). — Josephus,  in  his  Antiq.  xviii.  6.  2-3,  seems  indeed 
to  contradict  this  view.  He  makes  the  statement  that 
Agrippa  L,  before  he  became  king  of  Judea,  once  paid  a  visit 
to  Pomponius  Flaccus,  governor  of  Syria,  and  successor  of 
Aelius  Lamia  (see  below),  and  that  then,  after  many  adven- 
tures by  the  way,  he  returned  to  Eome,  and  there,  after  he 
had  been  for  some  time  resident  in  Eome,  charged  his  freed- 
man  Eutychus  with  theft,  and  had  him  brought  up  before 
Piso  as  praefictus  urbi  (Antiq.  xviii.  6,  5).  It  seems  there- 
fore at  first  sight  necessary  to  assume  that  Flaccus  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Piso  had  been  made  governor  of  Syria, 
for  apparently  Lamia  could  not  have  held  the  oflice  down  to 
that  date.  But,  in  truth,  on  closer  examination  of  the  facts 
this  argumentation30  will  not  be  found  convincing.  That 
particular  Piso  before  whom  Eutychus  was  brought  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xviii.  6.  5)  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  Piso  who 
died  in  a.d.  32,  since  the  occurrence  referred  to  took  place, 
as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  under  the  history  of  Agrippa,  in 
§  18,  in  the  year  a.d.  36.31  We  have  here  then  to  do  with 
another  Piso,  who  at  a   later   period,  a.d.    36-37,  held  the 

30  It  has  been  urged  mainly  by  Wieseler  in  his  controversy  against 
Keim's  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  See  Wieseler,  Beitrdge  zur  richti- 
gen  Wiirdigung  der  Evv.,  sec.  8,  Anm.  ;  Beweis  dcs  Glaubensiov  1870,  April 
no.  p.  170  (there  Wieseler  assumes  that  Flaccus  "had  entered  Syria  some- 
where about  a.d.  27").     Theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1875,  pp.  533-535. 

31  In  order  to  support  his  opinion  that  the  Piso  alluded  to  by  Josephus 
in  his  Antiq.  xviii.  6.  5  was  he  who  died  in  a.d.  32,  Wieseler  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  very  questionable  hypotheses.  1.  He  is  obliged  to 
assume  that  between  the  apprehension  of  Eutychus  and  his  trial  before 
Tiberius  no  less  than  four  years  had  passed,  a.d.  32-36,  for  undoubtedly 
the  trial  did  not  take  place  before  the  autumn  of  a.d.  36,  half  a  year 
before  the  death  of  Tiberius  (Antiq.  xviii.  6.  7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jens,  ii.  9.  5). 
Keim  in  the  Protestant.  Kirchenzeitung,  1869,  No.  51,  col.  1218,  rightly 
declares  that  this  is  contrary  to  fact ;  while  Wieseler  in  the  Beweis  des 
Gluubens,  1870,  p.  169,  firmly  stands  by  his  statement.  2.  He  is  obliged, 
however,  to  make  a  violent  alteration  of  the  text  of  Josephus.  For  this 
same   Piso  is  immediately  thereafter,  in  Antiq.   xviii.  6.  10,  once  again 
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office  of  praefectus  urbi*2  so  that  mention  of  him  contributes 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  question  when  Flaccus 
succeeded  Lamia. — We  must  accordingly  confine  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  statements  of  Tacitus,  which  represent  Lamia 
as  occupying  his  nominal  office  of  governor  of  Syria  up  to 
the  date  of  his  entrance  upon  his  civic  prefecture,  i.e.  up  to 
a.d.  32.33  When  the  governorship  was  conferred  upon  him 
we  cannot  determine.  He  had  held  it  certainly  for  a  long 
time,  as  is  evident  from  the  "  tandem"  of  Tacitus  and  the 
"  irpoiraXai  "  of  Dio  Cassius.34 

referred  to,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  spring  of  the  year  A.D.  37, 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Wieseler  therefore  strikes  the  name  out  of 
that  passage  (Beweis  des  Glaubens,  1870,  p.  168  ;  Beitrdge,  p.  8  f.).  3.  He 
is  also  obliged  to  make  a  further  alteration  in  the  text.  For  Joseph  us 
says  expressly,  in  his  Antiq.  xviii.  5.  3,  that  Agrippa  had  gone  to  Rome 
only  a  year  before  the  death  of  Tiberius  (enixvra  Trportpov  %  rshevr^aeti 
Ttfieptov),  i.e.  not  in  a.d.  32,  but  in  a.d.  36*.  In  this  case  Wieseler  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  reads  instead  of  one  year  several  years  (Beitrage,  p. 
13  f.  ;  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  1870,  p.  169).  Compare  on  the  other*  side, 
Keim,  Protestant.  Kirchenzeitung,  1869,  No.  51,  col.  1217.  In  opposition 
generally  to  Wieseler,  see  also  Sevin,  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu,  2  Aufl. 
1874,  pp.  84-87. 

32  So  also  Borghesi,  Oeuvres,  iii.  325  sq.  Mommsen,  Index  zu  Plin. 
Epist.j  ed.  Keil,  p.  405.  Henzen,  Acta  fratrum  Arvalium  (1874),  Index,  p. 
180  sq. — In  regard  to  others  of  the  name  of  Piso  belonging  to  that  same 
period,  see  Mommsen,  Ephemeris  epigr.  i.  143-151,  226  sq. 

33  Gerlach  (pp.  49-52)  assumes  that  Flaccus  had  gone  to  Syria  as  early 
as  a.d.  22.  He  supports  his  opinion  by  reference  to  Joseph  us,  Antiq. 
xviii.  6.  1-3,  and  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  42.  But  from  the  former  passage  it 
does  not  follow,  as  Gerlach  wishes  to  make  out,  that  the  visit  of  Agrippa 
to  Flaccus  was  made  in  a.d.  24,  soon  after  the  death  of  Drusus,  who  died 
in  a.d.  23  ;  and  in  the  latter  passage  the  confestim  is  to  be  connected  only 
with  the  words  :  Pisoni  praefecturarn  urbis  detulit,  whereby  the  state- 
ment loses  all  its  force  as  a  proof  passage.  The  words  of  Tacitus  do  not 
permit  us  to  restrict  the  period  of  office  of  Aelius  Lamia  to  two  years, 
and  to  postulate  between  his  ceasing  to  hold  the  post  of  governor  and 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  city  prefect  a  lengthened  interval.  Ger- 
lach himself  at  a  later  period  abandoned  this  view  (Zeitschrift  ficr  luther. 
Theologie,  1869,  p.  48). 

34  From  the  fact  that  about  a.d.  30  there  was  actually  no  governor  in 
Syria,  is  to  be  explained  the  circumstance  that  no  one  is  named  as  such 
in  Luke  iii.  1. 
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L.  Pomponius  Flaccus,  a.d.  32—35  (?). 

Since  Lamia  withdrew  from  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria 
in  a.d.  32,  Flaccus,  who  had  been  consul  in  a.d.  17,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  year.  The  death  of  Flaccus  is  reported 
by  Tacitus  in  his  Annals,  vi.  27,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  above  passage  about  Aelius  Lamia  in  the  following 
words :  cxim  (that  is  to  say,  after  the  death  of  Aelius  Lamia) 
Flacco  Pomponio  Suriae  pro  praetor  e  defuncto  recitantur  Caesaris 
liter ae,  quis  incusabat  egregium  quemque  et  regendis  exercitibus 
idonenm  abnnere  id  munus,  seque  ea  necessitudine  ad  preces  cogi, 
per  quas  consularium  aliqui  capessere  provincias  adigerentur, 
oblitus  Arritntium,  ne  in  Hispaniam  pergerct,  deeumum  jam 
annum  attineri.  Since  Tacitus,  however,  mentions  this  anions 
the  events  of  the  year  33,  the  first  suggestion  that  would 
occur  to  the  reader  is  that  the  death  of  Flaccus  took  place 
during  that  year.  And  this  is  the  opinion  almost  universally 
entertained.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  by  any  means 
impossible  that  Tacitus  had  gathered  his  facts  about  Lamia 
and  Flaccus  from  materials  that  had  been  supplied  him,  and 
that  the  death  of  Flaccus  did  not  occur  till  a  subsequent 
date.35  In  fact,  Keim  36  has  raised  the  supposition  to  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  Flaccus  did  not  die  before  a.d.  35. 
In  favour  of  this  view  may  be  alleged  : — 1.  The  remark  of 
Tacitus,  that  then,  at  the  time  of  Flaccus'  death,  Arruntius 
had  been  already  detained  for  ten  years  from  going  to  his 
province,  Spain.      By  Hispania  only  Hispania  exterior  can  be 

35  That  Tacitus  does  not  in  every  case  follow  strictly  the  chronological 
order  is  shown,  e.g.,  in  Annals,  xii.  23,  where  the  death  of  King  Agrippa 
I.,  which  occurred  in  a.d.  44,  is  mentioned  among  the  occurrences  of 
a.d.  49. 

36  Comp.  especially,  Protestant.  Kirchenzeitung,  18G9,  No.  51,  col.  1216  f.; 
also  Geschichte  Jesu,  i.  628,  iii.  490  f.  (Engl,  transl.  Jesus  of  Nazara,  ii.  390, 
vi.  231).  A  similar  opinion  is  also  expressed  by  Liebcnam,  Forschungen 
zur  Verwaltungsgeschichte  des  rbm.  Kaiserreichj,  1  Bd.  Die  Legaten  in  cUn 
ronvischen  Provinzen  (1888),  p.  267. 
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intended ;  for  Hi&pama  ulterior  was  a  senatorial  province 
(see  Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  13).  But  that  province  did  not 
become  vacant  before  a.d.  25  (Tacitus,  Annals,  iv.  45). 
Accordingly  the  tenth  year  of  Arruntius  must  correspond  to 
a.d.  35.  2.  Agrippa  I.  went  to  Koine  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
3  6  (evtavrw  irporepov  ?]  reXevrrjaat  Tifiepiov,  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xviii.  5.  3),  after  having  not  long  before  visited  Flaccus  in 
Syria  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  6.  2-3).  If  then,  allowing  for 
hindrances  and  delays  that  may  have  occurred,  we  allow  for 
Agrippa's  journey  to  Kome  after  his  visit  to  Flaccus  a  whole 
year  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  6.  3-4),  it  must  still  be  assumed 
that  Flaccus  was  in  Syria  in  A.D.  35. — Finally,  it  may  further 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  taking  A.D.  35  as  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Flaccus,  that  his  successor  Vitellius,  who  certainly 
went  to  Syria  in  a.d.  35,  is  thus  made  immediately  to  follow, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  a  vacancy  must  have  occurred. 

A  coin  of  Flaccus  of  the  year  82  of  the  aera  Caesarianaf1 
corresponding  to  autumn  786-787  A.u.c,  or  a.d.  33-34,  is 
given  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  279;  Mionnet,  v.  167. — 
Compare  also  generally,  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  42  ;  Pauly's 
Real  Encyclopaedic,  v.  1878  f . ;  Henzen,  Acta  fratrum, 
Arvalium  (1874),  Index,  p.  195. 

L.  Vitellius,  A.D.  35-39. 

In  A.D.  35  Tiberius  sent  L.  Vitellius,  who  had  been  consul 
in  a.d.  34,  father  of  the  next  emperor,  as  legate  to  Syria 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  vi.  32).38  Tacitus  bears  testimony  on  his 
behalf  that,  in   contrast  to  his  subsequent  manner  of  life,  he 

37  This  era  begins  in  autumn  705  a.u.c,  eighteen  years  earlier  than  the 
Actian  era.  Compare  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Syromacedonuin,  iii.  ed.  4, 
Lips.  p.  162  sqq.  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendationc,  pp.  224- 
229.  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Num.  iii.  279  ff.  Ideler,  Randbuch  dcr  Chronologic, 
i.  460  ff. 

38  From  the  words  of  Tacitus,  "cunctis  quae  apud  orientum  parabantur 
L.  Vitellium   praefecit,"  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  Vitellius  had 
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was  blameless  in  his  administration  of  the  province  (eo  de 
Jwmine  hand  sum  ignarus  sin-islram  in  urbe  famam,  pleraque 
foeda  memorari,  ceterum  in  regendis  provinciis  prisca  virtuU 
egit). — In  a.d.  39  he  was  recalled  by  Caligula,  and  Petronius 
appointed  his  successor  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  8.  2)n0 
Compare  also  generally,  Suetonius,  Vitellius,  2  ;  Dio  Cassius, 
lix.  27;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xv.  83  ;  Pauly's  Real- Encyclopaedia, 
vi.  2.  2682  f.  ;  Liebenam,  Eorschungcn  zur  Verwaltungs- 
geschichte  des  romischen  Kaiserreichs,  1  Bd.  p.  373. 

3.   Caligula,  16th  March  A.D.  37—24$  January  a.d.  41. 

P.  Petronius,  a.d.  39-42. 

Petronius   had    been   sent   by  Caligula   into  Syria  in  A.D. 
39.     We  know  from   a   coin  (given  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 

held  under  his  authority  a  wider  region  than  the  province  of  Syria. 
Yet  even  Tacitus  himself  in  the  Annals,  vi.  41,  names  him  "praeses 
Suriae  ;"  as  does  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  4.  2  :  2vpixg  rtv  ^yi^ouiotu 
lyfiiv.  So,  too,  Suetonius,  Vitellius,  2  ;  Dio  Cassius,  lxix.  27  ;  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  xv.  83.  He  was  therefore  certainly  governor  of  Syria,  but  had 
perhaps  over  and  above  this  a  more  extensive  authority. 

39  From  what  Josephus  says,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  recall  of  Vitelline 
and  the  arrival  of  Petronius  did  not  occur  till  the  autumn  of  a.d.  40. 
Petronius  after  his  arrival  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Ptolemais 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  8.  2).  The  negotiations  begun  straightway  with  the 
Jews  took  place  during  seed-time  (Antiq.  xviii.  8.  3,  8.  6),  i.e.  in  November 
or  December ;  see  Winer,  Realvsorterbuch,  ii.  342.  In  regard  to  these  matters 
Petronius  wrote  to  Caligula,  who  received  the  letter  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  24th  January  a.d.  41,  and  answered  it  (Josephus, 

Antiq.   Xviii.    8.    8—9  :    kocI  tihivrcL  fcii/   ov  fisrac    7?ohvy   xpovov    y   ypa\pc&(  tw 

TLtrpay/a  ttiv — iiziaxoh^u).  Josephus  seems  therefore  to  set  the  arrival  of 
Petronius  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  40.  According  to  the  most  decided 
testimony  of  Philo,  on  the  other  hand  (Legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  33,  ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  583),  Petronius  was  already  in  harvest  time  in  Palestine,  that  is,  in  April 
(see  Winer,  Realworterbuch,  i.  340),  and  at  the  head  of  troops  which  he 
had  had  time  to  bring  across  the  Euphrates  (Legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  31,  ed. 
Mangey,  ii.  576).  He  must  therefore  certainly  have  reached  Syria  in 
a.d.  39.  So  also  Liebenam,  Forschungen  zur  Verwaltungsgeschichte  des 
romischen  Kaiserreichs,  1  Bd.  Die  Legaten  in  den  romischen  Provinzen 
(1388),  p.  374 
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iii.  280  ;  Mionnet,  v.  167)  that  he  was  still  governor  in  the 
year  90  of  the  aera  Caesariana,  corresponding  to  autumn 
794-795  A.u.c,  or  a.d.  41-42  ;  therefore  for  somewhere 
about  a  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. — 
Compare  in  regard  to  him  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  8.  2—9  ; 
xix.  6.  3  ;  Philo,  Legal,  ad  Cajum,  §  31-34,  ed.  Mangey,  ii. 
576-584;  Pauly's  Real- Encyclopaedic,  v.  1402. 

4.   Claudius,  24th  January  A.D.  A\-lZth  October  A.D.  54. 

C.  Vibius  Marsus,  A.D.  42-44. 

As  successor  of  Petronius,  Claudius  sent  C.  Vibius  Marsus, 
Consul  suffectus  in  A.D.  17,  into  Syria  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xix. 
6.  4).  He  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  protect  Eoman  interests 
against  King  Agrippa  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xix.  7.  2,  8.  1).  His 
recall  took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  in  a.d.  44, 
therefore  towards  the  end  of  a.d.  44  or  in  the  beginning  of 
a.d.  45  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  1.  1). — Compare  also  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xi.  10.  This  passage  does  not  prove  that  Marsus 
was  still  governor  of  Syria  in  a.d.  47  ;  for  Tacitus  there, 
under  the  history  of  the  year  47,  recapitulates  earlier  occur- 
rences in  the  history  of  Parthia.  See  Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr. 
ii.  137  ;  Gerlach,  p.  67.  Compare  generally,  Pauly's  Beal- 
Encyclopaedie,  vi.  2.  2571. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus,  a.d.  45-50. 

Marsus  was  succeeded  by  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Consul 
suffectus  in  a.d.  30  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  1.  1).  He  was 
celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  jurist  (ceteros  praeminebat  peritia 
legum,  Tacitus,  Annals,  xii.  12),  yea,  as  the  founder  of  a 
special  school  of  jurisprudence  (Cassianae  scholae  princeps  et 
parens,  Pliny,  Epist.  vii.  24.  8).  Coins  with  his  name  be- 
longing to  the  years  94  and  96  of  the  aera  Caesariana, 
corresponding  to  a.d.  45-46  and  47-4S,  are  given  by  Eckhel, 
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Doctr.  Num.  iii.  280;  Mionnet,  v.  167.  Tacitus  speaks  of 
him  as  governor  of  Syria  as  late  as  a.d.  49  {Annals,  xii. 
11-12).  Not  long  afterwards  he  seems  to  have  been  recalled 
by  Claudius.  In  regard  to  his  subsequent  fortunes,  see 
Tacitus,  Annals,  xvi.  7  and  9  ;  Suetonius,  Nero,  37.  Generally, 
Digest,  i.  2.  2.  51  ;  Pauly's  Real- Encyclopaedic,  ii.  201  ;  Rudorff, 
Homische  Rechtsgcschichte,  i.  1G9  f.  ;  Teuffel,  History  of  Roman 
Literature,  §  298.  3;  Mommsen,  Index  to  Pliny  s  Epistles, 
ed.  Keil,  p.  406;  Liebenam,  Forschungen  zur  Verwaltungs- 
geschichte,  1  Bd.  p.  375  f. 

C.  Ummidius  Quadratus,  A.D.  50—60. 

In  a.d.  51,  C.  Ummidius  Quadratus  is  spoken  of  by  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xii.  45,  as  governor  of  Syria.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  with  Zumpt,  Commcntt.  epigr.  ii.  138,  that  he  went 
there  in  a.d.  50.  Coins  bearing  his  name  belonging  to  the 
years  104-108  of  the  aera  Caesariana,  corresponding  to 
a.d.  55/56-59/60,  are  given  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  280  ; 
Mionnet,  v.  159.  He  died  while  governor  of  Syria  in  a.d.  60 
(Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.  26).40 — His  public  career  (he  had  been 
quaestor  as  early  as  a.d.  14)  is  sketched  in  the  inscriptions  : 
Orelli,  Inscr.  Lat.  n.  3128  =Inscr.  Regni  Neapol.  n.  4234  = 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  x.  n.  5182.  His  full  name,  C.  Ummidius 
Durmius  Quadratus,  is  also  given  on  a  brazen  tablet  Which 
contains  the  oath  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aritium  in  Lusitania 
upon  Caligula's  assuming  the  reins  of  government  (Orelli,  n. 
3665  =  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  ii.  n.  17 2  =  Ephcmcris  epigr.  v. 
p.  155).  —  Compare  also  with  reference  to  him,  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xii.  54,  xiii.  8-9  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  6.  2  ;  Pauly's 
Real- Encyclopaedic,  v.  743  ;  Nipperdey  on  Tacitus,  Annals, 
xii.  45. 

*°  Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr.  ii.  138,  gives  the  date  as  a.d.  61.  But  what 
ie  recorded  in  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiv.  20-28,  took  place  in  a.d.  60,  coss. 
Nero  IV.  Cornelius  Cotsiis. 
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5.  Nero,  loth  October  a.d.  54-9^,  June  A.D.  68. 
Cn.  Domitius  Corbulo,  a.d.  60-G3. 

After  the  death  of  Ummidius  Quadratus  in  a.d.  60,  Domi- 
tius Corhulo  went  to  Syria  as  governor  (Tacitus,  Annals, 
xiv.  26).  On  his  doings  in  that  capacity,  see  Tacitus,  Annals, 
xv.  1-17  ;  Dio  Cassius,  lxii.  19  ff.  He  held  the  position  of 
governor  till  a.d.  63,  in  which  year  a  higher  office  was  given 
him,  while  another  governor  was  sent  to  Syria ;  Tacitus, 
Annals,  xv.  25:  Suriae  exsccutio  Citio  (?),  eopiae  militares 
Corbuloni  permissae  et  quinta  decuma  legio  ditcente  Mario  Celso 
e  Pannonia  acljecta  est.  Scribitur  tetrarcliis  ac  regibus  prae- 
fectisque  et  procuratoribus  et  qui  praetorum  finitimas  provincias 
regebant,jussis  Corbulonis  obsequi,  in  tantum  ferme  modumaucta 
potestate,  quem  populus  Romanics  Cn.  Pompeio  bellum  piraticum 
gesturo  dederat.  The  name  of  the  individual  who  obtained 
the  province  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  best 
manuscript  lias  Citius.  The  editors  make  various  conjectures  : 
Cincius,  C.  Itius,  Cestius.  Most  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
Cestius,  for  we  certainly  meet  with  hi  in  as  governor  of  Syria 
in  a.d.  65  (so,  e.g.,  Zumpt,  Commentt.  cpigr.  ii.  141). — In 
regard  to  Corbulo's  death  in  a.d.  67,  see  Dio  Cassius,  lxiii.  17. 
An  inscription  of  a.d.  64  has  been  found  in  Armenia,  on 
which  he  is  called  leg.  Aug.  pro  pr.  (see  Ephemeris  epigr.  v. 
p.  25).  Generally,  Pauly's  Real-Encyclopaedie,  ii.  1218  f . ; 
Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  §  291.  3,  and  the  mono- 
graphs there  quoted  from  of  Held  (1862)  and  WolfTgrauim 
(1874).  Liebenam,  Forsehungen  zur  Verwaltungsgesehichte, 
1  Bd.  p.  169  f.  For  an  estimate  and  characterization  of 
Corbulo,  see  also  Gutschmid,  Geschichte  Irans  und  seiner 
Nachbarlander  (1888),  p.  131,  Anm. 

C.  Cestius  Gallus,  A.D.  63-66. 

If  the  conjecture  given  above  is   correct,   Cestius   Gallus 
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went  to  Syria  as  early  as  A.D.  63.  He  was  there  undoubtedly 
in  A.D.  65,  for  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  of 
a.d.  66,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero  =  October  a.d.  65— a.d.  QQ 
(Josephus,  Antia.  xx.  11.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  14.  4), 
after  having  been  already  for  a  long  time  in  Syria  {Wars  of 
the  Jews,  ii.  14.  3).  Coins  with  his  name  of  the  years  114 
and  115  of  the  aera  Caesar iana  =  A.D.  65/66-66/67,  are 
given  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  281  sq.  ;  Mionnet,  v.  169  ; 
Supplem.  viii.  131. — During  his  governorship  in  May  a.d.  66, 
the  month  Artemisios  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  14.  4),  the  Jewish 
war  broke  out  of  which  Cestius  Gallus  lived  only  to  see  the 
opening  campaign.  For  he  died  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  66-67 
"  by  accident  or  through  fatigue "  (fato  aut  taedio  occidit, 
Tacitus,  History,  v.  10).41 

C.  Licinius  Mucianus,  a.d.  67—69. 

When  Palestine  was  separated  from  Syria  and  transferred 
to  Vespasian  as  a  distinct  province,  Syria  was  assigned  to 
Licinius   Mucianus.42      Josephus   speaks   of  him   in  a.d.    67 

41  Cestius  Gallus  was  still  in  Syria  in  the  winter  of  a.d.  66-67 
(Josephus,  Life,  8,  43,  65,  67,  71).  But  before  tlie  beginning  of  the  spring 
the  management  of  the  war  had  been  committed  to  Vespasian  (Wars  of 
the  Jews,  iii.  4.  2). 

42  On  the  severance  of  Palestine  from  Syria,  see  Kuhn,  Die  stadtische 
und  blirgerliche  Verfassung  des  romischen  Reichs,  ii.  179  f.,  183-189  ;  Mar- 
quardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  419. — Tacitus,  History,  i.  10:  Suriam 
et  quattuor  legiones  obtinebat  Licinius  Mucianus  .  .  .  bell  urn  Jadaeicum 
Flavins  Vespasianus  (ducem  eum  Nero  delegerat)  tribus  legionibus  admini- 
strabat.  Tacitus,  History,  ii.  5  :  Ceterum  hie  Suriae,  ille  Judaeae  praepositus, 
vicinis  provinciarum  administrationibus  invidia  discordes,  exitu  demum 
Neronis  positis  odiis  in  medium  consuluere.  Also  Aurelius  Victor,  Be 
Caesarib.  c.  9,  epit.  c.  9,  ascribes  the  establishment  or  erection  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Palestine  to  Vespasian. — In  opposition  to  this,  Pick  in  Sallet's 
Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik,  Bd.  xiii.  1885,  pp.  197-200,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Vespasian  did  not  hold  Palestine  as  a  separate  province  ;  his 
office  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  "  a  legatus  Augusti  pro  praetore 
of  a  higher  rank  without  a  special  province,  who,  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  a  war,  occupies  a  position  superior  to  the  ordinary  governors." 
But  this  view  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  precise  words  of  Tacitus. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  2  A 
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when  referring  to  the  siege  of  Gamala  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv. 
1.  5),  and  in  a.d.  69  when  referring  to  the  election  of  Ves- 
pasian as  emperor  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  10.  5-6).  Compare 
also,  Tacitus,  History,  i.  10  ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  3.  1. 
Coins  with  his  name  of  the  time  of  Galba  (9th  June 
a.d.  68— 15th  January  a.d.  69)  and  of  Otho  (15th  January- 
16th  April  a.d.  69)43  are  given  in  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
iii.  282  ;  Mionnet,  v.  169  ;  Suppl.  viii.  131. — In  the  autumn 
of  a.d.  69,  in  order  to  oppose  Vitellius,  he  brought  an  army 
from  Syria  to  Borne  (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jeius,  iv.  11.  1  ; 
Tacitus,  History,  ii.  82  sq.  ;  Suetonius,  Vespasian,  6  ;  Dio 
Cassius,  lxv.  9),  where  he  did  not,  however,  arrive  until  after 
the  death  of  Vitellius,  which  occurred  on  20th  December 
a.d.  69.  He  had  then  for  a  long  time  the  supreme  power  in 
his  hands  (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  11.  4;  Tacitus, 
History,  iv.  11,  39,  49,  80  ;  Dio  Cassius,  lxv.  22,  lxvi.  2). — 
Compare  in  regard  to  him  also,  Borghesi,  Oeuvres,  iv. 
345-353  ;  Bauly's  Rcal-Encyclopaedie,  iv.  1069  f. ;  L.  Brunn, 
Be  C.  Licinio  Muciano,  Lips.  1870  ;  Teuffel,  History  of 
Roman  Literature,  §  314.  1  ;  Henzen,  Acta  fratrum  Ar Valium, 
Index,  p.  190  sq. ;  Liebenam,  Forschungen  zur  Verwaltungs- 
(jeschichte,  i.  257  f. 

The  later  governors  of  Syria  do  not  come  within  the  range 
of  our  investigation,  since  from  this  time  forth  Balestine 
continued  to  be  a  separate  province  from  Syria.  For  the 
governors  of  Palestine  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  Hadrian, 
see  §  21. 

43  Both  coins  bear  the  date  of  the  year  117  of  the  aera  Caesariana, 
and  just  for  this  reason  afford  pure  grounds  for  determining  the  reckoning 
of  the  era. 


§  13.  HYRCANUS  II.,  B.C.  63-40.    REBELLION  OF  ANTIPATER 
AND  HIS  SONS  PHASAEL  AND  HEROD. 

Sources. 

JoSErHUS,  Antiq.  xiv.  5-13  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8-13.    Zonaras,  Annates, 
v.  7-9  (abstract  of  Josephus). 
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Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  167-189. 

Hitzig,  Geschichte  des  VolJces  Israel,  ii.  500-523. 

Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  vol.  iii.  408-421. 

Schneckenburger,  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  pp.  166-173. 

Hausrath,  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,  2  Aufl.  i.  pp.  179-203. 

Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  pp.  8-54. 

Owing  to  the  meagreness  of  the  sources,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  the  position  which  Palestine  at  this  time 
occupied  in  reference  to  the  Eomans.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  it  was  tributary  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4  ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  7.  6),  and  lay  under  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Eoman  governor  of  Syria.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  wa& 
immediately  incorporated  or  not  with  the  province  of  Syria. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  might  be  alleged  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  that  by  the  enactment  of  Gabinius, 
who  divided  Palestine  into  five  sections,  the  country 
was  now   freed    from    monarchical   rule:   aa/xevco^  $e   tt)?    e£ 

6l>65      eTTLKpCLTeiaS      €\€v6€p(Dd€VT€S      TO      \0L7T0V      dpio-TOKparca 

hirp/covvTo  (Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  5).  Hyrcanus  therefore 
had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
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was    subordinate    only    to    the    supervision    of     the    Eoman 
governor.1 

After  the  campaign  of  Pompey  there  followed  for  Palestine 
some  years  of  peace.  Scaurus  as  well  as  his  two  successors, 
Marcius  Philippus  and  Lentulus  Marcellinus,  had  still  indeed 
some  skirmishes  with  the  Arabians.2  But  these  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  fortunes  of  Palestine.  In  a.d.  57,  however, 
Aristobulus'  son  Alexander,  who  had  escaped  from  his  keepers 
on  his  way  to  Eome,  sought  to  secure  to  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  an  army  of 
10,000  heavy-armed  soldiers  and  1500  horsemen,  and  got 
into  his  power  the  fortresses  of  the  Alexandrium,  Hyrcania, 
and  Machaerus.3  Gabinius,  who  had  just  then  arrived  as 
proconsul  in  Syria,  sent  against  him,  first  of  all,  his  lieutenant 
M.  Antonius,  afterwards  the  well-known  triumvir,  and  soon 
followed  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  Alexander  was 
defeated  in  an  engagement  near  Jerusalem,  and  withdrew  into 
the  stronghold  of  the  Alexandrium.  Here  he  was  besieged 
by  Gabinius,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  on  condition  of  his  yielding  up  the  fortresses  which 
were  in  his  possession,  he  was  allowed  his  freedom.4  At  this 
time,  too,  Gabinius  made  an  important  change  in  the  political 
relations  of  Palestine.  He  assigned  to  Hyrcanus  only  the 
care  of  the  temple,  but  took  from  him  the  political  administra- 
tion ;  for  he  divided  the  country  into  five  districts  (avvoSoc, 
avveSpia),  with  Jerusalem,  Gazara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and 
Sepphoris  as  their  capitals.5     What  is  to  be  understood  by 

1  So  also  Kulm,  Die  stcidtische  unci  biirgerliche  Verfassung  cles  riimisches 
JReichs,  ii.  163.  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philolog.  Lipsiensis, 
v.  162. 

2  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  1.    Appian,  Syr.  51. 

3  On  the  Alexandrium,  see  p.  320.  The  position  of  Hyrcania  is  un- 
known. Machaerus,  now  called  Mkaur,  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
For  more  details  about  this  important  fortress,  see  §  20. 

4  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  2-4  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  2-5. 

6  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  4  ;  Wars  qf  the  Jews,  i.  8.  5.— About  Amathus, 
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those  five  avvoBot,  or  avveBpia  is  not  altogether  clear.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  either  customs,  districts,  or  circuits, 
making  the  jurisdiction  of  law  courts  (conventus  juridici).0  The 
term  a-vvreXelv  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  5  :  ol  $  I'va,  avvTe- 
\oio-iv  ek  ^AfiaOovvra)  favours  the  former  view  ;  the  term 
(tvpoBol    (Wars    of   the    Jews,   i.    8.    5)    favours    the   latter.7 

in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  see  above,  p.  297.  On  Sepplioris  in 
Galilee,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  136-141.  The  other  three  towns  were 
situated  in  Judea  proper.  On  Gazara,  see  above,  p.  261.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  xiv.  5.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  8.  5,  has  also  the  form  Gadara.  But 
by  this  it  is  quite  evident  he  does  not  mean  the  Hellenistic  Gadara  in 
Peraea,  which  had  a  population  mainly  pagan,  and  had  been  separated 
from  the  Jewish  territory  by  Pompey.  We  are  to  understand  by  it  the 
Gazara  Judaized  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  for  which  also  elsewhere  the 
form  Gadara  is  found.  So  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  7.  4  and  1  Mace.  iv.  15. 
Also  in  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  29,  p.  759,  by  Teihetplg,  yv  xetl  uitryv  l^iltaaavro  ol 
lovluiot,  we  are  to  understand  the  region  of  Gazara,  which  indeed  he  con- 
founds with  Gadara  in  Peraea  ;  for  from  this  latter  place  were  sprung  the 
celebrated  men  who  are  referred  to  by  him.  In  a  Notitia  episcopatuum  a 
'Ptysav  Ta.oa.ocov  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Azotus,  to  be  distinguished  from 
Ya-hipa,  between  Pella  and  Capitolias  (Hieroclis  Synecdemus  et  notitiae 
yraecae  episcopat.  ed.  Parthey,  1866,  p.  144).  At  a  Synod  at  Jerusalem  in 
a.d.  536  there  were  present  together  a  bishop  'Apd^iog  Tahapau  and  a 
bishop  (diooapog  Ta^apav.  There  were  therefore  two  places  in  Palestine 
called  Gadara  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  t.  iii.  p.  595  sq.).  Compare 
also  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  und  burgerliche  Verfassung  des  rbm.  Reichs,  ii. 
365-367.     Menke's  Bibelatlas,  Bl.  iv. 

G  On  the  erection  of  a  province,  the  Romans  were  wont  to  divide  the 
country  into  customs  or  taxation  districts,  each  of  which  was  grouped 
round  one  of  the  larger  towns.  The  communal  court  of  such  a  town  was 
utilized  by  the  Romans  as  a  fiscal  or  customs  court,  for  it  had  to  make 
arrangements  for  collecting  the  taxes  in  its  district.  More  extensive,  as  a 
rule,  than  these  customs  districts,  were  the  juristic  circuits  (conventus 
juridici).  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  civil  matters  (only  about  these  had 
it  jurisdiction),  a  diet  was  held  from  time  to  time  at  a  certain  place, 
to  which  the  depute  judges  of  the  circuit  went,  in  order,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  governor,  to  decide  cases  that  had  arisen  since  last 
session.  See  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  (1881)  p.  500  f. 
Rudorff,  Romische  Recht.igeschichte,  ii.  (1859)  pp.  5,  13.  Rein,  art. 
"  Conventus,"  in  Pauly's  Real-JEncyclopaedie,  ii.  635  f. 

7  For  example,  Kuhn,  Die  stddtische  und  biirgerliche  Verfassung  des 
rom.  Reichs,  ii.  336,  367,  regards  the  Synedria  of  Gabinius  as  conventus 
juridici.     Also  I  have  myself  argued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  Div.  ii. 
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Possibly  the  one  view  may  not  exclude  the  other.  At  least 
this  measure  of  Gabinius  took  away  the  remnant  of  political 
independence  which  Palestine  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Pompey 
having  already  deprived  Hyrcanus  of  the  title  of  king,  the 
next  step  was  to  strip  him  of  all  political  prerogatives  and  to 
restrict  him  to  his  priestly  functions.  The  country  was  parted 
into  five  divisions,  which  were  "  delivered  "  from  the  dominion 
of  Hyrcanus,  i.e.  were  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Syria. 
This  arrangement  was  not  indeed  of  lon^  duration.  Bv  the 
ordinances  of  Caesar  it  was  again  wholly  set  aside. 

Soon  after  this,  in  a.d.  56,  the  country  was  anew  involved 
in  a  revolution  by  Aristobulus  and  his  son  Antigonus,  who 
had  both  escaped  from  their  Eoman  imprisonment.  Aristo- 
bulus so  completely  failed  to  learn  caution  from  the  abortive 
attempt  of  his  son  Alexander,  that  he  made  himself  a  similar 
endeavour  in  that  direction  in  which  his  son  had  failed. 
But  he  himself  had  no  better  fortune.  A  detachment  of 
the  Eoman  army  attacked  him,  and  the  little  band  which  he 
had  gathered  was,  without  much  difficulty,  driven  across  the 
Jordan.  He  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  Machaerus  ;  but 
was  obliged  after  a  two  years'  siege  to  yield,  and  was  sent 
again  as  a  prisoner  to  Eome.  His  children,  however,  were 
set  at  liberty  by  the  senate.8  Just  then  Gabinius,  against 
the  will  of  the  senate,  undertook  the  Egyptian  campaign,  in 
order  to  set  up  Ptolemy  Auletes  again  as  king  (see  above, 
p.  331).  When  he  returned  from  thence,  in  A  J).  55,  he  had 
once  again  to  deal  with  a  revolt  in  Judea.  Alexander  had 
made  a  fresh  attempt  to  secure  the  sovereignty,  and  had  won 

vol.  i.  p.  168  f.  Still  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  me  beyond  question. 
Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  jihilol.  Lipnensis,  v.  163,  does  not 
hazard  a  decided  statement,  and  declares  only  that  it  is  certain  that  the 
remnants  of  freedom  that  had  been  left  to  the  Jews  by  Pompey  were 
taken  from  them  by  this  measure  of  Gabinius. 

8  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  6.   1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jev;st  i.  8.   6.     Dio  Cassius, 
xxxix.  56.     Plutarch,  Antony,  3. 
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over  to  his  side  at  least  a  part  of  the  people.  His  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  also  this  time  again  brought  to  a 
speedy  end.9 

In  a.d.  54  the  triumvir,  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  went  to  Syria 
as  proconsul  in  place  of  Gabinius.  While  Gabinius  had 
already  sorely  oppressed  the  country  by  his  exactions,  Crassus 
at  once  began  to  indulge  in  open  robbery.  Pompey,  upon 
the  taking  of  the  temple,  had  left  its  rich  treasures  untouched. 
Crassus  now  laid  hold  for  himself  of  all  these  :  in  pure  gold 
alone,  2000  talents;  of  other  articles  of  value,  8000 
talents.10  Palestine  was  soon  indeed  delivered  from  his 
rapacity,  for  he  met  his  death  in  a.d.  53  in  the  war  against 
the  Parthian  s. 

During  the  period  B.C.  53-51  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  the 
quaestor  of  Crassus,  held  the  supreme  authority  in  Syria.  He 
had  not  only  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  Parthians,  but 
also  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  elements  that  were  still 
always  present  in  Palestine.  Aristobulus,  indeed,  was 
detained  in  his  Roman  imprisonment,  and  his  sons  had  for 
the  time  no  wish  to  risk  anew  sharing  his  fate.  But  a 
certain  Pitholaus  now  undertook  to  play  their  role,  and 
gathered  together  the  malcontents.  He  did  not  indeed 
succeed  in  his  aim  any  better  than  those  who  had  tried 
before.  For  the  final  issue  of  his  undertaking  was  this,  that 
he  himself  was  slain,  and  30,000  of  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  were  sold  as  slaves.11 

With  the  year  B.C.  49  begins  the  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
disastrous  for  Italy  as  well  as  for  the  provinces,  but  peculiarly 
disastrous  for  the  provinces,  inasmuch  as  they  were  obliged 
to  find  the  enormous  sums  which  the  contesting  parties 
required    for   carrying   on    their   operations.       During    these 

9  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  6.  2-3  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  7. 

10  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  8. 

11  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  9. 
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twenty  years,  from  Caesar's  crossing  the  Rubicon  down  to  the 
death  of  Antony,  B.C.  49—30,  the  whole  Eoman  history  was 
reflected  in  the  history  of  Syria  and  also  in  that  of  Palestine. 
Every  change  and  turn  in  the  Eoman  history  was  answered 
by  a  corresponding  movement  in  Syrian  history,  and  during 
this  short  period  Syria  and  Palestine  changed  sides  and  owned 
new  masters  no  less  than  four  times. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  Pompey  and 
the  party  of  the  senate  had  fled  from  Italy,  and  Caesar  had 
established  himself  in  Rome,  Caesar  and  his  friends  wished  to 
make  use  of  the  prisoner  Aristobulus  for  their  own  ends. 
And  so  they  released  him  from  prison  and  gave  him  two 
legions,  in  order  that  with  these  he  might  fight  in  Syria 
against  the  party  of  Pompey.  But  the  adherents  of  Pompey 
who  still  remained  in  Rome  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise  by 
ridding  themselves  of  Aristobulus  by  poison.  At  the  same 
time  also  one  of  Aristobulus'  sons,  Alexander,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  party  strifes  of  the  civil  war.  He  too  had  made  his 
appearance  as  an  adherent  of  Caesar,  and  so  he  was  now,  at 
the  express  command  of  Pompey,  beheaded  at  Antioch  by  Q. 
Metellus  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  who  was  then  pro- 
consul for  Syria  (see  above,  p.  334).12 

After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  on  9th  August  B.C.  48,  and 
Pompey's  death,  on  28th  September  of  the  same  year, 
Hyrcanus  and  his  old  friend  Antipater  immediately  attached 
themselves  to  Caesar's  party.13     They  clearly  perceived  that 

12  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  9.  1-2.  That  Caesar 
sent  Aristobulus  into  Palestine  is  also  reported  by  Dio  Cassius,  xli.  18. 

13  Antipater,  even  before  Caesar's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Palestine, 
is  described  as  procurator  of  Judea.  He  is  so  described,  not  only  by 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiv.  8.  1  :  o  ruv  'lovlxiav  sr/^sA^Tjj?),  but  also  by  Strabo, 
who  refers  again  to  Hypsicrates  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3:  rov  rjjj  '  lovletiecg 
i7rtpiknT'/}v).  Possibly  he  obtained  this  position  through  Gabinius,  who, 
on  account  of  Antipater's  many  services  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  "  settled 
the  affairs  which  belonged  to  the  city  Jerusalem  in  accordance  with  Anti- 
pater's inclinations"  (Antiq.  xiv.  6.  4  :   KXTaarm^utvog  Is  Tufiiuio;  rot  kxtoL 
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their  safety  depended  wholly  upon  his  grace,  and  therefore 
they  hastened  to  prove  their  capacity  for  serving  him. 
Caesar,  after  his  landing  in  Egypt,  in  October  B.C.  48,  had 
become  involved  in  a  war  with  King  Ptolemy.  Mithridates 
started  from  Pergamum  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  47  to  go  into 
Egypt  with  an  auxiliary  force.14  When  he  encountered 
obstacles  at  Pelusium,  Antipater  went  to  his  help,  at  the 
command  of  Hyrcanus,  with  3000  Jewish  troops,  which  had 
been  indeed  collected  for  this  very  purpose,  and  he  had  also 
arranged  that  the  neighbouring  powers  should  contribute 
auxiliaries.  With  these  Jewish  troops  Antipater  rendered 
most  important  service  to  Mithridates,  not  merely  in  the 
capture  of  Pelusium,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign.  Not  less  important  was  the  aid  rendered 
by  Hyrcanus  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  Egyptian  Jews  ranged 
themselves  upon  Caesar's  side.15 

When,  therefore,  Caesar,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian war,  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  47,  went  to  Syria  and 
rewarded,  by  proofs  of  his  clemency,  the  governing  families 

rvju  '  ItpoooTiVj&nau  KcKtv  ag  tjy  'AyrtTocrptp  Oz'Kovti.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  7  : 
Tci(3tutog  sXdco'j  rig  lspoao'hvlucc  Toog  to  ' Avrt7ruTpov  (SovKyiucx.  KocnarvjaoiTO  tyju 
noXtTsixu).  Since  this  must  have  been  an  institution  not  in  contradiction 
to  the  other  ordinances  of  Gabinius,  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  to 
Antipater  was  made  over  the  chief  administration  of  the  taxes  in  the 
Jewish  territory.  For  hxi^Mrvig  is  an  administrative  officer  ;  in  its 
primary  application,  an  officer  of  finance.  Certainly  Antipater  cannot 
have  been  a  political  official  in  the  service  of  Hyrcanus  ;  for  Hyrcanus, 
since  the  passing  of  the  measures  of  Gabinius,  had  no  longer  any  political 
functions.  If,  then,  he  acted  «|  hro^g  'Tpxctvoii  (Antiq.  xiv.  8.  1),  this  is 
to  be  explained  of  the  spiritual  authority  which  Hyrcanus  had  as  high 
priest  (Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1  :  kut  brtiKw  'TpKxvov,  belongs  to  a  period  when 
Hyrcanus  had  no  longer  any  political  power).  On  Antipater's  services  to 
the  cause  of  Eome  in  the  period  B.C.  63-48,  see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  5.  1, 
2,  6.  2,  3,  7.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  1,  3,  7,  9. 

14  Bellum  Alexandr.  c.  26. 

15  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  1-3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  9.  3-5.— In  the 
decree  of  Caesar,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2,  the  number  of  the  Jewish  auxiliary 
troops  is  given  only  as  1500. 
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that  had  favoured  him,16  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  were 
treated  in  the  most  generous  manner.  Antigonus  indeed 
appeared  before  Caesar  as  the  only  remaining  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  complained  that  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  had  violently 
thrust  themselves  forward,  and  sought  to  show  that  his  claims 
were  older  and  better.17  But  Caesar  estimated  the  trust- 
worthiness and  usefulness  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  more 
highly  than  the  professions  of  Antigonus,  ignored  the  claims 
of  the  latter,  and  showed  favour  exclusively  to  the  other  two. 
Even  before  the  intervention  of  Antigonus,  Hyrcanus  seems 
to  have  been  established  as  high  priest,  and  upon  Antipater 
the  right  of  Eoman  citizenship  and  immunity  from  tribute  had 
been  conferred.18  Hyrcanus  was  now  appointed  £Qvapyr)<$  of 
the  Jews,  i.e.  he  was  reinstated  in  the  political  authority  that 
had  been  taken  from  him  by  Gabinius  ;  but  Antipater  was 
made  procurator,  eV/r/307ro?,  of  Judea,  and  so  confirmed  in 
the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  already  invested.  At 
the  same  time  permission  was  given  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.19 

16  Bellum  Alexandrinum,  65  ;  "  Reges,  tyrannos,  dynastas  provinciae 
finitimos,  qui  omnes  ad  eum  concurrerant,  receptos  in  fidem  condicionibus 
impositis  provinciae  tuendae  ac  defendendae  dimittit  et  sibi  et  populo 
Romano  amicissimos." 

17  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  1-2. 

1S  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3  :  'Yoxctva  pch  tviv  oLp%iipmvmv  fafixtwx:, 
AvTt7Toc,Tpr>)  Bs  'TTo'kniiuv  ev  ¥ay.y  lou;  xxi  dri'huuv  ^rccvrccy^ov.  So,  too, 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  9.  5. 

19  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5  :  Tpxavov  y.h  oL-obtUvvaiv  dp%iep&et  .  .  . 
['  AuriKccTpov]  e7rhpo7rov  cl'7robsix,vvij{  ttj:  ' lov^xietg.  'E7r/r^£T£/  hi  kui 
'Tpzuva  t«  rijs  TrxTpilo;  ccvxaTviaxt  TH-fati.  Similarly,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i. 
10.  3. — These  enactments  seem  to  be  different  from  those  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  note  ;  the  concessions  referred  to  in  the  one  case  having 
been  granted  before,  and  those  in  the  other  after  the  intervention 
of  Antigonus.  So  think  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philol. 
Lipsiensis,  v.  190  sqq.  ;  Judeich,  Caesar  im  Orient,  1885,  p.  123  f.  See 
especially,  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  1  :  '  Avriyouog  .  .  .  yivsrui 
-7rctoxo6£,6)g  ' AvTiTTurpa  pcst^ovog  Trpoxovyis  cciriog.  It  is  certainly  the  case,  as 
appears  from  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  in  thorough  agreement  therewith, 
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We  obtain  further  details  with  respect  to  the  proceedings 
of  Caesar  from  documents  communicated  by  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  2-10,  which,  however,  are  so  slight  and  fragmentary 
that  in  regard  to  many  particulars  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  reached.20  This,  at  least,  is  unquestionable,  that  the  letter 
of  Caesar  to  the  Sidonians,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2,  was  written  in 
the  year  B.C.  47,  and  that  the  formal  decree  of  Caesar 
appointing  Hyrcanus  was  issued  in  that  same  year.21 
According  to  this  document,  Hyrcanus  was  appointed 
hereditary  idvap^v^  an^  ap%i€p€v<s  of  the  Jews,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  belonged  to  him  as  high  priest 
according  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  jurisdiction  in  all  Jewish 
matters  was  conceded  to  the  Jews.  Hyrcanus  also,  for  himself 
and  for  his  children,  was  declared  the  "  confederate  "  of  the 

that  Hyrcanus  was  appointed  high  priest  by  Caesar,  with  political 
functions,  dpxtepsvs  and  e6vupx,'4S,  and  so  reinstated  in  the  political  position 
of  which  he  had  been  stript  by  Gabinius. — The  decree  of  senate  communi- 
cated by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  belongs  probably  to  a  much  earlier 
period.     See  above,  p.  268. 

20  Compare,  in  regard  to  these  documents,  especially,  Mendelssohn  in 
Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philol.  Lipsiensis,  v.  1875,  pp.  191-246  (and  the 
review  of  that  paper  in  the  Theolog.  Liter  aturzeitung,  1876,  Nr.  15,  col. 
394  f.)  ;  and  Niese,  Hermes,  Bd.  xi.  1876,  pp.  483-488  ;  and  in  reply, 
Mendelssohn,  Rhein.  Museum,  neue  folge,  Bd.  xxxii.  1877,  pp.  249-258. 
Also,  Wieseler,  Beitrage  zur  richtigen  Wilrdigung  der  Evangelien,  1869,  p. 
75  ff.  Wieseler,  Theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1877,  p.  290  ff.  Rosenthal, 
Monatschriftfiir  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1879,  pp.  176  ff., 
216  ff.,  300  ff.  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,  v.  501  f.  (English  translation, 
History  of  Rome — the  Provinces,  from  Caesar  to  Diocletian,  London,  2  vols.). 
Judeich,  Caesar  im  Orient,  1835,  pp.  119-141  (only  with  regard  to  the 
events  and  documents  of  the  year  B.C.  47,  to  which  date  Judeich  makes 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  5,  also  to  refer).  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Bd. 
hi.,  4  Aufl.  1888,  pp.  660-671. — For  the  older  literature,  see  above,  p.  109 ; 
also  in  Bloch,  Die  Quellen  des  Flavins  Josephus,  p.  144  ff. 

21  In  this  document  Caesar  designates  himself  ex.vrox.pa.rap  x.a.1  oLpxispivg, 
hx.ra.rap  ro  hvrepov  (imperator  et  pontifex  maximus  dictator  II.).  Caesar's 
second  dictatorship  extended  from  October  48  to  the  end  of  the  year  46 
(see  Mommsen,  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  t.  i.  pp.  451-453).  But  since  the  title  of 
consul  is  not  in  the  formula,  whereas  Caesar  held  the  consulship  in  the 
years  48,  46,  45,  and  44,  the  document  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  47. 
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Eomans,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Roman  troops  should 
not  seek  winter  quarters  in  his  territory,  nor  should  levies  of 
money  be  exacted.22  It  is  uncertain  whether  some  of  the 
other  documents  belong  to  this  same  year  or  not,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Hyrcanus,  not  long  before  Caesar's  death,  some- 
where about  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  45,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Borne,  which  procured  a  decree  of  senate  granting  new  con- 
cessions to  the  Jews.  The  beginning  of  this  decree  of  senate, 
under  Caesar's  fourth  dictatorship  and  fifteenth  consulship,  i.e. 
B.C.  44,  is  given  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  7.  Its  date  is 
probably  correctly  preserved  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  10  :  irpo 
7revT€  elScov  $e(3povapic0v,  i.e.  9th  February.  As  it  was  not 
immediately  put  down  in  the  tables  of  the  treasury,  a  new 
decree  of  senate  was  passed,  after  Caesar's  death,  during  the 
consulship  of  Antony  and  Dolabella,  rfj  irpb  rptcbv  el&cov 
ATrpiXklcov,  i.e.  11th  April  B.C.  44,  by  which  the  recording 
of  the  former  decree  of  the  senate  in  the  tables  of  the 
treasury  was  now  ordered  {Antiq.  xiv.  10.  9-10).  Since  the 
new  decree  is  of  a  purely  formal  character,  we  gain  no  infor- 
mation from  it  regarding  the  contents  of  the  claims  conceded 
to  the  Jews.  Also,  the  fragment  of  the  earlier  decree  pre- 
served in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  7  contains  only  the  formal  introduc- 
tion. It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  other  portions 
of  it  are  contained  among  the  fragments  in  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  3-6.  Yet  it  is  just  here  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
investigation  begin.      The  question   arises  as  to  what  pieces 

22  JosepllUS,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2  :  lix  rxvTXg  rxg  xhixg' Ypxxvov' Ahi^xvopov 
xo&l  tx  rsKvee.  xvrov  t  # v x p x x g  'I  ovlxiav  elvxt  fiov'kouxi,  xp-fcupwovvriv  rs 
lovoxiav  oix  irxvTog  't-^nv  kxtxtx  Kxrpix  'idy,  ilv xi  rs  xvrov  xxi  rovg  7rxloxg 
xvrov  avfiux^ovg  qu.lv,  'in  Is  xxl  sv  rolg  xxr  xvOpx  QiT^otg  xpidpficdxi'  oax  n 
y-cx.rx.70v;  ioiovg  xvruv  vopovg  zgtiv  xpxup^riKx  v>  Qt'hxvOpu'rx,  rxvrx  xikivu 

KXTtJCSlP   XUTOV    KXl     TX  TiXbX    XVTOV.        XV     OS    f^iTX^V    ySVYjTXt    Tig    ^YjTYlGig   TSpl 

TV);  'lovoxtuv  xycoyq;.  upiffxn  ftoi  xpiotv  yiv-a&xi  Kxp  xiirolg.  t7zxQX%iit/.xaixv 
Vi  9}  whpxTx  vrpxTTeoOxi  ov  loxipxfa. — For  an  exposition  of  this  passage, 
see  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  societatis  philol.  Lipsicnsis,  v.  195-197. 
Mcmmsen,  Rom.  Geschichtc,  v.  501  f. 
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belong  to  the  decree  of  senate  of  B.C.  44  and  what  to  former 
years,  such  as  B.C.  47  or  other  years.  Owing  to  the  corrupt- 
ness of  the  text,  no  certain  result  can  ever  be  reached.23  The 
chief  portion  of  the  passage  peculiarly  rich  in  material, 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6,  belongs  most  probably  to  B.C.  44.  Among 
the  concessions  there  said  to  have  been  secured  to  the  Jews, 
the  most  important  are  these :  that  Joppa,  "  which  the  Jews 
had  originally,  when  they  made  a  league  of  friendship  with 
the  Eomans,"  was  made  over  to  them  ;  that  also  the  villages  in 
the  great  plain,  which  they  had  previously  possessed,  should 
be  restored  to  them ;  and  that,  finally,  also  still  other  places 
"  which  belonged   to  the   kings  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the 

23  The  documents  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  3-4,  contain  scarcely 
anything  else  beyond  the  decree  of  Caesar  of  the  year  B.C.  47,  as  already 
given  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2.  Since  they  belong  to  a  year  during  which 
Caesar  was  consul,  though  the  number  of  the  consulship  is  wanting,  the 
date  must  have  been  46,  45,  or  44.  And  so  Mendelssohn,  Acta  societatis 
philol,  Lipsiensis,  v.  205-211,  correctly  maintains  that  they  are  fragments 
of  a  decree  of  senate  of  B.C.  46,  which  merely  confirmed  the  enactments 
of  Caesar  of  B.C.  47.  On  the  confirmation,  by  the  senate  generally,  of 
bargains  made  by  military  commanders,  see  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsrecht, 
iii.  2,  1888,  pp.  1166-1168.— The  portions  given  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  5-6 
contain  very  particular  statements  regarding  the  assessing  of  tribute,  and 
seem  to  go  together  as  referring  to  the  same  period.  According  to  the 
beginning  of  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  5,  they  belong  to  the  year  B.C.  44,  Caesar's 
fifth  consulship.  But  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the 
permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  is  there  recorded  {Antiq.  xiv. 
60.  5),  which,  however,  had  been  given  as  early  as  B.C.  47  {Antiq.  xiv. 
8.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  3),  and,  indeed,  the  building  had  been 
already  proceeded  with  and  the  walls  restored  {Antiq.  xiv.  9.  1  ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  10.  4).  The  date  is  further  determined  as  B.C.  47  by  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  6  :  Tuiog  Kulactp,  uv-oKouTup  to  oivrtpou  (it  ought  to  have  been  : 
ecvTOKpetrap,  QiKrocrap  to  liVTtpov).  And  finally,  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6,  we 
meet  with  various  statements  about  Joppa  which  seem  to  belong  to 
various  periods.  On  the  basis  of  all  these  particulars,  Mendelssohn,  Acta 
sucidatis  philol.  Lipsiensis,  v.  197  sqq.,  conjectures  that  the  passage,  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  5-6,  refers,  indeed,  to  the  decree  of  senate  of  B.C.  44,  but  that  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  that  passage,  xiv.  10.  5-6a,  a  decree  of  Caesar  of  the 
year  B.C.  47  is  quoted.  This  decree  Mendelssohn  distinguishes  from  the 
one  communicated  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  2.  This  one  last  referred  to  was 
issued  prior  to  the  intervention  of  Antigonus  ;  the  other,  as  given  in  xiv. 
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confederates  of  the  Romans/'  should  now  be  given  to  them.24 
It  may  be  assumed  thafrthese  were  merely  possessions  tlufrt  had 
been  taken  away  from  them  by  Pompey.  Of  the  places  thus 
restored,  Joppa,  as  affording  a  harbour,  was  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  Jews  also,  through  Caesar's  favour,  obtained  important 
privileges  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  The  Alexandrian 
Jews  gained  protection  by  having  the  privilege  of  Eoman 
citizenship  conferred  upon  them ; 25  and  the  Jews  of  Asia 
Minor   were    guaranteed   the    undisturbed   exercise   of    their 

10.  5  and  6a,  after  that  occurrence.  This  is  a  conclusion,  however,  which 
can  scarcely  be  sustained,  for,  by  the  decree  of  appointment  (Antiq.  xiv. 
10.  2),  Antigonus  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  venture  making  hostile 
representations.  But  in  other  respects  Mendelssohn's  hypothesis,  that  the 
passage  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  5  and  6a  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  47,  is  highly 
probable.  Mendelssohn  finds  the  new  decrees  of  the  senate  of  the  year 
B.C.  44  only  in  the  second  half  of  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6,  beginning,  perhaps, 
with  the  words,  oaet  rs  ptru.  tuvtcc  hyfiv.  Niese,  Hermes,  xi.  p.  483  ff., 
ascribed  to  the  senate  decree  of  B.C.  44  the  whole  of  the  passage  Antiq. 
xiv.  10.  3-6,  because  he  assumed  that  the  verbal  permission  given  some- 
what earlier  by  Caesar  to  rebuild  the  walls  was  only  at  that  date  formally 
ratified  by  the  senate,  and  because  he  reads,  in  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6,  to  I' 
instead  of  to  ^evrtpov. 

24  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6. — If  it  is  correct  that  the  beginning  of 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6  belongs  to  a  decree  of  the  year  B.C.  47,  a  portion  of  the 
tribute  of  Joppa  would  have  been  assigned,  even  so  early  as  that,  to  the 
Jews.  It  would  then  be  necessary  with  the  old  Latins  to  read  :  onus 
Ti'Kuaiu  V7rip  rvjg  '  \ipaaoKv^iTO)v  TroMag'  Iottyivoi,  v7r£^,ccipovtuii/QV  rov  sfthoftov 
hovg.  They  did  certainly  hold  it  in  the  year  B.C.  44  altogether  in  their 
own  possession:  'lo^ni/  Zt  'kq'Kiv,  vju  dir  oLpy&g  h%w  'lovZxloi  votovicsvoi 
T7]»  npog  ' F a tu oc i ovg  (pi'kiotu,  uitruv  tluxi,  xudug  xotl  to  irponpov,  vjulv  oLpiaxstv' 
<p6povg  rs  [v^ip  to  be  supplied]  ravrng  rvig  noksug  'Ypxxvov  'ix,siu  x.r.7\. — It 
is  quite  uncertain  who  is  intended  by  "the  kings  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia 
confederate  with  the  Romans"  that  had  formerly  possessed  some  of  the 
territories  now  given  over  to  the  Jews.  Probably  they  were  princes 
to  whom  Pompey  had  gifted  Jewish  lands.  But  perhaps  the  text  is 
corrupt ;  for  other  obscurities  may  be  explained  from  the  faulty  trans- 
mission of  the  text.  Compare,  in  exposition  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv. 
10.  5-6,  Mendelssohn  in  Ritschl's  Acta  socictatis  philol.  Lipsiensis,  v.  pp. 
199  sqq.,  234  sqq.  ;  Mommsen,  Rom.  Geschichte,  v.  501  f. 

25  See  Div.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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religion.26  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  course  of 
Caesar's  policy  to  keep  the  provincials  contented,  so  as  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  empire.  But  by  none  of  the 
foreign  peoples  was  so  great  a  lamentation  made  over  his 
death  as  by  the  Jews.27 

The  weak  Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  installed  in  Palestine 
as  "  Ethnarch  "  of  the  Jews,  held  the  government  only  in 
name.  This  was  exercised  in  reality  by  the  crafty  and  active 
Autipater.  He  now  even  appointed  his  two  sons,  Phasael 
and  Herod,  governors,  crrpaTTjyoi,  the  one  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  other  in  Galilee.28  Herod,  whom  we  meet  with  here  for 
the  first  time,  was  then  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of 
age.29  But  even  as  early  as  this  he  gave  proofs  of  that  energy 
which  brought  him  afterwards  to  the  throne.  In  Galilee  a 
robber  chief  named  Hezekiah,  with  his  numerous  band,  made 
the  country  insecure.  Herod  gained  possession  of  his  person, 
and  had  him  executed  along  with  many  of  his  followers.30 
They  were  little  accustomed  in  Jerusalem  with  such  sum- 
mary procedure.  The  aristocracy  of  that  city  regarded 
Herod's  conduct  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the 

26  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  8  and  20-24— The  decrees  there  gathered 
together  were  not,  indeed,  directly  issued  by  Caesar,  but  are,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  to  be  attributed  to  his  initiative.  See  also  Div. 
ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  225  f. 

27  Suetonius,  Caesar,  84  :  "  In  summo  publico  luctu  exterarum  gentium 
multitudo  circulatim  suo  quaeque  more  lamentata  est, praecipucque  Judaci, 
qui  etiam  noctibus  continuis  bustum  frequentarunt." 

28  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  4. 

29  The  traditional  text  of  Josephus  in  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2  reads  fifteen. 
The  number  twenty-five,  which  Dindorf  and  Bekker  have  put  into  the 
text,  is  purely  conjectural.  But  this  change  is  necessary  :  1.  Because  a 
boy  fifteen  years  old  could  not  possibly  have  played  the  role  which 
Herod  had  already  played  ;  and  2.  Because  Herod  at  his  death  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  about  seventy  years  of  age  ;  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  1  :  k»\ 
yocp  ?rspi  hog  sfioopYiKooTov  %v  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  1  :  vjy  fiev  yccp  yon 
ux,ioi'j  huv  itioo^KouTu.  Compare  Havercamp's  note  on  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2  j 
van  der  Chijs,  Be  Her  ode  May  no,  p.  1. 

30  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  2  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  5. 
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Sanhedrim,  to  which  tribunal  alone  it  belonged  to  pass  a 
death  sentence ;  and  they  therefore  insisted  that  Hyrcanus 
would  call  young  Herod  to  answer  for  what  he  had  done. 
Hyrcanus  yielded  to  their  request,  and  summoned  Herod 
before  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem.  Herod  indeed  appeared, 
not,  however,  as  became  an  accused  person,  in  mourning 
garments,  but  decked  in  purple,  and  attended  by  a  body- 
guard. When  he  thus  entered  the  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
complaints  were  hushed,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  exculpated,  had  not  the  celebrated  Pharisee  Sameas 
(Shemaiah  ?)  arisen  and  aroused  the  conscience  of  his  col- 
leagues. They  were  now  disposed  to  insist  upon  their 
prerogatives  and  condemn  Herod.  But  Hyrcanus  had 
received  orders  from  Sextus  Caesar,  governor  of  Syria,  to 
secure  Herod's  acquittal.  When  he  therefore  perceived  that 
things  were  taking  a  dangerous  turn,  he  suspended  the 
sitting,  and  advised  Herod  to  withdraw  secretly  from  the 
city.  Herod  did  so ;  but  he  soon  returned  with  an  army 
against  Jerusalem  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  the  insult 
that  had  been  given  him.  Only  the  most  urgent  representa- 
tions of  his  father  Antipater  succeeded  in  appeasing  his 
wrath,  and  restraining  him  from  open  violence.  He  then 
returned  to  Galilee,  comforting  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  had  at  least  given  an  exhibition  of  his  power,  and  put 
a  wholesome  terror  upon  his  opponents. — During  this  conflict 
with  the  Sanhedrim  Herod  was  appointed,  by  Sextus  Caesar, 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  o-rparrjyb^  t?)?  KolXtjs  2vpia<;.31 

All   this   happened   in    B.C.    47,    or    in   the    beginning   of 
B.C.  46.     In  the  spring  of  B.C.  46,  while  Caesar  had  to  be 

31  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  9.  3-5  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  10.  6-9.      The 

rabbinical  tradition  preserves  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  names  there  given,  however,  are  altogether  different. 
Instead  of  Hyrcanus,  Jannaus  ;  instead  of  Herod,  a  slave  of  Jannaus  ; 
instead  of  Shemaiah,  Simon  ben  Shetach.  See  Derenbourg,  Histoirc  de  la 
Palestine,  pp.  146-148. 
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away  fighting  against  the  adherents  of  Pompey  in  Africa,  one 
of  Pompey's  party,  Caecilius  Bassus,  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syria  by  getting  Sextus  Caesar  put  out  of 
the  way  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  He  was  afterwards 
besieged  in  Apamea  by  the  Caesarian  party,  under  the  com- 
mand of  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  45  32  (see 
above,  p.  336).  To  the  forces  of  Vetus  were  also  added  the 
troops  of  Antipater,  which,  as  a  new  proof  of  his  serviceable- 
ness  to  Caesar,  he  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Caesarian 
party.33  The  struggle  of  the  two  parties  meanwhile  con- 
tinued without  yielding  any  decisive  result ;  and  even  the 
new  governor,  L.  Statius  Murcus,  who  arrived  in  Syria  in  the 
beginning  of  B.C.  44,  and  was  supported  by  Marcius  Crispus, 
the  governor  of  Bithynia,  obtained  no  decided  advantage  over 
Caecilius  Bassus. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  15th  March  B.C.  44,  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered. Marc  Antony  resolved  to  avenge  his  death  and 
continue  his  work.  And  it  was  only  the  fact  that  just 
then  the  fortunes  of  the  party  were  in  a  rather  backgoing 
condition  that  prevented  the  conspirators  from  also  taking 
immediate  steps  in  their  own  interest.  It  was  only  after 
Antony  had  proceeded  against  them  in  an  openly  hostile 
manner  that  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  went  to  the  East 
in  order  to  collect  their  forces  there  :  M.  Brutus  to  Mace- 
donia, L.  Cassius  to  Syria.  When  Cassius,  in  the  end  of  the 
year  B.C.  44,  arrived  in  Syria,  Caecilius  Bassus  was  still 
besieged  by  Statius  Murcus  and  Marcius  Crispus  in  Apamea. 
Although  Murcus  and  Crispus  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
Caesar's  party,  they  now  placed  their  army  at  the  service 
of  Cassius,  and  Statius  Murcus  even  offered  his  own  personal 
aid.     The    legion    of    Caecilius    Bassus    also    went    over    to 

32  Not  47,  as  Hitzig,  Gesclrichte,  ii.  514,  assumes.  See,  on  the  other 
hand,  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  xiv.  9.  3. 

33  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jens,  i.  10.  10. 
DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  2  B 
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Cassius.34  Thus  did  Cassius  become  master  of  Syria,  and 
gained  possession  of  a  considerable  fighting  force.  But  for 
the  support  of  the  large  and  now  further  increasing  army 
immense  sums  of  money  were  necessary.  And  to  this  even 
the  small  Jewish  land  must  contribute  its  share.  It  was 
laid  by  him  under  an  arrestment  of  700  talents,  in  the 
collection  of  which  Antipater  and  his  son  Herod  showed 
themselves  particularly  useful.  For,  with  the  same  zeal 
with  which  they  had  once  secured  to  themselves  Caesar's 
favour,  they  now  sought  to  win  the  goodwill  of  Cassius. 
How  useful  this  zeal  was,  some  frightful  examples  in  Judea 
itself  showed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Gophna, 
Emmaus,  Lydda,  and  Thamna,  because  they  could  not  contri- 
bute their  share,  were  sold  by  Cassius  as  slaves.35  But 
young  Herod,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cassius,  as  he  had  previously  been  by  Sextus 
Caesar,  governor  (cn-par^o?)  of  Coele-Syria.36 

About  this  time,  B.C.  43,  Antipater  became  the  victim  of 
personal  enmity.  A  certain  Malichus  endeavoured,  just  as 
Antipater  had  done,  to  gain  an  influential  position  in  Judea. 
But  Antipater,  more  than  any  one  else,  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  realizing  .his  ambition.  He  must  therefore,  if  he  was 
to  gain  his  end,  rid  himself  of  that  man.  By  bribery  he 
won  over  the  cupbearer  of  Hyrcanus,  who  put  Antipater 
to  death  by  poison  as  he  was  one  day  dining  with 
Hyrcanus.37 

Herod  undertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father. 
While,  therefore,  Malichus  was  busying  himself  in  the 
endeavour  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  plans  and  secure  to 
himself  the  government  of  Judea,  he  was  murdered  in  the 

54  For  tne  proofs,  see  above,  p.  337. 

35  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  1-2. 
86  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  4. 
37  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  4. 
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neighbourhood  of  Tyre  by  hired  assassins,  whom  Herod,  with 
the  connivance  of  Cassius,  had  sent.38 

After  Cassius  had  departed  from  Syria,  in  B.C.  42,  still 
harder  fortunes  befell  the  province.  Cassius  had  indeed 
wrung  from  it  the  most  exorbitant  sums,  but  now  that  the 
province  was  left  to  itself  affairs  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
utter  anarchy  that  there  was  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
stronger.  During  this  period  Antigonus  also  made  an 
attempt,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Mennaeus 
of  Chalcis,  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine.  Favoured 
by  fate  and  fortune,  Herod  indeed  frustrated  this  attempt, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  Marion,  tyrant  of  Tyre,  from 
snatching  to  himself  certain  portions  of  Galilean  territory.39 

A  new  crisis  arose  in  Palestine,  and  especially  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  Idumeans  Phasael  and  Herod,  when,  late 
in  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  42,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
defeated  at  Philippi  by  Antony  and  Octavian.  With  this 
one  stroke  all  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antony.  The 
situation  was  all  the  more  critical  for  Phasael  and  Herod, 
after  an  embassy  of  the  Jewish  nobility  appeared  before 
Antony  in  Bithynia  about  the  beginning  of  B.C.  41,  and 
made  complaints  against  these  two  princes.  Yet  Herod 
succeeded  by  personal  explanations  in  neutralizing  for  the 
time   beinc^   the   effect   of  these   charges.40      Soon    after  this, 

38  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  8. — The  murder 
of  Antipater  took  place  before  the  conquest  of  Laodicea  in  the  summer  of 
B.g.  43  (see  above,  p.  338),  while  the  murder  of  Malichus  occurred 
immediately  after  that  event.  Hence  both  occurrences  took  place  during 
the  year  B.C.  43  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  11.  6  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  7). 

39  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  12.  2-3. — In  the 
narrative  of  Josephus,  which  is  based  upon  the  statements  of  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  a  veil  is  thrown  over  the  circumstance  that  Herod  could  not 
prevent  the  conquests  of  the  Tynans.  But  he  makes  this  clear  from  the 
subsequent  letter  of  Antony,  which  ordered  the  Tyrians  to  restore  the 
places  that  they  had  conquered  (see  below,  note  41). 

40  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  2  ;    Wars  of  the  Jtvy,  i.  12.  4. 
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wliile  Antony  lingered  in  Ephesus,  an  embassy  from  Hyreaniis 
appeared  before  him  asking  that  Antony  should  give  orders  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  sold  into  slavery  by  Cassius, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  places  that  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Tyrians.  Antony  readily  assumed  the  role  of  the 
protector  of  all  rights  and  privileges,  and  issued  the  orders 
prayed  for,  with  violent  denunciation  of  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  Cassius.41 — Some  time  afterwards,  in  the  autumn 
of  B.C.  41,  when  Antony  had  gone  to  Antioch,  the  Jewish 
nobles  renewed  their  charges  against  Phasael  and  Herod. 
But  neither  at  this  time  did  they  lead  to  any  result. 
Antony,  when  he  was  serving  in  Syria  under  Grabinius  in 
B.C.  57-55,  had  been  for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
Antipater.  That  friendship  he  did  not  now  forget.  And 
since,  besides,  Hyrcanus,  who  had  also  gone  to  Antioch, 
gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  two  brothers,  Antony 
appointed  Phasael  and  Herod  tetrarchs  of  the  country  of  the 
Jews.42  Hyrcanus  was  then  stripped  of  his  political 
authority.  He  did  not  indeed  mourn  over  the  loss,  for  he 
had  for  a  long  time  possessed  political  authority  only  in  name. 
The  period  of  Antony's  residence  in  Syria  was  for  the 
province  a  time  of  sore  oppression.  His  luxurious  style  of 
living  consumed  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  these  the 
provinces  were  required  to  provide.  Thus,  wherever  Antony 
went  exorbitant  taxes  were  invariably  imposed ;  and  Palestine 
was  not  by  any  means  allowed  to  escape.43 

41  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  2.  The  original  documents,  a  letter  of 
Antony  to  Hyrcanus  and  two  letters  to  the  Tyrians,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  3-5. 
One  of  the  letters  to  the  Tyrians  (Antiq.  xiv.  12.  4)  refers  expressly  to 
the  restoring  of  the  conquered  places  ;  the  other  (Antiq.  xiv.  12.  5)  refers 
to  the  liberating  of  Jewish  slaves.  Similar  letters  were  also  sent  to  the 
cities  of  Sidon,  Antioch,  and  Aradus  (Antiq.  xiv.  12.  6).  Compare,  with 
reference  to  the  documents,  Mendelssohn  in  Bitschl's  Acta  societatis  philol. 
Lipsiensis,  t.  v.  1875,  pp.  254-263. 

42  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  12.  5. 

43  Appian,     Civ.    v.    7  :    'TLKnzctpioiu    oi    &pvy(xu   n    xoci    Mvalau    x.oti 
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In  the  year  B.C.  40,  while  Antony  was  during  part  of  the 
time  held  in  thrall  by  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and  during  another 
part  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  great  invasion  of 
the  Parthians  occurred,  who  overran  all  Further  Asia  with 
their  wild  hordes.  And  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence 
Antigonus  succeeded,  for  a  while  at  least,  in  securing  the  end 
for  which  he  had  been  striving. 

As  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus  and  Barzapharnes,  the 
former  the  son  of  King  Orodes,  the  latter  a  Parthian  satrap, 
had  already  occupied  Northern  Syria,  Antigonus  succeeded  in 
persuading  them,  by  great  promises,  to  aid  him  in  securing 
possession  of  the  Jewish  throne.  Pacorus  marched  along  to 
the  Phoenician  coast,  Barzapharnes  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  toward  the  south.  Pacorus  sent  to  Jerusalem 
a  detachment  under  the  leadership  of  the  king's  cupbearer, 
whose  name  was  also  Pacorus.  Before  that  company  arrived 
at  the  city,  Antigonus  had  already  succeeded  in  gathering 
around  him  a  company  of  adherents  from  among  the  Jews, 
and  had  with  it  advanced  upon  Jerusalem,  where  the  battle 
was  waged  daily  between  him  on  the  one  hand  and  Phasael 
and  Herod  on  the  other.44  In  the  meantime  the  Parthian 
troops  under  Pacorus  arrived.  The  Parthian  gave  out  that 
he  desired  to  settle  terms  of  peace,  and  demanded  of  Phasael 
that  he  should  go  to  the  camp  of  Barzapharnes  in  order  that 
he  might  put  an  end  to  this  strife.  Although  Herod 
earnestly  warned  his  brother,  Phasael  walked  into  the  snare, 
and  went  along  with  Hyrcanus  and  Pacorus,  the  cupbearer, 
to  the  camp  of  Barzapharnes.  A  small  detachment  of 
Parthian  horsemen  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem.45  In  the. 
Parthian    camp   the   mask   was    soon   thrown   aside,  and   the 

Yu.Ka.rw;  rov;  iv  ' Aoix,  KotTTrccor/Kixu  rf  kua  KiJikixu  xoii  ^.voiocv  rr/j 
x.'ji'/.y,v  kcci  II «A a. lo t i vr,v  xul  t/,u  Ivovpxiotv  x.oci  oax  a~/.?.ot  yii>yj  "SvPeou, 
XTTciaiy  so^opccg  STrs/SaAAs  fioipiia,;. 

44  Josephus,  Aitti'j.  xiv.  13.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  1-2. 

45  Josephus,  Ahtiq.  xiv.  13.  4-5  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  3. 
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two  princes,  Pliasael  and  Hyreanus,  were  put  in  irons.4* 
When  Herod  was  told  of  this,  not  being  strong  enough  to 
offer  open  opposition,  he  resolved  to  escape  from  Jerusalem 
by  flight.  Without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Parthians, 
he  had  the  female  members  of  his  family  and  the  children 
carried  out  of  the  city  and  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Masada, 
which  he  put  under  the  charge  of  his  brother  Joseph.47 
Meanwhile,  on  the  spot  where  at  a  later  period  he  built 
the  fortress  Herodium,  he  had  to  fight  with  the  Jews,  who 
were  still  hostile  to  him.  He  was  able,  however,  success- 
fully to  repel  their  attack.  After  he  had  thus  secured  all 
belonging  to  him  in  a  stronghold,  he  continued  his  flight 
farther  southward,  and  went  first  of  all  to  Petra  in  Arabia.48 

Their  friendship  for  Antigonus  did  not  restrain  the 
Parthians  from  plundering  the  country  round  about  the 
capital.  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  were  now  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Antigonus.  The  ears  of  Hyrcanus  were  cut  off', 
so  that  he  might  no  longer  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  high 
priest.  Phasael,  on  the  contrary,  escaped  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  by  dashing  his  head  upon  a  rock  after  he  had 
received  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  fortunate  flight  of  his 
brother. 

Afterwards  the  Parthians  carried  away  Hyrcanus  with 
them  as  a  prisoner,  and  set  up  Antigonus  as  king.49 

46  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  5-6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  4-5. 

47  Masada  was  built  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  the  war  of  Vespasian  it  was  the  last  place  of  refuge  for  the 
rebels,  who  yielded  only  after  the  Romans  had  carried  on  long  and 
fatiguing  siege  operations,  in  a.d.  73.  On  its  situation  and  history,  see 
below  in  §  20  toward  the  end,  where  also  the  more  recent  literature  is 
given. 

48  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  6-9  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  6-8. 

49  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  9-10;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  9-11.— Dio 
Cassius,  xlviii.  26,  erroneously  names  him  Aristobulus  instead  of  Anti- 
gonus. Of  the  events  of  the  years  B.C.  43-40,  Julius  Africanus  in  George 
Sijncellus,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  581  s(p,  and  Syncellns  himself,  ed.  Dindorf,  i. 
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576  sq.  and  570,  give  a  short  account,  which  contains  some  things  different 
from  Josephus,  and  derived  probably  from  another  source,  perhaps  from 
Justus  of  Tiberias.  It  is  most  worthy  of  remark  that  Phasael  is 
represented,  not  as  taking  away  his  own  life  while  a  prisoner,  but  as 
falling  in  battle  (Julius  Africanus  in  Syncellus,  i.  581  :  Qxaayfro?  li  i*  Tr> 
P*m  dvoupuTxi).  Also  the  sum  which  Cassius  raised  in  Palestine  is 
given,  not  as  700,  but  as  800  talents  (Syncellus,  i.  576).  Compare  generally 
Gelzer,  Julius  Africanus,  i.  261-265.  We  have  no  right,  however,  to  give 
a  preference  to  these  brief  statements  over  the  very  circumstantial  "and 
detailed  report  of  Josephus. 
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Sources. 

Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  14-16  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  14-18.  3.     Zoxaras, 
Annales,  v.  10-11  (abstract  from  Josephus). 

Literature. 

Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  411-416. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  iii.  419-423. 
Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  pp.  190-197. 
Hitzig,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.  523-533. 
Schneckenburger,  Zeitgeschichte,  pp.  173-175. 
Hausrath,  Zeitgeschichte,  2  Aufl.  i.  200-210. 
Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  pp.  52-62. 

Bqrcklein,  Quellen  uni  Chronologie  der  romisch-jparthischen  Feldriige  in 
den  Jahren  713-718  d.  St.     Dissertat.  1879. 

Antigonus,  or,  as  he  was  called  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  coins  by  his  Hebrew  name,  Mattathias,  had  thus  by 
the  help  of  the  Parthians  reached  that  position  after  which 
his  father  and  brother  had  vainly  striven.  After  the 
example  of  his  forefathers,  from  the  time  of  Aristobulus 
I.,  he  assumed  the  rank  and  title  of  "  king "  and  "  high 
priest"  (on  the  coins:  BACIAEI2C  ANTITONOT,  n>nriD 
bi:n  pan).1 

1  Compare  on  the  coins  of  Antigonus  :  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  480, 
481.  Mionnet,  v.  563  sq.  De  Saulcy,  Recherches,  pp.  109-113.  Cavedoni, 
Bill.  Numismatik,  ii.  23-25.  Levy,  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Miinzen, 
pp.  65-67.  Madden,  History  of  Jeioish  Coinage,  pp.  76-79.  Reichardt 
in  the  Wiener  Numismat.  Monatsheften,  Bd.  iii.  1867,  pp.  114-116. 
De  Saulcy,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  p.  243  sq.  Madden,  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  1874,  pp.  314-316.  Merzbacher,  Zeitschrift  ficr  Numismatik, 
iii.  1876,  pp.  209-213.     Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  pp.  99-103. 
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The  hopes  of  Herod  rested  simply  and  wholly  on  Roman 
aid.  Without  going  to  Petra  —  for  the  Arabian  prince 
Malchus  had  forbidden  him  to  visit  his  country — he  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  and  thence  took  ship  for  Rome, 
although  already  the  autumn  storms  had  begun.  After 
passing  through  various  dangers,  he  managed  to  reach  Rome 
by  Rhodes  and  Brundusium,  and  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  he  laid  his  sad  complaint  before  Antony.2  Herod 
knew  how  to  win  favour,  whenever  that  had  to  be  gained, 
by  means  of  money.  And  so  it  happened  that  he,  after 
having  secured  also  the  goodwill  of  Octavian,  was  declared 
at  a  formal  session  of  the  senate  to  be  king  of  Judea.  The 
appointment  was  celebrated  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  capitol  and 
a  banquet  by  Antony.3 

From  the  appointment  to  the  actual  possession  of  the 
office  was  now  indeed  a  longer  and  a  more  difficult  step. 
For  the  time  being  the  Parthians,  and  their  prottgt  Anti- 
gonus,  still  maintained  their  authority  in  the  country.  The 
Parthians  were  indeed  driven  out  of  Syria  in  B.C.  39  by 
Ventidius,  the  legate  of  Antony  (see  above,  p.  341).  But 
from    Autigonus,  Ventidius    only   exacted    a    heavy  tribute, 

2  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiv.  14.  1-3.     Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  14.  1-3. 

3  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  14.  4-5.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  14.  4.  Compare 
Appian,  v.  75  (see  above,  p.  340). — The  appointment  falls  under  the 
year  B.C.  40,  during  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  C. 
Asinius  Pollio  (Antiq.  xiv.  14.  5).  It  must,  however,  have  been  very 
near  the  end  of  the  year,  for  it  was  already  late  in  harvest  when  Herod 
took  ship  from  Alexandria  (Antiq.  xiv.  14.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i. 
14.  2).  The  statement  of  Josephus,  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  184th  Olympiad  (Antiq.  xiv.  14.  5),  is  therefore  incorrect,  for  that 
Olympiad  ended  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  40.  Also  contemporary  Roman 
history  agrees  in  setting  the  appointment  in  the  autumn,  since  Antony 
and  Octavian  did  not  reach  Rome  earlier  than  that.  Compare  Sancle- 
mente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  pp.  360-366.  Van  der  Chijs,  De 
Herode  Magno,  pp.  31-35.  —  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  wrong, 
with  Gumpach,  Ueber  den  altjiidischen  Kalender,  pp.  238-250,  to  place  the 
appointment  so  late  as  autumn  B.C.  39. 
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and  left  him  otherwise  undisturbed.  And  Silo  also,  his 
lieutenant,  pursued  a  similar  policy  after  the  departure  of 
Ventidius.4 

This  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Herod,  in  B.C.  39, 
landed  at  Ptoleraais.  He  quickly  collected  an  army ;  and 
as  now  Ventidius  and  Silo,  at  the  command  of  Antony, 
supported  him,  he  soon  made  progress.  First  of  all  Joppa 
fell  into  his  hands.  Then  also  he  gained  possession  of 
Masada,  where  his  relatives  had  hitherto  been  besieged. 
As  he  succeeded,  the  number  of  his  adherents  increased, 
and  he  could  even  venture  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  lay 
siege  to  it.  He  made  nothing,  however,  of  this  attempt  at 
the  time,  for  the  Roman  troops  of  Silo,  which  were  to  have 
supported  him,  assumed  a  stubborn  and  defiant  attitude,  and 
insisted  upon  withdrawing  into  winter  quarters.0 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  B.C.  38,  the  Parthians  renewed 
the  attack  upon  Syria.  While  thus  Ventidius  and  Silo 
had  to  go  forth  to  fight  against  them,  Herod  sought  to 
subdue  the  country  wholly  under  him,  and  to  rescue  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  many  adventurers.  Vast  bands  of  brigands 
concealed  themselves,  especially  among  the  inaccessible 
caverns  in  the  mountain  gorges  of  Galilee.  But  even  of 
these  Herod  knew  how  to  gain  possession,  for  he  let  down 
his  soldiers  in  large  chests  (\dpvafces)  from  the  lofty  rocky 
peak,  and  thus  secured  for  them  an  entrance  into  the 
caves.6 

4  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  14.  6  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  15.  2.  Dio  Cassius, 
xlviii.  41. 

5  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  1-3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  15.  3-6. 

6  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  4. — According  to 
Antiq.  xiv.  15.  4,  and  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  2,  these  caverns  were 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbela.  The  caves  there  referred  to 
are  often  elsewhere  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Antiq.  xii.  11.  1  ;  Life,  37). 
The  description  which  he  gives  in  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  5,  and  in  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  16.  4,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  actual  character  of  the 
caves  which  are   to  be   seen  at  the   present  day  in   the  neighbourhood 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  Parthians  were  conquered  by 
Ventidius  on  9th  June  B.C.  38.  And  that  general  then 
turned  his  attention  against  Antiochus  of  Commagene,  and 
laid  siege  to  him  in  his  capital  of  Samosata.  During  the 
siege  Antony  himself  arrived  at  Samosata.  Herod  could 
not  let  this  opportunity  escape  of  speaking  to  his  patron ; 
for  he  had  good  grounds  for  complaining  of  the  way  in 
which  support  had  been  withheld  from  him.  He  therefore 
now  proceeded  to  Samosata  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Antony.  He  received  him  very  graciously,  and  as  the 
surrender  of  Samosata  soon  afterwards  took  place,  Antony 
instructed  Sosius,  the  successor  of  Ventidius,  to  afford  efficient 
assistance  to  Herod.7 

In  Palestine,  during  the  absence  of  Herod,  matters  were 
in  a  bad  way.  Joseph,  the  brother  of  Herod,  to  whom  he 
had  in  the  meantime  transferred  the  chief  command,  had 
been  attacked  by  an  army  of  Antigonus,  and  was  himself 
slain  in  the  battle,  and  Antigonus  had  ordered  his  head  to 
be  struck  off.  In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  Galileans 
had  seized  the  opportunity  to  rise  again  against  Herod,  and 
had  drowned  his  adherents  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.8 

A  full  report  of  all  these  proceedings  reached  Herod  at 
Antioch,  and  he  now  hastened  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Galilee  was  without  difficulty  reconquered.  At 
Jericho  he  encountered   the  army  of  Antigonus,  but  did  not, 

of  Jrbid  (Arbed),  not  far  from  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  north-west  of 
Tiberias.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Jrbid  is  identical  with 
Arbela,  and  the  caverns  there  with  those  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Com- 
pare Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  279,  280.  Guerin, 
Galilee,  i.  198-203.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine ;  Memoirs  by  Conder 
and  Kitchener,  i.  409-411  (description  of  Kulat  Ibn  Man,  as  the  rock 
fortress  of  the  caverns  is  now  called) ;  and  therewith  the  large  English 
map,  Sheet  vi.  Frei,  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palastina-Vereins,  ix.  188G, 
p.  108  ff. 

7  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  7-9  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  6-7. 

3  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  10  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  17.  1-2. 
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it  would  seem,  venture  upon  any  decisive  engagement.  It- 
was  only  when  Antigonus  divided  his  forces,  and  sent  a 
portion  of  his  troops  under  Pappus  to  Samaria,  that  Herod 
courted  a  regular  contest.  Pappus  and  Herod  came  together 
near  Isana.  The  first  attack  was  made  by  Pappus,  but  he 
was  utterly  defeated  by  Herod,  and  driven  into  the  city, 
where  all  who  had  not  managed  to  save  themselves  by 
flight  were  ruthlessly  cut  down.  Pappus  himself  there  met 
his  death.  With  the  exception  of  the  capital,  all  Palestine 
thereby  fell  into  the  hands  of  Herod.  Only  the  coming  on 
of  winter  hindered  him  from  beginning  immediately  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.9 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  37,  so  soon  as  the  season  of  the 
year  admitted  of  it,  Herod  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  and 
began  by  the  erection  of  military  engines  of  assault.  When 
these  were  ready  for  operating,  he  left  the  army  for  a  little 
while  and  went  to  Samaria,  in  order  there  to  celebrate  his 
marriage  with  Mariamme,  a  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  to 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  five  years.  This  engagement 
had  been  entered  into  in  B.C.  42  (Antiq.  xiv.  12.  1  ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  12.  3).10 

9  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  11-13;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  17.  3-8. — 
Instead  of  12  AN  A  (Antiq.  xiv.  15.  12),  we  have  in  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  17.  5,  KANA,  which  evidently  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  text. 
By  a  combination  of  the  narratives  it  appears  that  the  place  lay  either 
in  the  south  of  Samaria  or  in  the  north  of  Judea  ;  for  Pappus  had  been 
sent  to  Samaria,  but  Herod  met  him  going  against  him  from  Jericho. 
Our  Isana   is    therefore  undoubtedly  to  be  identified  with  ny&\  which 

in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  is  mentioned  along  with  Bethel  (in  Josephus,  Antiq. 
viii.  11.  3,  ''loa.voe).  The  name  is  probably  still  preserved,  as  Clermont- 
Ganneau  conjectures,  in  the  modern  Ain  Sinia,  only  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Bethel.  Compare  Clermont-Ganneau,  Journal  asiatique,  septieme 
serie,  t.  ix.  1877,  pp.  499-501.  Quarterly  Statements,  1877,  p.  206  sq. 
Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  i.  41  f.  Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  38.  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine;  Memoirs  by  Conderand  Kitchener,  ii.  291,  302 ;  and  the 
large  English  map  attached,  Sheet  xiv. 

10  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  14;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  17.  8. — Mariamme 
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After  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  he  returned  again  to 
the  camp.  Sosius  also  now  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  great  army  ;  and  Herod  and  Sosius  made  a  joint  attack 
upon  the  city.  They  made  their  onslaught,  as  Pompey  had 
done,  from  the  north.  On  this  side  mighty  ramparts  were 
raised,  and  against  these  the  battering-rams  began  to  play. 
Forty  days  after  the  beginning  of  these  operations,  the  first 
rampart  was  taken;  after  fifteen  days  more  the  second  also 
fell.  But  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  and  the  upper  city 
were  always  still  in  the  hands  of  the  besieged.  At  last  these 
too  were  stormed,  and  the  besiegers  now  went  on  murdering 
in  the  city  all  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
Antigonus  himself  fell  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  and  entreated  of 
him  mercy.  The  Roman  looked  upon  him  with  scorn,  called 
him  Antigone,  and  had  him  bound  in  fetters.  It  was  now 
Herod's  greatest  care  to  rid  himself  as  soon  as  possible  of 
his  Roman  friends.  For  the  murdering  and  plundering  that 
was  going  on  in  what  was  now  again  his  capital  could  not 
possibly  be  pleasing  to  him.  By  means  of  rich  presents  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  inducing  Sosius  and  his  troops  to  take 
their  departure.11 

(yiaoiotpp*  is  not  to  be  written  Mupix/uvvi)  was  a  daughter  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  of  Alexandra,  a  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II. 
(Antiq.  xv.  2.  5). —She  was  the  second  wife  of  Herod.  His  first  wife 
was  called  Doris,  bv  whom  he  had  one  son  called  Antipater  (Antiq.  xiv. 
12.  1). 

11  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  1G.  1-3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  17.  9,  18.  1-3. 
Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  22. — The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  variously 
given  by  the  two  sources  which  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Dio  Cassius, 
xlix.  22,  places  it  in  the  consulship  of  Claudius  and  Norbanus  in  B.C.  38. 
He  is  followed  by  Clinton,  Fadi  Helleniri,  iii.  pp.  222  sq.  (ad  arm.  38), 
299  sq.,  and  Fischer,  lUimische  Zeittafeln,  p.  350,  who  adopt  December 
B.C.  38  as  the  date  of  the  conquest.  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  it  occurred  under  the  consulship  of  M.  Agrippa  and  Caninius 
Gallus  in  B.C.  37  (Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4).  He  is  followed  by  almost  all  tin- 
moderns.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  clear  that  the  short  and  summary  report 
of  Dio  Cassius  cannot  come  into  competition  with  the  detailed  and 
circumstantial   narrative  of  Josephus,  which    rests  on   thoroughly  good 
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In  this  way  was  Herod,  almost  three  years  after  his 
appointment,  enabled  to  enter  on  the  actual  possession  of 
his  sovereignty.  Antigonus  was  carried  away  by  Sosius  to 
Antioch,  and  there,  in  accordance  with  the   wish  of  Herod, 


and  reliable  sources.  But  from  the  statement  of  Joseph  us  it  must 
certainly  be  concluded  that  the  fall  of  the  city  did  not  occur  before 
B.C.  37.  We  know  that  Pacorus  was  conquered  by  Ventidius  on  the 
9th  of  June  B.C.  38.  Ventidius  thereupon  directed  his  energies  against 
Antiochus  of  Commagene,  and  besieged  him  in  Samosata.  It  was  only 
after  the  siege  had  begun  (compare  especially  Plutarch,  Antony,  34), 
therefore  at  the  earliest  in  July  B.C.  38,  that  Antony  arrived  at  Samo- 
sata. He  there  received  the  visit  from  Herod  ;  and  when  Samosata 
after  a  long  siege  (Plutarch,  Antony,  34  :  tjj?  Is  no'htopKici;  pyKog  'Kuf^liu- 
vov<sf\i)  had  capitulated,  and  he  himself  had  again  returned  to  Athens, 
he  sent  back  Sosius  with  orders  to  give  assistance  to  Herod  (Antiq.  xiv. 
15.  8-9).  It  must  therefore  have  been  autumn  of  B.C.  38  before  Herod 
received  this  support ;  and  the  statement  of  Josephus  puts  it  beyond 
question  that  a  winter  was  past  before  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  was 
accomplished  (A ntiq.  xiv.  15.  11  :  '7to7J\ov  xupcivag  KUToippxyivrog  ;  Antiq. 
xiv.  15.  12:  xiiy-^'J  ^^X-  fi*9v; ',  then  again,  15.  14:  Kq^oivTog  os  rov 
%tifA6Jvog;  and  finally,  lb*.  2 :  Hpog  n  ydp  %u).  Accordingly  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  summer  of 
B.C.  37  (compare  Sanclemente,  Be  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  pp.  36G-371. 
Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologie,  ii.  390  ;  and  in  opposition  to  Clinton, 
especially  van  der  Chijs,  de  Htrode  Magno,  pp.  35-41  ;  also  Ewald, 
History  of  Israel,  v.  416.  Biircklein,  Quellen  und  Chronologie  der  rbmisch- 
parthischen  Feldziige,  1879,  pp.  61-65.  Kellner  in  the  Katholik,  1887, 
zweite  Halfte,  pp.  65-75).  But  now  the  opinions  of  scholars  diverge 
from  one  another.  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4,  says  that  the  fall  of  the 
city  took  place  t»7  'sopTy  rvjg  vnartiug,  by  which  undoubtedly  he  means 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  10th  Tischri  =  October.  He  is  followed  by 
van  der  Chijs,  Ewald,  Kellner,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  Herzfeld  in 
particular,  in  his  paper  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift  fiir  Geschichte  und 
JVissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1885,  pp.  109-115,  entitled  :  Wann  war  die 
Eroberung  Jerusalem' s  durch  Pompejus,  und  wann  die  durch  Her  odes  ? 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  conquest  took  place  earlier  in  the 
summer,  and,  indeed,  the  facts  will  oblige  us  to  assent  to  this  conclu- 
sion. Herod  certainly  began  the  siege  as  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year 
allowed  (x^ccvrog  rov  xupowog),  that  is  probably  in  February,  at  latest 
in  March.  Therefore,  even  although  it  is  stated  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  18.  2,  that  the  siege  lasted  for  five  months,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  prolonged  into  October.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  fall 
of  the  city  occurred  some  time  in  July  B.C.  37.      The  phrase  kop~'h   r-?jg 
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he  was  by  Antony's  orders  led  to  the  block.  It  was  the 
lirst  time  that  the  Romans  had  executed  such  a  sentence  on 
a  king.13 

The  rule  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty  was  thus  brought  to  an 
end. 

vysrciots,  which  Josephus  met  with  in  his  pagan  sources,  may  therefore 
refer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conquest  of  Ponipey,  not  to  the  day  of 
atonement,  but  to  an  ordinary  Sabbath ;  for  Dio  Cassius  here  also  again 
says  that  the  city  was  taken  h  tj$  tov  Kpouov  yy.kpu.  (xlix.  22). — Yet  the 
statement  of  Josephus  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  capture  took  place  ra 
rpiru  /awl  (Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4).  By  this  he  certainly  docs  not  mean  the 
third  month  of  the  Olympiad  year,  as  van  der  Chijs  supposes,  p.  35, 
for  the  Greek  months  were  never  numbered  ;  but  he  intends  either  the 
third  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  or  the  third  month  of  the  siege. 
Gratz,  Geschichte,  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  196,  and  Hitzig,  Geschichte,  ii.  532,  take 
the  former  view,  and  so  date  the  conquest  of  the  city  in  June  B.C.  37. 
But  certainly  this  cannot  have  been  the  meaning  of  Josephus,  since  at 
the  same  time  he  places  the  fall  of  the  city  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment. It  is  therefore  evident  that  by  the  phrase  employed  he  meant 
to  indicate  the  third  month  of  the  siege.  The  three  months,  then,  are 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  active  operations  (Antiq.  xiv. 
16.  2) ;  the  five  months  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning  of 
the  preparations  (Antiq.  xiv.  15.  14).  Compare  Herzfeld,  Wann  icar  die 
Eroberung,  p.  113  f. 

The  view  of  Gumpach,  Ueber  den  altjiidischen  Kalender,  pp.  268-277, 
and  Caspari,  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Christ,  p.  20  ff.,  that  the  fall  of  the  city  did  not  take  place  before  718 
A.u.c.,  or  B.C.  36,  is  decidedly  false,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  opposition  to 
all  well-supported  chronological  data. 

12  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4,  xv.  1.  2,  where  Josephus  also  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  now  lost  historical  work  of  Strabo.  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  18.  3.     Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  22.     Plutarch,  Antony,  36. 
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Sources. 

JosephuSj  Antiq.  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.  1-8  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18-33.    ZoNARAS, 

Annales,  v.  12-26  (summary  of  Josephus). 
On  the  non-extant  works  of  Herod,  Ptolemy,  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and 

Justus  of  Tiberias,  see  above,  pp.  56-69. 
The  Rabbinical  traditions  are  given  in  Derenbourg,  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  et 

la  geographic  de  la  Palestine  (1867),  pp.  149-165. 
The  Coins  are  treated  of  in  the  most  complete  manner  by  Madden,  Coins 

of  the  Jews  (1881),  pp.  105-114. 
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B.C.  A.U.C. 
37   717 


36  713 


35  719 


Chronological  Summary.2 

Conquest  of  Jerusalem,  some  time  in  July. 

Executions,  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  1.  2  ;  compare 
xiv.  9.  4,  fin.  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  18.  4. 

Hyrcanus  II.  returns  from  the  Parthian  imprison- 
ment, Antiq.  xv.  2.  1-4. 

Beginning  of  the  year :  Aristobulus  III.,  brother 
of  Mariamme,  is  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mother  Alexandra  nominated  high  priest  by 
Herod,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  5-7,  3.  I,8 

End  of  the  year :  Aristobulus  III.  is  by  Herod's 
order,  soon  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
drowned  in  the  bath  at  Jericho,  rrjv  apxtepco- 
avvwv  KaTaayfov  iviavrov,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  3  * 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  2. 

Herod  is  summoned  by  Antony  to  Laodicea  to 
answer  for  the  death  of  Aristobulus,  but  is 
dismissed  with  Antony's  favour,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  5 
and  8.  9.4 


2  We  prefix  this  chronological  summary,  because  in  what  follows  the 
chronological  order  is  not  always  adhered  to. 

3  The  appointment  was  made  some  time  after  Alexandra  had  sent  the 
portraits  of  Aristobulus  and  Mariamme  to  Antony  in  Egypt  {Antiq.  xv. 
2.  6 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  3 :  d;  h\ywxro»).  Seeing,  then,  that  Antony  did 
not  go  into  Egypt  until  the  end  of  B.C.  36  (see  above,  p.  342),  the  appoint- 
ment cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  B.C.  35. 

4  Since  Aristobulus,  according  to  the  above  statement,  died  in  the  end 
of  the  year  B.C.  35,  this  summons  to  Laodicea  would  fall  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  34,  when  Antony  undertook  the  expedition  against  Armenia  (Dio 
Cassius,  xlix.  39) ;  not,  as  we  may  assume,  in  B.C.  36,  when  Antony  went 
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B.C.    A.U.C. 

34      720 


Joseph,  the  husband  of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  is 
executed,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  9. 

Antony  presents  to  Cleopatra  the  Phoenician 
coasts,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  portions  of  Arabia  and  Judea ;  the  region 
around  Jericho  being  specially  excepted,  Antiq. 
xv.  4.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5.5 

Cleopatra  with  Herod  in  Jerusalem,  Antiq.  xv. 
4.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5. 

forth  against  the  Parthians.  The  correct  view  is  taken  by  van  der  Chijs. 
— When  Joseph  us  says  that  then  Antony  went  against  the  Parthians 
(Antiq.  xv.  3.  9),  his  statement  is  loose  and  inexact,  but  not  altogether 
incorrect.  For  Antony  had,  indeed,  the  design  of  going  against  the 
Parthians,  see  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  39.  But  Josephus  is  clearly  in  error 
when  he  names  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5,  "Parthians"  instead  of 
"Armenians." — The  campaign  \nc\  Uupdov;,  referred  to  in  Antiq.  xv.  3.  9, 
is  therefore  identical  with  the  campaign  W  ' Appsvtctv  of  Antiq.  xv.  4.  2. 
The  impression  given  by  Josephus,  that  two  different  occurrences  are  there 
reported,  probably  results  from  his  having  used  two  different  sources. 

5  These  presents  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  Antony,  36  (Qoivixw,  xo/Aijj> 
^vpiotu,  KvTTpov,  Ki'hiKt'ocs  ^roAAijj/,  sri  Bs  tjj?  rs  '\ov6ctluu  ryv  ro  fia.'koccy.ov 
(pipovffxv  kxI  rye  NxfixTctwv  '  Apa.fi  i'x;  otrni  vpo;  rv\u  smog  dTroxXiitsi  Qakxtjouv), 
and  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32  (ttoT^Xo.  psv  rqc  '  Apxfiicc;  rq;  rs  MaA^ov  koci  rq; 
roj'j  '  Yrvpaiav,  rov  yap  Avaaviav  .  .  .  ccTiKrsivsv  .  .  .  KoKKa  Zs  kocI  rv\; 
tpoivixYig  ryg  rs  Hot'hotio~riuYi;,  KpyrYi;  rs  nua  x,u\  Kvpyvviv  ryv  t£  Ki>7rpou). 
Both  writers  assign  these  proceedings  to  the  year  B.C.  36.  Plutarch 
indeed  places  the  transaction  before  the  Parthian  campaign  ;  Dio  Cassius, 
after  the  return  from  it.  According  to  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
presentation  of  portions  of  Arabia,  Judea,  and  Phoenicia  took  place  in 
B.C.  34,  when  Antony  was  entertaining  the  idea  of  going  against  Armenia. 
"For  that  this  campaign  is  intended  in  Antiq.  xv.  4.  1-3  ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  18.  5,  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  compare  these  passages  with 
Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  39-40.  The  date  given  by  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius 
obtains  an  apparent  confirmation  from  the  statement  of  Porphyry,  that 
Cleopatra  had  reckoned  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  reign  the  first,  because 
Antony  in  that  year,  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (it  ought  to  be 
Lysanias),  had  gifted  to  her  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius, 
Ghronicon,  ed.  Schoene,  i.  170  :  ro  V  tx.KatZsKa.rou  avopaodri  ro  xul  wponov, 
Wtiby  rsKivrvjaavro;  Avatpayjiv  [1.  Av actvi'ov]  rqg  iv  *2.vpia.  XotAx/Boj  fiaaiKsug, 
MapKOg  '  Avravio;  6  avroKpdrcop  rqv  rs  XaAx/Sas  ko\  rovg  Trspl  avr'M  roirov; 
KupthoiKi  ry  K'teoKKxpcf).     That  this  statement  of  Porphyry  is  correct,  is 
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32  722  War  of  Herod  with  the  Arabians,  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Antony  and  Octavian, 
Antiq.  xv.  5.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.  1-3. 
Earthquake  in  Palestine,  Antiq.  xv.  5.  2  ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  19.  3  :  icar  ero?  pev  t^?  ftaaiXeias 
eft&ofiov,  clkixcl^ovto^  Be  rov  irepl  "Aktiop  iroXi- 
fiov,  ap^ofjuevov  eapo?.6 

also  proved  by  a  coin  and  an  inscription.  On  a  coin  of  Cleopatra  the 
date  is  given  :  hovs  x.u!  rov  xul  <?'  feSc;  (Letronne,  Eecueil  des  inscriptions 
grecques  et  latines  de  VEgypte,  ii.  90  ;  Salle t,  Zeitschrift  filr  Numismatik, 
Bd.  xiv.  1887,  p.  379  f.)  ;  and  on  an  inscription  we  have  the  date  *'  rov 
kccI  e  (Letronne,  Eecueil,  ii.  125  =  Corpus  Inscr.  Graecorum,  n.  4931- 
4932  =  Lepsius,  Denhnciler  aus  Aegijpten,  Bd.  xii.  Blatt  88,  Inscript.  Graec. 
n.  264,  reviewed  by  Krall,  Wiener  Studien,  Bd.  v.  1883,  p.  313  f.).  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  sixteenth  year  of  Cleopatra,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning 
of  the  years  of  her  reign,  corresponds  to  the  year  B.C.  36  (answering 
precisely  to  the  period  from  autumn  B.C.  37  to  autumn  B.C.  36,  see 
Letronne,  ii.  98),  her  new  era  begins  with  this  same  year,  and  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  she  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Lysanias  in  B.C.  36.  But  on 
more  exact  investigation  this  statement  of  Porphyry  is  found  to  favour, 
not  that  of  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius,  but  rather  that  of  Josephus.  Why 
does  Porphyry  name  only  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  and  not  also  Phoenicia 
and  the  other  countries  which  were  far  more  important  than  Chalcis  ? 
Evidently  because  Chalcis  was  the  first  present,  while  the  others  were 
not  bestowed  till  a  later  period.  But  this  is  just  exactly  what  is  assumed 
by  Josephus.  When  Herod  had  made  answer  for  himself  before  Antony 
at  Laodicea,  he  wrote  home  an  account  of  what  had  happened  :  Cleopatra's 
schemes  for  obtaining  Judea  were  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  since  she  had 
received  instead  Coele  -  Syria  {Antiq.  xv.  3.  8,  fin.).  Wrhen  Cleopatra, 
however,  soon  renewed  more  successfully  her  petitions  to  have  Judea  and 
Arabia  given  to  her,  the  execution  of  Lysanias  had  been  already  carried 
out  {Antiq.  xv.  4.  1).  The  cession  to  her  of  Coele-Syria,  by  which  is  to 
be  understood  mainly  the  territory  of  Lysanias,  thus  preceded  the  other 
gifts  of  countries.  Plutarch  and  Dio  Cassius  grouj)  together  facts  that 
belong  to  different  periods  of  time.  Josephus  has  given  the  more  exact 
statement.  Compare  on  the  donations  of  Antony  to  Cleopatra  generally 
what  is  said  above,  p.  344. — According  to  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
reached,  the  presentations  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  4.  1-2  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jeus,  i.  18.  6,  must  be  assigned  to  a  date  not  much  later  than 
the  audience  of  Herod  with  Antony  in  Laodicea. 

6  The  seventh  year  of  Herod  corresponds  to  B.C.  31-30,  and  is  to  be 
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Herod  conquers  the  Arabians,  Antiq.  xv.  5.  2-5  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.  3-6. 

After  the  battle  at  Actium  on  2nd  September, 
Herod  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Augustus,  for  he  supported  Didius  in  the 
struggle  with  Antony's  gladiators ;  compare 
Antiq.  xv.  6.  7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  2. 
Also  above,  p.  345. 

Spring:  Hyrcanus  II.  executed,  Antiq.  xv.  6. 
1—4;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  1;  7r\e/a>  fjuev 
rj  dy$07]KOvra  yeyovoas  irvy^avev  err],  Antiq. 
xv.  6.  3.7 

Herod  visits  Augustus  at  Rhodes,  and  is  by  him 
made  king,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  5-7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  20,  1-3. 

He  attaches  himself  to  Augustus  on  his  march  to 
Egypt  at  Ptolemais,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  7 ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  20.  3. 

Autumn :  Herod  visits  Augustus  in  Egypt,  and 
gets  Jericho  back  from  him,  as  also  Gadara, 
Hippo,  Samaria,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Joppa,  Stra- 
ton's  Tower,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  20.  3. 

End  of  the  year  :  he  accompanies  Augustus  on  his 


reckoned  from  1st  Nisan  to  1st  Nisan.  See  the  note  at  the  close  of 
the  section. — The  earthquake,  therefore,  took  place  in  the  Nisan  of  the 
year  b  c.  31.  Nisan  is  also  elsewhere  described  as  the  beginning  of  spring. 
See  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  8.  1  (vtto  tvjv  dpfflv  roi)  eocpo;) ;  compare  this 
with  iv.  7.  3  (rsrpa.li  Avorpov).  According  to  Mishna,  Taanith  i.  2, 
Nederin  viii.  5,  Baba  Mezia  viii.  6,  the  rainy  season  is  reckoned  from 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  Passover,  therefore  down  to  the  middle 
or  even  to  the  end  of  Nisan. 

7  Zonaras,  Annales,  v.  14,  fin. :  ?»  huv  oylo-zixovrcx,  vpog  hi     Also  some 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Joseplms  have  eighty-one. 
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return   from   Egypt   as   far  as    Antioch,   Antiq. 
xv.  7.  4. 
End  of  the  year :  Mariamrne  executed,  Antiq.  xv. 

7.  4-6;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  3-5  (Antiq. 
xv.  7.  4  :  i]  re  v7royjria  rpecpopievrj  Traperecvev 
eviavTov  pifjKos,  e£  o£  irapa  Kalcrapo?  'Hpco$7]S 
VTroarpecpei,). 

Alexandra  executed,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  8. 

Costobar,  the  second  husband  of  Salome,  and  the 
sons  of  Babas,  executed,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  10.  The 
date  is  discovered  from  the  statement  of  Salome  : 
ore  Slcmtgo^oivto  ^ap'  avrop  yjibvov  iviaurcov  r)$r] 
StoSe/ca,  that  is,  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
in  B.C.  37. 

The  four  years'  contendings  begun.  Theatre  and 
amphitheatre    built    in    Jerusalem,    Antiq.    xv. 

8.  1. 

Conspiracy  against  Herod,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  3-4. 
Samaria  rebuilt  and  named  in  honour  of  Augustus 

Sebaste,  Antiq.  xv.   8.   5  ;   Wars  of  the   Jews,  i. 

21.  2.8 


8  The  rebuilding  of  Samaria  is  by  Noris,  Annus  et  epochae  Syromace- 
clonum,  v.  5.  1,  ed.  Lips.  pp.  531-536,  and  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Num.  iii. 
440  sq.,  set  down  in  the  year  a.u.c.  729,  or  B.C.  25.  And  it  would  at  least 
appear  as  if  Josephus  assigns  it  to  the  same  year.  Then  immediately 
after  he  has  referred  to  it  in  xv.  8.  5,  he  proceeds  in  xv.  9.  1  to  say  :  kcctcc 
tovtou  [avj  ovu  tov  tvtctVToy,  rptaKoLthtKocTOv  ovtci  Tq;  '  HpaOov  (bcx.(Ji7:zlct$.  But 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Herod  began  on  1st  Nisan  a.u.c  729,  or  B.C.  25. 
The  coins  of  Samaria,  however,  employ  an  earlier  epoch  (see  especially, 
Mionnet,  Description  de  medailles  antiques,  v.  513-516,  Supjile'ment,  viii. 
356-359,  and  de  Saulcy,  Numismatique  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  pp.  275-281). 
Even  the  coins  of  Caracalla  with  the  date  242  (Mionnet,  Supplement,  viii. 
358  =  de  Saulcy,  p.  280)  carry  us  as  far  back  as  the  spring  of  the  year 
729;  for  Caracalla  was  murdered  in  April  a.u.c  970.  We  are  carried  still 
farther  back  by  a  coin  of  Nero  with  the  date  94  (Mionnet,  Supplement, 
viii.  357).     From  this  coin  it  is  evident  that  the  epoch  of  Samaria  began 
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Famine  and  pestilence  {Kara  tovtov  fiev  ovv  rov 
eviavTov,     TpiGKaihetcaTov     ovra     tt}?     'HpcoSov 


before  June  728  a.u.c.  ;  for  Nero  died  in  June  a.u.c.  821.  The  reading 
of  the  year-number  94  is  not  altogether  certain  (de  Saulcy,  p.  276  sq.)  ; 
yet  a  principal  reason  why  de  Saulcy  suspects  the  correctness  of  the 
reading  is,  that  the  year-number  94  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  assumed 
epoch  of  B.C.  25.  On  the  other  side,  we  are  not  led  much  farther  back, 
that  is,  not  farther  back  than  to  the  16th  January  727  a.u.c,  on  which 
day  Augustus  first  assumed  the  title  ^efixarog,  after  which  the  city  was 
named  (see  Mommsen,  Corpus  Inscript.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  384  ;  Res  gestae  divi 
Augusti,  ed.  2,  p.  149  ;  Rdmisches  Staatsrecht,  ii.  2.  708).  Moreover,  a 
coin  of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimus  Severus,  with  the  year-number 
220  (Mionnet,  v.  514  f.  =  de  Saulcy,  p.  279),  proves  that  the  epoch  of  the 
city  began  in  any  case  after  the  summer  of  a.u.c.  726,  for  Septimus 
Severus  did  not  come  to  the  throne  before  the  summer  of  a.u.c.  946.  If 
we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  epoch  of  Samaria,  like  that  of  most  Syrian 
cities,  began  in  autumn,  we  may  set  down  autumn  of  a.u.c.  727  as  the 
epoch.  The  rebuilding  of  Samaria  took  place,  therefore,  probably  in  the 
year  727,  in  any  case  before  the  spring  of  729,  i.e.  before  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Herod. 

But  this  contradiction  between  the  coins  and  what  seems  to  be  the 
chronology  of  Josephus  is  not  the  only  difficulty  which  meets  us. 
Costobar's  execution,  according  to  Antiq.  xv.  7.  10,  occurred  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Herod.  Thereupon  a  whole  series  of  events  is  re- 
corded in  xv.  8.  1-5,  which  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  in  the  space 
of  one  year.  And  yet,  when  we  pass  on  to  xv.  9.  1,  we  find  that  we  are 
always  still  within  this  thirteenth  year  of  Herod.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  whole  section  xv.  8.  1-5  is  evidently  arranged  according  to  the 
subject-matter,  for  Josephus  here  brings  together  statements  to  show  how 
Herod  by  illegal  procedure  created  opposition  and  gave  offence,  how  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  expressed  itself  in  words  and  deeds,  and 
what  concessions  Herod  made  in  order  to  soothe  the  excitement  of  the 
multitude.  If  we  consider  all  this,  and  remember  that  Josephus  gathered 
his  materials  from  various  sources  (see  above,  p.  88),  it  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  the  principal  document  used  by  Josephus, 
the  section  xv.  9.  1  was  attached  immediately  to  xv.  7.  10  ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  xv.  8.  1-5  is  interpolated  from  another  document,  and  that 
the  words  x,a.rdc  tovtou  piy  ovv  tqv  hixv-ou,  etc.,  have  been  taken  over  by 
Josephus  unchanged  from  his  principal  document,  and  that  it  is  connected 
in  its  text,  not  with  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Samaria,  but  with  the 
time  of  Costobar's  execution.  In  this  way  a  solution  is  found  for  all 
difficulties. 
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j3aai\€i'as  =  B.C.  25-24,  from  Nisan  to  Nisan), 
Antiq.  xv.  9.  1. 

The  famine  continues  also  into  the  following  year, 
B.C.  24-23,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  1,  when  Petronius 
was  governor  of  Egypt,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  2. 

Herod  sends  500  men  as  auxiliaries  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  Antiq.  xv. 
9.  3  ;  compare  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  23,  p.  780  :  av/x- 
fid^cov,  a>u  rjaav  IovSatoi  (xev  irevraicccnoi. — 
The  campaign  ended  in  the  following  year,  B.C. 
24,  disastrously,  and  without  any  appreciable- 
results.9 


9  The  most  detailed  description  of  the  campaign  is  given  by  Strabo, 
xvi.  4.  22-24,  pp.  780-782;  while  it  is  reported  more  briefly  by  Dio 
Cassius,  liii.  29  ;  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  vi.  28.  160  sq.  ;  Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  v.  18  sq.  (in  Mommsen,  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  2,  p.  105). 
— Compare  generally,  Kriiger,  Der  Feldzug  des  Aelius  Gallus  nach  dem 
glucJdichen  Arabien  unter  Kaiser  Augustus  (62,  p.  8),  Wismar  1862  ; 
Mommsen,  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  2,  1883,  pp.  105-109  ;  Romische 
Geschichte,  v.  608  ff.  ;  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  rom.  Kaiserzeit,  Bd.  i.  1883, 
pp.  198-201  ;  Job.  Schmidt,  Philologus,  Bd.  xliv.  1885,  pp.  463-469  ; 
Schiller,  Jahresbericht  ilber  die  Fortschritte  der  class.  Alterthumsioissenschaft, 
Bd.  xlviii.  pp.  251-257.  For  the  geographical  particulars,  besides  what  is 
given  in  Schiller,  Kaiserzeit,  i.  201,  compare  the  well-known  works  of 
Forster,  Mannert,  and  Ritter,  and  especially  Fresnel,  Journal  asiatique, 
troisieme  serie,  t,  x.  1840,  pp.  83-96,  177-181 ;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
alien  Geographic,  ii.  748  if.  ;  Sprenger,  Journal  of  the  Roijal  Asiatic  Society, 
new  series,  vol.  vi.  1873,  pp.  121-141  ;  Die  alte  Geographie  Arabiens, 
1875,  pp.  226-229  ;  Kiepert,  Lehrbuch  der  alten  Geographic,  1878,  p.  187. 
— Dio  Cassius  places  the  whole  campaign  within  the  tenth  consulship 
of  Augustus,  B.C.  24,  or  a.u.c.  730.  But,  according  to  Strabo,  the  cam- 
paign proper  did  not  begin  until  the  year  after  Aelius  Gallus  had  pushed 
on  to  Leuke  Koine  with  great  loss,  and  had  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  invalids  in  his  army,  been  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  (Strabo, 
xvi.  4.  24,  p.  /81  :  7i'jw/x.o.o6yi  yolu  to  ts  Qipo;  kx'i  rov  •^ny.Ztvcc  ZiocTiT^i'jcti 
uvt66i  rov;  dadivovvTocg  dvccKTupa/og).  The  whole  campaign,  therefore, 
embraced  the  years  B.C.  25-24.  This  may  be  accepted  as  certain.  It  is 
on  the  other  hand,  questionable  whether  Aelius  Gallus  conducted  the 
expedition  as   governor   of  Egypt,  and  was  followed   in  that  office  by 
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Herod  builds  for  himself  a  royal  palace,  and 
marries  the  priest's  daughter,  Mariamme,  Antiq. 
xv.  9.  3  (the  name :  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  28.  4, 
29.  2,  30.  7). 

The  building  of  Caesarea  is  begun,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  6. 
Since  the  building  after  twelve  years'  labour 
was  completed  in  B.C.  10,  the  works  must  have 
been  befmn  in  B.C.  22. 

o 

The  sons   of  the    first  Mariamme,   Alexander  and 


Petronius,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  Petronius  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  campaign  governor  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  in  that  office 
by  Gallus.  We  know  definitely  that  both  held  the  office  of  praefectus 
Aegypti  (see  on  Aelius  Gallus,  Strabo,  pp.  118  and  806  ;  Dio  Cassius,  liii. 
29  ;  on  Petronius,  Strabo,  pp.  788  and  819  ;  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  5  ;  Pliny, 
vi.  29.  181).  We  know  further  that  Petronius  undertook  several  ex- 
peditions against  the  Ethiopians  which  happened  to  occur  just  at  the 
same  time  as  the  expedition  of  Gallus  against  Arabia  (Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  v.  18  sq.  :  "  Meo  jussu  et  auspicio  ducti  sunt  duo  exercitus 
eodem  fere  tempore  in  Aethiopiam  et  in  Arabiam  quae  appellatur 
eudaemon;"  Strabo,  xvii.  1.  54,  p.  820  sq.  ;  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  5;  Pliny, 
Historia  Naturalis,  vi.  29.  181  sq.  :  according  to  Strabo,  the  Ethiopians 
had  made  an  attack  upon  the  Thebaid,  when  the  garrison  of  Egypt  was 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  Aelius  Gallus  ;  and  thus 
the  expedition  of  Petronius  became  necessary.  Dio  Cassius  places  this 
occurrence  in  B.C.  22).  Kriiger  and  Schiller  now  assume  that  Aelius 
Gallus  undertook  the  expedition  against  Arabia,  not  as  governor  of  Egypt, 
but  under  a  special  commission,  and  that  only  after  his  return  from  the 
campaign  did  he  receive  the  governorship  of  Egypt  in  succession  to 
Petronius.  Mommsen  and  Schmidt,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 
Aelius  Gallus  directed  the  Arabian  campaign  as  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
that  Petronius  was  his  successor  in  Egypt.  This  latter  view  is  supported 
by  these  two  considerations  :  1.  Dio  Cassius,  liii.  29,  expressly  designates 
Gallus  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  expedition  6  i%  klyvicrov  ap%M. 
2.  Dio  Cassius  places  the  Ethiopian  campaign  two  years  later  than  the 
Arabian,  the  latter  in  24  B.C.,  the  former  22  B.C.  Since,  then,  according 
to  Strabo,  there  are  certainly  two  Ethiopian  campaigns  of  Petronius  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  another,  these  would  fall  in  B.C.  23-22,  or 
perhaps  B.C.  24-22.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  B.C.  24,  Petronius 
may  be  supposed  to  have  succeeded  Gallus  as  governor  of  Egypt,  after 
having  been  already  for  some  time  his  substitute  and  representative  (so 
also  Haakh  in  Pauly's  Encyclopaedic,  v.  1401). 
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Aristobulus,  are  sent  to  Rome  for  their  educa- 
tion, Antiq.  xv.  10.  1. 

Augustus   bestows   upon    Herod   the  provinces  of 
Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Auranitis,  Antiq.   xv. 
10.   1  ;    Wars   of  the  Jews,  i.    20.  4  (fiera  rrjv 
"irp(i)T7]v  'AtcTidSa).10 

Herod  visits  Agrippa  in  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  Antiq. 
xv.  10.  2.11 

Augustus  comes  to  Syria  and  bestows  upon  Herod 
the  territory  of  Zenodorus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.3: 
j]$7]  avrov  -n}?  /3acrtXe/a?  kiTTaKaiBeiaxTov  irapek- 
Ogvtos  erovs  (the  seventeenth  year  of  Herod 
extended  to  1st  Nisan  at  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  20) ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4  :  erei  Be/carm 
ttuXiv  i\6cbv  ets*  rrjv  iirap-^iav  (also  reckoned 
from  the  end  of  the  year  B.C.  30). — Dio  Cassius, 
liv.  7,  places  the  visit  of  Augustus  to  Syria  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Appuleius  and  P.  Silius,  a.u.c. 
734. — Also  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  9,  makes  mention 
of  that  presentation. 

Pheroras  appointed  tetrarch  of  Perea,  Antiq.  xv. 
10.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  5  ;  compare  i. 
30.  3. 

Herod  remits  one-third  of  the  taxes,  Antiq.  xv. 
10.  4. 

Begins  the  temple  building,  Antiq.  xv.  1.1.  1 :  oktw- 


10  The  games  at  Actium  were  celebrated  on  2nd  September  for  the 
first  time  in  B.C.  28,  then  in  the  years  B.C.  24,  20,  16,  etc.  That  enlarge- 
ment of  territory  therefore  took  place  "after  the  course  of  the  first 
Actiad  had  run,"  i.e.  in  the  end  of  b.c  24  or  beginning  of  B.C.  23.  See 
Zuinpt,  Commentt.  epigraph,  ii.  76. 

11  Josephus  only  says,  Herod  visited  Agrippa  irtpl  MVrAs?*u*  x£t/**- 
^qvtoc.  Since  Agrippa  was  in  Mytilene  from  spring  B.C.  23  till  spring 
B.C.  21,  this  may  have  been  the  winter  of  B.C.  23-22  or  of  B.C.  22-21. 
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18  or  17 


/caiSe/carou  tt)?  'Hpw&ov  (3a<JLkeia<$  yeycvoros 
ivtaurov  =  B.C.  20-19.12 
Herod  fetches  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
home  from  Home :  the  first  Roman  voyage  of 
Herod,13  Antiq.  xvi.  1.  2. — Since  Herod  met 
Augustus  in  Italy,  and  as  Augustus  did  not 
return  to  Italy  before  the  summer  of  B.C.  19, 
the  journey  of  Herod  must  be  placed  at  the 
earliest  in  the  middle  of  the  year  B.C.  19,  and 
at  latest  before  the  summer  of  B.C.  16,  since 
Augustus  was  in  Gaul  from  the  summer  of  B.C. 


16  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  1 


Q  14 


12  According  to  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  1,  the  building  was  begun  in 
the  fifteen th  year,  which  either  is  wrong,  or  refers  to  the  earlier  prepara- 
tions for  the  building.  That  the  building  of  the  temple  began  in  the 
year  B.C.  20-19  is  quite  certain,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  begun  in 
the  same  year  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  emperor  went  to  Syria, 
which,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  7,  was  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
B.C.  20. — The  building  of  the  court  of  the  temple  occupied  eight  years, 
the  building  of  the  temple  proper  a  year  and  a  half  (Antiq.  xv.  11.  5-6  ; 
it  is  not  clear  whether  these  8  +  1£  years  are  to  be  added,  or  whether 
the  latter  period  is  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  the  whole  building  period).  After  the  completion  of  the  temple 
a  great  festival  was  celebrated.  Seeing  that  it  synchronized  with  the 
day  of  Herod's  ascending  the  throne  (Antiq.  xv.  11.  6),  the  temple  build- 
ing, if  we  are  right  in  setting  down  the  date  of  Herod's  accession  at 
July,  must  have  been  begun  in  winter,  therefore  in  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  20,  a.u.c.  734,  or  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  19,  a.u.c.  735. — When  it  is 
therefore  declared  in  John  ii.  20  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  that  the 
temple  had  been  forty-six  years  in  building  (r^aspocKourx  koci  eg  fasatv 
aKolofi'/i&n  o  veto;  ovrog),  this  means  that  the  forty-sixth  year  was  regarded 
as  running  or  as  completed  at  the  Passover  of  a.u.c.  780  =  a.d.  27,  or 
a.u.c.  781=  a.d.  28.  The  latter  is  more  probably  the  correct  date.  See 
"Wieseler,  Chronological  Sijnojjsis,  p.  187  ;  Beitrage,  p.  156  if.  ;  Sevin, 
Chronologic  des  Lebens  Jesu,  2  Aufl.  pp.  11-13. 

13  That  is  to  say,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  throne,  and  so 
without  taking  into  consideration  his  journey  in  the  year  B.C.  40-39. 

14  Noris,  Cenotaphia  Pisana,  Diss.  ii.  cap.  6,  pp.  150-153,  places  the 
journey  of  Herod  in  question  in  the  year  a.u.c.  737,  or  B.C.  17.     For  the 
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14 
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739 


'40 


13  741 


12   742 


Agrippa  visits   Herod   in  Jerusalem,    Antiq.    xvi. 

2.  1  (Pliilo,  Lcgat.  ad  Cajtim,  §  37,  ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  589). — He  left  Judea  again  before  the  end 
of  the  year  :   iTriftaivovTos  rod  ^ej/ico^o?.15 

Herod  with  Agrippa  in  Asia  Minor,  Antiq.  xvi.  2. 
2—5  (eapo<;  rjirelyero  avvTvyeiv  avru>).  Compare 
also:  Antiq.  xii.  3.  2;  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
in  Mliller,  Fragment.  Hist.  Graecor.  iii.  350. 

After  his  return  he  remits  a  fourth  part  of  the 
taxes,  Antiq.  xvi.  2.  5. 

Beginning  of  quarrels  with  the  sons  of  Mariamme, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus. — Antipater  brought 
to  the  court,  Antiq.  xvi.  3.  1-3  ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  23.  1. 

Antipater  is  sent  with  Agrippa  to  Borne  that  he 
might  be  presented  to  the  emperor,  Antiq.  xvi. 

3.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  23.  2.  (On  the  date 
compare:  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  28  ;  Fischer,  Zeittafeln, 
p.  408.) 

Herod  goes  with  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus to   Eome  in  order  to  accuse  them  before 


chronology  of  the  history  of  Augustus,  see   the  argument  in  Fischer, 
Romische  Zeittafeln,  p.  395  f. 

15  Fischer,  Romische  Zeittafeln,  p.  402,  and  van  der  Chijs,  p.  55,  set  the 
visit  of  Agrippa  in  the  year  B.C.  17,  and  the  return  visit  of  Herod  in  the 
year  B.C.  16,  because  they  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  Agrippa  went  to 
Palestine  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  East.  But  Josephus  by  no 
means  says  so,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Agrippa  had  even  arrived 
in  the  East  in  B.C.  17,  since,  according  to  the  indefinite  statement  of  Dio 
Cassius,  liv.  19,  this  may  have  occurred  in  B.C.  16  just  as  likely  as  in  B.C. 
17.  But  that  Agrippa  came  into  Palestine  first  in  B.C.  15,  and  that  Herod 
first  visited  Agrippa  in  Asia  Minor  in  B.C.  14,  is  proved  from  this,  that 
Herod  then  met  Agrippa  at  Sinope  on  his  expedition  to  the  Crimea. 
which  campaign,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  24,  took  place  in  B.C.  14. 
So  also  Lewin,  Fasti  sacri,  p.  97  ;  Hitzig,  ii.  548,  and  Keim  in  Bibel- 
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the  emperor.  Herod's  second  Roman  journey. 
He  meets  the  emperor  at  Aquileia.  Augustus 
reconciles  the  discord. — Antipater  returns  back 
with  them  to  Judea,  Antiq.  xvi.  4.  1-G  ;  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  23.  3-5.16 

16  Even  early  writers  such  as  Noris,  Cenotaphia  Piscina,  Diss.  ii.  cap.  6, 
pp.  153-157,  and  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  p.  334  sq., 
placed  this  journey  of  Herod  correctly  in  the  year  B.C.  12,  or  A.u.c.  742. 
So  too,  e.g.  Zumpt,  Caesaris  Augusti  index  rerum  a  se  gestarum  sive  Monu- 
meiitum  Ancyranum,  ed.  Franz  et  Zumpt,  1845,  p.  59,  and  Mommsen, 
Bes  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  2,  1883,  p.  61.  Quite  decisive  in  this  matter 
is  the  fact  that  during  Herod's  presence  at  that  time  in  Eome,  Augustus 
had  the  games  celebrated,  and  "  distributed  presents  among  the  Roman 
people"  (Joseph us,  Antiq.  xvi.  4.  5:  'Kpljon:  f&iv  iZvpiho  Kcci'trapx 
rpid/coaiot;  rce.'ha.'jTa'.i;  9icc;  n  kocI  otauo/ndg  ttqiov usuov  ru  ''PafActiav 
I  if*,  a).  In  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  in.  7-21  (in  Mommsen,  Res  gestae 
divi  Augusti,  ed.  2,  p.  58  sq.),  Augustus  gives  a  complete  and  chronologically 
arranged  list  of  the  largesses  (congiaria)  which  he  had  distributed  among 
the  people  during  his  reign  (compare  on  these  congiaria  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  Marquardt,  Rdmische  Staatsverwaltung,  Bd.  ii.  1876,  p.  132  ff.). 
They  are  eight  in  all.  The  fifth  took  place  during  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  tribunate  of  Augustus  (tribunicia  potestate  duodecimum,  i.e.  between 
June  742  and  June  743  a.u.c  Compare  on  the  reckoning  of  the  tribunicial 
years  of  Augustus,  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht,  ii.  p.  753  ff.) ;  the 
sixth  did  not  occur  till  the  eighteenth  tribunicial  year  and  the  twelfth 
consulship  of  Augustus  (tribuniciae  potestatis  duodevicensimum,  consul, 
xii. ;  the  latter  corresponding  to  A.u.c.  749,  or  B.C.  5).  Between  these 
two  terms,  therefore,  no  donation  of  this  sort  had  been  made.  The  date 
of  the  former  can  be  still  more  exactly  fixed  at  the  year  742,  for  in  that 
year  it  is  placed  by  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  29,  and  also  by  an  Inscription  Frag- 
ment (Fasti  Rip>atransonenses,  see  Corpus  Inscript.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  472  =  t.  ix. 
n.  5289).  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  second  half  of  the  year  a.u.c.  742, 
or  B.C.  12.  Its  amount  was  very  munificent.  At  least  250,000  citizens 
received  400  sesterces,  or  100  denaria  each,  so  that  in  all  at  least  25 
millions  of  sesterces  were  distributed,  amounting  to  about  £1,000,000 
sterling. — Since  in  the  case  before  us  it  cannot  be  the  donation  of  the 
year  B.C.  5  that  is  meant,  we  can  only  identify  it  with  that  of  B.C.  12. 
That  in  this  year  Augustus  arrived  at  Aquileia  is  not  indeed  proved  by 
any  direct  evidence,  but  it  may  very  well  have  been  so,  in  consequence 
of  the  Pannonian  campaign  of  Tiberius,  which  occurred  in  that  year 
(Dio  Cassius,  liv.  31  ;  compare  Suetonius,  Augustus,  20  :  "  Reliqua  [bella] 
per  legatos  administravit,  ut   tamen   quibusdam   Pannonicis  atque  Ger- 
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The  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  building 
of  Caesarea  fell  e/s  oyhoov  kcu  elicoaibv  ero? 
t>}9  dpxff9  =  KO.  10-9,  Antiq.  xvi.  5.  1;  after 
it  had  been  twelve  years  in  building,  Antiq. 
xv.  9.  6  :  i^ere\€o-07]  ScoSe/caerel  XP°V(P  (xvi* 
5.  1  says  :  ten  years,  which  is  certainly  wrong). 
On  the  building,  compare  also  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  21.  5-8. 

The  quarrel  in  Herod's  family  becomes  more  and 
more  bitter  and  complicated,  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  2-0  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  1-6. 

Herod  by  torturing  Alexander's  dependants  seeks 
to  fasten  guilt  upon  him  ;  Alexander  is  cast 
into  prison,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  1-5 ;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  24.  7-8. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  Alexander's  father- 
in-law,  effects    once  more  a   reconciliation    be- 


manicis  aut  interveniret  aut  non  longe  abesset  Ravennam  vel  Mediola- 
nium  vel  Aquileiam  usque  ab  urbe  progrediens ").  The  games  which 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  4.  5,  speaks  of  alongside  of  the  hou/ofteu',  are  not 
indeed  those  which  Augustus  gave  in  the  year  742  at  the  festival  of  the 
Roman  "  Panathanaea "  (quinquatrus)  in  March  (Dio  Cassius,  liv.  28), 
since  those  referred  to  by  Joseph  us  must  have  occurred  later.  And  just 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  29,  the  congiaria  of  this  year 
were  occasioned  by  Agrippa's  death,  so  also  among  the  games  were  those 
connected  with  Agrippa's  financial  obsequies,  not  indeed  celebrated  until 
five  years  afterwards,  but  having  certainly  preparations  made  for  them 
even  then  (so  Mommsen  after  Dio  Cassius,  lv.  8).  In  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  I  had,  in  agreement  with  van  der  Chijs,  assigned  the  journey 
of  Herod  to  Rome,  now  under  consideration,  to  the  year  B.C.  10,  inas- 
much as  Dio  Cassius,  liv.  36,  relates  of  this  year,  but  not  expressly  of  the 
year  B.C.  12,  that  Augustus  was  absent  from  Rome,  by  which  his  presence 
at  Aquileia  can  be  accounted  for.  But  this  argument  cannot  hold  ground 
against  that  drawn  from  the  presents.  No  more  weight  can  be  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  5.  1,  says  that  about  this  time  the 
rebuilding  of  Caesarea  was  celebrated  (vepl  iou  xpovou  tovtov),  which 
certainly  did  not  take  place  before  B.C.  10. 
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tween  Herod  and  his  sons,  Antia.  xvi.  8.  6  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  25.  1-6. 

Herod's  third  journey  to  Eome,  Antia.  xvi.  9.  I.17 

Campaign  against  the  Arabians,  Antia.  xvi.  9.  2. 

Herod  in  disfavour  with  Augustus,  Antia.  xvi. 
9.  3. 

Herod  having  extorted  by  torture  damaging  state- 
ments against  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  has 
them  cast  into  prison,  and  accuses  them  to 
Augustus  of  high  treason,  Antia.  xvi.  10.  3-7  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  26.  3,  27.  1. 

Augustus,  having  again  become  favourable  to  Herod 
through  the  good  offices  of  Nicolaus  of  Damas- 


17  The  date  of  this  third  journey  cannot  be  more  exactly  determined. 
In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  assigned  it,  with  Noris  and  van  der 
Chijs,  to  the  year  B.C.  8.  Noris  (who  in  his  Cenotajjhia  Piscina,  Diss.  ii. 
cap.  6,  p.  157  sq.,  declares  a  precise  determination  of  the  date  impossible, 
but  then  in  Diss.  ii.  cap.  16,  §  9,  p.  303,  decides  for  that  date)  regards  the 
fact  decisive  that  Herod  had  met  Augustus  in  Rome,  whereas  in  the 
years  B.C.  10  and  9  he  had  been  absent  from  Rome.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  absent  from  Rome  during  the  whole  of  these  years.  Van  der 
Chijs,  p.  57  f.,  borrows  his  chief  argument  from  Josephus,  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  21.  12.  According  to  the  statement  made  there,  Herod  once  on 
his  way  to  Rome  was  made  judge  in  the  Olympian  games.  The  Olympian 
games  were  celebrated  in  B.C.  20,  16,  12,  8,  etc.  Since  now,  according  to 
van  der  Chijs,  the  earlier  journeys  did  not  by  any  means  occur  in  any 
of  these  years,  the  reference  can  only  be  to  this  last  journey,  which  there- 
fore falls  in  B.C.  8.  But  we  have  shown  in  the  previous  note  that  the 
second  journey  took  place  in  B.C.  12.  The  subject  has  been  treated  in 
the  most  complete  manner  by  Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione, 
p.  338  sqq.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  journey  of  Herod  in 
question  is  to  be  placed  in  the  year  B.C.  10  mainly  for  this  reason,  that 
the  events  which  were  transacted  between  that  time  and  the  departure 
of  the  Syrian  governor,  Sentius  Saturninus,  required  a  period  of  at  least 
three  full  years  (p.  340a:  "ad  minus  integrum  triennium  exposeunt"). 
But  Saturninus  did  not  take  his  departure  later  than  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  B.C.  6  (see  above,  p.  351).  The  arguments  of  Sanclemente  are  in 
fact  interesting,  but  not  quite  convincing.  It  is  still  quite  possible  that 
this  journey  of  Herod  was  made  in  B.C.  9. 
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cus  {Antiq.  xvi.  10.  8-9),  gives  him  full  power 
to  deal  with  his  sons  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion, Antiq.  xvi.  11.  1  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews  i 
27.  1. 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  condemned  to  death  at 
Berytus,and  strangled  at  Sebaste  (Samaria),^?i% 
xvi.  11.  2-7;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  27.  2-6.18 
Antipater    all-powerful  at   Herod's  court,   Antiq. 
xvii.    1.    1,   2.   4;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.   28     1 
29.  1. 
Executions  of  suspected  Pharisees,  Antiq.  xvii.  2.  4. 
Antipater  goes  to  Borne,  Antiq.  xvii.  3.  2  ;    Wars 

of  the  Jews,  i.  29.  2. 
First   testament   or   will  of  Herod,   in   which    he 
named   Antipater,    or   if  he   should   die   before 
himself,  Herod,  the  son  of  the  second  Mariamme, 
his   successor,  Antiq.    xvii.  3.    2  ;    Wars  of  the 
Jcivs,  i.  29.  2. 
Beginning  of  the  year :  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother, 
dies,   Antiq.    xvii.    3.    3  ;   Wars   of  the   Jews,  i. 
29.  4. 
Herod  discovers  Antipater's  hostile  designs,  Antiq. 

xvii.  4.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  30.  1-7. 
Antipater  returns   again    to   Juclea,  Antiq.  xvii.   5. 
1-2;    Wars   of   the    Jews,   i.    31.    3-5;    seven 
months  after  Herod   had  made  that   discovery, 
Antiq.  xvii.  4.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  31.  2. 

18  Since  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation  (Antiq.  xvi.  11.  3)  and  also 
for  some  time  after  {Antiq.  xvii.  1.  1,  2.  1,  3.  2),  Saturninus  was' governor 
of  Syria,  the  condemnation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  B.C.  7,  for 
Saturninus  went  away  from  Syria  not  later  than  in  the  first  half  of' the 
year  b.c  6  (see  above,  p.  351).  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  Sanclemente 
(De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  p.  346):  "Beryti  concilium  habitum  fuit 
Jabente  anno  u.c.  Varr.  747." 
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Antipater   on   his  trial ;  seeks   in    vain  to  justify 
himself,  and  is  put  in  chains,  Antiq.  xvii.  5.  3-7  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  32.  1-5. 
Herod  reports  the  matter  to   the  emperor,  Antiq. 

xvii.  5.  7-8  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  32.  5. 
Herod   is  ill  and  makes  his  second  testament,  in 
which  he  appoints  his  youngest  son  Antipater 
his  successor,   Antiq.    xvii.   6.    1  ;   Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  33.  5. 
Revolt  of  the  people  under  the  rabbis  Judas  and 
Matthias  rigorously  suppressed  by  Herod,  Antiq. 
xvii.  6.  2-4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  1-4. 
Herod's  illness   becomes  more  severe,  Antiq.  xvii. 

6.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  5. 
Antipater,  after  leave  had  been  obtained  from  the 
emperor,  is   executed,  Antiq.  xvii.    7  ;    Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  33.  7. 
Herod   again    changes   his   will,  for    he    appoints 
Archelaus  king,  and  Antipas  and  Philip  tetrarchs, 
Antiq.  xvii.  8.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  7. 
Herod  dies  five  days  after  the  execution  of  Anti- 
pater, fiaaiXevcras  /xed'  b  jilv  avelkev  ''AvtL^ovov, 
6T7]   reaaapa   real  rpidtcovra,  jxeO    b   Be   vtto 
'PcD/xaioov  aireSeSeiiCTO,   eirra    fcal    TpiatcovTa, 
Antiq.  xvii.  8.  1 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8.19 


Herod 20  was  born  to  be  a  ruler.     Blessed  by  nature  with 
a  powerful  body  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  he  early  inured 

19  In  regard  to  the  year  of  Herod's  death,  see  the  note  at  the  close  of 
this  section. 

20  The  name  'Hpuhng  (from  %pu;)  occurs  also  previously,  see  Corpus  In- 
script.  Graec,  Index,  p.  92  ;  Pape-Benseler,  Worterbuch  der  griech.  Eigen- 
namen,  s.v. ;  Winer,  Realworterbuch,  i.  481,  Anm.  4.  We  have  also  some 
fragments  of  an  old  Iambic  poet  called  Herod  (see  Pauly's  Real-Encydo- 
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himself  to  all  manner  of  hardships.  He  was  a  skilful  rider, 
and  a  bold,  daring  huntsman.  He  was  feared  in  pugilistic 
encounters.  His  lance  was  unerring,  and  his  arrow  seldom 
missed  its  mark.21  He  was  practised  in  the  art  of  war  from 
his  youth.  Even  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  won  renown 
by  his  expedition  against  the  robbers  of  Galilee.  And  then 
again,  in  the  later  period  of  his  life,  when  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  led  in  person  the  campaign  against  the  Arabians.22 
liarely  did  success  forsake  him  where  he  himself  conducted 
any  warlike  undertaking. 

paedie,  iii.  1236  ;  Nicolai,  Griechische  Literaturgeschichte,  ii.  300).  There  is 
still  extant  a  celebrated  oration,  vspl  rov  'KpaZov  <Xovov,  by  the  Attic 
orator  Antiphon,  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  (see  Pauly's  Eeal- 
Encyclopaedie,  i.  1,  2  Aufl.  p.  1154  f.).  In  the  year  B.C.  60  we  find  an 
archon  at  Athens  bearing  the  name  of  Herod  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
iii.  182).  In  Cicero's  letters  an  Athenian  Herod  is  frequently  mentioned, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  Cicero's  son  (Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  ii.  2.  2,  xiv.  16. 
3,  xv.  16.  ^L).  In  the  second  century  after  Christ  lived  the  celebrated 
Herod  Atticus,  the  teacher  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (see,  in 
reference  to  him,  Pauly's  Peal- Encyclopaedic,  i.  2,  2  Aufl.  pp.  2096-2104). 
— Since  the  name  is  undoubtedly  contracted  from  '  HpaioYis,  the  writing  of 
it  with  the  iota  subscribed  is  to  be  preferred  (HpuZrjg).  On  inscriptions 
the  form  Upuiong  is  met  with  (Corpus  Inscript.  Graec.  n.  3155,  4893  ;  Le 
Bas  and  Waddington,  Inscriptions,  t.  iii.  n.  3)  ;  also  Hpailcc;  (Corpus 
Inscript.  Graec.  n.  2197c.  [t.  ii.  p.  1028],  n.  5774,  5775,  lin.  180)  ;  also 
llouthiog  (Corpus  Inscript.  Graec.  n.  5774,  5775,  lin.  15,  42,  55,  87,  89, 
114)  ;  also  JLtpaidotg  (Corpus  Inscript.  Graec.  n.  1574).  The  Etymologicum 
magnum,  ed.  Gaisford,  p.  437,  56,  says,  s.v.  Kpcutl^'  *Rxu  ™  /  -Trpoays- 
yoocpptvov,  etc.  This  mode  of  writing  is  adopted  by  Lobeck,  Paralip. 
gramm.  graec.  p.  229  ;  Pathologiae  graeci  sermonis  elementa,  i.  280.  It  is 
employed  throughout  by  Westcott  and  Hort  in  their  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  Compare  their  remark,  vol.  ii.  p.  314  :  "'H^&'d*?;  is  well 
supported  by  inscriptions,  and  manifestly  right ; "  and  Gregory's  Prole- 
gomena to  Tischendorf's  Novum  Testamentum,  ed.  crit.  octava  major,  p. 
109.  That  the  later  inscriptions  (see  the  proof  in  Corpus  Inscript.  Graec, 
Index,  p.  92)  and  the  coins  invariably  give  the  form  Hpalyig,  affords  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  since  it  was  not  customary  on  inscriptions  or 
coins  to  insert  the  Iota  subscriptum. 

-1  Compare  generally  the  description  given  in  IVars  of  the  Jewst 
i.  21.  13. 

22  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.  2. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  2D 
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His  character  was  wild  and  passionate,  harsh  and  un- 
bending. Firje  feelings  and  tender  emotions  were  strange  to 
him.  Wherever  his  own  interests  seemed  to  demand  it,  he 
carried  matters  through  with  an  iron  hand,  and  scrupled  not 
to  shed  streams  of  blood  that  he  might  reach  his  object. 
Even  his  nearest  relatives,  even  his  most  passionately  loved 
wife,  he  could  not  spare,  so  soon  as  the  wish  arose  in  him. 

He  was,  besides,  cunning  and  adroit,  and  rich  in  devices. 
He  understood  thoroughly  what  measures  should  be  taken  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  each  changing  day.  Hard  and 
unpitying  as  he  was  toward  all  who  fell  into  his  power,  he 
was  cringing  and  servile  before  those  that  were  high  in  place. 
His  glance  was  wide  enough  in  its  range,  and  his  judgment 
sufficiently  keen  to  perceive  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  at  that  time  nothing  was  to  be  reached  except  through 
the  favour  and  by  the  help  of  the  Komans.  It  was  therefore 
an  unvarying  principle  of  his  policy  to  hold  firmly  by  the 
Roman  alliance  under  all  circumstances  and  at  any  cost. 
And  he  knew  how  to  carry  out  this  principle  happily  and 
cleverly. 

Thus  in  his  composition  were  linked  together  cunning  and 
energy. 

But  these  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  his  nature 
were  set  in  motion  by  an  insatiable  ambition.  All  his 
devices  and  endeavours,  all  his  plans  and  actions,  were 
aimed  directly  toward  the  one  end :  the  extending  of  his 
power,  his  dominion,  his  glory.23  This  powerful  lever  kept 
all  his  powers  in  restless  activity.  Difficulties  and  hindrances 
were  for  him  so  much  greater  inducement  to  put  forth  more 
strength.  And  this  indefatigableness,  this  unwearied  striving, 
continued  to  characterize  him  in  extreme  old  age. 

Only  by  a  combination  of  all  these  characteristics  was  it 

23  Compare  the  sketch  of  Herod's  character  given  by  Joseph  us,  Antiq. 
xvi.  5.  4. 
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possible   to   attain   to   such   greatness,   as   lie   unquestionably 
reached,  amid  the  perilous  circumstances  of  his  times. 

His  reign  falls  into  three  periods.24  The  first  period,  which 
reaches  from  B.C.  37  to  B.C.  25,  is  the  period  of  the  con- 
solidation of  his  power.  He  has  still  to  contend  with  many 
hostile  powers,  but  goes  forth  at  last  from  the  conflict 
victorious  over  them  all.  The  second  period,  from  B.C.  25 
to  B.C.  13,  is  the  period  of  his  prosperity.  The  friendship  of 
Eome  has  reached  its  highest  point.  Agrippa  visits  Herod 
in  Jerusalem.  Herod  is  repeatedly  received  by  the  emperor. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  period  of  great  buildings,  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  peace.  The  third  period,  from  B.C.  13 
to  B.C.  4,  is  the  period  of  domestic  trouble.  Everything 
else  now  passes  out  of  view  in  presence  of  the  disturbances 
in  Herod's  own  house. 


I. 

In  the  first  period  of  his  reign  Herod  had  to  contend 
with  many  powerful  adversaries  :  the  people,  the  nobles,  the 
Asmonean  family,  and — Cleopatra. 

The  people,  who  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pharisees,  tolerated  only  with  deep  aversion  the  dominion 
of  the  Idumean,  half-Jew  and  friend  of  the  Eomans.25  It 
must  have  been  Herod's  first  care  to  secure  their  obedience. 
By  the  utmost  rigour  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  rebellious 
elements  ;  while  he  won  the  more  pliant  by  bestowing  on 
them  favours  and  honours.  Even  of  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves    two     performed     good    services    for    Herod  —  Polio 

24  Compare  Keim  in  Bibellexicon.  He  distributes  the  periods,  how- 
ever, somewhat  differently.  Also  Ewald  makes  three  sections,  v.  422-429, 
429-437,  437-449. 

25  Herod  is  called  '  Hpuovlxlog  in  Antiq.  xiv.  15.  2.  The  Idumeans 
had  been  converted  only  by  John  Hyrcanus.  See  above,  p.  280.  On  the 
ancestry  of  Herod,  see  above,  p.  314. 
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(Abtalion)  and  his  scholar  Sameas  (Sheraaia  or  Shammai). 
They  saw  in  the  dominion  of  the  foreigner  a  judgment  of 
God,  which  as  such  they  were  under  obligation  patiently  to 
bear.26 

Among  the  nobles  of  Jerusalem  there  were  numerous 
adherents  of  Antigonus.  Herod  delivered  himself  from  them 
by  executing  forty-five  of  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most 
prominent  of  their  number.  By  confiscating  their  property 
he  gained  possession  of  abundance  of  money,  which  he 
employed  so  as  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  his  patron 
Antony.27 

Of  the  members  of  the  Asmonean  family,  it  was  par- 
ticularly Alexandra,  Herod's  mother-in-law,  the  mother  of 
Mariamme,  who  pursued  him  with  unremitting  enmity.  The 
aged  Hyrcanus  had  indeed  returned  from  his  Parthian 
exile  ; 28  but  he  was  before  that  time  on  good  terms  with 
Herod.  And  this  good  understanding  still  continued  un- 
disturbed. Since  he  could  not,  owing  to  his  physical 
mutilation,  enter  again  on  the  high  priest's  office,  Herod 
chose  as  high  priest  an  utterly  unknown  and  insignificant 
Babylonian  Jew  of  the  sacerdotal  family  called  Ananel.29 
But  even  this  was  considered  by  Alexandra  an  infringement 
of  Asmonean  privileges.  According  to  her  view,  it  was  her 
young  son  Aristobulus,  brother  of  Mariamme,  who  alone  was 
entitled  to  the  high  priest's  office.  She  therefore  set  every 
wheel  in  motion  in  order  to  secure  her  rights.  In  particular, 
she  applied  to  Cleopatra,  urging  her  to  exert  her  influence 

26  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  1.  1  ;  compare  xiv.  9.  4,  fin.  On  Polio  and 
Sameas,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  358,  359. 

27  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  1.  2  ;  compare  xiv.  9.  4,  fin. ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  18.  4. 

28  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  1-4. 

29  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  4. — Herod  could  not  himself  assume  the 
position,  since  he  was  not  even  a  full-born  Jew,  let  alone  a  member  of  the 
sacerdotal  family. 
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upon  Antony,  so  as  to  force  Herod  to  appoint  Aristobulus 
high  priest.  Mariamme  also  pressed  her  husband  with 
petitions  in  favour  of  her  brother.  Thus  Herod  at  last 
felt  himself  obliged  to  set  aside  Ananel  (which  was  unlawful, 
inasmuch  as  the  high  priest  held  his  office  for  life),  and  in 
the  beginning  of  B.C.  35  made  young  Aristobulus  high  priest, 
who  was  now  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.30 

The  peace,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Herod 
saw,  and  not  without  reason,  in  all  the  members  of  the 
Asmonean  family  his  natural  enemies.  He  could  not  rid 
himself  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  especially  in  regard  to 
Alexandra,  and  he  kept  a  careful  watch  upon  her  proceed- 
ings. This  constant  espionage  Alexandra  found  intolerable, 
and  thought  to  escape  such  supervision  by  flight.  The 
coffins  were  already  prepared  in  which  she  and  her  son 
Aristobulus  were  to  have  had  themselves  carried  out  of  the 
city  and  thence  to  the  sea-coast,  so  as  to  fly  to  Egypt  to 
Cleopatra.  But  their  secret  was  betrayed,  and  so  their 
scheme  proved  futile,  and  thus  it  only  served  to  increase 
the  suspicions  of  Herod.31 — When,  moreover,  the  people,  at 
the  next  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  B.C.  35,  made  a  public 
demonstration  in  favour  of  young  Aristobulus  while  he  officiated 
as  high  priest,  Herod  became  thoroughly  determined  to  rid 
himself,  without  delay,  of  Aristobulus  as  his  most  dangerous 
enemy  and  rival.  Soon  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  was 
given  him.  Herod  had  been  invited  to  Jericho  to  a  feast  by 
Alexandra.  And  after  the  meal,  as  young  Aristobulus  along 
with  others  was  refreshing  himself  in  the  bath,  he  was 
pushed  under  the  water  as  if  in  sport  by  some  of  those  with 
him  who  had  been  bribed  by  Herod,  and  kept  down  so  long 
that   he   was   drowned.      After    the   affair   was    done    Herod 

30  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  2.  5-7,  3.  1. — In  respect  to  the  chronology,  I 
refer  once  for  all  to  the  previous  summary. 
SJ  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  2. 
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pretended  the  most  profound  grief,  and  shed  tears,  which, 
however,  nobody  regarded  as  genuine.32 

Alexandra,  who  clearly  perceived  the  true  state  of  matters, 
agitated  again  through  Cleopatra,  so  that  Herod  was  sum- 
moned to  make  answer  before  Antony  for  the  deed.  Antony, 
who  since  the  spring  of  B.C.  36  had  been  again  residing  in 
the  East,  and  under  the  spell  of  Cleopatra,  was  just  then,  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  34,  undertaking  a  new  expedition  to  the 
West,  ostensibly  against  the  Parthians,  really  against  the 
Armenian  king  Artavasdes.  When  he  had  now  reached 
Laodicea,  that  is,  Laodicea  by  the  sea,  south  of  Antioch, 
Herod  was  summoned  to  meet  him  there, — for  Alexandra 
had,  through  Cleopatra,  actually  obtained  her  wish, — to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct.  Herod  did  not  dare  to  refuse, 
and,  no  doubt  with  a  heavy  heart,  presented  himself  before 
Antony.  But  it  may  be  readily  supposed  he  did  not  go 
empty-handed.  This  circumstance  and  his  clever  repre- 
sentations soon  prevailed  in  dispelling  all  clouds.  He  was 
pronounced  innocent,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.33 

His  absence  was  the  occasion  of  fresh  disturbances.  He 
had  on  his  departure  appointed  his  uncle  Joseph,  who  was 
also  his  brother-in-law,  for  he  had  married  his  sister  Salome, 
as  his  viceroy,  and  had  committed  Mariamme  to  his  care. 
And  as  he  considered  his  going  before  Antony  as  dangerous,  he 
had  commanded  Joseph,  in  case  he  should  not  return,  to  kill 
Mariamme,  for  his  passionate  love  for  her  could  not  brook 
the  thought  that  any  other  should  ever  obtain  his  beloved. 
When,  then,  he  did  return,  Salome  calumniated  her  own 
husband,  charging  him  with  having  himself  had  unlawful 
intercourse  with  Mariamme.  Herod  at  first  gave  no  heed  to 
the  calumny,  as  Mariamme  maintained  her  innocence.  But 
when   he   learned   that   Mariamme    knew   about   that    secret 

32  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  3-4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  2. 
53  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  5,  8-9. 
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command,  which  the  chattering  old  man  had  told  her  as  a 
proof  of  the  peculiar  love  of  Herod,  Herod  thought  that  he 
had  in  this  a  confirmation  of  those  charges,  and  caused 
Joseph  to  be  executed,  without  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard.34 

The  fourth  hostile  power  during  this  first  period  of  Herod's 
reign  was  Cleopatra.  She  had  even  previously,  by  her 
combination  with  Alexandra,  been  the  means  of  giving 
troubled  days  to  Herod.  It  was  still  more  unfortunate 
for  him  that  she  now  sought  to  use  her  influence  with 
Antony  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory.  Antony  at  first 
gave  no  heed  to  her  demands.  But  at  length,  during  that 
same  expedition  against  Armenia,  in  B.C.  34,  he  was  induced 
to  bestow  upon  her  the  whole  of  Phoenicia  and  the  coast  of 
the  Philistines  south  of  Eleutherus,  with  exception  only  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,35  and  besides,  a  part  of  the  Arabian  territory, 
and  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Herod,  the  celebrated  district  of  Jericho,  with  its  palm  trees 
and  balsams.56     Opposition  on   the  part  of  Herod  was  not  to 

54  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xv.  3.  5-6,  9.  On  the  parallel  passage,  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  i.  22.  4-5,  see  under,  note  50. 

35  See  map  in  Menke's  Bibelatlas. 

36  The  district  of  Jericho  was  at  that  time  the  most  fruitful  part  and 
the  most  profitable  for  revenue  in  all  Palestine.  This  is  stated  most 
decidedly  in  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  41,  p.  763,  and  in  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jens, 
iv.  8.  3.  Near  Jericho  there  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the  palm  forest 
(o  Ootvtzav),  extending  to  a  hundred  stadia,  and  the  balsam  garden  (o  tov 
lictkaccuLov  Kupciluao:),  which  produced  the  precious  balsam  resin  used  as 
a  means  of  healing.  Josephus  also  represents  the  date  palm  and  the 
balsam  shrub  as  the  two  principal  plants  grown  in  the  district.  This 
region,  peculiarly  rich  in  revenue  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  well 
watered  and  possessing  so  hot  a  climate,  is  reckoned  by  Josephus  as 
extending  to  twenty  stadia  in  breadth  and  seventy  stadia  in  length. 
Since  both  of  these  products  were  greatly  in  request  (compare  Strabo, 
xvii.  1.  15,  p.  800),  Josephus  rightly  designates  this  region  a  faiov  jg«»/oc, 

iV     I)    ^X-J/1~AV1    TCC    O7TClVl6)-CX.T0t     KXt      Y.xKb  IffTOl     yiV'JCtTXt  (WCLTS    Of  tjl€  JeWS,    IV. 

8.  3).  Elsewhere,  too,  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  district  of  Jericlio,  with  its   palm  trues  and  balsam 
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be  thought  of,  and  he  was  now  obliged  to  take  his  own  land 

shrubs  (Antiq.  iv.  6.  1,  xiv.  4.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  6  ;  Antiq.  xv. 
4.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  18.  5).  In  one  passage  he  expressly  declares 
that  it  was  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Judea  (  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  6  :  to 
T>jc '  lov Ictix;  moTotrov).  Subsequently  Herod  extended  the  palm  planta- 
tions as  far  as  Phasaelis  (see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  131).  Archelaus  built  near 
Jericho  a  new  aqueduct  for  watering  the  palm  groves  there  (Antiq.  xvii. 
13. 1). — Also  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  according  to  the  correct  reading  restored 
by  Ruhl,  Jericho  is  spoken  of  as  the  centre  of  the  palm  and  balsam  culture 
of  the  Jordan  valley  (Justin's  Abstract,  xxxvi.  3)  :  "  Opes  genti  ex 
vectigalibus  opobalsami  crevere,  quod  in  his  tantum  regionibus  gignitur. 
Est  namque  vallis,  quae  continuis  montibus  velut  muro  quodam  ad 
instar  hortorum  clauditur.  Spatium  loci  ducenta  jugera  ;  nomine  Ericus 
dicitur.  In  ea  silva  est  et  ubertate  et  amoenitate  insignis,  siquidem 
jialmeto  et  opobalsameto  distinguitur."  Then  follows  a  description  of  the 
balsam  shrub,  which  is  trained  like  the  vine,  and  is  annually  at  a  fixed 
time  stripped  of  its  balsam.  —  Diodorus  Siculus  places  the  palm  and 
balsam  plantations  in  general  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  for 
after  giving  a  description  of  the  balsam  he  proceeds  (ii.  48.  9,  almost  in 
the  same  words  as  in  xix.  96.  4)  :  'Ayatfij  o  sari  QoiuikoQvtoz  .  .  .  Yluirai 
Oi  Trspl  tov;  roTTovg  tovtov;  vj  uv'huvi  tivi  xccl  to  kolKov^vov  fidt'ho'ccccov,  s£  ov 
rrotaodov  'Actiw7rooi<j  [xix.  98.  4  :  diopocv]  'hccpfion/ovoiv,  ovoxpcov,  pcev  rijj  «/.A>)s 
oixov/uivy;  zvoioxousuov  tov  Qvtov  tovtov,  tOjs  S'  l|  ocvtov  xPil'xS  th  Qa.ppa.x.cc 
Tolg  ictTpolg  xottf  v7rspfio*.viv  svdeTOvayig. — According  to  Pliny,  the  dates  of 
Jericho  were  the  best  in  the  world,  Historia  NatiLralis,  xiii.  4.  44  :  "  sed  ut 
copia  ibi  [in  Aethiopiae  fine]  atque  fertilitas,  ita  nobilitas  in  Judaea,  nee 
in  tota,  sed  Hiericunte  maxume,  quamquam  laudatae  et  Archelaide  et 
Phaselide  atque  Liviade,  gentis  ejusdem  convallibus."  Compare  xiii.  4. 
26  :  "  Judaea  vero  incluta  est  vel  magis  palmis  ; "  xiii.  4.  49  :  "  Servantur 
hi  demum  qui  nascuntur  in  salsis  atque  sabulosis,  ut  in  Judaea  atque 
Cyrenaica  Africa."  Pliny's  most  complete  treatment  of  the  balsam 
(Historia  Naturalis,  xii.  25.  111-123)  begins  with  the  following  words  : 
"Sed  omnibus  odoribus  praefertur  balsamum,  uni  terrarum  Judaeae 
concessum,  quondam  in  duobus  tantum  hertis,  utroque  regio,  altero 
jugerum  xx.  non  amplius,  altero  pauciorum."  The  way  in  which  the 
balsam  was  obtained  was  this  :  the  bark  was  slit  with  a  stone,  not  an 
iron  instrument,  and  then  the  thick  juice  ran  out  and  was  gathered  in 
small  vessels. — Tacitus  also,  in  his  Historia,  v.  6,  mentions  among  the 
most  important  products  of  Palestine  balsamum  et  palmae.  He  describes 
the  mode  of  securing  the  balsam  similarly  to  Pliny  (compare  also  Strabo, 
p.  763,  and  Joseph  us,  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  6.  6). — 
Pausanias  also  gives  it  as  a  special  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  palms 
of  Palestine,  that  "  their  fruit  is  always  fit  for  use,"  i.e.  even  when  dried 
(he  tells,  ix.  19.  8,  of  the  sanctuary  at  Mykalessus  in  Boeotia  :  <Wnxg?  h 

TTDO  TOV   ispov   TrttyvXCtCtV    QVK    If    UTUV     iluhlpt-OV    TXOtXOf^tVOt    XXOTIOV,   UffTip    iV 
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tj5  TleO.xiorl'jvi).  To  Horace  also  the  material  value  of  these  plantations 
was  known.  As  an  example  of  a  particularly  rich  and  valuable  estate, 
he  speaks  of  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus  (Epistolac,  ii.  2.  184). — According 
to  Dioscorides,  i.  18,  the  balsam  used  as  a  means  of  healing  grew  only  in 
Jlldea  and  Egypt  (fict'haauov  .  .  .  yivvo'/mvov  iv  povY)  'lovlxicc  Kotra,  rtvcc 
a.v'huvot.  Kctl  lv  AlyvnTu). — We  hear  of  the  existence  of  the  palm  groves  of 
Jericho  during  somewhere  about  two  thousand  years.  Even  in  the  Old 
Testament  Jericho  is  called  "the  city  of  palm  trees"  (D'HBfln  TJJ,  Deut. 

xxxiv.  3  ;  Judg.  i.  16,  iii.  13  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15).  Among  Greek 
writers,  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  speaks  of  the  palm  and 
balsam  plantations  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Of  the  palms,  he  says  that  only 
in  three  places  in  Coele-Syria  with  a  saline  soil  do  such  grow  as  can  have 
their  fruit  made  use  of  (Hist,  plant,  ii.  6.  2.  :  tjj<t  Ivpixg  le  tvjs  KoiX«a  h 
n  y  oi  %y.il(TT0i  Tvyfrct'jwtjiv,  iv  rpiol  ft.6vot$  roTroig  uKpabsotv  tivati  rov; 
ovvu/xivov;  6riicivoi£iodoii  ;  ii.  6.  8  :  QyaKVoi^iaQcii  li  f&ovovg  "hvyoLodui  (paijt 
iliv  iv  Ivplct  rov;  iv  ru  ctv'haiti.  This  uvi\oiv  of  Syria,  where  the  palms 
grow,  extends,  according  to  ii.  6.  5,  to  the  Red  Sea).  On  the  balsam  he 
says,  in  Hist,  plant,  ix.  6.  1  :  To  oe  fixhaocjuov  yivircci  /aiv  iv  t&>  a.v'Kuvi  t£ 
Trspi  ~2voiccv.  TLxpciOiiaovg  o  uvexi  <$ccoi  Ovo  fcovovg,  rov  /nev  oaov  tiKoai 
it'hiQpav  rov  S  trspov  ttcAXw  VhctTTovct  (Pliny,  in  the  above-quoted  passage, 
derives  his  information  from  this  source).  In  the  Mishna  it  is  related 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  were  wont  to  prop  up  the  palms  (Pesachim 
iv.  8).  A  Descriptio  orbis  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  remarks 
upon  the  rich  revenue  (Midler,  Geographi  graec.  minores,  ii.  513  sqq.,  c.  31  : 
"  Nicolaum  vero  palmulam  invenies  abundare  in  Palaestina  regione,  in 
loco  qui  dicitur  Hiericho").  The  existence  of  the  palm  groves  there  is 
also  witnessed  to  by  the  Christian  pilgrims  Arculf  in  the  seventh  century 
(see  Tobler  et  Molinier,  Itinera  Hierosolymitana,  i.  1879,  p.  176)  and 
Saewulf  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  (see  Gu^rin,  Samarie, 
i.  49).  An  English  translation  of  the  travels  of  Arculf  and  Saewulf  is 
given  in  a  volume  of  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine.  In  the  year  1838,  Robinson  saw  there  still  one  palm  tree 
(IHblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  ii.  290),  which  in  the  year  1888  was  only  a 
withered  stump  (Zeitschrift  des  DPV.  xi.  98). — Compare  generally  the 
articles  "Balsam,"  "  Dattelpalme,"  "Jericho,"  in  Winer's  Reahcorterbuch  ; 
Hitter,  ErdJcunde,  xiii.  760-858  ;  Theobald  Fischer,  Die  Dattelpalme,  ihre 
geographische  Verbreitung  und  culturhistorische  Bedeutung,  1881  (  =  Peter- 
mann's  Mittheilungen,  64,  Ergdnzungsheft ;  Anderlind,  Zeitschrift  des 
deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins,  Bd.  xi.  1888,  pp.  97-99  (occurrence  of  the 
date  palm  in  modern  Syria). — On  Jericho  and  its  neighbourhood,  see 
Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  ii.  273-304  ;  Ritter,  ErdJcunde, 
xv.  1,  pp.  500-534  ;  Tobler,  Tupographie  von  Jerusalem,  ii.  642-669  ;  Sepp, 
Jerusalem  und  das  heilige  Land,  2  Aufl.  i.  720-734  ;  Gue>in,  Samarie, 
i.  46-53  ;  Baedeker- Socin,  Palastina,  1  Aufl.  p.  273  ff.  ;  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  222  (Plan  of 
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in  lease  from  Cleopatra.37  He  had  indeed  to  accept  the 
disagreeable  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  to  receive 
Cleopatra  with  all  honour  and  with  royal  munificence  when 
she,  on  her  return  from  the  Euphrates,  to  which  point  she 
had  accompanied  Antony,  paid  a  visit  to  Judea.  But  when 
she  sought  to  draw  him  also  into  her  net,  he  was  cunning 
enough  not  to  commit  himself  any  more  into  her  power.38 

Thus  Herod's  first  four  or  five  years  were  spent  amid 
various  struggles  for  his  own  very  existence.  The  outbreak 
in  B.C.  32  of  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  caused 
fresh  anxieties.  Herod  wished  to  hasten  with  a  powerful 
army  to  the  help  of  Antony  ;  but  at  the  instigation  of  Cleo- 
patra he  was  instead  ordered  by  Antony  to  fight  against  the 
Arabian  king.  That  prince  had  latterly  failed  to  pay 
regularly  his  tribute  to  Cleopatra,  and  was  now  to  be  punished 
for  that  fault.  And  Cleopatra  wished  that  the  war  should  be 
committed  to  Herod,  in  order  that  the  two  vassal  kings  might 
naturally  weaken  and  reduce  one  another.  And  thus  Herod  was 
sent  against  the  king  of  Arabia  rather  than  against  Octavian. 
But  as  Athenio,  Cleopatra's  commander,  went  to  the  help  of 
the  Arabians,  he  suffered  a  crushing  defeat,  and  found  himself 
obliged  to  stop  the  great  war,  and  rest  satisfied  with  mere 
robber  raids  and  plundering  expeditions.39 

Then  again  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  31a  new  calamity  befell 
him,  for  a  terrible  earthquake  visited  the  country,  by  which 
30,000  men  lost  their  lives.  Herod  now  wished  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  Arabians  ;  but  these  slew  his  ambassadors  and 
renewed   their   attack.      Herod    required   to   use  all  his  elo- 

tlie  aqueducts  near  Jericho  in  the  time  of  the  Romans) ;  and  with  this 
also  the  large  English  Map,  Sheet  xviii. 

87  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  4.  1-2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5. — Plutarch, 
Antony,  36,  and  Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32,  assign  this  gift  of  territory  to  an 
earlier  period.     Compare  above,  p.  402. 

38  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  4.  2  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  18.  5. 

39  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  5.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.  1-3. 
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quence  in  order  to  induce  his  dispirited  troops  again  to  enter 
into  the  engagement.  But  this  time  his  old  fortune  in  war 
returned  to  him.  He  drove  before  him  the  Arabian  army  in 
utter  rout,  and  compelled  its  remnants,  which  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  fortress,  soon  to  surrender.  Proud  of  this  brilliant 
success,  he  returned  home.40 

Soon  thereafter,  on  2nd  September  B.C.  31,  the  decisive 
battle  at  Actium  was  fought,  by  which  Antony  finally  lost 
his  power.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  sore  blow  to  Herod. 
But  with  that  adroitness  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  he 
passed  over  at  the  right  time  into  the  camp  of  the  conqueror, 
and  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  proving  his  change  of  mind 
by  action.  In  Cyzicus  there  was  a  troop  of  Antony's  gladia- 
tors, who  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  games,  by  which 
Antony  had  intended  to  celebrate  his  victory  over  Octavian. 
When  these  now  heard  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Antony, 
they  wished  to  hasten  to  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of  their 
master.  But  Didius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  hindered  their 
departure,  and  Herod  afforded  him  in  this  zealous  and  effi- 
cient aid.41 

After  he  had  given  such  a  proof  of  his  disposition,  he  could 
venture  to  present  himself  before  Augustus.  But  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  any  miscarriage,  he  contrived  to  have 
the  aged  Hyrcanus,  the  only  one  who  might  prove  a  dangerous 
rival,  as  nearer  to  the  throne  than  himself,  put  out  of  the 
way.  That  Hyrcanus  was  condemned  to  death  for  conspiring 
with  the  Arabian  king,  as  was  affirmed  in  Herod's  own 
journals,  is  highly  improbable  when  we  consider  the  character 
and  the  extreme  age  of  Hyrcanus.  Other  contemporary 
writers  have  expressly  declared  his  innocence.  For  Herod 
in  his  critical  position,  the   mere   existence   of  Hyrcanus  was 

40  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  5.  2-5  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.  3-6. 

41  Josephus,  Antiq.  iv.  6.  7  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  2.    Dio  Cas.^ius, 
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sufficient  motive  for  the  bloody  deed.  Thus  fell  the  last  of 
the  Asmoneans,  a  memorial  of  past  times,  an  old  man  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  and 
ambition  of  Herod.42 

Herod  now  set  out  to  meet  Augustus,  who  had  passed  the 
winter,  B.C.  31—30,  for  the  most  part  in  Samos.43  He  met 
him  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  30  in  Ehodes.  At  the  meeting 
he  played  his  part  skilfully.  He  boasted  of  his  friendship 
with  Antony,  and  of  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  him, 
and  wished  in  this  way  to  prove  how  useful  he  might  be  to 
any  one  whose  party  he  might  join.  Augustus  was  not 
inclined  to  give  too  much  heed  to  this  speech,  but  found  it  to 
his  advantage  to  win  over  to  himself  the  crafty  and  energetic 
Idumean  who  had  been  the  steady  friend  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  ver}r  gracious  to  him,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  royal  rank. 
With  this  joyful  result  Herod  returned  to  his  own  home.44 

Soon  thereafter,  in  the  summer,  Augustus  left  Asia  Minor 
and  touched  at  the  Phoenician  coast  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
and  Herod  failed  not  to  receive  him  with  all  pomp  at  Ptole- 
mais,  and  took  care  that  during  that  hot  season  of  the  year 
his  army  in  its  march  should  want  for  nothing.45 

After  Augustus  in  Egypt  had  done  with  Antony,  who,  as 
well  as  Cleopatra,  had  committed  suicide  in  August  B.C.  30, 
Herod  again  visited  Augustus,  undoubtedly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  wishing  him  success,  and  securing  for  himself  as  great 
a  reward  as  possible.  In  this  latter  object  he  was  completely 
successful.  Augustus  now  gave  him  back,  not  only  the 
district  of  Jericho,  but  also  Gadara,  Hippos,  Samaria,  Gaza, 
Anthedon,   Joppa,   and   Straton's   Tower.46 — In   proof  of  his 

42  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  1-4  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  1. 

43  Suetonius,  Augustus,  c.  17. 

44  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  5-7  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  1-3. 

45  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  6.  7  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  3. 

46  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  3. — On  all  these 
cities,  see  §  23.  1. 
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gratitude,  Herod  gave  his  patron,  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in 
the  end  of  B.C.  30,  the  pleasure  of  his  company  as  far  as 
Antioch.4' 

While  thus  he  had  exchanged  his  outward  dangers  for  good 
fortune,  Herod  had  nothing  hut  confusion  and  strife  in  his  own 
house.  Even  when  he  had  gone  away  to  Rhodes,  he  had 
committed  the  guardianship  of  Mariamme  to  a  certain  Soemus, 
and  to  him  again  he  had  given  the  same  command  as  before 
to  Joseph.48  Mariamme  had  also  this  time  again  come  to 
know  it,  and  gave  to  Herod  on  his  return  proofs  of  her  aver- 
sion.49 The  mother  of  Herod,  Cypros,  and  his  sister  Salome, 
who  had  both  for  a  long  time  been  disaffected  toward  the 
proud  Mariamme,  were  greatly  gratified  at  this  misunder- 
standing, and  they  knew  how  to  inflame  the  quarrel  by  giving 
currency  to  the  most  scandalous  calumnies.  At  last  Salome 
managed  to  bribe  the  king's  cupbearer,  and  got  him  to  declare 
that  Mariamme  had  given  him  a  poison  draught  in  order  that 
he  should  give  it  to  Herod.  When  Herod  heard  this,  he  had 
Mariamme's  eunuch  examined  by  torture  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  This  servant  indeed  knew  nothing  of  the  poison 
draught,  but  confessed  that  Mariamme  hated  her  husband  on 
account  of  the  command  which  he  had  given  to  Soemus. 
When,  now,  Herod  heard  that  Soemus,  as  well  as  Joseph,  had 
betrayed  the  secret  of  his  command,  he  saw  again  in  this  a 
proof  of  unlawful  intercourse,  and  cried  out  saying  that  he 
had  now  evidence  of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness.  Soemus  was 
immediately  executed ;  Mariamme,  after  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion, was  condemned,  and  then  executed  in  the  end  of 
b.c.  29.50 

47  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  4.         4S  Ibid.  xv.  6.  5.         49  Ibid.  xv.  7.  1-2. 

50  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  3-6.— A  fabulous  Talmudic  story  about  the 
death  of  Mariamme  is  given  by  Derenbourg,  p.  151. — In  criticism  of  the 
account  repeated  by  us  from  Josephus  Destinon  (Die  Quellen  des  Flavins 
Josephus,  1882,  p.  113)  :  "It  is  remarkable  how  precisely  in  order  of  time 
the  succession  of  events  correspond  in  the  two  journeys  of  the  king  to 
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In  Herod's  relations  with  Mariamme  were  revealed  all  the 
savagery  and  sensuality  of  his  nature.  Ungovernable  and 
passionate  as  his  love  for  her  was,  such  was  also  his  hatred 
so  soon  as  he  thought  himself  deceived  by  his  wife.  But 
equally  ungovernable  and  passionate  was  also  his  yearning 
over  his  beloved  whom  he  himself  had  murdered.  In  order  to 
drown  the  pangs  of  remorse,  he  sought  relief  in  wild  excesses, 
drinking  bouts,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  But  even 
his  powerful  frame  could  not  endure  such  an  excessive  strain. 
While  he  was  hunting  in  Samaria  he  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged 
there  to  take  to  his  bed.  As  his  recovery  was  doubtful, 
Alexandra  began  to  scheme,  so  that  in  the  event  of  his  death 
she  might  secure  the  throne  to  herself.      She  applied  herself 

Antony  and  Augustus  (Antiq.  xv.  3.  5-6  and  9,  xv.  6.  5,  7.  1-6).  On  both 
occasions  he  put  his  wife  under  the  guardianship  of  a  trusted  individual, 
with  instructions,  if  anything  should  happen  to  prevent  his  return,  that 
she  should  be  slain  ;  both  times  her  guardians,  meaning  no  harm,  com- 
municated the  secret  to  her ;  the  king  returning  home  learns  this, 
"becomes  suspicious  of  gross  infidelity,  and  has  the  innocent  executed.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  second  story  is  wholly  omitted  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  4-5 ;  according  to  the  story  given  there,  Herod  kills 
not  only  Joseph,  but  also  Mariamme,  on  his  return  from  Antony.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  two  narratives  in  the  Antiquities  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  occurrence,  that  Josephus  found  the  second  story  perhaps  in  some 
secondary  document,  and  regarding  it,  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  Soemus,  as  different  from  the  story  given  in  his  principal 
document,  incorporated  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Herod  to 
Augustus,  so  that  no  particular  might  be  omitted."  —  This  explanation 
might  without  more  ado  be  accepted,  were  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  firmly 
established  that  the  Wars  of  the  Jews  frequently  reproduces  in  a  greatly 
abbreviated  form  the  same  original  document  as  is  used  in  the  Antiquities, 
and  that  the  first  story  is  expressly  presupposed  in  the  second  tale  of  the 
Antiquities  (xv.  7.  1  :  tu.;  'icooyTra  ooQsi'aug  ivtoKoLs  duifcvyi/xovtvsv).  That  the 
same  story  would  have  been  repeated  in  an  almost  identical  form,  is 
scarcely  probable.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  probable  that  both  stories  had 
already  had  a  place  in  the  principal  source  used  by  Josephus,  and  that 
specially  for  this  reason,  that  in  both  passages  the  narrative  of  domestic 
circumstances  is  so  clearly  bound  up  with  the  exposition  of  the  political 
history.  In  both  passages  the  political  history  is  introduced  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  domestic  affairs. 
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to  those  in  command  of  the  two  fortified  places  in  Jerusalem, 
and  sought  to  win  them  over  to  her  side.  But  they  reported 
the  matter  to  Herod,  and  Alexandra,  who  had  long  deserved 
that  fate  far  more  than  others,  was  then  executed  some  time 
in  B.C.  28.61 

Gradually  Herod  recovered,  and  soon  found  occasion  for 
further  bloodshed.  A  distinguished  Idumean,  Costobar,  had 
been,  soon  after  his  accession,  appointed  by  Herod  governor 
of  Idumea,  and  had  subsequently  been  married  to  Salome,  whose 
first  husband,  Joseph,  had  been  executed  in  B.C.  34.  Even 
during  this  first  period  he  had  secretly  conspired  against 
Herod  with  Cleopatra,  but  had  been  received  into  Herod's 
favour  again  at  the  entreaty  of  Salome.52  But  now  Salome 
herself  was  tired  of  her  husband,  and  in  order  to  rid  herself 
of  him  she  had  recourse  to  denunciation.  She  knew  that 
her  husband  had  preserved  the  sons  of  Babas,68  as  it  seems, 
distant  relatives  of  the  Asmonean  house,  whom  Herod  ever 
since  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  had  in  vain  sought  to  track 
out.  This  information  she  communicated  to  her  brother. 
Herod,  when  he  heard  this,  promptly  resolved  upon  the 
course  he  would  pursue.  Costobar,  together  with  his  pro- 
tfyts,  whose  place  of  concealment  Salome  had  betrayed, 
was  seized  and  executed  in  B.C.  25.  And  now  Herod  could 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that  of  all  the  relatives  of 
the  aged  Hyrcanus  there  was  no  longer  one  surviving  who 
could  dispute  with  him  the  occupancy  of  the  throne.54 — Here 

fiI  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  7-8.  B2  Ibid.  xv.  7.  9. 

53  The  name  Bufiocg  is  found  on  an  inscription  ^iven  by  Euting,  Sit- 
zungsberu-hte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1885,  p.  685,  Tafel  xi.  n.  80.— A  fcQa 
"•OU  p  appears  in  Kerioth  vi.  3  ;  a  JOS  p  VTW  in  Erubin  ii.  4-5  ; 
Jebamoth  xvi.  3,  5,  7  ;  Edujoth  vi.  1,  viii.  2  (the  Cambridge  Manuscript 
has  802  p  four  times,  and  jox  p  three  times). 

54  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  7.  10.  At  the  close  of  the  narrative  Joseph  us 
says  expressly  :  uoti  ilvxt  p.r$tv  vttu'koi'^ov  Ik  tvis  'Tpkuvjv  av/yeviia{.  It 
is  indeed  only  the  male  relatives  that  are  here  intended.    For,  according 
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then  the  first  period  closes,  the  period  of  conflict  with  hostile 
powers. 


II. 


The  period  from  B.C.  25  to  B.C.  13  is  the  period  of  glory 
and  enjoyment,  although  the  enjoyment  was  not  altogether 
unchequered  and  undisturbed. 

Among  the  glories  of  the  period  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
magnificent  buildings  which  he  erected.  All  the  provinces 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  celebration  of  the  emperor- 
cultus,  and  in  the  lavishness  of  display  every  fourth  year  at 
the  festal  games  in  honour  of  Caesar.  For  the  former  purpose 
emperor-temples  (Kaco-dpeia)  were  erected ;  for  the  latter, 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  race-courses  for  men  and  for  horses. 
New  cities  also  wTere  founded  in  honour  of  Caesar,  and  called 
after  his  name.  "  Provinciarum  pleraeque  super  templa  et 
aras  ludos  quoque  quinquennales  paene  oppidatim  consti- 
tuerunt.  Eeges  amici  atque  socii  et  singuli  in  suo  quisque 
regno  Caesareas  urbes  condiderunt."  55  All  these  endeavours 
were  entered  upon  by  Herod  with  that  energy  by  which  he 
was  characterized.  But  he  was  also  unweariedly  active  in 
erecting  other  buildings  for  purposes  of  use  and  luxury,  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  entire  cities.56 

In  Jerusalem   a  theatre  was   reared  ;    in  the  valley  near 

to  Antiq.  xvii.  5.  2,  fin.,  the  daughter  of  Antigonus,  the  last  of  the 
Asmonean  kings,  continued  alive  for  about  twenty  years  after  this,  and 
she  had  been  married  to  Herod's  eldest  son  Antipater. 

55  Suetonius,  Augustus,  59-60.  Compare  generally  on  the  cultus  of  the 
emperor,  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  15  ;  and  on  the  festal  games  the  same  volume, 
pp.  23-28. 

5G  On  the  buildings  of  Herod,  compare  Hirt,  Ueber  die  Baue  Herodes 
des  Grossen  iiberhmtpt,  und  iiber  seinen  Tempelbau  zu  Jerusalem  insbesondere 
(Abhandlungen  der  histor.-philolog.  Klasse  der  Berliner  Akademie  aus  den 
Jahren,  1816-1817,  pp.  1-24) ;  van  der  Chijs,  de  Herode  Magno,  pp.  55- 
57. 
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Jerusalem,  an  amphitheatre/'7  Some  time  later,  about  B.C.  24, 
Herod  built  for  himself  a  royal  palace,  upon  which  marble 
and  gold  were  lavished  with  profusion.  It  was  provided 
with  strong  fortifications,  and  thus  was  made  to  serve  also  as 
a  castle  for  the  upper  city.58  Even  during  the  time  of  Antony 
he  had  had  the  citadel  north  of  the  temple  rebuilt  and  named 

57  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  1  :  kou  QLcnpov  h  ' '  lipoao'hvlu.oig  ukooojaws!/,  ocvdig 
t  kv  t<u  7rsliu  f/AxtaTO'j  dLu.qnQiu.Tpov.  Also  the  hippodrome  in  Jerusalem, 
which  is  casually  referred  to  (Antiq.  xvii.  10.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
ii.  3.  1),  was  certainly  built  by  Herod  ;  so,  too,  were  the  theatre,  amphi- 
theatre, and  hippodrome  in  Jericho  (see  about  these  in  Div.  ii.  vol.  i. 
p.  33). — Schick  (Quarterly  Statement  of  Palest  hie  Exploration  Fund  (1887), 
pp.  161-166)  gives  interesting  reports  with  plans  of  a  theatre  near 
Jerusalem  discovered  by  him.  It  lay  south  of  the  city  (south-south-west 
of  Bir  Ejub,  north  of  Wadi  Jasul  ;  its  distance  from  Wadi  Hinnom  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter  from  the  present  city  wall).  The 
crescent-shaped  space  for  the  spectators  may  still  be  marked  out  with 
perfect  certainty.  It  is  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock  on  the  north  side 
of  a  hill,  so  that  the  spectators  had  a  view  of  the  city.  A  straight  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  sitting  benches  measures  132  feet  ;  the 
benches  rise  regularly  at  an  angle  of  37  degrees.  It  is  very  strange  that 
Schick  should  call  his  interesting  discovery  an  amphitheatre,  since  his  plan 
and  description  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  what  he  had  before  him  was 
a  theatre.  The  amphitheatre  was  always  an  enclosed  elongated  circle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  the  arena  for  gladiatorial  combats  and  contests 
with  wild  beasts.  The  theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  semicircle,  on 
the  open  side  of  which  the  stage  was  erected  for  dramatic  performances. 
Schick  had  been  misled  into  this  erroneous  nomenclature  by  Josephus' 
statement  that  the  theatre  of  Herod  was  h  '  Upoo-o^v^otg,  whereas  the 
building  discovered  by  Schick  lay  outside  of  the  city.  But  he  himself 
must  admit  the  building  discovered  by  him  does  not  by  any  means  lie 
su  ra>  moia,  which,  according  to  Josejmus,  was  the  position  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. If  therefore  ku  '  Jspoco'Xvuot;  means  "  within  the  city  walls," 
then  the  building  discovered  by  Schick  could  neither  be  the  theatre  nor 
the  amphitheatre  of  Herod.  But  that  rendering  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
and  so  the  identifying  of  the  theatre  of  Schick  and  that  of  Herod  is  quite 
possible  and  highly  probable. — Also  on  the  restoration  of  the  city  of 
Hadrian  the  site  once  occupied  by  Herod  would  not  be  overlooked. 

5i  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  1.  Compare  the 
description  given  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  4.  3-4. — A  tower  of  the  palace 
of  Herod  is  in  a  state  of  partial  preservation  to  this  day,  the  so-called 
Tower  of  David.  See  the  description  by  Schick,  Ztitschrift  des  deutschen 
Palcistina-Vercins,  i.  1878,  pp.  226-237. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  2  E 
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Antonia  in  honour  of  his  patron.59 — In  the  non -Jewish  cities 
of  his  territory,  and  farther  away  in  the  province  of  Syria,  he 
built  numerous  temples,  especially  such  as  he  built  in  honour 
of  Caesar  (Kaiadpcia),  and  adorned  them  with  statuary  of 
the  most  beautiful  description.60 

jSTew  cities  in  large  number  were  built  under  his  direction 
throughout  the  land.  The  old  Samaria,  which  after  its  destruc- 
tion had  been  already  rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  was  now  recon- 
structed by  Herod  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Sebaste.61  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  engaged 
in  the  year  B.C.  22  on  a  still  more  ambitious  undertaking,  for 
he  erected  on  the  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Straton's 
Tower,  a  new  city  of  large  and  imposing  dimensions,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Caesarea.  As  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, Josephus  speaks  of  the  commodious  haven  attached  to 
the  city.  In  order  to  secure  ships  while  receiving  their 
cargo  from  the  storms,  a  powerful  breakwater  was  carried  far 
out  into  the  sea,  the  material  for  which  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  breakwater  were  erected 
dwellings  for  the  seamen,  and  in  front  of  these  paths  were 
made  for  pleasure  walks.     In  the  midst  of  the  city  was  a  hill, 

59  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  5,  11.  4,  xviii.  4.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  1. 
Compare  the  description  given  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  5.  8  ;  Tacitus, 
History,  v.  11,  fin. 

60  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  4.  Compare 
Antiq.  xv.  10.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  23.  3  (temple  at  Paneion).  Also 
the  reconstructed  cities  of  Sebaste  and  Caesarea  contained  each  a  temple 
of  Augustus. — De  Vogue  and  Waddington  found  at  Si' a  (a  league  and  a 
half  from  Qanawat,  at  the  western  base  of  the  Hauran)  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  the  Herodian  era  (a  sketch  of  which  is  given  by  de  Vogue  in 
his  Syrie  Centrale,  Architecture  Civile  et  Religiensc,  pi.  2  et  3).  Among 
these  ruins  were  also  found  the  following  subscription  of  an  early  statue 

of  Herod:  [B«]<r/Ai?  '  Hpvosi  xvpia  'Oj3M.iaa.T0;  ~2.cco0ov  'iQyixx  tIv  dvopidivra 
Toil*;  excels  oxTroci/oalg].  Le  Bas  et  Waddington,  Inscriptions  Grccques  tt 
Latines,  t.  iii.  n.  2364. 

61  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  2  ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  760.  For  further  details,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  123-127.  On  the  time 
of  the  building,  see  above,  p.  405. 
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on  which  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  emperor  was  built,  which 
could  be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  Twelve  full  years  were  occupied 
in  the  building  of  the  city.  And  when  it  had  been  completed, 
a  grand  celebration  of  the  event  was  made  with  great  pomp 
in  the  28th  year  of  Herod,  corresponding  to  B.C.  10-9.62 

But  Herod's  love  of  building  had  not  yet  received  full 
satisfaction.  In  place  of  the  ancient  Capharsaba,  he  founded 
a  city,  which  he  named  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipatris. 
At  Jericho  he  built  a  citadel  which  he  named  after  his  mother 
Cypros.  In  the  Jordan  valley,  north  of  Jericho,  he  founded, 
in  a  previously  unbuilt  but  fruitful  district,  a  new  city,  and 
named  it  after  his  brother  Phasaelis.03  The  ancient  Anthedon 
he  reconstructed,  and,  in  honour  of  Agrippa,  named  it 
Agrippaeum.04  In  honour  of  himself,  he  named  two  new 
strongholds  Herodium ;  the  one  lay  in  the  mountainous 
region  toward  Arabia ;  the  other  on  the  spot,  three  leagues 
south  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  conquered  the  Jews  who 
pursued  him  after  his  flight  from  Jerusalem.  The  latter 
fortress  was  also  supplied  with  rooms  beautifully  fitted  up  for 
the  use  of  the  king.00     The  strongholds  of  Alexandrium  and 

62  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  6,  xvi.  5.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  21.  5-8. 
Compare  also,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  5  ;  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  v.  13.  69.  On 
the  subsequent  history  of  Caesarea,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  84-87.  Also  on 
the  temple  of  Augustus,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  15-17. 

03  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  5.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  9.  On  Antipatris 
and  Phasaelis,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  130-132. 

04  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  8.  Compare  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  3  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  4.  2.  In  the  two  latter  passages  the  name  is  given  in 
the  form  of  Agrippias.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  the  city,  see  Div.  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  72,  73. 

65  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21. 10.  On  the  second-named  and  more  important 
of  these  fortresses,  see  also  Antiq.  xv.  9.  4  ;  comp.  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  9  ;  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  8.  During  the  Roman  period  it  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
loparchy  (  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  iii.  3.  5  ;  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  v.  14.  70  : 
Herodium  cum  oppido  inlustri  ejusdem  nominis).  During  the  war  of 
Vespasian  it  formed  one  of  the  last  refuges  for  the  rebels  (Wars  of  the 
Jii'-s,  vii.  6.  1).  According  to  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9.  5,  Herodium  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tekoa  (oTpciTo^:oivaufcti/o:  os  xa;a  jtvet  x.utunu  % 
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Hyrcania,  built  by  the  Armenians  but  destroyed  by  Gabinius, 
were  now  restored  by  Herod,  and  furnished  with  new  forti- 
fications.66 He  dealt  similarly  also  with  the  fortresses  of 
Macharus  and  Masada,  both  of  which  he  adorned  with  royal 
palaces.67     Military  requirements  also  led  to  the  rebuilding  of 

Qsxae  xetysireu,  Kpog  roi/g  h  'Hpadsia  ppovpovg,  oTrep  r,u  ^"hsalov).  According 
to  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  9,  xv.  9.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  13.  8,  21.  10,  it  was 
GO  furlongs  south  of  Jerusalem.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  present  Tekoah 
is  more  than  60  furlongs  south  of  Jerusalem,  Herodium  must  have  lain 
to  the  north  of  Tekoa.  Of  this  at  least  there  can  be  no  douht,  that  the 
steep  rock  which  now  by  Europeans  is  called  Frankenberg,  and  by  natives 
Jebel-el-Fureidis  (Paradise,  fruit  -  garden),  is  to  be  identified  with 
Herodium.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem  in  a  direct  line,  as  given  in  the 
large  English  map,  is  8  Roman  miles,  or  64  furlongs.  On  the  hill  there 
are  to  this  day  remnants  of  the  round  towers  which  Herod,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  xv.  9.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jens,  i.  21.  10), 
had  built  there.  Also  traces  are  still  discernible  of  the  stone  steps 
which  are  made  mention  of  by  Josephus.  Compare  generally,  Robinson, 
Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  ii.  173-175  ;  Tobler,  TojJograjjhie  von 
Jerusalem,  ii.  565-572;  Sepp,  Jerusalem,  2  Aufl.  i.  643  f.;  De  Saulcy, 
Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,  i.  168  sqq. ;  Guerin,  Jude'e,  iii.  122-132  ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Palastina,  1  Aufl.  p.  267;  Schick,  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Paldstina- 
Vereins,  iii.  1880,  pp.  88-99  (with  plans)  ;  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine: 
Memoirs  by  Conder  and  Kitchener,  iii.  315  sq.,  320-332  ;  Ebers  and  Guthe, 
Palastina,  i.  158  f. ;  Ohlmann,  Die  Fortschritte  der  Ortshunde  von  Palastina, 
1  Thl.  (Norden  1887)  p.  17  f. 

06  Both  fortresses  are  mentioned  first  in  the  time  of  Alexandra  {Antiq. 
xiii.  16.  3).  In  Alexandrium,  Aristobulus  waited  the  arrival  of  Pompey, 
but  was  forced  to  surrender  the  fortress  to  him  {Antiq.  xiv.  3.  4  ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  6.  5).  Both  the  fortresses  were  razed  by  Gabinius,  because 
they  had  been -strongholds  to  Alexander  in  his  revolt  {Antiq.  xiv.  5.  2-4  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  8.  2-5).  Alexandrium  was  fortified  again  by  Pheroras 
{Antiq.  xiv.  15.  4 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  16.  3).  Hyrcania  for  a  long  time 
served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sister  of  Antigonus,  and  it  was  only 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  that  Herod  secured  possession  of  it 
{Wars  of  the  Jews).  The  new  fortifications  which  Herod  erected  in  both 
places  were  so  important  that  he  showed  them  to  Agrippa  on  his  visit  as 
worthy  of  attention  {Antiq.  xvi.  2.  1).  The  situation  of  Hyrcania  is  not 
known.  Alexandrium  is  probably  identical  with  Mount  Sartaba  on  the 
border  of  the  Jordan  valley  north  of  Jericho  (see  above,  p.  320). 

07  Macharus  had  been  first  fortified  by  Alexander  Jannaus  (  Wars  of  the 
Jens,  vii.  6.  2).     Its  restoration  by  Herod  is  fully  described  by  Josephus, 

,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  vii.  6.  2. — Masada  had  been  fortified  by  the  high  priest 
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Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Esbon  in  Perea,  in  which  places  he 
established  military  colonies.68 

Also  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine  architectural  works 
proclaimed  the  liberality  of  Herod.  For  the  Ehodians,  Herod 
built  at  his  own  cost  the  Pythian  temple.  He  aided  in  the 
construction  of  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Nicopolis,  which  had  been  founded  by  Augustus  near  Actium. 
In  Antioch  he  caused  colonnades  to  be  erected  along  both  sides 
of  the  principal  street.03  Happening  on  one  occasion  to  visit 
Chios,  he  spent  a  large  sum  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  piazza, 
destroyed  during  the  Mithridatic  war.70  In  Ascalon  he  built 
baths  and  fountains.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Byblus  and  Berytus, 
Tripolis,  Ptolemais,  and  Damascus  were  also  graced  with 
memorials  to  the  glory  of  Herod's  name.  And  even  as  far 
as  Athens  and  LacedaBmonia  proofs  of  his  liberality  were  to 
be  found.71 

But  the  most  magnificent  of  all  his  building  operations  was 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  old  temple, 
built  by  Zerubbabel,  was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  modern  structures.  The  palaces  in  its 
neighbourhood  quite  eclipsed  it  in  grandeur.  But  now,  as 
was  only  proper,  it  was  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  its 

Jonathan  ( Wars  of  the  Jews,  vii.  8.  3).  On  its  restoration  by  Herod,  see 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  vii.  8.  3. — Both  fortresses  played  an  important  part  in 
the  war  of  Vespasian.  On  their  situation  and  history,  see  further  details 
in  §  20  at  the  end. 

68  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  8.  5.  Compare  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iii.  3.  1.  For 
further  details  regarding  both,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  127-130. 

09  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  5.  3.  70  Ibid.  xvi.  2.  2. 

71  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  11. — In  an  inscription  at  Athens 
(Corpus  Inscript.  Graec.  n.  361  =  Corpus  luscript.  Attic,  iii.  1,  n.  556), 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  is  named :  ^yek^uv  (iu.ai'hiuv  svsp- 
ytTcou  rqg  koKsco;  txyovog. — Perhaps  also  the  inscription  at  Athens  (Corpus 
Inscript.  Attic,  iii.  1,  n.  550)  refers  to  Herod  the  Great :  'O  Zyj/lco;  (SetcriTitx 
'llpuOYiu  (pi'Kopoyy.a.ifj'j  ivipytaict;  svsKSu  xeti  evifoiotc  tyjs  tig  sxvrou.  Another 
similar  one  (CIA.  iii.  1,  n.  551)  is,  on  account  of  its  divergent  title, 
referred  to  another  Herod,  Herod  of  Chalcis. 
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beautiful  surroundings.  The  rebuilding  was  begun  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Herod,  corresponding  to  B.C.  20-19,  or  a.tj.c. 
7 3 4- 7 3  5.  After  the  temple  proper  was  completed  it  was  con- 
secrated ;  but  still  the  building  was  carried  on  for  a  long  period, 
and  only  a  few  years  before  its  destruction,  in  the  time  of 
Albinus  (a.d.  62—64),  was  it  actually  finished.  Its  beauty  was 
proverbial.  "  He  who  has  not  seen  Herod's  building  has  never 
seen  anything  beautiful,"  was  a  common  proverb  of  that  day.72 
Besides    the   buildings,   the   games,   celebrated   with   great 

72  On  the  history  of  the  building,  see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  11  ;  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  i.  21.  1.  In  the  former  passage  Josephus  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  extent  of  the  temple  buildings,  with  their  beautiful 
porticoes.  The  inner  court  and  the  temple  proper  are  described  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy  (  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  5).  With  this  description  of 
Josephus  the  account  given  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  tract  Middoth,  agrees  in 
all  essential  particulars.  A  brief  and  merely  summary  description  is 
given  by  Philo,  Be  monarchia,  lib.  ii.  §  2  (ed.  Mangey,  ii.  223  sq.). — The 
Jewish  proverb  and  other  Eabbinical  traditions  are  given  in  Derenbourg, 
pp.  152-154. — With  all  its  grandeur,  however,  the  temple  was  still  inferior 
to  the  palace  of  Herod  {Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  1). — On  the  date  of  the 
building,  see  above,  p.  410.  On  its  completion  in  the  time  of  Albinus, 
see  Antiq.  xx.  9.  7. — On  the  measures  taken  in  order  to  maintain  the  ordi- 
nances of  worship  while  the  building  was  proceeding,  see  Bdujoth  viii.  6. 
"  Rabbi  Elieser  said  :  I  have  heard  that  when  the  temple  (i?3\~l)  was  being 
built,  they  made  curtains  (u^])b?)  f°r  the  temple  and  curtains  for  the 
court ;  and  then  they  built  the  walls  of  the  temple  outside  of  the  curtains, 
but  those  of  the  court  inside  of  the  curtains."  While  the  temple  was 
building,  it  is  said  that  rain  fell  only  by  night  (Josephus,  Antiq.  xv. 
11.  7  ;  Derenbourg,  p.  152  sq.). — On  the  basis  of  the  description  given  in 
Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  tract  Middoth,  the  temple  of  Herod  has  been 
in  innumerable  instances  represented  in  modern  literature.  The  most 
important  literature  is  catalogued  in  Haneberg,  Die  religiosen  Alterthilmer  der 
Bibel,  2  Aufl.  1869,  pp.  260-265.  Summary  descriptions  are  given  in  the 
articles  on  the  temple  in  Winer's  Bealworterbuch,  ii.  578-591  ;  Schenkel's 
Bibellexicon,  v.  479-484;  and  Riehm's  Handworterbuch,  pp.  1636-1645  ;  in 
Keil's  Biblical  Archaeology,  i.  187-201 ;  Robinson, Bibl.  Researches,  i.  365-433 ; 
Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  v.  432-434 ;  Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  iii.  436-444  ; 
and  the  handbooks  on  Jewish  Antiquities  by  De  Wette,  Haneberg,  and 
others  (see  above,  p.  14).  The  statements  of  Josephus  are  well  summarized 
by  Spiess,  Das  Jerusalem  des  Josephus,  1881,  pp.  46-94.  Compare  also 
Hirt,  Ueber  die  Baue  Herodes  der  Grossen  (see  above,  p.  432).  The  differ- 
ences between  Josephus  and  the  Mishna  are  examined  by  Hildesheimer, 
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pomp  and  magnificence,  belonged  to  the  glory  of  the  Augustan 
period.  In  this  department  also  Herod  was  quite  abreast  of 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  Not  only  in  the  predominantly 
pagan  Caesarea,  but  even  in  Jerusalem,  competitive  games 
were  celebrated  every  fourth  year.73  To  the  eyes  of  legalistic 
Jews  these  pagan  exhibitions,  with  their  slight  valuation  of 
the  life  of  men  and  animals,  constituted  a  serious  offence, 
which  could  be  tolerated  only  under  threat  of  severe  measures.74 
The  zeal  of  the  king,  however,  went  so  far  that  he  even  gave 
liberal  grants  in  support  of  the  old  Olympic  games.75 


Die  Beschreibung  des  herodianischen  Tempels  in  Tractate  Middoth  und  bei 
Flavins  Joscphus  (Jahresbericht  des  Rabbiner- Seminars  fiir  das  orthodoxe 
Judenthum,  Berlin  1876,  1877).  Speculations  on  its  measurements  may 
be  seen  in  0.  Wolff,  Der  Tempel  von  Jerusalem  und  seine  Maasse,  Gr'az  1887. 
— For  determining  topographical  questions  of  detail,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  outer  limits  of  the  temple  and  its  gates,  a  knowledge  of  recent 
discoveries  is  indispensable.  Exact  descriptions  of  these  are  given  in 
de  Vogiie,  Le  temple  de  Jerusalem,  1864 ;  and  Schick,  Beit  el  MaMas  oder 
der  alte  Tempelplatz  zu  Jerusalem,  wie  er  jetzt  ist,  1887.  An  investigation 
into  the  antiquity  of  the  various  portions  of  the  surrounding  wall  as  it 
now  stands  may  be  seen  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Varl  dans 
Vanliquitp,  t.  iv.  1887,  pp.  176-218.  Valuable  materials  for  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  temple  site  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Rosen,  de  Saulcy, 
the  volume  on  "Jerusalem"  in  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  (1884), 
together  with  the  plans,  elevations,  sections  (1884)  on  the  largest  scale 
attached  thereto  ;  and  generally  almost  all  the  works  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  referred  to  above  on  pp.  17-20.— The  prevailing  view  that  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  temple  site  represent  exactly  those  of  the  temple 
restored  by  Herod,  is  opposed  by  Fergusson,  The  Temples  of  the  Jews  and 
other  Buildings  in  the  Harem  Area  at  Jerusalem,  London  1879  ;  and  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  in  his  article  "  Temple  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
vol.  xxiii.  1888,  pp.  168-171. 

73  In  Caesarea,  Antiq.  xvi.  5.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  21.  8.  In  Jeru- 
salem, Antiq.  xv.  8.  1. — The  expressions,  kxtoc  ttsutchtyipiooc  (Antiq.  xvi. 
5.  1),  rr:vruS7r,ptx.ol  dyuivsg  (Wars  of  the  JeiCS,  i.  21.  8),  and  Kca/'/iyvois  rr,q 
TrivTciiTrtploog  (Antiq.  xv.  8.  1),  are  not  to  be  held  as  meaning  that  the 
plays  were  celebrated  every  filth  year,  but  every  fourth  year  (as  we  would 
express  it).     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

74  On  the  view  taken  of  the  games  by  the  strict  loyalists  among  the 
Jews,  see  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to. 

75  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  5.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  21.  12. 
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How  unweariedly  and  extravagantly  he  also  in  other  ways 
promoted  culture  and  learning  of  every  kind  we  are  informed 
from  explicit  statements  by  Josephus.  Very  serviceable  indeed 
was  the  colonizing  of  the  districts  west  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth  hitherto  traversed  only  by  robber  nomad  tribes.76  He 
laid  out  at  great  cost  the  parks  and  gardens  about  his  palace 
at  Jerusalem.  Walks  and  water  canals  were  made  through 
the  gardens;  water  fountains  decorated  with  iron  works  of 
art  were  to  be  seen,  through  which  the  water  gushed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  stood  dovecots  with  tamed  pigeons.77 
The  king  seemed  to  have  a  special  fondness  for  pigeon-breeding ; 
it  is,  indeed,  only  in  connection  with  this  that  mention  is 
made  of  Herod  in  the  Mishna.  "  Herodian  pigeons  "  is  the 
phrase  used  for  pigeons  kept  in  captivity.78     It  seems,  there- 

76  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.  2  (colonizing  by  3000  Idumeans).  Antiq. 
xvii.  2.  1-3  (settlement  of  a  colony  of  Babylonian  Jews).  Compare  also 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

77  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jeus,  v.  4.  4  :  iro'h'hol  .  .  .  -vpyot  ksKsixocjv 
vjfiipau  (and  the  general  description  there  also  given  of  the  park). 

78  In  the  Mishna  the  name  of  Herod  occurs  only  in  the  two  following 
passages  :  Schabbath  xxiv.  3,  "  On  the  Sabbath  one  should  not,  indeed,  place 
water  for  the  hens  and  pigeons  in  the  dovecot,  but  for  the  geese,  and  hens, 
and  the  pigeons  of  Herod  (nVDl"in  >w)." —Cludlin  xii.  1,  the  law,  Deut. 
xxii.  6.  7  (that  from  a  bird's  nest  only  the  young  may  be  taken,  hut  the 
mother  must  be  allowed  to  escape),  applies  only  to  such  birds  as  build 
in  the  open,  e.g.  geese  and  hens,  but  not  to  such  as  build  in  houses,  e.g. 
the  pigeons  of  Herod  (nVD*nn  "0V)- — In  both  passages  the  pigeons  of 
Herod  are  distinguished  as  pigeons  kept  in  captivity  from  those  that  fly 
about  in  freedom.  The  passage  in  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  v.  4.  4? 
shows  us  that  they  are  wild  pigeons  (7n'Astd.fcs),  not  tame  house  pigeons 
(KiptoTipcci),  that  are  referred  to.  The  reading  nVDl^in  (hadoresijoth)  is 
given  even  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  on  Chullin  xii.  1,  along  with  the 
other,  but  is  certainly  false. — The  Aruch  (the  rabbinical  lexicon  of  Nathan 
ben  Jechiel)  gives,  s.v.  |y»,  the  following  explanation  :  "  King  Herod  had 
pigeons  brought  from  the  wilderness,  and  bred  them  in  breeding-houses." 
In  reading  this  passage  the  learned  Drusius  had  the  misfortune  to  read, 
instead  of  jonim  (pigeons),  jevanim  (Greeks) ;  in  accordance  with  which 
he  explained  the  'YLpaoiuvoi  (Matt.  xxii.  16)  as  meaning  Greeks  whom 
King  Herod  had  brought  from  the  wilderness  and  reared  in  inhabited 
districts.      Compare  Buxtorf,  Lex.   Chald.   col.  630-632  (s.v.  ^Dlin). — 
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fore,  that  Herod  was  the  first  in  Judea  to  keep  and  rear  wild 
pigeons  in  an  enclosed  place. 

In  order  that  he  might  pose  before  the  eyes  of  the  Graeco- 
Eoman  world  as  a  man  of  culture,  Herod,  who  continued  to 
the  last  a  barbarian  at  heart,  surrounded  himself  with  a  circle 
of  men  accomplished  in  Greek  literature  and  art.  The  highest 
offices  of  state  were  entrusted  to  Greek  rhetoricians.  In  all 
more  important  matters  he  availed  himself  of  their  counsel 
and  advice.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  scholarship,  versed  in 
natural  science,  familiar  with  Aristotle,  and  widely  celebrated 
as  a  historical  writer.79  He  enjoyed  the  unconditional  con- 
fidence of  Herod,  and  was  by  him  entrusted  with  all  serious 
and  difficult  diplomatic  missions.  Beside  him  stood  his 
brother  Ptolemy,  also  a  trusted  friend  of  the  king.  Another 
Ptolemy  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  department,  and  had 
the  king's  signet  ring.80     In  addition  to  these,  we  find  in  the 

Generally  :  Winer's  Bealwdrtei'buch,  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  and  Riehm's 
Handworterbuch,  arts.  "  Taube ; "  Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real- Encyclopaedic, 
art.  "  Tauben  in  Palastina"  (2  Aufl.  xv.  215-218).  Lorentz,  Die  Taube  in 
Alterthume,  Leipzig  1886. 

79  Compare  on  him  above,  pp.  58-63. — Since  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in 
the  discourse,  Antiq.  xvi.  2.  4,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  the  Jews,  employs  the  first  person  plural  (rviv  n  ifilopw  rau 
yjpspZu  ccvle/usu  ty{  pctdriGsi  ra>u  qpsrspav  tttuv  xecl  vofiav,  etc.),  one  might  be 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  a  Jew.  But  according  to  a  note  in  Suidas  (Lex. 
s.v.  ' A»Ti7ra.Tpo;),  Antipater,  his  father,  shortly  before  his  death  commis- 
sioned Nicolas  and  his  brother  Ptolemy,  in  case  he  should  die,  to  have 
made  for  Zeus  a  censer  which  he  had  promised  to  the  god  (ru>  Ait 
QvptXTViptou,   QKip   'i$d/i  uvrog  TrpoviTiow/.kvQq  ru  6ia>,   x.a,TocdKSva.ncci  sttsiquu 

80  That  at  the  court  of  Herod  two  men  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  are  to  be 
distinguished,  is  put  beyond  doubt  from  what  took  place  immediately  after 
his  death.  At  that  time  Ptolemy,  brother  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  was  on 
the  side  of  Antipas  (Antiq.  xvii.  9.  4  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  3) ;  while  at 
that  same  period  another  Ptolemy  represented  the  interests  of  Archelaus 
(Antiq.  xvii.  8.  2 ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8  ;  Antiq.  xvii.  9.  3  and  5  ; 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  1  and  4).  By  the  latter  Archelaus  had  Herod's 
accounts  and  signet-ring  carried  to  Rome  to  the  emperor  (Antiq.  xvii. 
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circle  immediately  arouud  the  king  two  Greeks  or  half-Greeks 
— Andromachus  and  Gemellus.  The  latter  of  these  was 
also  the  tutor  of  Herod's  son  Alexander.81  Finally,  in  the 
proceedings  after  Herod's  death  we  meet  with  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  Irenaeus.82  Among  those  Hellenic  counsellors  of 
the  king  there  were  indeed  some  very  bad  characters,  most 
conspicuous  among  them  that  Lacedaemonian  Eurykles,  who 
contributed  not  a  little  in  fomenting  and  intensifying  the 
trouble  between  Herod  and  his  sons.83 

Herod  to  all  appearance  had  very  little  real  interest  in 
Judaism.  His  ambition  led  him  to  foster  the  liberal  arts 
and  culture.  But  any  other  form  of  culture  than  that  of 
Greece  was  scarcely  recognised  by  the  world  of  that  day. 
So  he  himself  submitted  to  receive  instructions,  under  the 
direction  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  in  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
and  history,  and  boasted  of  being  more  nearly  related 
to  the  Greeks  than  to  the  Jews.84  But  the  culture  which 
he    sought   to    spread   throughout    his   land    was    essentially 

9.  5:  Kcttuctpt  'hi  ''Ao^sXaog  eiaTrsyd/ccg  .  .  .  rovg  "hoywyovg  ruv  'Upuciov 
yj-r.yu-Tuv  ovu  ra  anyoc^Tvipt  y.oui^ovrcc  TLTO>.sycchv  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  4: 
'  h.oyji~ka.og  .  .  .  rov  oa.y.TV'hiov  tov  7roe.rp6g  xxl  rovg  "Aoyovg  siaTrsyTrsi  "hix 
Tlro'hif&ctiov).  This  same  man  had  during  the  lifetime  of  Herod  charge  of 
his  signet-ring,  and  on  his  death  read  his  will  (Antiq.  xvii.  8.  2  ;  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8).  Identical  with  him  is  the  hoiKYiryg  ro>v  ryg  ficcaiMiccg 
<7Toy.yyy.ray  referred  to  in  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  2-3,  and  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  2.     Compare  also  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  5. 

81  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  3. 

82  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  9.  4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  2.  3. 

83  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  1 ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  26.  1-4. 

84  Josephus,  Antiq.  xix.  7.  3:  "EAA^;  iz'hkov  q'lovla-iotg  olx-siag  \%uv. — 
On  the  humanistic  studies  of  Herod  under  the  direction  of  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  see  Nicolaus  Damascerius  in  Midler,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  iii. 
350  sq. :  'Hp&jOYi;  i:a.'Kiv  oiuyt6t\g  rov  <?/Ao70<£>/«?  'iouroc  .  .  .  iiri6i>yf\ai  ttuKiv 
pYlTODiKqc,  kmI  N/xo'Aaov  yvu-y>c.oi^s  avppvj-opivitv  ctiiTu,  y.ccl  koivyi  &ppr,rop$vov. 
Avdtg  B'  iaropletg  uvrov  [spcog]  thctfliv,  e7ra.1viatx.VT0g  Nix.oha.ov  to  irpxyya.  xotl 
irdhirixura-rov  iivai  "heyovrog,  ^cp'/jaiyov  Zs  xctl  (iao-t'hi'i,  ug  rd  tojv  Trporepav 
spyoc  xai  Trpu^ng  ioropoiYi.  .  .  .  '~Ex  rovrov  'K'hiuv  eig 'Payriv  ag  Kaiaaocc 
'HpoidYig  SfyySTO  tov  N/xoAscoz/  oyov  evl  ryjg  avrvjg  vr\og  xotl  xotv?i  i(pi'ho<j6$ovv. 
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Greek  and  pagan.  He  even  erected  heathen  temples  in 
the  non-Jewish  towns  of  his  kingdom. — Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  place  which  he  gave  to 
the  law  and  the  national  aspirations  of  his  people.  The 
Pharisaic-national  movement  had  grown  up,  especially  since 
the  reaction  under  Alexandra,  into  a  power  so  strong  and  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  Herod  could 
not  possibly  think  of  a  violent  Hellenizing  like  that  carried 
on  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to 
show  respect  in  many  points  to  the  views  of  the  Tharisaic 
party.  Hence  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  his 
coins  bear  no  human  image,  but  only  innocent  symbols,  like 
those  of  the  Maccabean  coins ;  at  most  only  one  coin,  and 
that  belonging  probably  to  Herod's  latest  period,  bears  the 
figure  of  an  eagle.85  In  the  building  of  the  temple  he  was 
anxiously  careful  to   avoid  giving  any  offence.      He  allowed 

85  On  the  coins  of  Herod,  see  Eckhel,  Doer.  Num.  iii.  483-48G;  Mionnet, 
v.  565 ;  Cavedoni,  Bibl.  Numismatik,  i.  52  f.,  54-57 ;  Be  Saulcy,  Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Numismatique  judaique,  pp.  127-133;  Cavedoni,  Bibl. 
Numismatik,  ii.  25-31  ;  Levy,  Geschichte  der  jiid.  Milnzen,  pp.  67-72  ; 
Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  81-91 ;  Cavedoni  in  Grote's  Milnz- 
studien,  v.  21-25  ;  De  Saulcy,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1871,  pp.  245-247  ; 
Madden,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1875,  pp.  43-45  ;  Madden,  Coins  of  the 
Jews,  pp.  105-114. — The  coins  have  the  simple  inscription,  BA2IAE.Q2 
HPHAOT,  and  various  emblems  —  some  the  number  of  the  year  3 
(L  T).  The  year  number  15  (EI),  which  is  read  by  some  numismatists, 
results  probably  from  a  false  reading  (see  Madden,  History  of  Jewish 
Coinage,  p.  86  sq.  ;  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  109,  note).  A  portrait  is  found  on 
none  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  small  copper  coin  with  an  eagle,  of  which 
various  copies  have  been  found  in  Jerusalem,  belonged  to  Herod  the 
Great,  not  to  Herod  of  Chalcis,  who  never  reigned  in  Jerusalem  (see  de 
Saulcy,  Recherches,  p.  131  ;  Wieseler,  Beitrdge  zur  richtigen  Wilrdigung  der 
Ecangelien,  pp.  86-88  ;  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  114.  For  Herod  of 
Chalcis :  Cavedoni,  ii.  35  ;  Levy,  p.  82,  and  Madden  in  his  earlier  History 
of  the  Jewish  Coinage,  pp.  111-113).  Reinach  supposes  that  it  belongs  to 
the  latest  period  of  Herod  the  Great,  when  he  showed  less  respect  to 
Jewish  feelings  than  previously  (Reinach,  Les  monnaies  juives,  1887, 
p.  32  =  Actes  et  conferences  de  la  Socie'te'  des  etudes  juives  [Beilage  zur  Revue 
des  etudes  juives],  1887,  p.  exeviii.). 
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only  priests  to  build  the  temple  proper,  and  even  he  himself 
ventured  not  to  go  into  the  precincts  of  the  inner  temple, 
which  should  be  entered  only  by  the  priests.86  Upon  none 
of  the  many  beautiful  buildings  in  Jerusalem  were  images 
placed.  And  when  the  people  once  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  imperial  trophies  of  victory  which  were  set  up  in  the 
theatre  at  Jerusalem,  because  they  took  them  for  statues 
which  were  covered  with  the  armour,  Herod  had  the  trophies 
taken  down  in  the  presence  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 
and  showed  them  to  their  complete  satisfaction  the  bare 
wooden  frames.87  When  the  Arabian  Syllaus  sought  to  win 
for  himself  the  hand  of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  it  was 
required  of  him  that  he  should  adopt  the  Jewish  customs 
(iyypa(f>r}vaL  rot?  tcov  'lovhaiwv  eOecri),  and  thereupon  the  pro- 
posed marriage  was  abandoned.88  Some  of  the  most  famous 
Pharisees,  among  whom  Polio  and  Sameas  may  be  specially 
named,  were  held  by  Herod  in  high  esteem,  and  were  not  pun- 
ished even  when  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.89 
But  clearly  a  thoroughgoing  carrying  out  of  Pharisaic  views 
was  impossible  under  his  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  culture, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  promoting  them.  For  a  time, 
what  he  raised  with  the  one  hand  he  overthrew  with  the 
other.  After  he  had  carefully  studied  the  Pharisaic  require- 
ments in  the  building  of  the  temple,  he  at  last  had  an  eagle 
put  up  over  the  temple  gate  as  if  in  insult.90  Theatre  and 
amphitheatre  were  already  in  themselves  heathen  abominations. 
The  Greek  surroundings  of  the  king,  the  administration  of 
state  business  by  men  of  Greek  culture,  the  development  of 
heathen  splendour  within  the  Holy  Land,  the  provision  for 
heathen  worship  within  the  borders  of  Judea,  in  the  king's 
own  territory,  all  this  completely  outweighed  those  concessions 

86  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  11.  5-6.  87  Ibid.  xv.  8.  1-2. 

88  Ibid.  xvi.  7.  6.  89  Ibid.  xv.  1.  1,  10.  4. 

90  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  2  ;    Wars  of  the  Jens,  i  33.  2. 
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to  Pharisaism,  and  in  spite  of  these  lent  to  Herod's  reign  more 
of  a  heathen  than  a  Jewish  character.  The  Sanhedrim,  which 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  the  only  court 
that  had  any  right  to  exist,  under  Herod  was  stripped  of  all 
importance,  so  that  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  its 
very  existence.01  The  high  priests,  whom  he  appointed  and 
removed  at  his  pleasure,  were  his  creatures,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  Alexandrians,  with  a  veneer  therefore  of  culture, 
and  so  offensive  to  the  Pharisees.92  The  treatment  of  the 
high-priesthood  is  quite  typical  of  the  home  policy  of  the  king. 
As  he  had  tossed  aside  with  ruthless  violence  the  old 
Sadducean  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  because  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  Asmonean  dynasty  (see  above,  p.  420);  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  just  as  little  satisfied  with  the  Pharisees. 
Their  ideals  went  far  beyond  the  concessions  of  the  king,  and 
the  friendships  enjoyed  among  the  Pharisees  were  only 
exceptions.93 

When  one  considers  that  in  addition  to  this  contempt  of 
the  claims  and  the  actual  or  imagined  rights  of  the  people, 
Herod  oppressed  them  by  imposing  a  heavy  taxation,  it  may 
be  readily  supposed  that  his  rule  was  endured  amid  much 
murmuring.  All  foreign  glory  could  only  be  distasteful  to 
the  people  so  long  as  it  was  secured  by  the  oppression  of  the 
citizens  and  accompanied  by  the  disregarding  of  the  laws  of 
their  fathers.  Most  of  the  Pharisees  regarded  the  government 
of  the  Eoman  vassal  king  generally  as  not  existing  in  right, 
and  refused  twice  over  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  Herod 
demanded,  first  for  himself  and  then  for  the  emperor.94     The 

91  Indeed,  this  may  be  accepted  as  certain.     See  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

92  Compare  on  the  high  priests,  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1872,  pp. 
508-600  ;  and  below,  §  23,  iv.  (Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  105-20G). 

,J3  Wellhausen,  Die  Pharisder  und  die  Sadducaer,  pp.  105-100,  has  indeed 
rightly  stated  that  the  Pharisees  could  be  contented  with  Herod  sooner  than 
the  Saddncees.     But  he  lias  too  strongly  accentuated  this  correct  idea. 

94  The  two  cases  of  refusal  to  take  the  oath,  which  are  reported  in 
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prevailing  dissatisfaction  sought  vent  once  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  reign,  about  B.C.  25,  in  a  conspiracy.  Ten 
citizens  conspired  to  murder  the  king  in  the  theatre.  Their 
plan,  indeed,  failed,  since  it  was  betrayed  beforehand.  "When 
they  were  just  on  the  eve  of  committing  the  deed,  they  were 

Antiq.  xv.  10.  4  and  in  xvii.  2.  4,  seem  to  be  quite  distinct.  In  the  former 
passage  it  is  said  that  Herod  persecuted  his  enemies  in  all  manner  of 
ways  ;  "but  for  the  rest  of  the  multitude  he  required  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  compelled 
them  to  swear  that  they  would  bear  him  goodwill  and  continue  so  to  do 
in  the  management  of  his  government"  (Antiq.  xv.  10.  4:  to  o  oLtsko  ifhyflos 

OOXOtS  Y&IOV   7Tp6g  TV}V   KIGTIV   V77 Of/ SI 0 Oil,    XOCl   OVVfiVOf/KOC^S'J     UVTOi    tVtafAOTOV    T'/.U 

svvoietv  %  [Aw  oiciQvhu^siv  ski  Tqg  cLpffli  6p.o7t.oy eh).  It  is  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  king  that  is  here  referred  to.  The  Pharisees  who  refused  were,  out 
of  respect  to  Polio  and  Sameas,  left  unpunished.  So,  too,  the  Essenes. 
But  all  the  others  were  punished.  In  the  other  passage  it  is  told  that 
when  the  whole  Jewish  people  promised  an  oath  of  submission  to  the 
emperor  and  the  king,  more  than  3000  Pharisees  refused  to  swear  (Antiq. 
xvii.  2.  4  :  TrcevTo;  yovu  rov  '  lovoxi'xov  fisfixiaoxyro;  3/'  cpKWJ  q  ys/>»  svvoqaeti 
Koclaxpt  koc\  roi;  ficcai'hsos  vrpooyftetai,  olds  oi  ctuOps;  ovz  o\uoauv,  outs;  vitso 
sZetxia%i\i<Jt).  Here  the  oath  to  the  emperor  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
thing.  The  Pharisees  who  refused  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  money  fine, 
which  was  paid  by  the  wife  of  Pheroras. — The  latter  passage  is  the  earliest 
instance  that  I  know  of  showing  that  in  the  days  of  the  empire  not  only 
soldiers  and  officers,  but  also  the  people  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  had 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  Later  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tice we  have  from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Trajan.  1.  On 
Tiberius  entering  upon  his  reign,  the  chief  officials  first  swore  in  verba 
Tiberii  Caesaris,  then  the  senatus,  milesque  et  populus (Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  7). 
In  reference  to  the  provinces,  compare  Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  34  :  Germanicus 
.  .  .  Sequanos,  proximas  et  Belgarum  civitates  in  verba  ejus  [Tiberii]  adiyit. 
2.  On  Caligula  entering  upon  his  reign,  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new 
emperor  was  administered  to  all  the  provincials.  In  Palestine  this  was 
done  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  Vitellius,  who  happened  to  be  present  in 
Jerusalem  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  arrived  (Josephus, 
Antiq.  xviii.  5.  3  :  apmas  tw  'k^yiQvv  In  sv:>oiet  ryj  Yetiov).  The  same  zeal 
was  displayed  at  the  same  time  in  far  distant  Spain.  The  formula  of 
the  oath  which  the  citizens  of  the  little  town  of  Aritium  in  Lusitania 
had  sworn  to  Caligula  on  11th  May  a.d.  37,  therefore  scarcely  two  months 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  is  preserved  on  an  iron  tablet  (Corpus  Inscript. 
Lot.  t.  ii.  n.  172.  See  Mommsen's  remarks  upon  it  in  Ephemeris  epigr. 
t.  v.  pp.  154-158).  In  essential  agreement  with  this  Latin  oath  formula 
is  the  Greek  oath  of  the  citizens  of  Assos  in  the   Troad   to   Caligula, 
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seized,  dragged  before  Herod,  and  immediately  condemned  to 
death.05 

In  order  to  hold  the  revolting  populace  in  check,  Herod 
had  recourse  on  his  part  to  means  of  violence  ;  and  so  his 
reign  the  longer  it  lasted  the  more  despotic  it  became.  The 
fortresses,  which  were  partly  new  erections  of  his  own,  partly 
old  places  made  stronger,  served  not  only  to  protect  him  from 
foreign  foes,  but  also  for  keeping  down  his  own  people.  The 
most  important  were  Herodium,  Alexandrium,  Hyrcania, 
Macharus,  Masada,  to  which  may  also  be  added  the  military 
colonies  at  Gaba  in  Galilee  and  Esbon  in  Perea  (compare 
above,  pp.  435-437).  Especially  to  Hyrcania  many  political 
offenders  were  deported  in  order  there  to  disappear  for  ever.96 
As  props  of  his  government  against  foreign  as  well  as  home 
foes  Herod  had  dependable  mercenary  troops,  in  which  there 
were  many  Thracians,  Germans,  and  Gauls.97 — But,  finally,  he 
sought  by  strict  police  regulations  to  nip  in  the  bud  every 
attempt  at  rebellion.  All  idle  loitering  about  the  streets, 
all  common  assemblies,  yea,  even  meeting  together  on  the 
street,  was  forbidden.     And  where  anything  of  the  kind  was 

which  is  known  from  an  iron  tablet  found  there  in  1881.  It  also 
hears  the  date  of  the  consuls  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  a.d.  37.  The 
main  body  of  this  Greek  formula  runs  as  follows  :  "Opwius!/  .  .  .  iuvc/3- 
onv  Yuio)  Kctioccpi  "2ifict<J7Q  x.cc\  ra  ovftirccvTi  oiku  a.i)TOv,  x,otl  (^'Chovg  n  xptuety, 
ov;  civ  ccvros  -TrpocLtpyjToci,  kcaI  ix&pov;  ou;  etv  ccvro;  'Kpo^otKhrctoe.t  (Ephemeris 
epigr.  v.  154-158).  3.  For  the  time  of  Trajan  we  learn  explicitly  from 
Pliny  that  then  the  provincials  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emperor's 
accession  yearly  renewed  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  (Pliny,  Epist. 
ad  Trajan.  52  [al.  60]:  "diem,  domine,  quo  servasti  imperium,  dum 
f-uscipis,  quanta  mereris  laetitia  celebravimus  .  .  .  praeivimua  et  commi- 
litombus  jus  jurandum  more  sollemni,  eadem  provincialibus  certante 
pietate  jurantibus."  Ibid.  103  [al.  104]  Traianus  Plinio  :  "Diem  imperii 
mei  debita  laetitia  et  reli^ione  ccmmilitonibus  et  provincialibus  praeeunte 
te  celcbratumlibentercognovi  litteria  tuis"). — Compare  generally,  Munim- 
sen,  Rom.  Staatsrecht,  1  Aufl.  ii.  749. 

95  Josephus,  Ardiq.  xv.  8.  3-4.  yo  Ibid.  xv.  10.  4. 

97  Josephus,  Ardiq.  xvii.  8.  3  ;    Wars  of  the  Jeics,  i.  33.  !J. 
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nevertheless  done,  the  king  had  information  about  it  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  him  by  his  secret  spies.  He  is  said 
at  times  to  have  in  his  own  person  acted  the  part  of  the 
spy.98 

In  order  to  be  just,  one  must,  however,  admit  that  his 
government  had  also  its  good  side.  Among  his  buildings 
many  were  of  a  useful  description.  We  need  only  mention 
the  haven  of  Caesarea.  By  his  strong  hand  were  conditions 
created  under  the  protection  of  which  trade  and  travel  be- 
came safe.  He  also  for  a  time  at  least  made  attempts  to  win 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  proofs  of  his  magnanimity. 
Once,  in  the  year  B.C.  20,  he  remitted  a  third  of  the  taxes;99 
at  another  time,  in  B.C.  14,  he  remitted  a  fourth  of  them.100 
Quite  amazing  was  the  energy  with  which  he  sought  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  famine  which  spread  over  the  land  in  B.C.  25. 
He  is  said  on  that  occasion  to  have  converted  into  money  even 
his  own  table  plate.101 

But  the  people  in  presence  of  prevailing  evils  had  only  a 
very  feeble  and  transitory  gratitude  for  such  benefits.  And 
so,  while  upon  the  whole  his  reign  was  undoubtedly  glorious, 
it  was  by  no  means  happy. 

The  chief  glory  of  his  reign  lay  in  his  foreign  policy,  and 
in  this  department  he  undeniably  achieved  great  success.  He 
had  secured  the  confidence  of  Augustus  to  such  a  degree,  that 
by  imperial  favour  the  extent  of  his  territory  was  about 
doubled. 

This  is  the  place  to  estimate,  according  to  its  most  essential 
and  characteristic  feature,  the  position  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
of  a  rex  socius  in  the   lioman  empire  of  that  day.102     The 

98  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  4.  "  Ibid.  xv.  10.  4. 

100  Ibid.  xvi.  2.  5.  101  Ibid.  xv.  9.  1-2. 

102  Compare  upon  this  point,  Kuhn,  Die  stadtische  und  biirgerliche 
Verfassung  del  romischen  Rcichs,  Bd.  ii.  1865,  pp.  21-33  ;  Bohn,  Qua  con- 
dicione  juris  reges  socii  populi  Eomani  fucrint,  Berolini  1877  ;  Mommsen, 
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dependence,  in  which  all  kings  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates 
stood  to  the  Eoman  power,  was  expressed  most  strikingly  in 
this,  that  none  could  exercise  royal  authority  and  use  the 
title  of  king  without  the  express  approval  of  the  emperor, 
with  or  without  confirmation  by  the  senate.103  The  title  was, 
as  a  rule,  granted  only  to  such  princes  as  reigned  over  a 
territory  of  considerable  extent ;  the  smaller  princes  were 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  or  such  like. 
The  permission  extended  only  to  the  person  of  the  individual 
who  then  received  it,  and  ceased  with  his  death.  Hereditary 
monarchies  were  not  generally  recognised  within  the  domain 
of  the  Eoman  authority.  Even  the  son  appointed  by  his 
father  as  his  successor  could  enter  upon  his  government  only 
after  his  nomination  had  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
This  confirmation  was  refused  if  there  appeared  reasons  for  so 
doing,  and  then  the  territorial  domain  of  the  father  was  either 
granted  to  the  son  with  restricted  boundaries  and  with  an 
inferior  title,  or  given  to  another,  or  even  taken  under  direct 
Roman  administration  as  a  province.  All  this  may  indeed 
be  learned  from  the  history  of  the  Herodian  dynasty,  but  it 
is  also  confirmed  by  all  other  records. — The  title  socius  et 
amicus  populi  Romani  (<£/ Xo?  koX  cv^iiayo^  'Pwfialwv)  seems 
as  a  special  designation  to  have  been  granted  only  to  indivi- 
duals, so  that  not  all  who  actually  assumed  this  position  had 
really  formally  received  the  title.104  The  possession  of  Iioman 
citizenship  is  indeed  expressly  witnessed  to  only  on  behalf  of 
a  few,  but  is  to  be  assumed  in   regard   to   all   as   probable. 

R&nrisches  Staatsrecht,  iii.  1,  1887,  pp.  G45-715.— The  work  of  W.  T. 
Arnold,  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration,  London  1879,  quoted 
by  Marquardt  in  his  Rom.  Staatsverivaltung,  i.,  2  Anil.  p.  500,  was  nut 
accessible  to  me. 

103  Herod  had  his  kingdom  ooan  Kuioccpog  kccI  ooyy.cc-i  ' Vo)tua.laut 
Josephns,  Antiq.  xv.  G.  7. 

104  Also  in  regard  to  Herod,  who  in  Antiq.  xvii.  9.  6  is  called  £/Xo,-  xect 
ovpfiotxo;,  Bolm  doubts  whether  the  title  officially  belonged  to  him,  Qua 
condicione,  p.  14,  note  29. 

DIV.  I.  VOL.  I.  2  F 
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The  family  of  Herod  came  into  possession  of  it  early  through 
Autipater,  the  father  of  Herod.105  From  the  time  of  Caligula, 
too,  honorary  senatorial  rights  (praetorian  and  consular  rank) 
were  for  a  time  conferred  upon  confederate  kings.106 — Their 
power  was  restricted  especially  in  the  following  particulars  : 
1.  They  could  neither  conclude  treaties  with  other  States  nor 
engage  in  a  war  on  their  own  account,  and  so  could  exercise 
sovereign  rights  only  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
land.  2.  They  had  the  right  of  coining  money  only  in  a 
limited  degree.  The  minting  of  gold  coins  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  forbidden  ;  in  many  cases  also  the 
minting  of  silver  coins.  To  the  latter  class  belonged  Herod 
and  his  successors ;  at  least  only  copper  coins  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  whole  line  of  Herodian  princes.  This 
fact  is  particularly  instructive,  since  it  shows  us  that  Herod 
by  no  means  belonged  to  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
kings,  as  by  many  of  his  statements  Josephus  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.107  3.  A  special  obligation  resting  on  them  was 
the  providing  of  auxiliary  troops  in  case  of  a  war,  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  against  foreign 
attacks.  Also  contributions  in  money  were  on  special 
occasions  demanded.  But  a  regular  tribute  seems  not  to 
have  been  raised  for  the  kings  during  the  time  of  the  empire. 

105  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  8.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  9.  5. 

106  Agrippa  I.  obtained  in  the  first  place  praetorian  rank  (Philo  in 
Flacc.  §  6,  Mangey,  ii.  523),  subsequently  consular  rank  (Dio  Cassius,  lx.  8). 
Herod  of  Chalcis  obtained  praetorian  rank  (Dio  Cassius,  ibid.),  as  also 
Agrippa  II.  (Dio  Cassius,  lxvi.  15). — The  conferring  of  honorary  senatorial 
lights  (prnamenta,  Tipai)  on  those  not  senators,  first  came  into  vogue 
under  Tiberius  (Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsrecht,  1  Aufi.  i.  375  f.).  The  in- 
terest of  the  question  entirely  centres  on  the  point  as  to  their  right  of 
taking  their  place  on  public  occasions  among  the  senators,  and  of  wearing 
the  insignia  of  their  respective  offices.  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht, 
i.  373  f.,  377  f. 

107  Compare  on  the  right  of  reges  socii  to  coin  money,  Mommsen, 
Geschichte  des  rornischen  Miinzivesens,  1860,  pp.  661-736  ;  Romisches  Staats- 
recht, hi.  1,  pp.  709-714  ;  Bohn,  Qua  condicione  juris,  pp.  42-49. 
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Only  of  Antony  is  it  said  that  he  appointed  kings  eVt  (f>6pot<; 
T€Tay/jLevoL<;}0S — The  rights  of  sovereignty  which  were  left  to 
dependent  kings  embraced,  under  the  reservations  specified, 
the  whole  administration  of  home  affairs  and  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  They  had  unlimited  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  subjects.  Their  whole  territory  was  generally  not 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province.  Within  the  bounds 
of  their  territory  they  could  impose  taxes  at  will,  and 
they  administered  the  revenue  independently.  Their  army 
also  was  under  their  own  control,  and  was  organized  by 
themselves. 

The  position  thus  described,  which  afforded  such  abundant 
scope  to  the  energy  of  the  individual,  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  Herod  with  all  his  might.  He  availed  himself,  as  others 
ought  also  to  have  done,  of  every  opportunity  of  presenting 
himself  to  the  emperor  and  proving  his  devotion  to  him.109 
Even  in  B.C.  30  he  had  several  times  visited  Augustus.110 
Ten  years  later,  in  B.C.  20,  Augustus  went  again  to  Syria,  and 
Herod  did  not  lose  the  chance  of  paying  him  his  respects.111 

108  Appian,  Civ.  v.  75.  More  details  are  given  in  the  excursus  on  the 
taxing  of  Quirinius  (§  17,  Appendix  I.).  For  the  hypothesis  that  the 
reges  socii  were  obliged  to  pay  a  regular  tribute,  a  special  attempt  to 
supply  proof  has  been  made  by  Huschke  (Ueber  den  zur  Zeit  der  (Jeburt 
Jesu  Cliristi  gehaltenen  Census,  1840,  pp.  99-116).  He  is  followed  by 
Marquardt,  Iiomische  StaatsverwaUung,  i.  1881,  pp.  405-408,  with  refer- 
ence to  Judea.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolm,  Qua  condicione  juris,  pp. 
55-64. — Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  iii.  1.  683,  confines  himself  to  the  remark 
that  the  dependent  principalities  "  even  under  the  Republic  "  paid  a  fixed 
yearly  tribute  ;  but  he  admits  that  "  according  to  the  older  Roman 
practice"  the  federation  right  excluded  the  payment  of  money  (p.  681), 
and  that  even  in  later  times  the  payment  of  tribute  by  those  belonging  to 
the  league  was  determined  "less  by  general  rule  than  by  enactments 
made  in  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  point "  (p.  683). 

109  Compare  Suetonius,  Augustus,  60  :  "  Reges  amici  atque  socii  .  .  . 
saepe  regnis  relictis,  non  Romae  modo  sed  et  provincias  peragranti  coti- 
diana  officia  togati  ac  sine  regio  insigni,  more  clientium  praestiterunt." 

110  See  above,  p.  428. 

111  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3. — Augustus  doe?  not  seem  ever  to  have 
visited  Judea. 
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In  B.C.  IS  or  17  Herod  fetched  home  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  who  were  in  Kome  for  their  education,  and 
was  on  that  occasion  very  graciously  received  by  the  em- 
peror.112 Subsequently  he  met  with  Augustus  on  two 
occasions,  in  the  years  B.C.  12  and  10-9.113  Herod  was  also 
on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Agrippa,  the  trusted 
friend  and  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  While  Agrippa  was 
residing  in  Mytilene,  B.C.  23-21,  he  there  received  a  visit 
from  Herod.114  And  later  still,  in  B.C.  15,  Agrippa  himself 
went  to  Judea  and  offered  a  hecatomb  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  people  were  so  enthusiastic  over  the  Eoman  who 
showed  himself  so  friendly  to  the  Jews,  that  they  accompanied 
him  amid  shouts  of  good-will  to  his  ship,  strewing  his  way 
with  flowers,  and  expressing  admiration  at  his  piety.115  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  B.C.  14,  Herod  returned 
Agrippa's  visit  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  Agrippa  had  planned 
an  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  he  took  with  him  a  fleet  in  order 
to  afford  him  assistance.  At  Sinope  he  met  his  noble  friend 
and  then  went  with  him,  after  the  warlike  operations  were 
finished,  over  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  dispensing  every- 
where lavish  gifts  and  granting  petitions.116 — His  relations 
with  Augustus  and  Agrippa  were  so  intimate  that  flatterers 
affirmed  that  Herod  was  dearest  to  Augustus  next  to  Agrippa, 
and  to  Agrippa  next  to  Augustus.117 

112  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvi.  1.  2. 

113  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvi.  4.  1-5,  and  9.  1.     Compare  above,  p.  411  f. 

114  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  2. 

115  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvi.  2.  1  ;  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Cajum,  §  37  (ed.  Man- 
gey,  ii.  589)  :  ev@vifAri0tis  pvpia.  r7Ta,pi7riiu,(p9-/i  ftixpi  "hi^iuau,  ov-fr  vtto  (aioc; 
770'Aiug,  d'J\'A  vzro  rq;  xupu;  oc.'zra.ar,;,  (pv*.'hoi3o?^oi>tusv6;  t~  koc,\  6ocvluoi.^)6i/.:vog 
£«■'  evffsfieiec. — In  reference  to  the  hecatomb,  compare  Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p. 
302.  On  the  sacrificing  by  heathens  in  Jerusalem  generally,  see  same 
volume,  pp.  299-305. 

116  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  2.  2-5.  Compare  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in 
Miiller,  Fragmenta  Hist.  Graec.  iii.  350. 

117  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  -4. 
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These  Koman  friendships  al?o  bore  their  fruits.  Even  as 
early  as  B.C.  30,  when  Herod  was  with  Augustus  in  Egypt, 
he  had  obtained  from  him  important  enlargement  of  territory 
(see  above,  p.  428).  New  gifts  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
Herod  had  in  B.C.  25,  in  the  campaign  of  Aelius  Gallus  against 
Arabia,  supplied  500  men  of  select  auxiliary  troops.118  There 
may  possibly  be  some  connection  between  this  and  the  fact 
that  soon  afterwards,  in  B.C.  23,  at  the  time  when  Herod  sent 
his  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  for  their  education  to 
Eome,  he  received  the  districts  of  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  which  previously  had  been  occupied  by  nomad 
robber  tribes,  wTith  whom  the  neighbouring  tetrarch  Zenodorus 
had  made  common  cause.119  When  some  years  later,  in  B.C. 
20,  Augustus  visited  Syria,  he  bestowed  upon  Herod  the 
tetrarchy  of  Zenodorus,  the  districts  of  Ulatha  aud  Panias, 
and  the  surrounding  territories  north  and  north-wrest  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth.120  At  the  same  time  Herod  obtained 
permission  to  appoint  his  brother  Pheroras  tetrarch  of 
Perea.121  And  the  unbounded  confidence  which  Augustus 
had  in  him  is  shown  conspicuously  in  this,  that  he,  perhaps 
only  during  the  period  of  Agrippa's  absence  from  the  East 
(see  above,  p.  349  f.),  gave  orders  to  the  procurators  of  Syria 
(Coele- Syria  ?)  to  take  counsel  with  Herod  in  regard  to  all 
important  matters.122 

118  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  3  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  4.  23,  p.  780.  For  further 
details,  see  above,  p.  407. 

119  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  20.  4. — The  districts 
named  all  lie  west  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  Compare  in  reference  to 
tli em,  §  17a/  on  Zenodorus,  Appendix  I. 

120  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3  ;  Wars  of  the,  Jews,  i.  20.  4  ;  Dio  Cassias, 
liv.  9. 

121  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  5. 

122  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  3  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  20.  4.  The  some- 
what obscure  words  in  reference  to  the  procurators  are  as  follows,  Antiq. 
XV.  10.  3  :  iyKurocf^iyvvat  o'  ocvtov  xoci  roi;  I'rrnpo'Trsvovai  TYjg  'Evp/xg,  ti/m'hoe,- 
utvoc  ftsrci  rijc  Iksiuov  yuaptys  ret  tuvtu  ttohiv;  somewhat  differently,  Wars  if 
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It  is  not  left  untold  how  Herod  used  his  influence  with  the 
Roman  governors  to  secure  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  against 
all  oppression  and  infringement  of  their  rights  on  the  part 
of  their  non-Jewish  neighbours.123  Thus  the  power  of  the 
Jewish  king  told  in  favour  even  of  those  Jews  who  were  not 
immediately  under  his  rule. 

The  period  from  B.C.  20  to  B.C.  14  was  decidedly  the  most 
brilliant  in  his  reign.  In  spite  of  dependence  upon  Eome, 
his  court,  so  far  as  outward  grandeur  was  concerned,  might 
bear  comparison  with  the  best  times  that  the  nation  had  seen. 
Internal  affairs  were  indeed  in  a  miserable  state.  Only  by 
force  could  the  people  be  brought  to  tolerate  the  semi-pagan 
rule  of  the  Idumean ;  and  only  his  despotic,  iron  hand  pre- 
vented an  uprising  of  the  fermenting  masses. 


III. 

The  last  nine  years  of  Herod,  B.C.  13-4,  constitute  the 
period  of  domestic  misery.  Especially  his  unhappy  quarrel 
with  the  sons  of  Mariamme  cast  a  deep,  dark  shadow  over 
this  period.124 

Herod  had  a  numerous  family.      In  all  he  had  ten  wives, 

the  Jews,  i.  20.  4:  x.cat£<ttyi<ts  oi  ccvtov  x.xl  'Svpict;  ot./i;  i-7rirpo7rov  .  .  .  a; 
ftvjbtu  i^ei/i  Oi'x,ot  Tv\q  iKtivov  ovftfiovXtoc;  rol;  s^rtrpoTrot;  ^ioikuv. — From  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  cannot  refer  to  a  formal  subordination  of  the  pro- 
curators of  Syria  under  Herod,  but,  as  even  the  expression  avfcfiov^iots  in 
the  latter  passage  shows,  only  to  the  fact  that  the  procurators  as  finance 
officers  for  the  province  were  told  to  make  use  of  the  counsel  of  Herod. 
Also  it  is  probable  that  for  Ivpiug  o'hns  (resp.  Ivpiotg)  we  should  read 
*2v plots  koI'kyis.  Compare  Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  1881, 
p.  408. — One  should  not  take  the  note  too  seriously,  since  it  evidently 
comes  from  the  glorifying  pen  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus. 

128  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  2.  3-5.  Compare  also,  Antiq.  xvi.  6.  1-8  ; 
xii.  3.  2. 

124  Many  things  belong  to  this  period  that  were  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  for  the  boundaries  of  the  periods  cannot  be  always  strictly 
observed.  It  is  in  general  undoubtedly  correct  to  say  that  the  domestic 
quarrels  reached  their  height  between  B.C.  13  and  B.C.  4. 
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which  was  indeed,  as  Josephus  points  out,  allowed  by  the  law; 
but  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  his  sensuality.1-'5  His  first 
wife  was  Doris,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Anti pater.126  Both 
were  repudiated  by  Herod,  and  Antipater  was  allowed  to 
appear  at  Jerusalem  only  at  the  great  feasts.127  In  the  year 
B.C.  37,  Herod  married  Mariamme,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Hyrcanus  (see  above,  p.  396),  who  bore  him  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  the  youngest  died 
at  Eome  ; 12s  the  two  elder  ones,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
are  the  heroes  of  the  subsequent  history.129  The  third  wife, 
whom  Herod  married  about  B.C.  24,  was  also  called  Mariamme. 
She  was  daughter  of  a  famous  priest  belonging  to  Alex- 
andria, who  was  appointed  high  priest  by  Herod  just  at  the 
time  when  he  married  his  daughter.130  By  this  wife  he  had 
a  son  called  Herod.131  Of  the  other  seven  wives,  carefully 
enumerated  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  1.  3,  and  Wars  of  the 

125  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  2,  fin. ;  Antiq.  xvii.  1.  2  :  Trecrpiov 
ydp  lu  tocvtu  'K'hiloaiv  qftli/  ovuoiksIv.  According  to  the  Mishna,  Sanhedrin 
ii.  4,  eighteen  wives  were  allowed  to  the  king.  How  many  a  private  man 
should  have  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Mishna,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
he  may  have  four  or  five  (four  :  Jebamoth  iv.  11  ;  Kethubothx.  1-6  ;  five  : 
Kerithoth  iii.  7.  Compare  in  general  also  :  Kiddushin  ii.  7  ;  Bechoroth 
viii.  4).     In  agreement  with  this  is  Justin,  Dialogue  ivith  Trypho,  c.  134  : 

vv,o)'j,  o'htus;  kccI  {Aiftpi  uvu  kccI  Tiaaccox;  kxi  ttspts  h^iv  vpoc.;  yvvulKu.: 
iKccaroy  <rvy%upov<Tt.  Compare  further,  Otto's  note  on  that  passage,  and 
Winer,  Realworterbuch,  article  "  Vielweiberei." 

12G  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiv.  12.  1. — According  to  Antiq.  xvii.  5.  2,  Antipater 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  last  Asmonean  Antigonus. 

127  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  3.  3;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  1. 

128  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  22.  2. 

129  The  two  daughters  were  called  Salampso  and  Cvpros.  Their 
descendants  are  enumerated  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4. 

130  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  3.  The  name  Mariamme  :  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  28.  4,  and  elsewhere.  Josephus,  in  Antiq.  xv.  9.  3,  names  her  father 
Simon,  her  grandfather  Boethos.  In  other  places  Boethos  himself  is  called 
her  father.  See  Studien  und  Kritihen,  1872,  p.  599  f.  ;  and  below,  §  23,  iv. 
Div.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

131  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  1.  2. 
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Jews,  i.  28.  4,  only  the  Samaritan  Malthace,  mother  of 
Archelaus  and  Antipas,  and  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  the 
mother  of  Philip,  are  of  interest  to  us. 

About  the  year  B.C.  23,  Herod  sent  the  sons  of  the  first 
Mariamme,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  for  their  education  to 
Pome,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house 
of  Asinius  Pollio.132  Some  five  years  later,  in  B.C.  18  or  17, 
he  himself  fetched  them  home  again,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward kept  them  at  the  court  in  Jerusalem.133  They  would 
then  be  young  men  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  age  and  country,  they 
were  soon  married.  Alexander  received  a  daughter  of  the 
Cappadocian  king  Archelaus,  whose  name  was  Glaphyra  ; 
Aristobulus  had  given  him  a  daughter  of  Herod's  sister 
Salome,  called  Berenice.134  Although  in  this  way  the  Asmo- 
nean  and  Idumean  line  of  the  Herodian  family  were  connected 
together  by  affinity  in  the  closest  relationship,  they  still  stood 
over  against  one  another  as  two  hostile  camps.  The  sons  of 
Mariamme,  conscious  of  their  royal  blood,  might  well  look 
down  with  a  certain  pride  upon  the  Idumean  relationship ; 
and  the  Idumeans,  pre-eminently  the  estimable  Salome, 
returned  the  haughtiness  of  those  Asmoneans  by  common 
abuse.  And  so  even  thus  early,  after  the  sons  had  no  more 
than  re-entered  their  father's  house,  the  knots  began  to  be 
tied,  which  afterwards  became  so  twisted  that  they  could  not 
be  loosed.  For  a  time,  however,  Herod  did  not  allow  these 
j anglings  to  interfere  with  the  love  he  had  for  his  sons.130 

132  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  10.  1.  133  Ibid.  xvi.  1.  2. 

134  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  1.  2.  Berenice  was  a  daughter  of  Salome  and 
( 'Ostobar  (Ajitiq.  xviii.  5.  4).  She  is  also  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  46, 
p.  765. — King  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  reigned  from  B.C.  36  to  a.d.  17 
(Dio  Cassius,  xlix.  32,  lvii.  17  ;  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  42  ;  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  iii.  448  ;  Pauly's  Real-EnciiclojJaedie,  i.  2,  2  Aufl.  p.  1439  f.  ; 
Marquardt,  Rbmische  StaaUverwaltunrj,  i.  1881,  p.  3C5  f.  ;  Reinach,  Revue 
Numismatique,  1886,  pp.  462-466). 

135  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  1.  2. 
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The  evil  conscience  of  the  king,  however,  offered  so  fruitful 
a  soil  for  such  sowing  of  slanders,  that  they  could  not  fail 
ultimately  to  take  root  and  to  bring  forth  fruit.  He  was 
obliged  to  admit  to  himself  that  the  natural  heritage  of 
the  sons  was  the  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  mother. 
And  as  now  Salome  again  and  again  pictured  to  him  the 
danger  which  threatened  from  both,  lie  at  last  began  to  believe 
it,  and  to  look  upon  his  sons  with  suspicion.186 

In  order  to  provide  what  would  counterbalance  their 
aspiring  projects,  and  to  show  them  that  there  was  still 
another  in  existence  who  might  possibly  be  heir  to  the 
throne,  he  called  back  his  exiled  Antipater,  and  sent  his  sons 
for  that  reason  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Agrippa,  who  just 
then,  in  15. c.  13,  was  leaving  the  East,  in  order  that  he  might 
present  him  to  the  emperor.137  But  by  so  doing  he  put  the 
weapon  into  the  hand  of  the  bitterest  foe  of  his  domestic 
peace.  Fur  Antipater  from  this  time  fortli  laboured  inces- 
santly, by  calumniating  his  step-brothers,  to  carve  out  his 
way  to  the  throne.  The  change  in  their  father's  attitude  was 
naturally  not  without  effect  upon  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
They  returned  his  suspicion  with  undisguised  aversion,  and 
already  openly  complained  of  the  death  of  their  mother,  and 
of  the  injurious  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected.138 
Thus  was  the  rift  between  father  and  sons  becoming  always 
deeper,  until  at  last  Herod,  in  B.C.  12,  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  accuse  his  sons  before  the  emperor.  Along  with  the  two 
lie  started  on  his  journey,  and  appeared  before  the  emperor 
at  Aquileia  as  complainant  against  his  sons.  The  mild 
earnestness  of  Augustus  succeeded  for  that  time  in  reconciling 
the  opposing  parties,  and  restoring  again  domestic  peace. 
With  thanks  to  the  emperor,  father  and  sons  returned  home  ; 

130  Jo.seplius,  Antiq.  xvi.  3.  1-2. 

137  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  3.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  23.  1-2. 

138  Jopephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  3.  3. 
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and   Antipater   also   himself  joined  them,   and   pretended  to 
rejoice  in  the  reconciliation.1"9 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  home  when  the  old  game  began 
afresh.  Antipater,  who  now  again  was  one  of  those  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  king,  continued  unweariedly  the  work 
of  slander,  and  in  this  he  was  faithfully  supported  by  the 
brother  and  sister  of  Herod,  Pheroras  and  Salome.  On  the 
other  hand,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  assumed  a  more  de- 
cidedly hostile  attitude.140  Thus  the  peace  between  father  and 
sons  was  soon  again  broken.  The  suspicion  of  the  king,  which 
from  day  to  day  received  new  fuel,  became  more  and  more 
morbid,  and  by  and  by  reached  a  climax  in  a  superstitious 
fear  of  ghosts.141  He  now  caused  the  adherents  of  Alexander 
to  be  subjected  to  the  torture,  at  first  unsuccessfully,  until  at 
last  one,  under  the  agony  of  torture,  made  injurious  admis- 
sions. On  the  ground  of  these,  Alexander  was  committed  to 
prison.142 — When  the  Cappadocian  king,  Alexander's  father- 
in-law,  heard  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  matters  at  the  Jewish 
court,  he  began  to  fear  for  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and 
made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  order,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  He  appeared  before  Herod  very 
angry  over  his  good-for-nothing  son-in-law,  threatened  to  take 
his  daughter  back  again  to  his  own  house,  and  expressed 
himself  so  ferociously  that  Herod  himself  espoused  the  side 
of  his  son,  and  undertook  his  defence  against  Archelaus.  By 
such  a  manoeuvre  the  sly  Cappadocian  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  reconciliation  which  he  desired,  and  was  able  to 
return  home  quite  satisfied.143  Thus  once  again  the  wild 
storm  was  broken  by  a  short  temporary  lull. 

139  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  4.  1-6  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  23.  3-5. 

140  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  2  ff.  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  1  ff. 

141  Compare  especially  :  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  2,  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
i.  24.  8. 

142  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  24.  8. 

143  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  8.  6  ;   Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  25.  1-6. 
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In  that  excited  period  Herod  had  also  to  contend  with 
foreign  enemies,  and  even  with  imperial  disfavour.  The  free- 
hooting  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis  wished  to  rid  themselves  of 
his  strict  and  severe  government,  and  somewhere  about  forty 
of  the  worst  disturbers  of  the  peace  found  ready  shelter  in 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia,  where  a  certain  Sylleus 
carried  on  the  government  in  the  place  of  the  weak  King 
Obodas.  When  Sylleus  refused  to  deliver  up  these  robbers, 
Herod  undertook,  with  consent  of  the  governor  of  Syria, 
Saturninus,  a  warlike  expedition  against  Arabia,  and  enforced 
his  rights.144  But  now  Sylleus  agitated  at  Rome,  represented 
the  matter  as  an  unlawful  breach  of  national  peace,  and  was 
able  thereby  to  bring  Herod  seriously  into  disfavour  with  the 
emperor.1"15  —  In  order  to  justify  himself  in  regard  to  his 
conduct,  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  ;  and  when  this 
was  not  successful,  he  sent  a  second,  under  the  leadership  of 
Nicolas  of  Damascus.146 

Meanwhile  the  family  discord  was  with  rnpid  strides 
approaching  its  tragical  end.  The  reconciliation,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  order  to 
make  the  unhappiness  complete,  there  nowT  arrived  at  the 
court  a  worthless  Lacedemonian,  Eurykles,  who  inflamed  the 
father  against  the  sons  and  the  sons  against  the  father.147  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  other  mischief-makers  continued  their 
work.  At  last  matters  came  to  such  a  pass  that  Herod  cast 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus  into  prison,  and  laid  a  complaint 
against  them  before  the  emperor  of  being  concerned  in 
treasonable  plots.148 

Nicolas   of    Damascus    had    meanwhile    accomplished    the 

144  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.  1-2. 

145  Josephus,  Antiq.    xvi.    9.    3.      Compare   Nicolas   of  Damascus   in 
Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  iii.  351  ;  Feder,  Excerpta  Escuriulensia,  p.  64. 

146  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  9.  4. 

147  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  26.  1-4. 

148  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  5-7  ;   Wan  of  the  Jews,  i.  27.  1. 
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task  of  Ills  mission,  and  had  again  won  over  the  emperor  to 
Herod.149  When,  therefore,  the  messengers  bearing  the  accu- 
sation reached  Rome,  they  found  Augustus  already  in  a 
favourable  mood,  and  at  once  spread  out  before  him  their 
documents.  Augustus  gave  to  Herod  absolute  power  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  as  he  thought  best,  but  advised  him  to 
summon  to  Berytus  a  justiciary  court  consisting  of  Roman 
officials  and  his  own  friends,  and  to  have  the  charges  against 
his  sons  investigated  by  it.lu0 

Herod   accepted    the   advice   of  the    emperor.      The  court 
almost  unanimously  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.     Only 

149  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  10.  8-9.     Nicolas  of  Damascus  in  Miiller. 

150  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  11.  1  ■  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  27.  1. — Berytus  was 
probably  fixed  upon  by  Augustus  because  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  so 
a  centre  of  Roman  activity  and  officialdom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pales- 
tine. According  to  Strabo,  xvi.  2. 19,  p.  755  sq.,  Agrippa  placed  two  legions 
in  Berytus,  i.e.  the  veterans  of  those  legions.  This  would  be  in  B.C.  15, 
on  the  occasion  of  Agrippa's  visit  to  that  quarter  (see  above,  p.  411).  In 
fact,  Eusebius  gives  the  year  of  Abraham  2001,  or  B.C.  15,  as  the  date  of 
the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Berytus  (Eusebius,  Chronicon,  ed.  Schoene, 
ii.  142)  ;  and  Augustus  says,  in  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  iii.  22  sqq.,  that 
in  the  year  B.C.  14,  during  the  consulship  of  M.  Crassus  and  Cn.  Lentulus, 
he  paid  to  the  municipal  authorities  large  sums  for  pieces  of  land  which 
he  assigned  to  the  veterans  (Mommsen,  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  2, 
pp.  62-65).  The  two  legions  were  the  Leg.  V.  Mac.  and  VIII.  Aug. 
(Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii.  356  ;  Mommsen,  Res  gestae,  p.  119).  The  full 
name  of  Berytus  as  a  colony  runs  thus  :  "  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix 
Berytus"  (Corpus  Inscript.  Lat.  t.  iii.  n.  161,  165,  166,  6041).  Compare 
also,  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  v.  20.  78  ;  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews, 
vii.  3.  1  ;  Digest.  L.  15.  1.  1,  7,  8.  3.  The  coins  are  given  in  Eckhel, 
Doctrina  Num.  iii.  354-359,  and  Mionnet,  Description  de  medailles  ant.  v. 
334-351  ;  Supplement,  viii.  238-250.  Robinson,  Biblical  ResearcJies  in 
Palestine,  iii.  436-447.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvii.  62-64,  432-456.  Pauly's 
Real-E  ncijclopaedie,  2  Aufl.  i.  2.  2361  f.  Zumpt,  Commentt.  epigr.  i.  379. 
Marquardt,  Romische  Staatsvcrivaltung,  i.,  2  Aufl.  p.  427  f. — In  the  later 
years  of  the  empire,  at  least  from  the  third  century  after  Christ,  there  was 
in  Berytus  a  highly  celebrated  seminary  for  Roman  law  (Codex  Justin. 
i.  17.  2.  9,  x  49.  1.  Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  p.  442.  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde, xvii.  436.  Marquardt,  Romische  Maatsverwaltung,  p.  428).  Its 
beginnings  may  quite  well  have  been  within  the  period  of  Augustus 
(Hitzig,  Geschichte  der  Vollces  Israel,  ii.  554). 
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the  governor  of  Syria,  Saturninus,  and  his  three  sons  were  of 
another  mind. — Still  it  was  doubtful  whether  Herod  would 
cany  out  the  sentence.  An  old  soldier,  Teron,  therefore 
ventured  publicly  to  sue  for  favour  to  the  condemned.  But 
the  old  man  and  three  hundred  others,  who  were  denounced 
as  adherents  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  sentence  was  now  without  delay  carried  into  execution. 
At  Sebaste  (Samaria),  where  thirty  years  before  Mariamme's 
marriage  had  been  celebrated,  her  sons  were  executed  upon 
the  gibbet,  probably  in  B.C.  7.151 

But  such  proceedings  failed  utterly  in  restoring  peace  to 
Herod's  household.  Antipater  was  now  indeed  all-powerful 
at  court,  and  enjoyed  the  unconditional  confidence  of  his 
father.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  wished  to  have 
the  government  wholly  in  his  own  hand,  and  held  secret 
conferences  with  Herod's  brother  Pheroras,  tetrarch  of  Perea, 
at  which  it  was  suspected  that  nothing  good  was  done. 
Salome,  the  old  serpent,  had  soon  discovered  these  ongoings, 
and  reported  the  matter  to  the  king.152  And  so  the  relations 
of  Antipater  and  his  father  soon  became  strained.  Antipater, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict,  found  it  convenient  to  allow 
himself  to  be  sent  to  Pome.  That  Herod  did  not  meanwhile 
entertain  any  serious  suspicion  against  him  is  shown  by  his 
will,  in  which  even  at  that  time  he  nominated  Antipater  his 
successor   on    the   throne ;   only   in   the   event   of   Antipater 

151  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvi.  11.  2-7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  27.  2-6.  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  in  Miiller,  Fracjmenta  Hist.  Graec.  iii.  351  sq.  Feeler,  Ex- 
cerpta  Escurialensia,  p.  65.  —  Compare  generally,  Delitzsch,  Jiidisches 
Handwerkerlehen  zur  Zeit  Jesu,  2  Aufl.  1875  (pp.  51-69  :  "Ein  Junitag  aua 
clem  letzten  Jahrzelmt  des  vorchristlichen  Jerusaleins").— On  the  punish- 
ment by  strangling  among  the  Jews,  Mishna,  Sanhedrim  vii.  1,  3  ;  Teru- 
moth  vii.  2  ;  Kethuboth  iv.  3  ;  Sanhedrin  vi.  5,  fin.,  ix.  3,  6,  xi.  1.  Among 
the  Eomans,  Rein,  article  "  Laqueus,"  in  Pauly's  Real  -  Encyclopaedic, 
iv.  771. 

152  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  1.  1,  2.  4;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  28.  1, 
29.  1. 
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dying  before  himself  was  Herod,  the  son  of  Mariamme  the 
high  priest's  daughter,  named  his  successor.153 

While  Antipater  was  in  Koine,  Pheroras  died ; 154  and  by 
this  also  An ti pater's  fate  was  sealed.  Some  freedmen  of 
Theroras  went  to  Herod  and  showed  him  that  there  was  a 
suspicion  that  Pheroras  had  been  poisoned,  and  that  Herod 
should  investigate  the  matter  more  closely.  On  examination 
it  came  out  that  poison  certainly  had  been  present,  that  it 
was  sent  by  Antipater,  but  that  it  was  intended,  not  for 
Pheroras,  but  was  only  given  to  him  by  Antipater  in  order 
that  he  might  administer  it  to  Herod.  Herod  also  now 
learned  from  the  female  slaves  of  Pheroras'  household  all  the 
utterances  which  had  escaped  Antipater  at  those  secret  con- 
claves, his  complaining  about  the  long  life  of  the  king,  about 
the  uncertainty  of  his  prospects,  and  other  such  things.153 
Herod  could  now  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
deadly  intentions  of  his  favourite  son.  Under  all  sorts  of 
false  pretences,  he  recalled  him  from  Ptome  in  order  to  put 
him  on  trial  at  home.  Antipater,  who  anticipated  no  trouble, 
returned,  and  to  his  great  surprise — for  although  since  the 
discovery  of  his  plots  seven  months  had  passed,  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter  —  he  was  on  his  arrival  committed 
to  prison  in  the  king's  palace.156  Next  day  he  was  brought 
forth  to  trial  before  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria.  As  in  face 
of  the  manifest  proofs  brought  against  him  he  could  say 
nothing  in  defence  of  himself,  Herod  had  him  put  in  fetters, 
and  made  a  report  of  the  matter  to  the  emperor.157 

Herod   was  now  almost  seventy  years  of  age.      His  days 


153  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  3.  2  ;    Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  29.  2. 

154  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvii.  3.  3  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  29.  4. 

155  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvii.  4.  1-2  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  30.  1-7. 

ls6  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  4.  3,  5.  1-2  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  31.  2-5. 

157  Joseplius,  Antiq.  xvii.  5.  3-7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  32.  1-5.  Com- 
pare generally  also,  Nicolas  of  Damascus  in  Midler,  Fragmenta  Hist. 
Graec.  iii.  352  sq.  :  Feder,  Kxcerjda  Escurialensia,  p.  66  sq. 
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were  indeed  already  numbered.  He  suffered  from  a 
disease  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  In  a  new 
will,  which  he  now  executed,  he  named  his  youngest  son 
Antipas,  the  son  of  the  Samaritan  Malthace,  as  his  suc- 
cessor.158 

During  his  sickness  he  could  not  but  perceive  how 
anxiously  the  people  longed  to  be  delivered  from  his  yoke, 
and  yearned  for  the  moment  when  they  would  be  emanci- 
pated from  his  heathenish  government.  As  soon  as  the  news 
got  abroad  that  his  disease  was  incurable,  two  rabbis,  Judas 
the  son  of  Sariphaus,  and  Matthias  the  son  of  Margaloth, 
stirred  up  the  people  to  tear  down  the  offensive  eagle 
from  the  temple  gate.109  Only  too  readily  they  found 
an  audience,  and  amid  great  uproar  the  work  pleasing 
to  God  was  accomplished.  Meanwhile  Herod,  in  spite  of 
his  sickness,  was  still  strong  enough  to  pass  sentences  of 
death,  and  to  have  the  principal  leaders  of  the  tumult 
burnt  alive.160 

The  days  of  the  old  king  were  now  at  an  end.  The  disease 
was  always  becoming  worse,  and  dissolution  rapidly  ap- 
proached. The  baths  of  Callirrhoe,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  to  which  the  king  had  gone,  no  longer  benefited 
him.161     When  lie  had  returned  to  Jericho,  he  is  said  to  have 

m  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  1-4. 

159  The  names  of  the  rabbins  in  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  2  :  'lovox;  6  IxpiQctlov 
Kttt  ^IxrOtx;  6  Isla.oya.'ho^ov  ;  in  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  2  :  'lovooc;  rs  vlog 
'ZsTrQupcciov  kocI  McctMoc;  irspo:  MaoyosA&y. 

160  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  2-4  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  1-4. 

101  Joseplms,  Antiq.  xvii.  6.  5  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  5. — Callirrhoe  is 
also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  v.  16.  72,  and  by  Ptolemy, 
v.  16.  9.     The  Jewish  tradition  identifies  Callirrhoe  and  the  biblical  y^, 

Gen.  x.  10  (Targum.  Jerus.  on  Gen.  x.  19  ;  Bereshith  rabba,  c.  37).  On 
this  point,  see  Jerome,  Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Genes,  x.  19  (Opp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  iii. 
321):  "hoc  tantuni  adnotandum  videtur,  quod  Lise  ipsa  sit  quae  nunc 
Callirhoe  dicitur,  ubi  aquae  calidae  prorumpentes  in  mare  mortuum 
defluunt." — On  its  site,  see  especially,  Dechent,  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen 
rahistiiia-Vereins,  vii.  1884,  pp.  196-201. 
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given  orders  that  upon  his  death  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nation,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
arena  of  that  place,  should  be  cut  down,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  great  lamentation  as  he  passed  away.162  Amid  all  the 
pains  which  his  disease  caused  him,  he  lived  long  enough  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  the  death  of  his  son 
Antipater,  the  chief  instigator  of  his  domestic  misery.  Just 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life  the  permission  of  the  emperor 
arrived  for  the  execution  of  Antipater,  which  soon  afterwards 
was  carried  out.103 

A  few  days  before  his  death  Herod  once  again  altered 
his  will,  for  he  named  Archelaus,  the  older  son  of  Malthace, 
king,  his  brother  Antipas  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea, 
and  Philip,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  tetrarch  of 
Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Panias.104 

At  last,  five  days  after  the  execution  of  Antipater,  Herod 
died  at  Jericho  in  B.C.  4,  unwept  by  those  of  his  own  house, 
and  hated   by  all  the  people.105 — A  pompous  funeral  proces- 


162  Josephus,  A ntiq.  xvii.  6.5;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  6.  The  order 
was  not  carried  out  (Antiq.  xvii.  8.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jeivs,  i.  33.  8).  Com- 
pare the  similar  rabbinical  tradition  in  Derenbourg,  p.  164  sq. 

163  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  7  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  7  ;  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  in  Midler. 

164  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  1  ;   Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  7-8. 

166  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  1  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  33.  8. — On  the  date 
of  his  death,  see  Fivret,  "  Eclaircissement  sur  l'annee  et  sur  le  temps 
precis  de  la  mort  d;Herode  le  Grand,  roi  de  Judee  "  (Me'moires  de  V Aca- 
(Umie  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres,  prem.  serie,  t.  xxi.  1754,  pp.  278-298); 
Sanclemente,  De  vulgaris  aerae  emendatione,  1793,  pp.  307-394  (the  classical 
work) ;  Wurm  in  Bengel's  Archiv.  2nd  vol.  1st  part,  1816,  pp.  26-39 
(worthy  of  being  consulted  for  its  astronomical  computations) ;  Ideler, 
Handbuch  tier  Chronologie,  ii.  389-393  ;  Wieseler,  Chronological  Synopsis, 
pp.  46-51  ;  Seyffarth,  Chronologia  sacra,  pp.  80-85  ;  Gumpach,  Ueber  den 
altjudischen  Kalender  (1848),  pp.  236-238;  Van  der  Chijs,  De  Herode 
Magno,  p.  62  sq.  ;  Lewin,  Fasti  sacra  (1865),  pp.  ix.,  xxii.  ;  Caspari, 
Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
pp.  28-34 ;  Quandt,  Zeitordnung  und  Zeitbestlmmungen  in  den  Evangelien 
(1872),  pp.  4-12  ;  Sevin,  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu  (2  Aufl.  1874),  pp.  54- 
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.sion  accompanied  the  royal  corpse  from  Jericho,  a  distance  of 


70;  Riess,  Das  Geburtsjahr  Christi  (1880),  pp.  6-57,  L89-224 ;  Schegg, 
Das  Todesjahr  des  Kdnigs  Herodes  und  das  Todesjah/r  Jesu  GkHstiy  1882; 
Riess,  Nochmals  das  Geburtsjahr  Jcsu  Christi  (1883),  pp.  1-G8  ;  Sattler, 
Das  Jahr  749  nach  Erbauung  Boms  das  wahre  Geburtsjahr  Jesa  (Allgem. 
Z-itung,  1883,  Beilage  Nr.  72);  Memain,  La  connaissancc  des  temps  evan- 
gdiques  (1886),  pp.  53-69;  Kellner  in  tlie  Katholik,  1887,  zweite  Hiilfte, 
pp.  75-82,  166-182. 

Herod  died  shortly  before  a  Passover  (Antiq.  xvii.  9.  3;  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  1.  3),  therefore  in  March  or  April.  Since  Josephus  says  that  lie 
reigned  thirty-seven  years  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  thirty-four 
years  from  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  {Anti>/.  xvii.  8.  I  ;  Wars  of  the  .!<  wst 
i.  33.  8),  it  would  seem  as  if,  counting  thirty-seven  years  from  the  year 
B.O.  40,  he  must  have  died  in  b  c.  3.  But  we  know  that  Josephus  else- 
where counts  a  year  too  much,  according  to  our  reckoning.  Thus  he 
counts  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  to  that  by  Herod 
twenty-seven  years  {Antiq.  xiv.  16.  4),  whereas  the  true  number  is  twenty- 
six  (b.c.  63-b.c.  37).  Again,  from  the  conquest  of  Herod  down  to  that 
by  Titus  he  counts  107  years  {Antiq.  xx.  10),  whereas  there  were  only 
106  (a.u.c.  717-a.u.c.  823).  He  reckons  the  spring  of  b.c.  31  the  seventh 
year  of  Herod  {Antiq.  xv.  5.  2  ;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  i.  19.  3),  whereas  it  was 
only  the  sixth  year  (his  reign  beginning  with  July  b.c.  37).  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  he  counts  portions  of  a  year  as  a  year ;  and,  indeed,  he  probably, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  Mishna  (comp.  Bosh  hashana,  i.  1  :  "inXH 

D^Eb  rwn  *J;N"i  |0^3),  reckons  the  years  of  the  king's  reign  from  Nisan 

to  Nisan.  If  this  be  so,  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Herod  would  begin  on 
the  1st  Nisan  of  the  year  B.C.  4,  and  Herod  must  in  that  case  have  died 
between  1st  and  14th  Nisan,  since  his  death  occurred  before  the  Passover. 
That  this  is  indeed  the  correct  reckoning  is  confirmed  by  astronomical 
date,  and  by  the  chronology  of  the  successors  of  Herod. 

1.  Shortly  before  Herod's  death  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  {Antiq. 
xvii.  6.  4).  This  only  corresponds  to  the  year  B.C.  4,  in  which  on  the 
night  of  March  12-13  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  ;  whereas  in  the 
years  3  and  2  B.C.  in  Palestine  generally  there  was  no  such  phenomenon 
(Wurm,  p.  34  f.  ;  Ideler,  p.  391  I). 

2.  The  chronology  of  two  successors  of  Herod,  Archelaus  and  Antipas, 
requires  B.C.  4  =  a.u.c.  750,  as  the  year  of  Herod's  death. 

(a)  Archelaus.  He  was,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  lv.  27,  deposed  by 
Augustus  in  the  year  a.u.c.  759,  during  the  consulship  of  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  So  also  says 
Josephus  in  Antiq.  xvii.  13.  2,  and  in  Life,  1,  where  the  earlier  statement 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii.  7.  3,  that  this  occurred  "in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,"  is  corrected.     Hence  his  reign  began  in  A.u.c.  750. 
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(b)  Antipas.  He  was  deposed  by  Caligula  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  30  — 
a.u.c.  792  (see  under  §  176).  Since  we  still  have  coins  of  his  bearing 
date  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  must  at  latest  have  been  a.u.c.  750. 

All  these  facts  therefore  yield  this  result,  that  Herod  died  in  the  year 
B.C.  4  =  a.u.c.  750,  shortly  before  the  Passover. — This  result,  at  least  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  year,  is  now  accepted  by  most  modern  scholars 
(among  whom  may  be  named  :  Freret,  Sanclemente,  Ideler,  Wieseler, 
Gunipach,  van  der  Chijs,  Lewin,  Sevin,  Schegg,  Sattler,  Memain).  Others 
approach  nearly  the  same  conclusion  :  Wurm  (b.c.  4  or  3),  Quandt,  and 
Kellner(B.c.  3).  The  following  diverge  farther:  Caspari,  Riess  (b.c.  1), 
and  Seyffarth  (a.d.  1). 

In  reference  to  matters  of  detail,  the  following  points  may  be  noted  : 
1.  The  custom  of  reckoning  a  portion  of  the  calendar  year  in  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a  year,  be  it  ever  so  small,  as  a  full  year  in  the  reign, 
did  undoubtedly  exist  in  Egypt.  Not  only  the  years  of  the  Ptolemies, 
but  also  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors,  were  in  Egypt  numbered  in 
this  manner  (Ideler,-  Handhuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  117  ff.  ;  Mommsen, 
Roiiiisches  Staatsrecht,  1  Aufl.  ii.  2,  758  ff.).  At  a  later  period  this  mode 
of  reckoning  the  years  of  the  emperors  became  common  outside  of  Egypt 
(Mommsen,  i.  501  f.,  ii.  2.  756  ff.).  In  reference  to  the  similar  style  of 
reckoning  the  years  of  the  Jewish  kings  by  Josephus,  see  Gumpach, 
pp.  223-236.-2.  Of  the  coins  of  Antipas  of  a.d.  43  (Mr)  there  are  at 
present  three  known  examples  (Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  1881,  p. 
121  sq.  ;  two  according  to  Lenormant,  Tre'sor  de  Numismatique,  p.  125,  pi. 
LIX.  n.  19  and  20  ;  one  according  to  de  Saulcy,  Melanges  de  Numisma- 
tique, t.  ii.  1877,  p.  92).  Their  existence  is  thus  put  beyond  question. 
But  great  difficulties  are  caused  by  a  coin  with  the  supposed  date  of  a.d. 
44  (MA).  It  has  been  described  not  only  by  the  little  to  be  depended 
upon  Vaillant,  but  also  in  a  manuscript  account  of  travels  by  Galand,  who 
found  it  at  Jericho  in  a.d.  1674  (communicated  by  Freret,  Memoires  de 
XAcadtmie  des  inscr.  et  belles-lettres,  t.  xxi.  1754,  pp.  292  sq.).  Sanclemente, 
pp.  315-319,  and  Eckhel,  Uoctrina  Num.  iii.  487,  have  both  occupied 
themselves  with  this  discussion.  Both  conjecture  that  the  date  has  been 
incorrectly  read  (it  may  rather  have  been  A  A  =  34).  Compare  pro  and 
contra  also  :  Ideler,  p.  391  ;  Madden,  History  of  Jewish  Coinage,  p.  99  ; 
Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  122  ;  Riess,  1880,  pp.  55-57  ;  Sattler,  Das  Jahr.  749  ; 
Memain,  p.  448  f.  ;  Kellner,  p.  176.  Eckhel's  reasons  are  very  con- 
vincing ;  he  points  especially  to  this,  that  the  coin  described  by  Galand, 
according  to  its  other  peculiarities,  corresponds  to  those  of  the  year  34, 
but  not  to  those  of  the  year  43.  The  only  point  of  difficulty  arises  from 
the  statement  made  by  Freret  at  p.  293  in  reference  to  Galand's  descrip- 
tion :  "  les  lettres  de  l'epoque  MA  sont  tres-nettement  figurees  dans  son 
manuscrit  et  absolument  separees  1'une  de  l'autre."  The  matter  therefore 
continues  undecided.  But  even  if  the  date  44  be  the  correct  reading,  still 
the  death  of  Herod  cannot  in  any  case  be  placed  earlier  than  a.u.c.  750. 
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eight  furlongs,   in   the   direction   of  llorodiuin,  where   it  was 
laid  in  its  last  resting-place.166 

The  end  of  his  reign  was  bloody  as  its  beginning  had  been. 
The  brighter  portion  lay  in  the  middle.  But  even  during  his 
better  days  he  was  a  despot,  and  upon  the  whole,  with  all  the 
glory  of  his  reign,  "  he  was  still  only  a  common  man  "  (Hitzig, 
ii.  559).  The  title  of  "the  Great,"  by  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  distinguish  him  from  his  more  feeble  descendants 
of  the  same  name,  is  only  justified  when  it  is  used  in  this 
relative  sense.167 


Were  we  to  accept  an  earlier  date  for  Herod's  death,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  extend  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Antipas  down  to  a.u.c.  793.— 3.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  determine  more  exactly  the  day  of 
Eerod's  death  by  the  help  of  Jewish  tradition  have  not  been  successful. 
In  the.  old  Megillath  TaawUh,  the  7th  Chisleu  and  the  2nd  Shehat  are 
always  characterized  as  days  of  rejoicing  (see  text  and  translation  in 
Derenbourg,  ffistoire,  pp.  442-44G,  §  21  and  §  25).  But  it  is  only  the 
tprite  late  commentary,  which  is  unsupported  by  any  Jewish  tradition, 
that  makes  the  remark  that  the  7th  Chisleu  was  the  day  of  Herod's  death, 
and  the  2nd  Shebat  the  day  of  the  death  of  Jannaus.  On  the  worthless- 
uess  of  this  commentary,  see  Wellhausen,  Pharisaer  und  Sadduccier,  pp. 
o(j-63  ;  compare  also  above,  p.  163.  Kellner  adopts  the  7th  Chisleu  in 
the  KatKolik,  1887,  zweite  Halfte,  pp.  180-182.  But  since  it  is  related 
of  Jannaus  that  on  the  2nd  .Shebat  he  had  put  in  prison  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Jews,  and  ordered  that  after  his  death  they  should  be 
executed,  many  Jewish  scholars  assume  an  interchange  of  this  name  for 
that  of  Herod,  and  put  the  death  of  Herod  therefore  on  the  2nd  Shebat. 
So  Griitz,  Geschichte  tier  Juden,  Bd.  iii.,  4  Aufl.  p.  472  ff.,  note  1  ;  Brann, 
De  Herodis  qui  dicitur  Magnifiliis,  1873,  p.  8  sq.  The  one  statement  is 
of  as  little  value  as  the  other. 

160  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  3,  fin. :  yetruu  oi  evl  'Hpaibeiov  orxotu  oktu  ; 
Wa/TS  of  the  .Iocs,  i.  33.  9tJm. :  orstoi'ov;  of  tKopioOn  to  ucjux  oixkotiov;  d; 
' Hpafciou. — The  former  passage  states  how  far  upon  the  way  the  funeral 
procession  went ;  the  latter  passage  gives  the  distance  from  Jericho  to 
Herodiuni.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  more  important  of  the  two  fortresses 
that  is  intended  (see  above,  p.  435),  and  its  distance  from  Jericho  is 
somewhere  about  200  stadia  or  furlongs.  Since  Herod  was  buried  there, 
the  ftwiftelov  of  Herod  at  Jerusalem  {Wars  of  tJie  Jews,  v.  3.  2,  12.  2)  was 
only  a  memorial,  not  an  erection  over  his  tomb. 

167  In  this  sense  is  the  title  intended  even  in  Josephus  in  the  single 
passage  in  which  he  uses  it  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4). 
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